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EUROPEAN CHRONICLES. 
Paris, February 15, IgIo. 


THE FiLoop at Atrort.—The news of the great calamity 
that has struck France by the rising of the charming little river, 
the Seine, has been spread all over the world, and the terrific 
details of the disasters would scarcely be in their proper place 


in our journal. But yet there is an episode of the flood which 


cannot be ignored, and that we think deserves in our pages a 
notice of record and one of admiration. 

Alfort, the great veterinary school, the one that every veteri- 
narian knows of, the one that every veterinarian that has come 
from the old and the new world to visit France and her capital 
has seen; they have all called at Alfort; they recollect her magni- 


ficent entrance with the statues of Bourgelat, Bouley and Nocard ; 


they remember the grand “ Cour des hopitaux,”’ the grand pub- 
lic clinical center ; they have admired the beautiful park * * * 
all those have been covered with the ugly and angry waters. 
The work of the school had to be stopped. The school was 


_ €vacuated. The students had to leave. They did it only when 


the danger was imminent. And the dormitories, the class-rooms, 
the dissecting rooms, the amphitheaters were at once organized 
$o as to serve as lodging for the soldiers and sailors who were 
acting as saviours in the submerged surrounding districts. 

But soon the blockade was complete. Water was all over. 
And then came the flow of the refugees—the poor people, men, 
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The rise of the Seine. The ferry-man from National Bridge to the. Bridge of Tolbiac. 
women and children who were chased away from their homes by 
the torrent in furor; and, with them their animals; horses, cattle 
and dogs, they all came to take refuge in the school from the very 


first hour of danger. 
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Administration Building of the Veterinary School, Alfort, 
to left of picture, behind boatmen. 
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Professor Barrier, Director of the Veterinary School, Alfort, 
giving some instructions. 
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The faculty, the director of the school, Prof. Barrier, the 
professors and a few of the students that had remained gave 
succor to all. The devotion of every one and their generosity for 
all those t6 whem they offered shelter, food, clothes and comfort 
were admirable, and the conduct of every one in those sad hours 
deserve the admiration of the entire profession. 

For future years, with the inundation of Alfort and the noble 
and eminent succor that she gave to such a frightfully suffering 


Inundations of January 29th, r91t0. Houses in Alfort; the principal thoroughfare, 


population, 1910 will be recorded among the memorable pages of 
the history of that great institution. 

Through the kindness of Prof. G. Petit I have obtained some 
concise statistics. The school has prepared 13,122 meals, 450 
refugees were lodged, fed and clothed, and besides, 789 others 
from the surrounding villages were also fed. There were 1,104 
pieces of clothing and shoes given to those who were remaining 
in the school, and to outsiders 1,038. 

We hear that Director Barrier is preparing for publication, 
to appear in the Recueil of March, a long history of the sad 


ee 
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‘event, which will be extensively illustrated. We have managed 
to obtain a few photos, which, if they come out well, will give our 
readers a few of the sad souvenirs of Alfort under water.* 


* 
* %* 


Tue RevivaL or O_pd MeEtHops.—Of late it seems as if 
_ some of the therapeutic agents of olden times were gaining a new 
life and if their beneficial effects were again going to be called 
upon by veterinarians as well as by physicians. 

In April, 1909, the Revue Generale of Prof. Leclainche was 
stirring the attention in favor of setons whose therapeutic or 
hygienic usefulness had lost almost all their prestige since half a 
century. Microbiology, then just born, having, notwithstanding 
the plea made by Bouley in favor of the seton, killed among 
the majority of practitioners the-belief they had in their old 
counter irritant, which was and has been since so terribly used 
and abused by empirics. And yet how many are the cases on 
record which tell of the good results which had been gained by 
the application at the proper time of the old classical piece of tape 
introduced under the skin; and if it is only to recall of few suc- 
cessful instances, how many cases of rebellious lameness, to only 
_ mention those which had resisted all kinds of treatment and were 
_ tapidly removed by the introduction of a seton. 

In human medicine, it is venesection which finds a defender 
in Doctor E. Renaux, who at the Société Clinique de Bruxelles 
_ has revindicated wenesection and its indications in a masterly 

communication. Venesection has had great days of favor and 
times of decadence, and notwithstanding the efforts of Hayem, 
Huchard, Arloing and others, it does not hold in human thera- 
peutics the place to which it is entitled Yet its indications are 
numerous. It manifests its action upon the pulse, which first 
becomes accelerated, more or less as the escape of blood is more 


* Apologies are offered for notes in connection .with cuts, which were translated by 


_ the junior editor, and may, therefore, not be as full or explicit as they perhaps could 


__ have been, if written especially for the article by some one familiar with the actual con- 
_ ditions there. 
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rapid and abundant, but it soon returns to normal. The tension 
of the pulse is reduced; first slowly, then more rapidly, and then 
again slower and slower. The temperature generally lowers 
down after an abundant bleeding, although it may also rise. 
One of the most interesting manifestations is shown in the 
changes of the general nutrition; reducing the mass of the blood, 
venesection relieves congestion of visceras, especially the kid- 
neys. Again to the point of view of the blood corpuscles. After 
bleeding, a diminution in their number is first noticed, and it 
becomes more marked after a few hours, a phenomena which is 
due to the dilution more and more marked by the serum. For 
Doct. Renaux the indications of venesection are quite numerous; 
pneumonia, acute cedema of the lungs, cardiac affections, cere- 
bral congestion, eclampsia, etc. In conclusion, the doctor says 
that he ignores the lancet, and following the method that is re- 
sorted to in veterinary practice, he employs to puncture the vein 
of his patients the trocar in the shape of the needle of a syringe 
of Pravaz of a large size. 


% 
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And now another addition is made to the application of these 
two old therapeutic methods; a third one is spoken of and placed 
on record in the Recueil de Medecine Veterinaire, by two army 
veterinarians, M.M. Lemire and Ducrotoy. They write on the 
use of dry cups and their applications. 

They have used dry cupping in many occasions and have ob- 
tained very good results. This is an old weapon of the surgical 
veterinary arsenal which, perhaps too exclusively, is now ig- 
nored. Doctor Bier of passive hyperhemia renown, has revived 
its use in giving to its effects an interpretation diametrically dif- 
ferent to the classical theories. 

To this day dry cups were used to relieve congestion, but 
Doctor Bier has had the original idea of considering and of prov- 
ing that on the contrary they act in producing a local but deep 
hyperhemia of the regions upon which they are applied, and that 
it is precisely to this artificial congestion that their efficacy is 
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due. And besides, that beneficial action is remarkably mani- 
fested upon inflamed tissues, as the supplementary hyperhemia 
that is produced, assists powerfully the natural defensive hyper- 
hemia already existing. And again, by the suction that dry cup- 
ping exercises, it promotes an action of evacuation, it produces 
a kind of mechanical disinfection in taking or sucking up the 
pus of abscesses, the inflammatory exudates, the morbid liquids 
of fistulas, and places the diseased tissues in the best possible con- 


- dition for natural vital resistance. 


_- M.M. Lemire and Ducrotoy have used the dry cup of Bier, or 
again a single ordinary glass in which the air was rarefied by the 
burning of a small piece of hydrophile wadding. The glass is 
then quickly applied on the skin properly shaved and disinfected. 
If the rarefaction has been sufficient an active or passive hyper- 
hemia is produced according to the vacuum made. It is some- 
times necessary to lubricate the border of the glass with vaseline 
to facilitate the adhesion. It is better also to have the skin a 
little moist. Each application must not last more than five min- 
utes, when the cup is removed by allowing a little air to enter 
the glass.- At the place where the cup has been applied, there re- 
mains a more of. less elevated swelling, round, painful and more 
or less defined. Cupping can be thus applied on any part of the 
body. Accerding to the writers, the hyperhemia resulting from 


_the application possesses a treble action: analgesic, bactericid and 


regeneratrice. It relieves the pain of great traumatism, some- 
times so violent, that of synovial suppuration; by the hyperleu- 
cocytosis that it promotes, it reduces acute inflammations at the 
time when they began and shortens their duration when they 
are once established. It prevents the resorption of septic prod- 
ucts and therefore complications; it stimulates the delimitation 
and elimination of necrosed tissues; it simplifies surgical inter- 
ference and firally co-operates to the regeneration of injured 
tissues. 

-Among the indications where dry cuppings have been used 
by the two writers they mention, for the treatment of contused 
and penetrating wourds, for that of suppurating traumatic syno- 
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vitis of the sheath of the hock joint, for a large and deep cyst 
of the costal angle of the shoulder, in two cases of broken knees, 
a wound of the fetlock, abscess of the head, of the neck, etc. 
All the results have been such that in the use of this method 
any one is bound to consider it as a most precious therapeutic 
means at the disposal of veterinarians. 


* 
* * 


ABSCESSES OF FixatTion.—Under that name, which I think 
deserves more, that of revulsive abscesses or of localization, is 
understood here an old counter irritating or revulsive method; 
although but little known, which consists in the formation of 
abscesses by pyogenic subcutaneous injections, it is the method 
of Fochier.* Having just been considering the old methods 
of setons, venesection and dry cupping, this subject is not out of 
place. ; 

In 1875 Doctor Fochier, an obstetrician of renown, remarked 
in his clinical observations that very severe cases of puerperal 
fever would improve, sometimes suddenly, as soon as manifesta- 
tions of localized suppuration would appear, such as an abscess 
of the breast, of the iliac fossa, of the subcutaneous adipose tis- 
sue. But if suppuration did not appear, the prognosis was se- 
rious. Starting from these observations, after various attempts, 
in one desperate case of puerperal fever, he resorted to an in- 
jection of oil of turpentine under the skin. An abscess devel- 
oped rapidly and in a few days the patient had recovered. Since, 
Doctor Fochier injects systematically in all his severe cases of 
puerperal fever one or several cubic centimeters of oil of turpen- 
tine. Ifthe abscess does not come, he renews it and if necessary 
increases the dose. And he advances the remark that if the sup- 
puration comes rapidly the patient can be considered as saved, 
and if on the contrary an abscess is not obtained with the ordi- 
nary dose, the case may be considered very unfavorable. In fact 
the injection becomes an agent of almost positive prognosis. 


*(1) Drouin, Rev, Gener, de Medec. Veter. Janvier, 1g1o. 
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This new method was first limited to gynecology, but finally, 
yet not as extensively as one might think, it has entered the do- 
main of general practice, and with it there has been successfully 
treated severe cases of pneumonia with tendency to suppuration, 
erysipelas, cerebro-spinal meningitis, typhoid fever and scarla- 
tina. Of course some objections had been made ‘against a 
method which was rather empirical and needed scientific basis. 
With those in view experiments were carried out and in the last 
_ years it has become more in use, and statistics have been estab- 
lished in its favor. 


In veterinary medicine, the method of revulsion by abscess 
of fixation is quite old and already in 1884 one of our confréres, 
Mr. Chassaing, demonstrated that the subcutaneous injections of 
oil of turpentine in doses of 2 to 4 grammes in horses, of 6 to 15 
in cattle, and of 0.50 gramme in small animals, gave fair results 
in diseases of the chest and in old lameness of the shoulder or of 
the hip. ‘hese were also used by Cagny and others in chronic 
lameness, in pneumonias, and even in the treatment of hydar- 
throsis and tenositis. Drouin has also resorted to it in infections 
of distemper and in pneumonias. He considers the method as a 


_ sure, quick and economical derivative. | 


The chest, on each side of the median line over the projec- 
tion made by the superficial pectoral muscle, the sterno humeralis, 
_ or on the sides of the neck or again the ribs, are the places where 
_ the injections can be made, in the subcutaneous tissue using a 
- small glass hypodermic syringe. The ordinary dose for a horse 

according to Drouin has been in average 5 c. c. on each side. In 


| ; _ severe cases the dose can be doubled. If the animal reacts vigor- 


_ ously by the rapid formation of the purulent collection, recovery 
_ may be considered as certain. If, on the contrary, scarcely an 
_ edema follows, a fatal ending is very probable. 

. The abscesses do not require any special attention, they de- 
' mand the ordinary treatment. But, as says Drouin, can the 
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method enter into our general practice and would not the for- 
mation of an abscess be considered by a critical owner as an un- 
necessary addition to the ailments of his animal? 

I am not sure that it is not an overstretch of my memory, 
but it seems to me as if I have recollections of similar applica- 
tions made by some veterinarians in the States years ago. But I 
cannot find any record of them. I would be thankful if some 
of my confréres across the Atlantic would give me information 
on this. 


* 
* * 


EXPERIMENTAL SURGERY.—At this time when the “ Rocke- 
feller Institute for Researches ” is the subject of the attacks made 
by some of the daily papers, the following will certainly be sub- 
jects of actuality. 

Under the heading of ‘‘ Experiments of Dr. A. Carre , the 
Director of Rockefeller Institute, the eminent French surgeon, 
Prof. Pozzy has delivered a lecture, from which I find the fol- 
lowing extracts in the Presse Medicale. 

The starting point of these experiments is in the technic fol- 
lowed by Doctor Carrel for the suture of blood vessels, suture 
mouth to mouth or end to end with extremely fine needles and 
threads and with most minutious aseptic attentions. 


1. Patching up of the Abdominal Aorta with a Piece of Peri- 
toneum.—In a dog of medium size, the anterior half of the ab- 
dominal aorta is resected in a surface of 2 centimeters. The ves- 
sel is patched up with a double piece of the peritoneum of the 
transversal abdominalis muscle, of the same animal and kept for 
several minutes in vaseline. Twenty-two months after the oper- 
ation, laparotomy. The pulsations of the abdominal aorta are 
normal, there are no visible marks of the primitive operation, nor 
reduction in the caliber of the blood vessels. Doct. Carrel per- 
forms the resection of a segment of the aorta involving the piece 
which had been patched up and re-establishes the circulation with 
a segment of the vena cava. The animal survives. 
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2. Fresh Vems are Transplanted.—In a dog, a segment of 
the jugular is transplanted on the carotid; six months after the 
histological examination of the artery shows it having a thick 
and strong coat. Hence the possibility of treating aneurism by 
the removal of the tumor and replacing it by a piece of femoral 
or saphena vein. 


3. Partial Displacement of the Circulation in the Thyroid 
Gland.—A dog had goitre. Doctor Carrel anastomozes the pe- 
ripheric end of the internal jugular vein with the central of the 
carotid. After several months, the goitre is reduced in size, the 
jugular and thyroid veins have assumed the aspect of arteries 
and their dimension has remained normal. 


4. Preservation of Blood Vessels in Cold Storage.—In the 
presence of the results thus obtained, it becomes necessary to 
_have at one’s disposal blood vessels for rechange, to use when the 
time comes. Carrel secures on the living animal or shortly after 
its death, with the most delicate asepsy, pieces of blood vessels, 
dips them and washes them in Locke’s solution and places them 
in sterilized glass tubes where they are kept in damp atmosphere 
by the addition of a few drops of water or of solution. The 
tubes are then closed with the alcohol lamp and put in the cold 
room at a temperature of 0.1° Centigrade. After six or eight 


_ months the blood vessels are still perfect; taken out of the cold 


room and dipped in warm vaseline, they are ready to be used for 
grafting. NHetero-transplantation of fresh blood vessels, that is 
the grafting of a carotid from dog to the abdominal artery of a 
cat have been done successfully. 


5. Temporarily Removed Kidney is Replaced in One Animal. 
—The left kidney of a slut is taken out for a few minutes and 
put back in its place in the abdominal cavity with sutures of the 
blood vessels and of the ureters; the animal recovers rapidly. 
Fifteen days after the right kidney is removed ; no bad effect fol- 
lows, no albumin in the urine; the slut gets pregnant and delivers 
eleven puppies a year after the operation. 
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6. Transplantation of Kidney from One Animal to Another 
of the Same Species——Doct. Pozzy states that he saw at the In- 
stitute two dogs, a yellow and a white. The first had one kidney 
from the second. Both were in perfect health. 


7. Transplantation of [.egs—Once a complete union by first 
intention was obtained of the hind leg of a fox terrier, recently 


killed, upon another dog which had just been amputated. The 
bones were brought and held together with the Elsberg’s splint - 


(perforated aluminum tube introduced in the medullary canal) 
the muscles, nerves and blood vessels were placed opposite each 
other, circulation was re-established and in two weeks cicatriza- 
tion was completed. . 


% 
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As to whatever good may general surgery gain by those 
wonderful results, there is no doubt that they will be appre- 
ciated all over the world. Although I am not yet prepared to see 
what opportunities may present themselves for us veterinarians 
to apply them. Still it is certain that many of them have at- 
tracted the attention of others besides the daring director of the 
New York Institute. Indeed Prof. Garré, of Bonn, has written 
in the Deutsch. Medic. Wochensch. an article on the subject of 
“ Transplantation of Blood Vessels and Organs,” where he passes 
a review of all that has been accomplished so far by him and his 
assistants. He remarks that the first steps were that of the repair- 
ing of lateral wounds in the coats of veins and arteries. Then 
came the suture of blood vessels end to end; but now the move 
is to go further on. 

Loss of substance in a blood vessel is replaced by portions of 
another. In the beginning it was a piece of artery for another 
artery. That piece could be kept for one or two hours in a phys- 
iological solution, and as if that was not enough, now that seg- 
ment of blood vessel was kept for weeks in an aseptic liquid at 
o° C. temperature. When these arterial graftings are made, once 
the circulation re-established, the vasa vasorum is filled with blood 
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and the transplanted segment resumes its own coloration. Het- 
eroplastic arterial graftings which at first failed were finally suc- 
cessful. 

Portions of arteries were replaced by venous ones, the per- 
meability was preserved. There was no vascular dilatation and 
the venous portion took the characters of the artery, in becoming 
thicker and stronger. 

Organ transplantations were tried with the thyroid and the 
spleen. With the thyroid, as it proved very difficult to suture the 
so-small thyroid vessels of a dog, the entire thyroid with a portion 
of the carotid were taken off and the whole transplanted upon the 


same anitna! or on another of the same species. The former was 


_ asuccess, the second a failure. The functions of the replaced thy- 
roid were perfect and when it was removed for good after a first 
recovery, the animal died with all the symptoms of thyroid insuf- 
ficiency. Garré then reviews the success of Carrel with kidneys. 
The transplantation of a large piece of intestine with suture of the 
mesenteric artery have so far proved failures. 


*% 
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RETROSPECTIVE ECHOES OF THE TUBERCULOSIS CONGRESS IN 
WASHINGTON.—Veterinarians, who after the great gathering of 
_ theA. V. M. A., took an extra vacation, went to Washington and 
_ attended to the International Congress on Tuberculosis, had a 
_ good opportunity to take in all that had been prepared for the 
_ oceasion by the Committee of Arrangements and could listen in 
_ every section to the papers that were presented and also to the 
discussions. There was so much to hear, so great and numerous 
_ were the attractions, so world-wide known were many of the 
_ speakers that to see, hear and profit of every opportunity was 
_ father an undertaking; specially if to all that had to be added the 
_ receptions, the excursions and the visits to’ the exhibition. And 
_ yet many of our friends went from Philadelphia to Washington. 
_ Section VII. was one of their great attractions. It was the Vet- 
_ erinary Section. They who did go and those who did not visit 
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Washington have read the concise but excellent report that was 
published in the Review in its issue of November, 1908, and there 
have found a very satisfactory proof that veterinarians did not 
remain indifferent to the great problems of tuberculosis. Far 
from it, as by their number, the valuable communications they 
made, the discussions they took part in, and the large attendance 
that was present at the seatings of their section—everything 
showed that it was truly a question in which all the members of 
that great science, Sanitary Medicine, were united and that hu- 
man physicians and veterinarians were working hand in hand. 

But with all that, there must have been something missing. 
It must have appeared to all that there was an absent link in the 
chain of all the events that took place in Washington between 
September 28th and October 12th of that year. This has just 
been filled ; the work is completed. The greatest consecration has 
come from Washington. The printed proceedings have just been 
issued, and those who are entitled to them by their membership 
can now complete their visit and refresh their memory. 


* 
ES ok 


These proceedings are a monument of literature, and it is 
now by their examination that one can conceive an idea of the 
enormous extent of the questions, of the immense field that the 
problem covers and of the varieties of points that are related to it. 
The proceedings are contained in six volumes and they cover 
nearly 5,000 pages of closely printed matter, with illustrations in 
many instances. The space allowed in this chronicle and the mag- 
nitude of the work will not permit of a detailed analysis. How- 
ever, let me mention the arrangement and contents of each vol- 
ume as a means for special references. : 

The first volume is divided in two parts. The first gives the 
work of the first and second sections under the titles of Pathology 
and Bacteriology, Opsonic Index, Conjunctival and Cutaneous 
Tuberculin Reactions, Serum Diagnosis. The second part which 
completes the work of the second section treats of Clinical Study 
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and Therapy of Tuberculosis, Sanatoria, Hospitals and Dispen- 
saries. Volume II. contains section third, Surgery and Orthop- 
edy, and section fourth Tuberculosis of Children. 

In Volume III. is found the work done in section five with 
Hygenic, Social, Industrial and Economical Aspects of Tuber- 
culosis. Volume IV. is also in two parts. In the first is the 
work of section six with State and Municipal Control of Tuber- 
culosis. In the second part is section seven, with Tuberculosis 


in Animals and Its Relations to Man. 


Volume V., completing the entire official work, relates to Gen- 
eralities, Opening and Closing Ceremonies, Report of the Gen- 


4 eral Secretary, the Exhibition and the Awards, Officers, Commit- 


tees and Members. This volume is illustrated with an excellent 
likeness of the President of the Congress, Theodore Roosevelt. 

Volume VI. contains the series of public lectures specially 
prepared for the Congress. It is edited by the General Secretary 
and printed as a supplement to the transactions of the Congress. 
These are grosso modo what the contents of the proceedings are. 


*% 
* 7% 


While in the article published here in November, 1908, a 
yery good notice was given of the part taken by veterinarians in 


_ the work of section seven, and while I cannot give an analysis 
_ of all that our profession contributed, I must, however, notice it 


by a more detailed résumé, and do more justice to the American 
veterinarians who raised their voices at the meetings of that 
section. . 

“Tuberculosis in Animals and Its Relations to Man” was a 
sufficient heading to bring forward some of our best men. And 
if at those seatings voices from the old world, as those of Arloing, 
Bang, Fibiger, Koch and others were heard, many of our con- 
fréres did also honor to their profession and have shown that 
likewise the new world had workers in the good cause. 

In part second of Volume IV. papers will be found by Dr. A. 
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D. Melvin on the “ Economic Importance of Tuberculosis of 
Food-producing Animals; on “ Economics as a Positive Factor 
in the Dissemination of Tuberculosis in Animals,” by Dr. O. E. 
Dyson, of Chicago; on “ Bovine Tuberculosis in Louisiana and 
Some Other Southern States,” by Prof. W. H. Dalrymple; on 
“ Dissemination of Tuberculosis Among Animals in Alabama,” by 
Dr. C. A. Cary; on the “ Control of Tuberculosis in Domestic Ani- 
mals in Pennsylvania,” by Dr. L. A. Klein; on “ Bovine Tubercu- 
losis under Range Condition,” by Dr. M. E. Knowles, of Mon- 
tana; on “ Tuberculosis in Range Cattle in California,” by Dr. G. 
S. Baker; on “ Tuberculosis in Wild Animals in Captivity,” by 
Dr. W. Reid Blair, of New York; on the “ Occurrence and Sig- 
nificance of Tubercle Bacilli in the Feces of Tuberculous Cattle,” 
by Dr. E. C. Schroeder, of Washington; on “ Bovine Tubercu- 
losis,” by Drs. S. Stewart and A. T. Kinsley, of Kansas; on a 
“Review of Recent Investigations on Tuberculosis Conducted 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry,” by Drs. J. R. Mohler and 
H. J. Washburn, of Washington; on the “ Intertransmissibility 
of Tuberculosis,” by C. F. Dawson, M.D., D.V.S., of Newark; on 
“ Infection of Swine from Tuberculous Cattle,” by Dr. A. W. Bit- 
ting, of Purdue University; on “ Tuberculous Hogs as an Indica- 
tion of Tuberculous Cattle,” by Austin Peters, of Boston; a “ Re- 
port of the Results of the Continued Injections of Tuberculin upon 
Tubercular Cattle,” by Dr. S. B. Nelson; on the “ Control of 
Tuberculosis,” by Dr. J. G. Rutherford, of Ottawa; on the “ His- 
tory of the Agitation Against Bovine Tuberculosis in Massa- 
chusetts,” by Austin Peters; on the “ Use of Tuberculin in Con- 
trolling Tuberculosis in Herds,” by Dr. C. J. Marshall; on the 
“ Value of Tuberculosis in the Control of Tuberculous Herds,” 
by Prof. V. A. Moore, of Cornell University ; on the Precaution- 
ary Sanitary Legislation against Tuberculosis of Domestic Ani- 
tnals in the United States,” by Dr. D. Arthur Hughes, of Chi- 
cago; and on the “ Vaccination of Cattle Against Tuberculosis,” 
by Prof. Leonard Pearson. 
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It seemed, however, that the monument elevated by the repro- 
duction of the proceedings was incomplete. These needed a hand- 
some crowning. The general secretary completed his work with 
the sixth volume, which contains the public lectures which were 
delivered in Washington, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York 
and Boston. — 
In the preface of this volume, I read that it had been arranged 
; to have these lectures delivered in every important city in the 
E a country, but that it was found beyond the power of the Central 
| 4 ‘Committee to realize fully such a project, and as it was, it was 
found necessary to limit the delivery of the lectures as they are 
g represented in that volume. 
But how select and what a treat it is to read its contents. 
__ Read the headings: “ Tuberculosis and its Prevention in Japan,” 
by Dr. Shibasaburo Kitasato, cf Tokio; “ Tuberculosis of the 
Heart, of the Blood Vessels and Lymphatic Vessels,” by Dr. 
4 Andres Martinez Vagas, of Barcelona; on “ Social Life and Tu- 
q berculosis,” by Prof. Gatthold Pannwitz, of Berlin; on the 
_ “Modern Procedures for the Early Diagnosis of Tuberculous 
Infection,” by Prof. A. Calmette, of Lille; on the “ Causes of 
_ the Past Decline in Tuberculosis and the Light Thrown by His- 
_ tory in Preventive Measures for Immediate Future,” by Dr. Ar- 
_ thur Newsholme, of London; on the “ Evolution of the Treat- 
- ment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis,” by Dr. C. Theodore Williams, 
of London; en the “ Biology of the Tubercle Bacillus,’ by Dr. 
_ A. Wladimiroff, of St. Petersburg; “One Hundred Years of 
_ Phthisiology—1808-1908,” by Prof. Dr. L. Landouzy, of Paris; 
_ on “Collateral Tuberculous Inflammation,” by Dr. N. Ph. Ten- 
_ deloo, of Holland; on “ Studies on Tuberculosis in Domestic 
_ Animals and What We May Learn from Them Regarding Hu- 
_ man Tuberculosis,” by Prof. Bernard Bang, of Copenhagen; on 
‘2 the “ Fight Against Tuberculosis in Large Cities,” “ The Sani- 
> tary Dwelling as a Factor in the Prevention of Tuberculosis,” 
_ “The City Anti-tuberculous,” “ Scientific Methods of Construc- 
_ tion,” by Dr. Maurice Letulle and Aug. Rey, of Paris; on the 
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“ Anti-tuberculous Program,’”’ ‘Co-ordination of Preventive 
Measures,” by Dr. R. W. Philip, of Edinburgh. 

As can be seen by the above this volume is possibly the one in 
which the ordinary reader will be principally interested and the 
many illustrations by portraits of almost all the lecturers and 
those of others, men of celebrity on the subject of tuberculosis, 
will render the volume still more attractive. The first five vol- 
umes may find their places in the library of physicians and vet- 
erinarians, it is sure, but I am convinced that this last volume 
will be the one that will be met the most on the table of all, where 
it will be easy of access and can be readily looked into with in- 
terest. 


* 
* * 


Sunpry BrstiocraPpHicaL ItEMs.—The good firm, Alex. 
Eger, of Chicago, which is in the West the publishing house for 
veterinary works, has sent me a little book by Mr. G. Mayall, M. 
R.C.V.S. The title of it is ‘ Cows, Cow-houses and Milk.” Yes, 
all that? Enough we should suppose for quite a large volume, 
as no doubt every one of the three subjects command much mat- 
ter of interest and yet all of them have been treated in just 99 
pages; which were found sufficient for the author and filled the 
21 chapters of the contents. There are also 16 plates, which, I 
think, are very good pictures of picked up choice animals. I see 
the price is marked one dollar. 

I have also the Agricultural Journal of Cape of Good Hope; 
the Quarterly Bulletin from the Chicago Veterinary College for 
December, 1909; then Bulletin 39 of the Department of Agri- 
culture; the Index Catalogue of Medical and Veterinary Zoo- 
ology, Part 24 and 25, by Ch. Wardell Stiles, Ph.D., and Albert 
Hassall, M. R. C. V. S., and to close the list, two farmers’ bulle- 
tins from the Bureau of Animal Industry, No. 378, on the 
“Methods of Exterminating the Texas Fever Ticks,” by H. W. 
Graybill, and No. 379, on “ Hog Cholera,” by M. Dorset, M.D. 


A. L. 
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ARMY VETERINARY BILL. 


Realizing the great rejoicing that will be felt throughout the 
entire country, over the passage by the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs (after a slight amendment) of bill S. 1692 to 
increase the efficiency of the veterinary service in the United 
States army, and of the appreciation that every veterinarian will 
feel toward the senators that championed the cause of veterinary 
medicine so ably and at such an opportune time, we have deter- 
mined to publish the following from the Army and Navy Register 


i of March 12th, even though Prof. Schwarzkopf has presented 


most of the facts in the Army Veterinary Department on page 
65 of this issue of the Review, and has there given the re- 
marks of Senator Gallinger, which form a part of the following 
report: 


VETERINARY SERVICE OF THE ARMY. 


“The Senate Committee on Military ‘Affairs on March 7 re- 
ported the bill (S. 1692) to increase the efficiency of the veteri- 
nary service of the army. It passed that body on March 9, 
amended by striking out the word ‘mounted’ wherever it oc- 
curred in the original bill. 


The former Secretary of War, Senator Root, asked the chair- 
man of the committee, Senator Warren, about promotions, par- 
ticularly what rank was open to the veterinarian. 


Mr. Warren—In one sense it gives no rank as such to them. 
It gives the pay and allowances of a second lieutenant for the 
_ first ten years, and after that and with a proper examination the 


_ pay, and so forth, of a first lieutenant. The bill provides for 


taking in the old veterinarians or contract veterinary surgeons 
and employees after passing proper examination—a few of the 
oldest ones without examination. As to the new class admitted, 


_ the bill provides the ages at which they shall be admitted; that 


they must be graduates of a veterinary college; that they must 
_ pass a prescribed army examination; that they must have served 
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ten years as second lieutenants before being promoted to first 
lieutenants, and they go no higher than first lieutenant during 
their service. 


Mr. Root—The senator is satisfied, I presume, that the ex- 
pression: ‘All veterinarians so appointed shall be on the same 
footing as that of commissioned officers of the army in respect to 
tenure of appointment, retirement, pensions, increase of pay” is 
so limited by the specific provisions of the bill that it can not ap- 
ply to increase in rank? 


Mr. Warren—lI will say to the senator I have depended upon 
the War Department, and that is the language, as I understand 
it, approved by the Secretaries of War who succeeded the senator 
from New York. I have assumed, and I think from the language 
that it does, that it provides what I have said of it as to pay, in- 
crease of pay, and tenure of office—that is, the length of office re- 
tirement, pension, and allowances. 


Mr. Page—I should like to ask the senator from Wyoming if . 


this adds another line of those who are to be retired on half pay, 
or is the old law in regard to this matter simply re-enacted ? 


Mr. Warren—Mr. President, this is the condition: For- 


merly, when we had but few regiments of cavalry, but a small — 


artillery force, and the days of horse doctors, bleeding, condition 


powders, and so forth, rather than regular veterinary surgeons, — 


we employed men as employees, to be hired and discharged at 
will. This was unsatisfactory and most expensive in the losses 
of horse and mule stock. Some years ago, I should say perhaps 
fifteen, possibly ten, we provided for an examination of the force 
of men that were then employed, and provided that those who 
passed the examination should become second lieutenants, so far 
as concerns the pay, and so forth, exactly as this bill provides; 
that the others should remain employees. 

This bill goes a little further. It provides—and it is a matter 
of only 42 men altogether proposed for the entire veterinary force 
for an expense, in addition to the present expense, of not to ex- 


oe 
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a ceed $2,700 per annum until after ten years shall have expired 
_ for the second lieutenants, when there will be more of them, of 
course, as first lieutenants than there are now. 


q But when the change is made it does away with the contract - 
_ surgeons and the necessity for contract surgeons and employees, 
_ and substitutes a regular corps, which, after providing for the 
_ present force, is to be only recruited from young men under 27 
_ years of age, who have been graduated from some reputable 
_ yeterinary college and who shall be examined and pass under the 
_ army requirements. These, then, enter upon the service and 
_ serve ten years as second lieutenants, and then, after another suc- 
_ cessful examination, may be promoted and receive the pay of first 
_ lieutenants, retiring finally as first or second lieutenants, as the 
- case may be. 
Mr. Gallinger—The senator from Wyoming is aware, but it 
_ is well enough to put it in the Record, that the requirements of 
_ veterinary colleges to-day are quite as exacting as those of our 
: best medical colleges. These men have to go through a curricu- 
lum of the same length, studying substantially the same subjects, 
in addition to which they get, of course, instruction in the treat- 
‘ment of animals particularly. But when a man is graduated from 
a veterinary college to-day he has given as much time and as 
‘much money to acquire his education as a young man who is 
duated from one of our very best medical colleges. 


_ Mr. Warren—And with the number of horses and the num- 
ber of mules employed now in the army, the salary of these men 
% $ a mere bagatelle compared with-the losses that may occur un- 
_ less the army has a competent force of medical men to attend 
the animals. 


- Mr. Page—The only point I wish to raise is whether we are 
lacing upon the retired list a large number of men who have 
_ acted as veterinarians and whom this bill proposes to pension. 


4 es Mr. Warren—Now, I see what the senator is probably driv- 
“ing at. This bill places no one upon the retired list or “ pension 
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roll,” as the senator terms it, except he shall arrive at the proper 
age and shall have done the proper service, with the exception of 
two men, one of whom is now 74 or 75 years old and the other 69 
to 71. One has served nearly fifty years, the other has served 
just a little more or less than forty years. They are kept in the 
service as hired men because of their very valuable services in 
passing upon purchases of horses. The department wishes to re- 
tain them in that service, and the bill provides that these two 
may be retired. Undoubtedly these two would be immediately 
called back into active service under the law on account of their 
ripe and varied experience, so valuable in assisting our purchasing 
officers. <% «0%, 


Mr. Clay—Can the senator give any idea as to how much 
annual expense it will add to the expenditures of the War De- 
partment? I mean not only considering those who will avail 
themselves of the benefits of this act, but appointments that may 
be made hereafter, about what additional expense annually will 
be entailed upon the government of the United. States. 


Mr. Warren—We have a computation, over the signature of 
Mr. Taft, as Secretary of War, in which he states that if all the 
veterinarians having more than ten years’ service and the addi- 
tional veterinarians be appointed under the proposed bill, the in- 
creased annual expense would be not to exceed $2,700. The only 
further expense would arise from the increased pay of such vet- 
erinarians as would become entitled to it after ten years’ service. 
This bill makes them then first lieutenants, which rank they did 
not have before.” 


Giving space to the above report had for its object, however, 


not alone that of pleasing the senses of REvIEw readers in con- 


templation of the truths that Senators Gallinger, Warren and 
others gave expression to, but also of placing the veterinarians 
throughout the country in possession of the facts as they are, 
and giving them an opportunity of calling the attention of their 
representatives in Congress to the merits of the bill and urging 
upon them the importance of its passage. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. | 


ROARING. 
By C. A, Cary, B.S., D.V.M., Ausurn, ALA, 


The real nature of roaring has not been known many years. 
The past three decades almost covers the real known history of 
roarers. The symptoms, methods of diagnosis and treatment 
have been changed and revised from time to time. The real 
cause is still unknown. We say the recurrent nerve paralysis and 
fail to find the cause of the nerve paralysis in many cases. We 
may find tumors pressing on nerves, injured nerves and a flat- 
tened left recurrent nerve where it passes around the arch of the 
aorta, but so far we are not satisfied with the explanations. 

. Diagnostic symptoms are few. Roaring on inspiration when 
standing still, walking, trotting, galloping and when pulling. 
Some cases will choke down with moderate or severe exercise and 


_ pulling. J have seen a few cases choke down when starting to 


_ drink water. In my experience “chokers” are more frequently 
found in mules than in horses. Many cases can be made to roar 
while standing by pressing the left (paralyzed arytenoid) inward 
_ and downward with the finger. Usually the arytenoid on the 
side of the paralysis lies farther away from the upper border of 
_ the thyroid and drops slighly downward and inward. This 
makes or leaves a notch-like place that can readily be felt by the 
finger (Williams). 
_ Dirrerentiat Diacnosis.—It must be distinguished from 
roaring caused by pressure of abcesses, tumors, edemas, pheg- 
mons and enlarged thyroids and lymph glands upon the larynx. 
_ It must be separated from polypi or pedunculated tumors in 
23 
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larynx, trachea and nares and collapse of tracheal cartilages. The 
hand may be inserted into the pharynx and locate tumors; laryi- 
gotomy can be done on the standing horse and in case no par- 
alysis is observed, the fingers may be passed up into the pharynx 
in search of tumors. | 

OPERATIVE [REATMENT.—It seems that the first form of 
operative treatment was simple tracheotomy. While this rarely, 
if ever, cured a true case of roaring, it did restore the animal to a 
working condition. 

The next operation that came into use was the extirpation of 
the arytenoid. This also proved a failure. Probably Dr. L. A. 
Merrillat’s arytenoideraphy came next in the order of operations. 
This usually gave negative results. Doctor Anderson, of Ne- 
braska, clips off the infero-posterior end of the arytenoid and the 
vocal cord. He claims good results, but I have not seen printed 
records of his results. Dr. W. L. Williams originated the method 
of removing the mucosa from the laryngeal ventricle on the par- 
alyzed side of the larynx. He at one time employed tracheotomy, 
cut the cricoid and later sawed in two the thyroid at median line. 
Lately he has ‘advised me that he will cut only the thyro-cricoid 
ligament and remove the mucosa of the ventricle. Until within 
the last two years nearly all operators have used a general anzs- 
thetic. Now it is rarely used and tracheotomy is avoided. 

Dr. M. H. McKillip opens the larynx by cutting the thyro-cri- 
coid ligament and sawing through the thyroid in the median line. 
Then he uses a forceps that cuts out a V-shaped piece cutting 
through the internal wall of the ventricle and the mucosa. One 
jaw of the forceps is pushed into the ventricle, the other jaw of 
the forceps is on the outside of the ventricle; then pressure on 
the, handles bring the two jaws together and this cuts out the V- 
shaped mucosa in the internal wall of the ventricle. The two 
borders of the wound are brought together by stitches. When 
healing occurs tension is produced on the arytenoid and the ary- 
tenoid is pulled to the side of the larynx. This operation will 
not obliterate the ventricle and prevent its catching inspired air. 
Nor will it pull the arytenoid as close to the side of the larynx 
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and fix it as will the scar tissue formed after removing the mu- 
cosa from the ventricle. 

As can be observed by reading the report of cases in this 
article, | have operated by Merrillat’s method and have followed 
Williams’ operation. 

Instruments.—One or two sharp scalpels; one probe-pointed 
bistoury ; one pair 5 to 7 inches long sharp pointed curved or flat 
scissors ; One or two pairs rather broad (one-fourth inch) jawed 


_ forceps—plug V forceps; two to four cotton or sponge holders 
' for sponging out larynx; retractors, preferably self-retaining re- 


tractors, smaller but similar to ‘human laparotomy self-retaining 
_ retractors. 
| The horse should not be fed or given water for twelve to 
twenty-four hours before the operation. It is better and safer 
to cast the animal on the ground or a grass plot where the ground 
surface is slightly inclined. If ground is dusty sprinkle freely 
_ with water to lay dust. Cast the horse, tie the limbs in flexed 
position, roll animal on its back or into a hollow trench on his 
- back. Animal should be on its back with head extended down 
the incline. Few sacks filled with hay, excelsior or cotton placed 
- along the side of the body of the horse, and one to two helpers 
_ on each side, will easily hold the animal on his back. The head 
_ should be enclosed in a good strong halter having no throat latch. 
It will require one attendant on each side to hold the head ex- 
_ tended and in straight line with the neck; the attendants on each 
_ side hold the nose-piece of the halter with one hand and the ear 
_ with the other. : 
The skin over the larynx is now washed and shaved and dis- 
_ infected. Cut through the skin, the sterno-thyro-hyoideus, an 
_ Opening 4 to 5 inches long; wipe away and check hemorrhage ; 


- cut into larynx in median line between cricoid and thyroid 


_ through the crico-thyroid ligament and mucosa. Avoid cutting 
the cricoid. Introduce retractors just in front of cricoid extend 
_ and fix retractors. The cricoid may be pulled backward with a 
 stnall tenaculum-like retractor. As per Williams directions grasp 
_ the vocal cord and mucosa just at outer border of ventricle on 
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paralyzed side with plug V forceps and with scissors cut mucosa 
out of the entire ventricle. Now grasp the balance of the vocal 
cord and cut it out up to the thyroid. This Williams does not 
mention, but he may cut out the rest of the vocal cord. I often 
cut out the other vocal cord so as to give more space for air to 
enter. 1 also cut out an elliptical piece of mucosa (one-fourth 
to one-half inch wide and one-half to one inch long) posterior to 
and parallel to the posterior border of the paralyzed arytenoid 
and sometimes I cut out a small piece of mucosa between the 
paralyzed arytenoid and the base of the epiglottis. The reason 
for cutting out the mucosa of the ventricle is to obliterate the 
ventricle and prevent its catching inspired air and pushing the vo- 
cal cord and arytenoid out into the air current. Also to permit 
the cicatrix to draw the arytenoid back to the side of the larynx 
and fix it. The removal of the piece of mucosa posterior to the 
arytenoid and the piece at the base of the epiglottis are made 
also for producing cicatrices that pull the arytenoid to the side of 
the larynx and fix it there. I always cut out all of the paralyzed 
vocal cord because in cutting the mucosa of the ventricle I re- 
move part of the vocal cord and the remnant is liable to leave a 
pointed or ragged edge. Moreover, its removal gives more space 
inthe lumen. The right vocal cord is also removed to give more 
space. 

I am oi the opinion that left side paralysis appears first and 
right side paralysis sometimes (more fresuently than we 
know) gradually appears after we operate for left side paralysis. 

The handling of the animal after the operation is second in 
importance to the operation. Above all things the horse or mule 
should be kept out in open air in a lot or preferably in a pasture. 
For the first few days the feed should be soft and it would be 
safest to feed freshly cooked bran, shorts, ground corn or oats. 
No hay should be given for at least one week after the operation. 
All feed and water should be given in box or bucket placed on 
the ground. Grazing grass should not be permitted for a few 
hours after the operation; thereafter grass may be the only food. 
The wound is washed once or twice daily, only on the outside; 
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no interference with the internal laryngeal wounds—especially 
do not push sponges, cotton, finger or any kind of swab into the 
larynx. The less irritation the better. Steaming with hot water 


Fic. 1. Ricut Harr or Larnyx oF Horse, 


C is the cross section of bezel of cricoid cartilage. 

¢ is the cross section of the small part of the cricoid cartilage. 

r is cross section of the first ring of the trachea. 

E is a median vertical section of the epiglottis. | 

Th is a median cross section of the thyroid cartilage. 

ra is the right arytenoid, upper part. 

V is the right vocal cord extending from near A (its posterior attachment te the 
arytenoid) to Th, its anterior end or attachment to the thyroid. 

A to V is that part of the vocal cord grasped by the forceps when starting to cut 
out the mucosa of the ventricle. 

VE is a little above the opening of the ventricle. The opening is between VE and 4. 

A is really a part of the right arytenoid. 

Ma is a piece of white paper covering the mucosa posterior to right arytenvid, and 
is the place where I cut out an elliptical piece of mucosa. 

at covers the mucosa between the arytenoid and epiglottis, and is the place where 
I cut out a small piece of mucosa. 


and creolin once or twice a day is helpful in the way of moisten- 
ing the discharge and may act to some extent as an antiseptic. 
Upon the second or third day after the operation, the mucosa of 
the larynx and the peri-laryngeal tissues may become edematous 
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and produce dyspnea or sometimes ‘‘ choking down.” Pressing 
open the lips of the larngeal wound will give instant relief. Ad- 
just in the laryngeal opening a small trachea tube, having an 
elliptical cross section and a one-way curve. I find that steaming 
two times daily relieves this engorged condition or edema rapidly 
and safely. This tube if small and properly made can be inserted 
without cutting the cricoid. It should be removed for cleaning 
and also to test the ability of the horse to breathe without it; and, - 
as soon as the animal can get along without it, remove it. - 

All severe or vigorous exercise should be avoided for at 
least six months after the operation. I have known cases to im- 
prove for twelve to eighteen months after the operation, and all 
cases make a safe and better recovery when given only. slow. 
and moderate exercise regularly every day after the external 
wound in the larynx heals. If the animal is driven or saddled, the 
_ head should not be checked too high nor pulled backward and 
~ downward producing pressure on the larynx before complete re- 
covery. : age 
My experience leads me to believe that the failures that have 
been attributed to collapse of the tracheal rings in tracheotomy 
and collapse of the cricoid are not always due to such changes, 
but rather to defective operations. 

Case 1.—Black mule 12 years old; bad roarer; choked down 
at times when pulling. 

First Operation.—Tracheotomy by cutting two rings; cast; 
anzesthetized ; larynx opened by going through crico-thyroid liga- 
ment and cutting cricoid ; left side completely paralyzed; removed 
left vocal cord; put one stitch around left. arytenoid according to 
Merrillat. Three months after healing of all wounds, mule was 
no better; stil! choked down at times. 

Second Operation.—Tracheotomy ; cast; anesthetic; opened 
the larynx as before. The cricoid cartilage had united without 
collapse and so had the rings of the trachea. The wounds made 
by cutting out the left vocal cord and stitching back the arytenoid 
had healed, leaving smooth surfaces, but the left arytenoid was 
still motile. As the right arytenoid moved over toward the left 
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excessively, I decided to remove the right vocal cord and cut out 
an elliptical piece of mucosa posterior to the right arytenoid. 
After cutting out the right vocal cord and removing an elliptical 
piece of mucosa, I stitched back the right arytenoid according 
to Merrilatt. I also cut out an elliptical piece of mucosa pos- 
terior to the left arytenoid. Recovery from the operation took 
place in three weeks. For two or three months this mule made 
some noise, but she worked on a farm for two years and another 
year as a delivery mule. Have not later history. 

Case 2.—Black mule 7 years old; chokes when pulling; tra- 

cheotomy; cast; anesthetic; cut cricoid and crico-thyroid liga- 
ment; complete left side paralysis; excised left vocal cord and 
stitched back left arytenoid as per Merrillat. Recovery from 
operation in three weeks. One year later mule no better. 
_ Case 3.—Mule 6 years old; choked down at times when pull- 
ing and when driven rapidly; put in tracheotomy tube and mule 
worked with tube in place for one or two months when tube was 
remoyed and mule never choked down thereafter during the next 
two years. This mule must have had some temporary cause for 
choking, which cause was removed by natural processes while 
tube was in place. 

Case 4.—Bay gelding 9 years old, weight 1,100 pounds; 
Kentucky bred driving horse; produced a loud coarse roar when 


_ trotted short distance or driven up hill; trachea tube inserted and 


kept in place for three weeks; tube removed. Roaring same as 
previous to insertion of tube. 

Case 5.—Bay mule to years old. Owner claimed mule choked 
with slight exercise. A trotting test just before operation made 
mule roar very badly, but mule did not choke down; trachea tube 
inserted. Mule cast and before the one loose hind limb could be 
caught, mule died. In casting, mule struggled vigorously, but 
did not suffocate for want of air, since trachea tube was kept in 
place. Post-mortem revealed inferior cervical and inferior tho- 
racic glands enlarged; pleural cavity one-fourth to one-third full 
of serum and a little serum in pericardium. 
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Case 6.—Sorrel mare mule 10 years old, roars loudly with 
moderate exercise and chokes down at times when pulling wagon 
or plowing; tracheotomy (cut 2 rings) ; cast; general anzesthetic; 
laryngotomy (cut cricoid) ; complete left side paralysis ; removed 
both vocal cords and an elliptical piece of mucosa posterior to 
left arytenoid; removed trachea tube in one week. Mule taken 
home in four weeks. History followed during next three years. 


Mule did all kinds of farm work and never choked or roared 


thereafter. 

Case 7.—Black gelding 12 years old, weight 1,150 pounds; 
had been a roarer for more than a year; a scar and partially col- 
lapsed rings evidenced a previous tracheotomy ; tracheotomy at a 
new place (cut two rings); cast; general anesthetic; laryngoto- 
my cutting cricoid ; complete paralysis of left side; removed mu- 
cosa from left laryngeal ventricle; cut away all of left vocal cord 
and an elliptical piece of mucosa posterior to the left arytenoid. 
In four weeks all parts had apparently healed. In short driving 
test horse made some noise. Horse was taken home and driven 
and continued to improve for one year, when he completely re- 
covered. 

Case 8.—Sorrel gelding, 12 years old; had been a bad roarer 
for eight months; presented shifting lameness and some signs of 
osteo-porosis: tracheotomy (cut 2 rings); cast; general anzes- 
thetic; laryngotomy (cut cricoid); both sides completely par- 
alyzed ; no movement of arytenoids except during act of swallow- 
ing; removed right and left vocal cords; excised an elliptical piece 
of mucosa posterior to both arytenoids; removed mucosa lining 
left laryngeal ventricle. Horse left hospital one month after 
operation and at that time could not be made to blow by a trotting 
test. Two months after operation I inspected horse and found 
it very lame and stiff; facial bones enlarged (osteo-porosis), and 
the horse would blow with slight exercise. The cricoid and the 
two cut tracheal rings had partially collapsed. Owner disposed 
of horse to a negro farmer, who has since made two cotton crops 
with the horse, and while I have not examined the horse, yet the 
owner says he has “ good wind.” 
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Case 9.—Very fat, chunky mule, 8 years old; had been a 
roarer for five months; must be pulled hard or galloped to pro- 
duce roaring; tracheotomy; cast; no anesthetic; laryngotomy 


Fic, 2. Lert Harr or Larynx or Horse IMMEDIATELY AFTER OPERATION FoR RoarINc. 


C is bezel of cricoid cartilage. 

c¢ is smallest part of cricoid cartilage. 

r is first ring of trachea. 

E is epiglottis. 

A is about the middle of the left arytenoid. 

T is the thyroid cartilage. 

VO is just below place where left vocal cord has been cut away. 

Ve is in front of left ventricle cavity after mucosa lining of ventricle has been 
removed. Above Ve is a space where piece of mucosa was removed; it is between the 
arytenoid and epiglottis. 

M is just back of place where an elliptical piece of mucosa has been cut away. This 
is behind the posterior border of the left arytenoid. 

Looking at the photograph one can readily see how the cicatrices forming after the 
wounds heal will draw the arytenoid back to the side of the larynx and that the cavity 
of the ventricle will be obliterated. 


(cut cricoid); left arytenoid cartilage almost still but not com- 
pletely quiet (partial paralysis) ; right arytenoid moved over far 
beyond the median line ; mucosa removed from left laryngeal ven- 
tricle which was very small; cut away both vocal cords and an 
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elliptical piece of mucosa /% inch long and 4 inch broad pos- 
terior to left arytenoid; removed trachea tube in one week and in 
two weeks mule went home, traveling about thirty miles. It was 
a mistake to exercise mule on such a long drive so soon after 
operation, Six months after operation mule was reported to 
roar as bad as ever. I have been unable to get a later history. 

Case 10.—Black gelding, 15 years old; roars very vigorously ; 
sometimes chokes down; had been roaring for one year or more; 
tracheotomy had been done at some previous date, Operation— 
Tracheotomy (cut two cartilages) in a new place; cast; no anzes- 
thetic; laryngotomy (cut cricoid) ; complete left side paralysis ; 
removed right and left vocal cords and mucosa from left ventricle 
and a piece of mucosa posterior to left arytenoid. At some time 
during operation horse fractured or crushed the body of a dorsal 
vertebra and in struggling to rise he ruptured the diaphragm. 
The above conditions were found on post mortem. The recur- 
rent on left side was traced back to place where tracheotomy had 
been previously done and the nerve was lost at that place. 

Case 11.—Brown mule, 15 years old; roaring for several 
months; roaring brought out distinctly on exercises ; tracheotomy 
(cut two cartilages) ; no anesthetic; laryngotomy (cut cricoid) ; 
left side completely paralyzed ; cut out both vocal cords; the mu- 
cosa of the left ventricle; a piece of mucosa posterior to the left 
arytenoid and a piece of mucosa anterior to the supero-posterior 
end of left arytenoid, between this part of the arytenoid and epi- 
glottis; had profuse hemorrhage. Mule was steamed daily with 
small quantity of creolin in one to two gallons of hot water; 
washed outside with two to five per cent. creolin solution; fed 
soft food (dampened bran, shorts and scalded oats) from box on 
ground; left out doors in small pasture lot where he could graze; 
fed little or no hay and all food and water was taken from the 
ground. Mule made rapid recovery from operation and in four 
weeks went home; could not be forced to roar at time he was 
taken home. Mule has worked for two years at all kinds of 
farm work and has never showed any signs of roaring. 
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Case 12.—Blind brown mule, 14 years old; large and poor; 
would weigh if fat 1,300 pounds; roars when standing; history 
unknown. Operation—No tracheotomy; no anesthetic; cast; 
laryngotomy without cutting cricoid ; complete left side paralysis ; 
the mucosa on the left arytenoid appeared rough and thickened; 
removed mucosa of left ventricle, the right and left vocal cords 
and a piece of mucosa between the base of the epiglottis and 
left arytenoid; hemorrhage was profuse; time of operation, 
_ twenty minutes; mule was apparently hungry and began to eat 
grass immediately after regaining his feet. This kept the blcod 
from the wounds gravitating into the pharynx. This mule was 
left in small pasture lot and permitted to live almost exclusively 
on pasture grass. The external laryngeal wound was washed 
daily. The mule for four days had some difficulty in breathing 
because the laryngeal mucosa became swollen, but the mule made 
good recovery in twenty days; mule was then turned into a large 
pasture. The operation was done on May 29th and on July 1oth 
mule, being totally blind, fell into a deep ditch, landing on his 
back, where he remained for twenty-four hours before discov- 
ered; when pulled out was so nearly dead that he was destroyed. 
Being absent, one of the veterinary students failed to trace the 
left vagus and recurrent, but he removed the larynx. The larynx 
shows perfectly smooth healing of all the places in mucosa, and 
there was left a very small pocket where the left ventricle mu- 
cosa had been removed. This pocket would hold about 1 c. c. and 
was smooth. The left arytenoid was pulled back to the side of 
the larynx, giving ample room for passage of air. 

: Case 13.—Bay gelding 6 years old, weight 1,000 pounds; 
_ shipped from East St. Louis to Alabama; had a mild attack of 
_ influenza; 30 days later developed roaring. This horse was first 
operated on by Doctors Jackson and McGuire, of Birmingham, 
Ala. In this operation a portion of the left arytenoid was re- 
moved. The external laryngeal wound healed, but the roaring 
did not improve. Some time later I saw the horse and he could 
not get along with a trachea tube. When I operated on the horse, 
a trachea tube was already in place; horse was cast; no anzs« 
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thetic; laryngotomy (cut cricoid at same place as previously cut). 
The remnant of left arytenoid had not healed over and budding 
granulation growths were surrounding the exposed necrosing 
cartilage. The granulations were clipped off and the surface of 
the necrossing cartilage removed. The mucosa of the left laryn- 
geal ventricle was cut out. The left and right vocal cords re- 
moved. Doctor Jackson reported some two months after ee 
operation that horse was no better. 

Case 14.——Black gelding, 8 years old; shipped from East St. 
Louis to Alabama; was a roarer in East St. Louis; roars very 
badly when driven; in fact, would choke down if pushed for six 
blocks; no tracheotomy ; no anesthetic; cast; laryngotomy with- 
out cutting cricoid; complete left side paralyzed; right side par- 
tially paralyzed; removed mucosa of left ventricle, both vocal 
cords, also a piece of mucosa posterior to left arytenoid’ and a 
piece of mucosa. at base of epiglottis between left arytenoid and 
epiglottis. The day following the operation larynx badly 
swollen; horse breathing with difficulty; cut cricoid and inserted 
curved trachea tube. This tube was retained in place much of the 
time for four days; recovery from the operation in twenty days, 
was kept in small pasture for six weeks and then sent home. 
Owner drove horse in a walk every day for a few weeks and 
then sent him to the pasture. Operation was done April 21st and 
the following August horse was taken from pasture and could 
not be made to roar by forced driving; was then sold, going to 
another state. 

Case 15.—Bay galding, 9 years old; history unknown; exam- 
ination of trachea and larynx indicated that horse had been oper- 
ated at some previous time; on exercise made a very rattling 
noise; cast without anesthetic and without trachea tube; laryn- 
gotomy, cricoid had partially collapsed and was cut again. The 
left arytenoid had been completely removed; a few granulation 
buds and rough scar were present. During inspiration a long 
piece of tissue was drawn down. into the larynx and during ex- 
piration it was blown back into the pharynx. With long forceps 
this membrane was caught, pulled out as far as possible, and 
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| clipped off with scissors. About one inch of the upper end of 
_ the epiglottis was clipped away with it, leaving the larynx with 
' a large empty space where the arytenoid had been removed and 
_ astub of an epiglottis. This horse was kept in small pasture for 
five weeks; fed soft feed from the ground. The external wound 
healed; the horse still coughed when eating and drinking and 
_ passed quite a lot of food and water back through the nasal 
| passages. The horse was taken away by the owner in May, 
_ 1909, and January 1, 1910, was living and still coughing and 
| blowing feed out through his nostrils. The strangest thing is 
_ that this horse had. never developed a case of inhalation pneu- 
pa monia. Sirk" 
| Case 16. —Black mule 6 to 8 years old; had been troubled in 
Pa breathing for weeks; sent to French and Jackson’s Hospital in 
| Birmingham, Ala; pronounced roarer by French and Jackson. I 
"was invited to operate. Mule had-casting harness on and stood 
in operating room breathing apparently normal. Doctor French 
_ advised tracheotomy, but I had operated on several without anzs- 
thetic and without tracheotomy, hence I decided to operate with- 
: out tracheotomy. In casting, the mule struggled vigorously and 
attendant was very slow in catching up and fastening loose legs. 
“Mule showed signs of asphyxia and tracheotomy was performed, 
but mule died. Post-mortem—Small tumors had been removed, 
one on each side at base of neck, lower part on inside of point of 
-scapulo-humeral angle. These proved to be extensions of sar- 
-comatous tumors from anterior part of thorax. Anterior part 
of thorax in front of heart was filled with mass of sarcomatous 
_ tumors, and the remaining partof thorax or lung cavities were © 
about one-half full of serum. Pressure of the tumors on the 
_ pneumogastri¢s and upon the recurrent laryngeal nerves must 
have caused the coaring. The limited breathing capacity and the 
, obstructed laryngeal lumen caused the asphyxia. Very likely 
mule would have died with tracheotomy tube in place before 
. mule was cast. An attempt to hurriedly trace the vagus and re- 
current laryngeal was made and the nerves were lost in the mass 
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_ of tumors. Possibly pressure of the tumors on the heart, blood 
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vessels and vagi nerves may have had something to do in causing - 


the death. 

Case 17.—Bay saddle horse 9 years old; shipped from East 
St. Louis as a roarer; roars with severe exercise in saddle and in 
harness; no tracheotomy ; no anesthetic; cast; laryngotomy (did 
not cut cricoid); complete left side paralysis; removed mucosa 
from left ventricle, cut out both vocal cords; recovery from ex- 
ternal laryngeal wound in four weeks; horse kept in small pas- 
ture lot for nine weeks, at this time forced driving produced 
very little noise. Horse was taken home and it was reported 
owner drove horse too vigorously. Operation September 18th 
and the following January horse still roared. This horse had 
every indication of making a complete recovery when he left our 
hands. 

Case 18.—Black male mule 7 years old; weight 1,300 pounds; 
had been used in dray at West Point, Ga.; exercise brought out 
the roaring very prominently; pressure of finger on left arytenoid 
produced roaring. The left arytenoid was readily pressed in- 
ward with finger. Mule was cast without tracheotomy and no 
anesthetic was used. Laryngotomy without cutting cricoid; 
complete paralysis on left side; removed the mucosa of left ven- 
tricle, both vocal cords and a piece of mucosa posterior to left 
arytenoid. This mule’s hind feet were pulled high upon the back 
and fixed to rings on the back band. During the operation mule 
struggled vigorously. Time, thirty minutes from beginning to 
end of casting and operation. Upon rising, mule acted exactly 
as if he had azoturia paralysis in hind limbs; rubbing, rest and a 
little walking exercise gave relief. Mule was left out in small 
pasture and the third night when it was quite cold and chilly, 
and the mule was down and unable to rise the next morning. He 
was raised by means of slings and in two hours the slings were 


removed and that was the last of the azoturia symptoms. Mule — 


recovered in four weeks and could not be made to roar by pro- 


longed trotting. Two months since the operation, and the mule ~ 


is reported by owner as sound. 
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Case 19.—Standard bred mare 8 years old; shows some 
rheumatic loin lameness; roars when pushed for speed; cast with- 
out tracheotomy; no anesthetic; opened larynx without cutting 
cricoid; partial paralysis of left side; removed the mucosa of left 
_ yentricle, both vocal cords and a piece of mucosa posterior to 
left arytenoid. Mare made a rapid recovery from operation 
_ and at present writing, two months after the operation, mare is 
_ reported as very much better and makes very slight noise when 
forced up hill. This mare will get better and finally entirely re- 
_ cover if not driven or worked too hard during the first six months 
after the operation. 

4 Case 20.—Black mare mule 7 years old. This mule had 
. _ changed owners some eight times during the past year on ac- 
_ count of being a roarer. The mule choked on being driven up 
: hill pulling a buggy with two persons in it. Cast without tracheo- 
- tomy; no anesthetic; opened larynx without cutting cricoid; 
_ found complete left side paralysis; removed mucosa from left 
_ yentricle, both vocal cords and elliptical piece of mucosa pos- 
_ terior to left arytenoid. This mule’s hind legs were pulled high 
on back and not sufficiently flexed, and she struggled vigorously 
“during operation and got up with difficulty and was partially 
paralyzed in both hind limbs for some hours after the operation. 
course of a week this lameness disappeared. Mule recovered 
_ from operation in twenty days. At present (seven weeks after 
_ the operation) mule does not roar. 


. ‘Tue regular monthly business session of the B. A. I. Veteri- 
_ nary Inspectors’ Association of Chicago was replaced with the 
_ third annual banquet of the association Saturday evening, March 

12, 1910, at “ The Saddle and Sirloin Club,” in their beautiful 
new banquet hall, which was artistically decorated. Eighty-five 
pH _banqueters were gathered at the festive board, who not only rel- 
_ ished the elaborate menu, but also enjoyed the terse and instruc- 
tive toasts and responses. The B. A. I. Sextette aided greatly to 
_ the evening’s entertainment by rendering a few of their choicest 
___ selections. 
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THE WorRK OF THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY FOR THE 


SUPPRESSION OF LIP-AND-LEG ULCERATION OF SHEEP. 


By A. D. MELvIN, CHIEF OF THE BuREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


For many years there have existed in the United States a 
group of diseases of an ulcerative nature affecting animals of var- 
ious species and attacking various parts of the body. These af- 
fections, which have been known by such names as foot-rot, ne- 
crotic dermatitis (or inflammation of the skin), necrotic stomat- 
itis (or sore mouth), and other terms, have been found by scien- 
tific investigation to be due to one and the same germ, known 
as the necrosis bacillus; consequently they have been grouped 
under the general designation of necrobacillosis, and may be con- 
sidered as a single disease manifesting itself in various forms. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry had occasion to study this 
disease as long ago as 1902, and during the period since that year 
it has made careful investigations and studies of various forms 


occurring in different species of animals. An article on foot-rot - 


of sheep and another dealing in general with the necrosis bacillus 
were published in the Bureau’s annual report for 1904, and a bul- 
letin was issued in 1905 with special reference to the forms known 
as calf diphtheria and sore mouth in pigs. In 1906 an importa- 
tion of Swiss goats was found affected with a disease which it 
was at first feared might be foot-and-mouth disease, but which 
proved on investigation to be necrobacillosis, and an opportunity 
was thus afforded for a study of the disease at that time. 

Until recently the nature of the disease in the United States 


in most instances has been mild, but within the past year or two 


* Presented at the recent convention of the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion at Ogden, Utah. 
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it has assumed a malignant form among sheep in Wyoming, 
Montana, and some of the other Western states, where it has 
especially affected the lips and legs of the animals (and in many 
cases the genital organs), and has received the name of lip-and- 
leg ulceration. 
It is my purpose at this time to discuss the nature of the dis- " 
ease only in a general way, and to discuss more especially the 
situation in the Western states during the past year or more and 
_ the steps taken by the Bureau of Animal Industry to suppress the 
disease. The technical side of the subject is presented in an ac- 
companying paper* by Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the Patho- 
logical Division of the Bureau. 
_ The first information received by the Department of Agricul- 
ture indicating the serious character that the disease had assumed 
among sheep in the Northwest was conveyed in a telegram of 
November 23, 1908, in which it was stated that there was a 
serious outbreak of what was called foot-and-mouth disease in 
_ three counties of Wyoming, and asking that the Bureau send an 
_ expert to make an investigation so that proper steps might be 


taken to deal with the trouble. This report, coming at a time 


__ when we were engaged in combating an outbreak of foot-and- 
_ mouth diease in the East, and when it was not known how far 
_ the contagion of that disease might have spread, caused grave 


_ apprehension that foot-and-mouth disease might have reached 


. _ the range country of the West, where it would have been a much 
_ more difficult and serious problem. I therefore took immediate 
_ Steps to have the disease in Wyoming investigated, and within a 


: week reports had been received from two of our inspectors, Drs. 


_ RR. Hz. Treacy and E. J. Cary, to the effect that the disease was of 
_ a necrotic nature and not foot-and-mouth disease. It is hardly 
_ necessary to add that this information was very gratifying and 


relieved the fear that had heen felt. 


Beis It appeared, however, that the disease affecting sheep in Wy- 
_ oming was really a serious matter, so a number of additional men 
_ were sent by the Bureau to examine flocks at different places and 


——- 


*Will be published in the May issue of Review. 
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to make a careful and thorough examination and study of the 
disease. Large numbers of specimens were sent to the patho- 
logical laboratory at Washington and were there examined by 
scientific methods that could not be used in the field. 

The result of these further investigations confirmed the diag- 
nosis already made and left no doubt that the disease was a malig- 
nant form of necrobacillosis. Attention was then directed to the 
study of methods of treatment, and steps were taken to dissemi- 
nate information as to the character of the disease and the meas- 
ures that should be taken to cure it and prevent its spread. 

In the early period of the outbreak the Department recom- 
mended that affected animals be segregated and given careful 
treatment by hand with proper disinfectants. This seemed to 
most sheep owners to be an impossible method of procedure, on 
account of the large number of animals affected and probably also 
because such treatment was so different from and so much more 
difficult than any method that they had ever before been obliged 
to use in handling their sheep. It should be under stood that at 
this time there had been no work done looking to the treatment 
of large bands of sheep running upon the open range. The next 
expedient resorted to in this emergency was the dipping in an 
antiseptic solution of the exposed sheep and those but slightly af- 
fected, with the expectation that this might check the disease 
and cure these slight cases. This treatment, however, seems in 
many instances not to have met with the success that was ex- 
pected of it, and to-day owners are returning to the hand treat- 
ment of all affected sheep, as originally proposed by the Bureau. 
The failure of dipping to give satisfactory results in all cases was 
probably because some sheep were actually infected before dip- 
ping and because in some cases the disease was contracted after 
dipping by the animals being placed in infected corrals, pens, or 
cars, or being driven over infected trails. 

At first it was hoped that as the affected territory was limited, 
the outbreak might be suppressed by local measures without the 
necessity of resorting to federal quarantine. Furthermore, the 
Bureau at this time had not finished its work of eradicating foot- 
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and-mouth disease in the East and was in no position to spare 
either the men or the money to take up in a vigorous way the 
suppression of lip-and-leg ulceration in the West. As the time 
went on, however, and the malignant form of nebrobacillosis con- 
tinued to spread, it was considered best to declare a federal quar- 
antine on sheep in eight counties in Wyoming, and this was done 
by the Secretary of Agriculture on August 6, 1909, to take effect 
_ August 12. This action was taken only after conference with the 
authorities of Wyoming and other states, and after receiving re- 
_ quests from those officers and from numerous sheepmen that the 
Bureau do what it could to check and eradicate the disease. 
During the month of August, while Secretary Wilson was on 
a trip of observation of the Department’s work in the West, he 
was appealed to by some of the sheepmen at Rawlins, Wyo., and 
he directed that I confer with them later and render whatever 
assistance the Bureau could give in_an effort to control and eradi- 
cate the disease. A meeting was therefore held at Cheyenne on 
August 30, which was attended by a large number of prominent 
sheep raisers, and by the governor, the state board of sheep com- 
missioners, and representatives of the state wool growers’ as- 
sociation, as well as by several representatives of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. The situation was discussed very fully as far 
_ as it was understood at that time with reference to the best meth- 
_ ods of combating the disease. At that time the Bureau represen- 
_ atives had not completed their investigations as to methods of 
treatment, which they had commenced only a few months before. 
\ Following this conference another meeting was held, at which 
the state board of sheep commissioners, representatives of the 
state wool growers’ association, and representatives of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry were present, and a draft of the Wyoming 
Order No. 29 was tentatively decided upon. 
As a result of these meetings, and at the request of the sheep 
_ owners, the Bureau undertook to assist in carrying out the order 
_ requiring dipping and the hand treatment of affected sheep, which 
_ at that time was thought to be the most expeditious method of 
dealing with the disease. | 
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The first federal quarantine order, which took affect August — 
12, prohibited the interstate movement from the quarantined area 
of sheep affected with lip-and-leg ulceration. It permitted the 
interstate shipment of exposed sheep to recognized slaughtering 
centers for immediate slaughter without dipping, but required 
the dipping of exposed sheep for interstate shipment for stock- 
ing or feeding purposes. Healthy unexposed sheep were allowed 
to be moved interstate from the quarantined area when accom- 
panied by a certificate of inspection by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. The quarantined area was slightly changed at the re- 
quest of the Wyoming board by an amendment effective Septem- 
ber I5. 

On November 22 the terms of the quarantine were somewhat 
altered so as to provide for a reinspection in less than seven 
days after inspection and dipping, and if necessary a second dip- 
ping, of sheep not diseased, but which were a part of a diseased 
band, before they could be moved interstate for breeding pur- 
poses, and also to provide that the state or territorial officials 
should assume the responsibility of permitting exposed sheep to 
be moved without dipping for feeding purposes into their respec- 
tive states or territories. 

As is always the case in enforcing quarantine measures, some 
inconvenience and hardship were occasioned, and there has been 
objection-on the part of sheep owners to the stringency of the 
measures applied. It is impossible to enforce a quarantine in 


such a way as to be effective in preventing the spread of a con- — 


tagious disease and at the same time to avoid hardship to stock 
growers and shippers. 

The shipping of exposed sheep to market centers for slaugh- — 
ter, and the occasional receipt at such places of sheep that had ~ 
developed the disease en route, resulted in many instances in 
great loss to the owners on account of the low prices that they 
were obliged to accept. 

The measures prescribed by the Department were made just 
as lenient as they could be, considering the nature of the disease, 
as the Department felt that it should not make its regulations un- 
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duly oppressive and should extend every facility to sheep owners 
for marketing their sheep consistent with the nature of the dis- 
ease and with proper sanitary precautions. 

In this matter the Bureau is standing between two conflicting 
interests. The sheep raisers in the infected area, on the one hand, 
wish to have their stock let out for marketing or feeding. The 
buyers and feeders in other parts of the country, on the other 
hand, want to be protected against the purchase of exposed sheep 
in which the disease afterwards develops. In this situation we 
have done our best to be fair to both sides. Nevertheless, com- 
plaints have been received from eastern feeders that the disease 
has broken out in sheep bought by them after having passed in- 
_ spection, and the Bureau has been asked to make settlement for 
losses resulting therefrom. 

The nature of the disease makes it impossible for even the 

most careful and expert inspector_to detect the presence of the in- 
fection in all cases before it has manifested itself in actual lesions, 
and this fact was a strong reason for requiring not only the in- 
spection, but the dipping of all exposed sheep, or sheep which, 
while apparently healthy, had formed part of diseased bands. 
F There has been some complaint on the part of sheep owners 
_ that Bureau inspectors have held up sheep which did not have lip- 
and-leg ulceration, but merely had sore mouths caused by frosted 
_ grass or the coarse, rough feed of winter. It is significant, how- 
ever, that sore mouths have not only been observed in grazing 
sheep, but have also been found in suckling lambs before they had 
commenced to eat herbage of any sort. 

It must be remembered that necrobacillosis in all its various 
q forms, whether mild or virulent, is an infectious disease, caused 

_ by the same gerni; and further, that it is also what is known as 
an inoculation disease; that is, the necrosis bacillus requires for 
its entrance into the body an impaired or broken tissue. The ef- 
fect of frosted herbage, hard wiregrass, and other similar sub- 
stances is to produce wounds into which the bacillus may enter 
and cause disease. When sheep are injured in this way and ap- 
parently have only the mild form of sore mouth, in territory 
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where the malignant form of the disease prevails and where the 
wounds are very likely to be infected with the germs, it is only 
a matter of a little time when the disease is likely to develop in 
them. 


Reliable evidence has been obtained in a number of instances 
showing that the disease was undoubtedly contracted by healthy 
sheep from infected premises, and it is very probable that many 
outbreaks have been produced through infected trails, cars, load- 
ing chutes, etc. 
With regard to the requirement of dipping, it may be said that 
the disinfection by dipping of sheep that have been exposed to a 
contagious disease of this kind before allowing them to be placed 
with healthy sheep is a requirement that is in entire accord with 
the best scientific knowledge regarding contagious diseases. The 
disinfection of such sheep is required for the same reason as the 
disinfection of harness, utensils, and equipment in a stable in 
which animals affected with a contagious disease have been kept; 
that is, even though certain animals are not actually affected with 
the disease, if they have been in contact with diseased animals 
or infected premises, they are likely to have the virus on their 
wool or on their bodies in the same manner that such virus might 
contaminate any inanimate object that had come in contact with 
diseased animals. 


Bearing in mind the nature of the disease, the limited infor- 
mation regarding its extent, and all the facts which I have stated, 
it is difficult to understand how any more lenient method could 
have been adopted by the Department of Agriculture in dealing 
with the disease. If it is to be controlled in any effective manner 
it is essential that more or less stringent measures should be 
taken, and the Department has endeavored to make its require- 
ments no more strict than necessary, and to permit the move- 
ment and marketing of sheep with just as little interference as 
possible, consistent with effective work. We have already had 
complaints of eastern buyers as before stated, that the disease 
was breaking out in sheep which had passed inspection. 
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An example of the damage caused by necrobacillosis in other 
species than sheep and also of the danger that would result from 
its spread is found in the case of the San Luis Valley of Colorado. 
Hog raising is an important and paying industry in that valley, 
but has been greatly interfered with by necrobacillosis, which has 
affected hogs there for several years. It seems likely that if the 
malignant form of ncrobacillosis should become transferred to 
other sections where hog raising is extensive, such as the Middle 
West, the same disastrous results might follow. 

If we are to succeed in controlling this disease, the efforts of 
the federal and state officers must be backed by the co-operation 
of the sheep raisers. If each individual flockmaster would apply 
effective treatment and cure the disease in his sheep and eradi- 
cate the contagion from his corrals, the disease could be sooner 
and more easily stamped out and the troublesome quarantine re- 
strictions removed. Many owners have treated their sheep, but 
it is necessary that this should be more generally done. The dis- 
ease yields to proper treatment in most cases, and effective meth- 
ods of treatment have been prescribed by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry and by state veterinary officers. It is within the power 
of the sheep raisers, by cleaning up their flocks, to hasten greatly 
the time when the quarantine can be raised, and the Bureau 
earnestly desires the help and co-operation of all who are inter- 


__ ested in bringing about that result. 


Even in the case of the mild form of sore mouth as it occurs 
in lambs, it would be much better if the owners would keep these 
lambs on their ranges or premises until the disease has run its 
_ course and the lambs have become well. This would only require 
holding them for a few weeks longer, and they could then be 
sent to market in good condition and without any likelihood of 
being held up. 

I want the stockmen of the country to realize that the object 
of the Bureau’s work is to protect and benefit their industry, and 
that in all our work we always have this object plainly in view. 
We must look at the matter in a broad way, however, and con- 
sider the good of the live-stock industry throughout the country 
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as a whole. It is not to be thought for a moment that a progres- 
sive nation such as ours would permit an injurious and destruc- 
tive contagious disease of live stock to spread all over the country 
just because effective measures for its control would entail some 
inconvenience and hardship on the stock raisers in a limited area. 

But the object of our work is not solely to protect the sections 
of the country where the malignant form of the disease has not 
spread. The interests of the sheep raisers in the infected terri- © 
tory demand that the disease should be controlled; and while the 
process may be somewhat burdensome to them for a time, the 
ultimate result will be greatly to their benefit. So whether we 
view the subject in a broad way from the standpoint of the live- 
stock industry of the country as a whole, or from the narrower 
standpoint of the interests of certain limited sections, the work 

of quarantine and suppression of a contagious disease can only be 
regarded as beneficial in the end. 

In endeavoring to control and eradicate contagious diseases 
of animals, however, the Bureau of Animal Industry always tries 
to proceed in such a way as to accomplish that result with the 
least possible disturbance and inconvenience to the movement and 
marketing of live stock. We endeavor to combine scientific 
knowledge with practical common sense. We are always willing 
to listen and learn, and are glad to confer with those engaged in 
the live-stock industry and to carry out their wishes so far as pos- 
sible. It has been very gratifying indeed for me and my assist- 
ants to be able to meet with the wool growers and the various 
state sanitary officers and to discuss this subject from the dif- 
ferent viewpoints. I trust that this discussion has resulted in all 
of us acquiring more information on this very important subject, 
and that this conference will be of benefit to the sheep industry. 


| CALIFORNIA, SEPTEMBER 6-7-8-9, IQIO. | 
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COCCIDIOSIS OF CATTLE AND HORSES. * 


By Joun ReicHet, V.M.D., In CHARGE OF THE LABORATORY OF THE PENNSYL- 
; ; VANIA STATE Live Stock SANITARY Boarp. 


In 1907 under the direction of Dr. Leonard Pearson, Chronic 
Bacterial Dysentery, or Johne’s Disease, in cattle was discovered 
in Pennsylvania in the laboratory of the Pennsylvania State 
Live Stock Sanitary Board. Since then the disease has been 
found in other states. A study and some experimental work 
with Chronic Bacterial Dysentery has. since then been a part of 
the work of the laboratory and all cattle reported with a chronic 
form of dysentery receive our attention. 

Late in 1908, Dr. W. H. Ridge, of Trevose, Pa., called our 
attention to a cow on a farm in Montgomery County in this 
state with all the symptoms of Chronic Bacterial Dysentery, and 
this cow was sent to the experimental farm of the State Live 
Stock Sanitary Board to take part in experiments with Chronic 
Bacterial Dysentery. This cow died within a short time and the 
clinical diagnosis of Chronic Bacterial Dysentery was not con- 
firmed at autopsy and subsequent examinations in the laboratory 
of specimens. The cattle and later the other animals upon this 
farm in Montgomery County were separately examined, during 
the year 1909, including sixty-three cattle. Rectal scrapings 
were made of all of the cattle early in 1909 followed by the ex- 
amination of the feces taken from the rectum of all the cattle 


_ again, the horses, goat and feces gathered from two of the 


‘iihins 


ar alee 


chicken houses early in 1910. In all of the specimens collected, 
except in the feces from the chicken houses, bodies were found in 
the smears stained as for acid-fast bacilli, which varied from 


* Read before the meeting of the Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical Association 
of March 8, 1910, though previously announced at a meeting of the Keystone Veter- 
inary Medical Association, February 8, 1910. 
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rounded to oval in shape, taking on the red stain. They ap- 
peared most abundant in the cattle, although several of the horses 
showed them in fairly large numbers in the feces. These same 
bodies were found in the specimens of the cow sent to the experi- 
mental farm in 1908, and in another sent from the same farm 
early in 1909 which also died, showing all the symptoms of 
Chronic Bacterial Dysentery, but in which no evidence of Chronic 
Bacterial Dysentery could be detected at autopsy and laboratory 
examination made. -With the finding of these bodies in the feces 
of all cattle, horses and goat upon this farm, from which two 
cows died of a chronic dysentery and in which the same bodies 
were demonstrated in the feces and scrapings of the rectal mu- 
cous membrane, two adjacent farms were visited and rectal scrap- 
ings taken from six cows on one farm and five cows on the other. 
No such bodies were found in any of the eleven specimens. — 


Two calves kept in an enclosure upon the experimental farm 
of the State Live Stock Sanitary Board, in which the two cows 
were kept from the Montgomery County farm, were found to 
be the only two cattle of sixteen from which rectal scrapings were — 
taken in January, 1910, to show these bodies. The fourteen 
_ cattle in which no bodies were found in the feces are kept a con- — 
siderable distance from the enclosure in which the two calves, 
apparently contracted the infection under natural exposure. One 
of the calves was killed in January, 1910, to obtain fresh ma- 
terial, and the bodies already referred to were found in the feces 
and in the scrapings of the tips of the mucous membrane, which 
showed red foci resembling grossly the lesions seen in Chronic 
Bacterial Dysentery. No acid-fast bacilli were found. The 
small intestine showed an extensive enteritis, the mucous mem- 
brane aside from showing the tips of the irregular folds red- 
dened, was covered with a gray slimy coat. Scrapings of the 
mucous membrane of the small intestine showed more of the © 
bodies than the scrapings of the mucous membrane of the rectum. 
The mesenteric lymph glands showed red foci beneath the cap- — 


sule, in which the bodies were demonstrated in small numbers in 
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the smears made. Sections of the rectum and small intestine 
show many of these bodies within the epithelial cells of the mu- 
cous membrane, in the largest numbers in the small intestine. 
Unstained the bodies are seen rounded and oval in shape, 2.5 
to 5 microns in size, of a definite outline, many having a double 


walled appearance. Inner structure can be seen, which is well 


brought out in those stained with iron-haemotoxylin. The shape, 
outline, inner structure and presence of the bodies in the epithelial 


- cells is conclusive proof that they are coccides. They are smaller 


than the coccides (2.5 by 5 microns) that are known to infest 
cattle in foreign countries. It is believed that this coccidium is 
pathogenic for cattle and capable of producing a form of chron‘c 
dysentery. Although the coccides were found in the feces of the 
goat and ‘horses on the infected farms, no symptoms have been 
observed in either goat or horses. 


JuBILEE DINNER oF ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE NEW 
YORK-AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE.—If any graduate of 
the New York College of Veterinary Surgeons, the American 
Veterinary College, or the New York-American Veterinary Col- 
lege fails to receive a letter from the secretary from any cause, 
this notice is to inform him that there will be a meeting and 
jubilee dinner on Wednesday, April 20th. The meeting is called 


for 2 P. M. at 141 West Fifty-fourth street, and the dinner at 


7 P. M., at Reissenweber’s, Fifty-eighth street and The Circle 
(Eighth avenue), New York City. The number of years de- 
voted to the teaching of veterinary medicine by these three 
schools (now one) aggregate practically a century, being 99 
years in round numbers, and the features of this jubilee dinner 
will be such that no alumnus can afford to be absent. So as to 
facilitate the work of the dinner committee, it is suggested that 
you write at once to any member of the committee: Dr. W. C. 
Miller, 459 W. Forty-third street; Dr. Robert S. MacKellar, 351 
W. Eleventh street, or Dr. Robert W. Ellis, 509 W. One Hun- 


_ dred and Fifty-second street, New York City, enclosing check 


for $3.50, the price per plate, requesting that they mail you a 
ticket at once and reserve a good place for you at the table. 


“HORSE DOCTOR IN TROUBLE, 


By H. A. Hexa, M.D.C., Granite Fats, Minn, 7 


W. H. Coons, of Canby, Minn., was brought before the 


district court of this place and had to stand trial for a malprac- 
tice suit. The plaintiff is a farmer living near Canby and claims 
that he lost a mare in foaling on account of Coons’ carelessness. 
Coons is connected with a livery business at Canby, and said 
he had been practising veterinary medicine off and on for the 
last thirty years. He is about 60 years of age, puts up a good 
appearance, is quite eloquent in his talk, and his expressions are 
convincing and emotional. He carries two valuable books with 
him. The biggest one is a stock book which has stood the test 
for about thirty years and gives the treatment for all the diseases 
of horses, cattle, swine, sheep, dogs, cats and poultry. The 
smaller book is U. S. government special report on horses, and 
even this book Coons considers very valuable. He says he used 
to have all the other veterinary works, but they burned down 
when his office went up in the smoke. Besides the two books, 
Coons exhibits one big foal hook and an osteotrite. He is a warm 
defender of professional rights, and it pleases him to talk of us 
veterinarians. : 
Coons is called on the stand first and testifies something like 
this: One day last May he was called to plaintiff's farm and 
he reached there about 8 o’clock P. M. and found a mare trying 
to foal. He feels the mare and finds anterior presentation with 
the head turned back. Both front feet are in the passage and 
protrude about two inches on the outside. He could not find the 
head, so he takes his osteotrite and cuts both front feet off about 
the knee. He could not find the head now even, and in an at- 
tempt to turn the foal, he takes hold of the hind legs, but could 
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not turn the foal. Then he takes his osteotrite and cuts off the 
hind legs about the hock. This way he works for about eight 
_ hours, and about 4 o’clock in the morning, after having exhausted 
all human training and skill, he gives up and says to the owner: 
“ I bet twenty-five dollars there isn’t a man in the state of Minne- 
_ sota who can get that colt out of her.” 
Plaintiff testifies that he called Coons to assist a mare in foal- 
_ ing and when Coons reached the place and examined the mare, 
| he said: “We have to cut the colt all to hell.’ While Coons 
worked i in the mare he used a big foal hook, which slipped and 
tore the mare several inches, causing bleeding. Coons used ropes 
_and had a livery man to help him to fasten the ropes on the foal’s 
Ries: They killed the mare and on post mortem found one rope 
“on one hind leg and the other rope on one front leg. When 
Coons noticed this, he exclaims: “ My God, if I did not have 
the ropes wrong I would have saved=your mare.” 
_ Coons testifies now that it was not a mistake on his part, but 
‘that he fastened the ropes that way for the purpose that he could 
get the foal nearer to him so he could cut the foal’s body in two 
wit! | his osteotrite and deliver it in two pieces. 
___ Several witnesses were heard, but they testified same as above. 
Three veterinarians were also called to give expert testimony, 
ut only one, in behalf of the plaintiff, was put on the stand. 
_ After a few hours’ deliberation the jury rendered the verdict: 
De endant Coons is found guilty of malpractice and has to pay 
_value of the mare, one hundred and seventy-five dollars 
(s $175. 00) with interest from May, 1909. 
x Defendant Coons applied for new trial, which was granted, 
. c d the case will come up again in June. 


EDs. G. E. THomas, Billings, Montana, in forwarding a copy 
f the program of a special meeting of the Montana Veterinary 
Medical Association, held at Billings, February 9-10, says: 
“ Our association is in its infancy and membership small, but we 
me de a good showing here and have bright prospects for the fu- 
a a ure.” The program certainly indicates a good meeting judg- 
¢ from the subjects treated and their authors. 


REPORTS OF CASES. 


SOME REPORTS OF CASES.* 
By W. J. Martin, V.S., Kankakee, Ill. 


A CASE OF OPEN Joint.—On April 1oth of this year I re- 
ceived a message from Mr. C. to visit his farm, as he had had a 
valuable young mare badly injured in a runaway. On arrival at 
the farm, I learned that Mr. C., while in the field’ working four 
big horses on a “ Pulverizer,”’ the animals had become frightened 
and made a strenuous attempt to get away. In the mixup, the 
tongue of the implement plunged into the ground and broke short 
off near its insertion into the machine; this had thrown Mr. C. 
from the seat and at the same time threw a young mare that was 
hitched on the “ nigh ” side of the machine down; when she was 
quickly dragged by the other horse up against the revolving 
knives of the implement. 

When matters were finally straightened out it was found that 
the fallen mare had been badly injured by the sharp blades, on 
the external surface of the left hind leg. Previous to my arrival, 
the mare had been placed in a box stall, where, owing to the ex- 
citement, as well as the loss of considerable blood, she soon laid — 
down with the injured limb underneath the body. On getting — 
her up, the injured limb was seen to be thorouea, soaked with 
urine from the floor. 

On examining the injured leg, a sharp incision was found 
about six inches in length, situated on the external surface of the 
tarsal joint, on a line with the junction of the caleaneum and 
cuneiform bones. The incision extended down to the bones of the 
tarsus for its entire length. At the lower orifice, synovial fluid 
was discharging. The mare did not manifest much pain or suf- 
fering aside from being somewhat excited and nervous. The 
fact that the animal had lain down and thereby rendered the parts 
liable to septic infection caused me to give a guarded prognosis to 
the now anxious owner. 


* Presented at twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Ill. Vet. Med, Ass’n, December, | 


1909. 
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Hot antiseptic fomentations were used to cleanse the entire 


joint, sapo viridis, U. S. P. was then applied to the edges of the 


wound and the hair was removed with a razor. The joint was 


_ again fomented with the hot antiseptic solution, and the incision 
_ into the joint was entirely filled with boracic acid; the joint was 
_ then swathed in absorbent cotton and roller bandages applied. 


_As the mare was young and strong and appeared to be abun- 
dantly able to stand up, at least for a few days, it was decided 
as best not to put her in slings, but to tie her head up so that she 


would be unable to lie down and thereby soil the leg. The dress- 


ing was not interfered with until the fourth day, when it was re- 


‘moved, and a nice large clot of synovia was found resting snugly 


at the base of the wound. The joint as a whole was now dressed 
with an antiseptic emollient ointment, but none of this was per- 
mitted to enter the wound, which was again filled with boracic 
acid and done up as before. The general appearance of the mare 
at this time was very encouraging, she ate well, did not expe- 
rience a great deal of pain in the joint, and stood up well. 

The second dressing was allowed to remain in position for 
five days, when it was removed. And it was then seen that there 
was but a small amount of synovia on the cotton and healing was 
making rapid progress. From this time forward, the mare made 
a rapid and uninterrupted recovery, and at the end of twenty 


_ days the bandages were dispensed with and equal parts of boracic 


acid and hydrated alum were dusted on the parts several times 
daily to heal the ununited edges of the skin. When healed, there 


remained but a slight cicatrix of the skin, and but a slight en- 


3 largement of the joint without any lameness. 


A Unique CasE or CHOKE.—On June 7th of this year I re- 
ceived a message from Mr. R. to come to his farm forthwith, as 
one of his best mares was choking. On reaching the farm the 


following account of his troubles was given to me by Mr. R. At 


noon he had given the subject (a fine mare aged three years of 


; _ the draft type) a small feed of oats. The animal apparently be- 
_ ing very hungry or greedy, attempted to swallow the entire 


amount at once; in this she was unsuccessful, and a case of choke 


' was the result. Mr. R. being alone on the farm at the time, be- 


came somewhat excited, and in an endeavor to relieve the mare 
he seized a cheap twenty-five cent whip which was close at hand, 
and with this he endeavored to push the mass of oats down the 


_ mare’s throat. In this maneuver he was highly successful, but 
- alas, on attempting to withdraw his improvised probang, twelve 
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inches of it remained in the pharynx. On adjusting the speculum 
and widely extending the mare’s mouth, the hand could be passed 
deeply into the pharyngeal region where the fingers encountered 
the foreign body with its upper end resting about at the junction 
of the larynx and the esophagus. Attempts to remove the object 
with the fingers proved unavailing, as but two of the middle 
fingers could be made to encompass it. A long slender splinter 
molar forceps was procured and with this instrument the whip 
butt was easily removed. The mare was of a very quiet disposi- 
tion, and hence the trouble of chloroform anesthesia or esopha- 
gotomy was avoided. : 

The laryngeal parts were swabbed with a weak solution of 
borax and the animal’s head tied up for the night. A guarded 
prognosis was given, because the foreign body had been in situ 
for about eight hours and fatal laryngeal complications were 
feared. For five days the mare was unable to partake of either 
water or food; after this date, she drank water with difficulty, 
and could masticate a small amount of succulent green food. 
Hot fomentations were applied several times daily around the 
throat. and followed with inunctions of camphorated oil; an ab- 
cess developed on the internal mucous surface of the larynx 
which at one time threatened suffocation, but ruptured just prior 
to the time tracheotomy was decided upon. After the evacu- 


ation of the abscess, the mare made a rapid and complete re- 


covery. 


A PecuLiaR ACcIDENT.—On October tst of this year I was 
summoned to attend a horse in the adjoining county that had 
during the night previous stumbled into a section of a field har- 
row that had been carelessly left in a field where the horse was at 
pasture. The right fore foot of the animal had been firmly wedged 
between two rows of teeth on the implement in so firm a manner 
as to render useless all efforts of the horse to free himself. Dur- 
ing its struggles the animal had fallen over on its right side with 
the hind part of the body on the harrow, while the head and 
shoulders rested on the ground. In this predicament the horse 
was found the next morning by its owner. During its struggles 
one of the harrow teeth had penetrated the external wall of the 
hoof just above the coronary band and downward for a distance 
of two inches. Some idea may be gained of the frantic strug- 
gles of the animal to release himself, when it was seen that one 
of the heavy harrow teeth had been bent to a right angle by the 
weight and exertions of the horse. 


———e ne 
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On my arrival, which was in the afternoon, the animal pre- 

- sented a frightful appearance. The right side of the head and 
neck was swollen to an enormous extent. The right eye was 
swollen entirely shut, though the pupil was not ruptured; the 
_ membrana nictitans protruded around the entire lower border, 
and was greatly. swollen. Thé lips were greatly swollen and re- 
tracted, so that the incisor teeth were exposed. The right flank 
_ and hip were also bruised and swollen, wherever the weight of 
the body had rested on the harrow. Severe lameness was present 
_ in right fore foot that had been injured by the harrow tooth. 
The owner thinking that the animal would never recover, was 
_ anxious to “use the ax”’; but to this procedure his better half 
> Be cusly objected, the animal being her driving horse, ‘“ and 
not afraid of automobiles,” and insisted that I be sent for. Hence 
_ my appearance on the scene. The old horse (some 12 or 14 years 
_ old) appeared cheerful out of his remaining good eye; he was in 
jlendid health and condition previous to the accident which 
ave me some encouragement to undertake the treatment of the 

=. The swollen head and neck*were first thoroughly fomented 
Qo warm water and antiseptic solutions impregnated strongly 
halum. Deep incisions were then made through the swollen 
es of the face, neck and lips, and large amounts of bloody 
was squeezed therefrom, which afforded great relief to the 
t. After the scarifications were concluded, the parts were 
fomented, and when dry, annointed with antiseptic linseed 
he injured foot was treated likewise, and was not pan- 
_ This treatment was advised to be continued at intervals 
w hours, as septicemia was feared. As there was not much 
experienced by the animal in breathing, the tracheotomy 
was not used, although the owner was advised that it would 
bly have to be used later on; and to advise me if difficult 
thing should occur. 
s the case was eighteen miles from my office, I informed 
1e owner that I would return on the third day, in the mean- 
should the animal die, he was to notify me. On my next 
I found the animal much improved, the swelling had greatly 
sided, and the horse was contentedly munching on some green 
ver hay. The warm fomentations and oil embrocations were 
ordered continued, though at longer intervals, and the animal 
“made a good recovery, with the exception of severe lameness in 
the foot which had been injured by the harrow tooth; and this 

_ also has gradually yielded to proper treatment. 
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I report this case for the sole purpose of calling attention to 
the fact that we should not be too hasty in forming an unfavor- 
able prognosis and refusing to treat, even the most desperate ap- 
pearing cases, because such do oftentimes recover under the most 
unfavorable circumstances, when given rational treatment. 


CYSTIC AND URETHRAL CALCULI. 
By Dr. C. W. Sprincer, Uniontown, Pa. 


Foxhound, eighteen months old, admitted to hospital on No- 
vember 4, 1909, with history of urinary trouble for past six 
weeks, especially after a fox chase, when he would have much 
tenesmus and only a dribbling of urine. 


Dog from which 2 oz. Cystic Calculus was removed November 9, 1909 
Picture was taken on December 15, 1909. 
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EXAMINATION.—Upon passing catheter an obstruction was 
encountered at posterior end of bone in penis; urethral calculi. 

I then palpated the bladder. bimanually; a large, hard mass 
could be distinctly felt about the size of a hen’s egg. 


Cystic Calculus removed from eighteen months’ old 
Foxhound. Stone weighs 2 oz. and measures six inches in 
circumference. Dog made good recovery. 


OPERATION.—Removal of stone was advised and consent 
granted, November 9, 1909. 

A catheter was passed into urethra until it came in contact 
with obstruction. An incision was made in urethra over end of 
catheter and calculi removed. The catheter was then passed 
into bladder, which was irrigated with boric acid solution. 

After disinfection of skin, an incision was made through ab- 
dominal wall on left side of penis and the bladder exposed. An 
assistant now placed finger in rectum and pushed bladder up- 
ward and forward. An incision was made longitudinally through 
the bladder wall, which was greatly thickened, and the stone ex- 
tracted by means of a pair of small bitch obstetrical forceps. 


The bladder was then closed with two rows of continuous 
Lembert’s sutures of catgut. 
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The abdomen was closed with a continuous catgut suture 
and the skin with interrupted silk sutures. 


Post-OPERATIVE TREATMENT.—A catheter was passed daily 
for four days, or until the urine was passed voluntarily. Water 
was given ad libitum and dog kept on light diet for ten days. 
Bowels were kept open. 

Recovery was protracted but uneventful. 

Stone weighs 2 oz. and measures six inches in circum- 
ference. 


TERATOID DEVELOPMENTS IN TESTICLES OF 
HORSES. 


By B. F. Kaupp, M.S., D.V.S., Pathologist, Colorado Agricultural College. 


Teratoid growths originate from germs or cells that have 
been extruded during early foetal development. The dermoid 


Fic. 1. 


cyst is an inclusion of cells of the ectoderm. In the dermoid cyst 
there is found similar structure to the outer skin. The stratified 
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epithelium lining the cavity is supported by a dense layer of con- 
nective tissue. Hair is developed from well-developed follicles. 
There is also found glands.. The contents of the cyst consists 
of a dirty brown fluid which consists of the secretions from sweat 
glands, fatty material and desquamated epithelium. 


Fic. 2. 


The dermoid cysts in cattle and horses are most often found 
in the region of the neck. Dermoid cysts are found in birds and 
contain feathers. These cysts are called Cystomapenniferum, or 
feather follicles. The palpebral tertia occurs in the palpebral 
region of cattle and dogs and is due to faulty closure of the pal- 
pebral fissure. 

In Fig. 1 can be seen the sectional surface of a testicle from 
a cryptorchid horse. a indicates two small dermoids filled with 
hair and a dirty brown fluid, consisting of exfoliated epithelia, 
fatty material and serum. The major part of the testicle is com- 
posed of loosely arranged connective tissue. 

“Tooth material is sometimes found in testicle and ovaries 
as well as in other parts of the body, other than the normal place 
for their development. These teeth are accounted for by sup- 
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posing that they are the result of misplaced embryonic cells. 
Fig. 2 shows a photograph of a testicle from a cryptorchid 
horse. This testicle contains eight compound teeth. Each tooth 
is surrounded by a connective tissue capsule. a@ indicates three 
of the teeth. b indicates the cord. Fig. 3 shows a microscopic 
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section of this tooth material. @ shows the enamel tubules; 
b the dentinal tubules; c the dentinal fibrils; d the juncture be- | 
tween the dentin and enamel. 

The tooth material for microscopic examination was first 
decalcified in 10 per cent. hydrochloric acid, then imbedded in 
paraffin in the usual manner for section purposes. Section 
stained in hematoxylin and eosin and clarified in oil of cloves. 

Both of these testicles were smaller than the normal testicle 
of an adult horse. 


SOME PARASITES IN SHEEP AND HORSES.* 
By Dr. C. C. Stevens, Sandusky, Mich. 


Case 1. A four-year-old Western horse. 

Symptoms—Ailing about three weeks; found paleness of 
mucous membranes; fairly strong pulse, 38-40; respiration 
normal; one eyelid and one ear drooped, and would stand in 
whatever position it was left in; temperature 105. 


* Presented at special meeting of Mich, State Vet. Med. Ass’n, Saginaw, Jan. 25, 1910- 
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Before arriving home from call, was informed that horse 
was dead. Went back and held post mortem. Found a quantity 
_ of yellow serus fluid in abdominal cavity, also some in thoracic 
_ cavity; internal organs apparently normal. Upon opening 
stomach, found it contained about sixty strongylus armatus and 
found about eighty in intestines; found thirty-eight tapeworms; 
in large colon found apparently thousands of worms attached to 
mucous coat in clusters from one-half to two inches long. 


Case 2. A seven-months-old colt. 

Found it dead on arrival. On post mortem found six or 
___ seven feet of small intestines completely plugged with strongylus 
_ armatus; stomach was also filled with the same parasite; found 
over eighty tapeworms. 


a Case 3. Owners had lost two lambs the last few days;. upon 
_ going to the premises, found one just dead and two sick. Owner 
_ said lambs were smart until about five or six hours before death, 
_ during which time diarrhoea was noticed; wander off from flock, 
stupor, finally coma, then death. Advised destroying one of the 
_ sick ones. Post mortem showed internal organs apparently 
normal, but upon rolling abdominal viscera out, there appeared 
a vermicular, life-like motion to the bowels. Upon slitting open 
the bowels, a fold of tape-worm apparently was forced out by 
_ internal pressure. It was found that the small intestine was 
_ completely plugged; seven worms were found fifty-three feet 
_ long, one twenty-eight feet, and several from ten inches to four, 
_ five and six feet. Nearly five hundred feet of tapeworms were 
_ taken from this lamb. 


q Case 4. This was the lamb that was dead upon my arrival. 
Found about the same condition, as also was another one 
_ Opened at the same time. These lambs run on an old meadow 
__ which was good feed for sheep. 


A PROLIFIC COW. 


_ American VeTertnary Review, New York City, Editors: 


3 Many times I have read cases of special interest in the RE- 
View, and thought perhaps this one might add to same, so will 
enclose history and picture. 
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The case is an eight-year-old grade Ayrshire, owned by 
Dennis Hurley of this vicinity. In five years gave birth to twelve 
calves as follows: 


At three years of age, twins. 

At four years of age, triplets. 

At five years of age, twins. 

At six years of age, triplets. 

At seven years of age, didn’t breed. 
At eight years of age, twins. 


All the calves are living, all presentations normal, with the 
exception of the last one, which was an anterior with lateral de- 
viation of the head. 

Very truly yours, 


A. W. BAKER & Son. 
Brasher Falls, N. Y. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


NO PROSPECT OF PASSAGE OF THE ARMY VETERI- 
NARY BILL. 


After ‘waiting for nearly three months for information re- 
garding the army veterinary bill before Congress, the news 
finally comes that its passage is not expected during the present 


session. The principal reason given is that Congress has taken 


a firm stand in the matter of economy, and that no bills will be 
passed that increase any branch of the army in numerical 
strength or pay. The army veterinary bill does not call for an 
increase in the number of veterinarians, needed as it is, while 
the increase of pay recommended would be only about $5,000 
annually, which is an insignificant amount of money. 

The other cause attributed as holding back our bill is that 
the Democratic members ‘of the House Military Committee are 
opposed to it. Two of these were approached by letter, and 
neither of them stated any objection to the bill. In fact, Repre- 
sentative Hay, the leader of the Democrats in that committee, 
replied that he would be glad to do all he can to assist in its 
passage, should opportunity offer itself. 

Thus it would appear that the real reason for the hopeless 
condition of this bill is that it is not strongly enough backed, 
and that it is looked upon as unimportant. If this bill does not 
become a law before the general army reorganization bill is in- 
troduced into Congress next year, as contemplated, we shall 
loose heavily in that scheme. The positions of veterinarians, as 
provided for in that measure, were undoubtedly calculated with 
a view to a previous passage of the present army veterinary bill. 
Some culling in the higher positions, at first acceded, has already 
been done in that scheme on account of the failure of the old 
bill, and more of it may follow before it comes fully to light, so 
= we may find ourselves again at the bottom of everybody 
else. 

There has been so little interest taken in the present army 
veterinary bill by the army veterinarians themselves and the 
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veterinary profession generally, that those few who have bravely 
stood by it are thoroughly disheartened. This not so much, to 
state it again, on account of the loss of benefit that would have 
accrued from the present bill, but on account of losing the really 
improved positions contemplated for the future in the new army 
reorganization scheme. 

This is the aspect of the present situation. It will take some 
severe awakening among the army veterinagians to make good 
the loss sustained by dragging along the present army veter- 
inary bill for over five years, even opposing it, as it has been, 
from our own ranks because it embodied some unpleasant fea- 
tures. These will aways reappear in any bill presented by the 
government. And it will need a strong appeal to the veterinary 
profession in general to show that the passage of a bill which 
puts the army veterinary service on a respectable footing is not 
merely for the benefit of forty-two army veterinarians, but that 
such would have a direct bearing upon the standing, reputation 
and progress of the whole veterinary profession of America. 
Not until this is realized and a conscious enthusiasm aroused, 
can we hope to take another step forward in the evolution of 
American veterinary science and practice. 


OLar SCHWARZKOPF. 


ARMY PERSONAL NOTES. 


Drs. Alexander Plummer, 4th Cavalry, and R. H. Power, 
4th Field Artillery, have been designated by the War Depart- 
ment to represent the army at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association at San Francisco in Septem- 
ber, 1910. 

Dr. Gerald E. Griffin, 3d Field Artillery, has in the March 
issue of the Journal of the U. S. Cavalry Association an article 
on *‘ Saddle and Harness Galls,”’ that is one of the best heart-to- 
heart talks to officers of the mounted service by a veterinarian 
which we have read in many years. Its memorizing by our young 
army veterinarians is sincerely recommended, because they all 
come into the military service utterly unacquainted with the great 
importance of the subject. 

Dr. Coleman Nockolds, 1st Cavalry, now stationed at the 
Presidio of San Francisco, has not announced the appearance 
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_ of a first-born, but we happen to hear of it. . There is no vacancy 

_ now in the Army Veterinary Corps, and the several threats of 

_ resignation from the service have not come true. The good, old 
army of Uncle Sam is not so bad after all. : 


THE ARMY VETERINARY BILL PASSES THE 
SENATE. 


Since writing the above report, word comes that the Senate 
has passed the bill: S. 1692, on March 9. This bill was published 
_ in the issue of September, 1909, of the AMERICAN VETERINARY 
_ Review. It is a more satisfactory bill to the younger army vet- 
_  erinarians, as it does not require a re-examination until they have 
_ feached ten years of service, when they will be entitled to the pay 
and allowances of a first lieutenant. 

We are pleased to report that there was no real opposition to 
_ the bill. Senator Root started an inquiry about the increased 
_ rank recommended, against which we know he is hostile. Sen- 
_ ator Warren replied there was no increased rank, only an increase 
Of pay, which brought out inquiries from other senators, until 
- Senator Gallinger made the following statement: 

: “The senator from Wyoming is aware, but it is well enough 
_ to put it on record, that the requirements or veterinary colleges 
_ to-day are quite as exacting as those of our best medical colleges. 
. _ These men have to go through a curriculum of the same length, 
studying substantially the same subjects, in addition to which 
they get, of course, instruction in the treatment of the various 
domestic animals. When a young man is graduated from a vet- 
erinary college to-day, he has given as much time and as much 
_money to acquire his education as a young man who is gradu- 
_ ated from one of our very best medical colleges.” 
_ _ this brief but benevolent statement apparently cut off all 
_ further opposition. The veterinarians of Senator Gallinger’s 
State, in fact all of us, should express our appreciation to him for 
his liberal standpoint taken. 

The bill goes now to the House Military Committee. It will 
__ bea great deal more difficult to get a favorable consideration there 
_ than in the Senate, from reasons well known. Only by a con- 
_ certed action and enthusiastic support of the whole veterinary 
profession of the United States can we hope to succeed there. 
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The members of the House Military Committee should be ap- 
proached first, asking them by letter to support this bill: “S. 
1692, to increase the efficiency of the veterinary service of the 
army,” and then similar letters should be forwarded to all repre- 
sentatives from the various states. Let everyone of our col- 
leagues in civil life, who can muster any influence, do his share 
in assisting to help this bill pass which cannot but reflect favor- 
ably upon veterinary progress in America generally. 


BRR. 3 


THE second annual banquet and ball of the Veterinary Med- 
ical Association of the Colorado Agricultural College was held 
in the Masonic Temple, Ft. Collins, Colorado, February 25, 1910. 
The banquet room was gorgeously decorated with pennants. The 
reception rooms showed an array of college pillows in cozy cor- 
ners. The following is the list of toasts: Dr. Geo. H. Glover, 
toastmaster; “To Our Guests,’ Mr. Y. R. Balmer; “ To the 
Faculty,’ Dr. A. W. Whitehouse; Response, Dr. I. E. Newsom; 
“To the ‘ Vets,’ ’ Miss Nellie Stiers; ‘“‘ Why is a ‘ Vet,’ ” Prof. 
i, C. Alford. Talks were also made by ex-Lieutenant-Governor 
Brush and Senator Ammonds, both of the Colorado State Board 
of Agriculture. An excellent talk was also made by Dr. C. A. 
Lory, president of the college. 


Opposep To Docxtnc: When the press of the country be- 
comes thoroughly aroused on the subject of docking horses’ tails, | 
this evil will be stamped out. It is encouraging to receive from 
S. S. Toman, editor of the Trotter and Pacer, New York, a letter 
in which he says: : 

“We have been getting Our Dumb Animals for several 
years and the writer always peruses it with pleasure and satis- — 
faction. We are in thorough sympathy with the grand work 
you are promoting and I am proud of the fact that our own 
paper is very consistent with the course of your paper in the 
matter of stimulating kindly feeling and sympathy toward all 
dumb animals. We have always taken a strong ground against — 
the custom of docking and never have allowed the picture of a — 
docked horse to appear in our paper.” al 

An excellent example for other horse journals to follow. 
—Our Dumb Animals. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., February 21, 1910. 


Editors AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW, 509 West One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-second street, New York, N. Y.: 


The quarterly meeting of the Pacific States Veterinary Medi- 
ical Association was held in this city last Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. It was well attended and intense interest was taken in the 
reading and discussion of the papers by the various veterinarians. 
The association, while primarily a California institution, has now 
taken the entire Pacific Slope under its jurisdiction and is rapidly 
gaining in membership, hoping soon to be one of the largest 
veterinary organizations on the Coast. 

The association resolved to lend its every aid to entertain the 
visiting delegates on the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion at the annual convention to be held in San Francisco, Cal., 
September 7th, 8th, 9th and toth, this year, and to that end ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with sister associations and the 
General Committee of the A: V. M. A. 

A discussion as to the advisability of establishing a remount 
station on the Pacific Coast was productive of the following 
resolution : 

Whereas, It is now the policy of the United States War De- 
partment to establish remount stations throughout the country, 
at which young horses purchased directly from the farmers and 


_ breeders are trained for army uses, and 


Whereas, In the Pacific Coast States large numbers of horses 
suitable for army purposes are bred and raised, some of which are 
sold to the government and transported across the country to 
the remount stations located in Oklahoma, Idaho, and other dis- 
tant points, therefore be it 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this organization it would 
be economical and otherwise advantageous to the government to 
have a remount station established at some point in Central Cali- 
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fornia, that such station would be of great benefit to the farmers 
and breeders of the Pacific Coast states, who would thus be pro- 
vided with a market for their horses close at hand, and that by its 
establishment the government would effect a very large saving in 
the transportation of horses, hundreds of which are annually 
brought across the country from the eastern and middle states 
by rail and shipped to our island possessions from Seattle and 
San Francisco. 


Resolved, That the matter of the economic value of a remount 
station in California be called to the attention of our senators 
and representatives in Congress, and that they be requested to 
use their best efforts to scure the establishment of a remount sta- 
tion in this state as soon as possible. 


Resolved that a copy of these resolutions, signed by the presi- 
dent and secretary of this organization, be sent to each of the 
senators and represntatives in Congress of the state of California. 


A long discussion was had over a stallion law. It was dis- 
cussed in all its phases and it was resolved that the enactment of 
such a law was of immediate necessity. It is to be modeled after 
some of those in effect in fourteen states of the Union, and so 
framed that it will be acceptable to owners and dealers of stal- 
lions and at the same time prevent the breeding of unfit or blem- 
ished stock. The matter will immediately be brought to the at- 
tention of the legislature as soon as it meets in January, and 
every effort made to enact a law as indicated. 

The papers and authors were as follows: “ Bacterine in 
Treatment of Fistula of the Withers,” Dr. J. B. Boomer, San 
Francisco; “ History of Veterinary Legislation in California,” 
Dr. Thos. Carpenter, Oakland; “‘ Three Interesting Post Mor- 
tems,” Dr. N. E. Nielsen, Sacramento. 


The clinic was interesting and edifying. (a) “ The Extraction 


of Sixth Molar with Open Molar Cutters”; (b) “ Removal of 


a Portion of Incisors in Old Horse,” Dr. Tra B. Dalziel, San 


Francisco; “ Tibial Neurotomy for Relief of Spavin Lameness,” 
Dr. Thos. Carpenter, Oakland; “‘ Goitre,” Dr. J. B. Boomer, San 
Francisco; “ Czesarian Section in the Bitch,” Dr. W. L. William- 
son, San Francisco: * Removal of Anal Glands of the Skunk, a 
Dr. G. W. Locke, Lockford, Cal. 


Respectfully submitted, 
‘'N. E. Nretsen, Secretary. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Text Book oF MEDICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY, by Elias H. Bartley, 
B.S., M.D., Ph.G., Professor of Chemistry, Toxicology and Pediatrics in 
Long Island College Hospital; late Dean and Professor of Organic Chem- 

istry in the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, etc. Seventh Revised Edition 
with ninety illustrations, 734 octavo pages, cloth. Philadelphia, P. Blakis- 
ton’s Son and Co., 1909. . 


This book, from the press of the celebrated medical publish- 


ing house of P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., contains all the essentials 


of chemistry needed for the medical student. Covering, in 
Part I., chemical physics, the author, in Part II., takes up the 


theoretical chemistry referring to the atom and molecule. While 


in Part III. attention is fully paid to inorganic chemistry, in 


‘which the several groups are given all the necessary space. In 


Part IV. the author treats, not too technically, organic chem- 
istry, closing with sections on alkaloids, ptomains, toxins, food 
poisoning, glucosides, proteins, vegetable and biliary coloring 
matters, poisons and their antidotes. But it is in Part V. that 
Dr. Bartley has best acquitted himself as the practical chemist 
that he is known to be. The writer on chemistry is too fre- 
quently apt to be a man unmindful of the applications of the 
science to practical medicine. Dr. Bartley is not one of these. 
In Part V. he takes up physiological chemistry; the enzymes and 
ferments; animal nutrition; foods and diet; digestion; milk; 


colostrum; milk adulterations; the urine. A carefully written 


table of contents, glossary and index accompany the text. 
Works on chemistry are all too frequently flatulent or 
muddle-headed. Either the writers think it. necessary to over- 
load, through the length of several volumes, their work with a 
multiplicity of words. Like Lord Beaconsfield said of Gladstone, 
an author on chemistry is too often “a sophisticated rhetorician 
inebriated with the exuberance of his own verbosity.” Or 
writers on chemistry may, in their dullness, leave unexplained 
what should be explained, and go explaining things which should 
not be explained. Flatulency and muddle-headedness are the 
pitfalls of writers on chemistry. Dr. Bartley in his work has 
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avoided both evils. The medical student will find in his book 
the chemical facts necessary to be known before materia medica 
is studied. Should the facts on chemical physics, theoretical 
chemistry, inorganic, organic and physiological chemistry in the 
work be mastered, in connection with a quantum of laboratory 
work, the student will be prepared for collateral work akin to 
chemistry, and, besides, will have acquired something of practical 
worth—which is something far better than having a head full 
of useless chemical terminology. We recommend Dr. Bartley’s 
work to instructors in chemistry in veterinary colleges. Six suc- 
cessful editions have already made it well known in the medical 
colleges. 


D. A. H. 


To1ROUGH the courtesy of Dr. O. L. Boor, secretary of the 
Indiana State Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners, we are 
in receipt of a clipping from The Indianapolis Star of Thursday, 
February 3, 1910, which states that veterinarian James S. Cul- 
bert, of Muncie, was chosen as Eighth District chairman by the 
Republican party. They state further that Dr. Culbert has been 
active in politics ever since he came into the county, having 
served one term as Jay County chairman and one term as post- 
master cf Portland. The doctor graduated from the New York 
College of Veterinary Surgeons twenty-two years ago. Dr. Boor 
in his letter of transmittal also says: “Dr. J. L. Axby, Law- 
renceburg, Ind., and Dr. W. Axby, Harrison, brothers, were 
elected mayors of their respective towns at election last fall. 
Now that is going some for brothers, and veterinarians at that. 
The standing of veterinarians has changed materially in this sec- 
tion during the last twenty years.” 


Dr. HERBERT R. GRoomeE, of Jewell City, Kansas, has ap- 
propriated one of the jewels of that place, in the person of Miss 
Maude McClain, with whom he was united in marriage on 
March 19, 1910. We wish the newly wedded couple all the 
joy that such a state can bring them. 


In renewing his subscription to the AMERICAN VETERINARY 
Review, Dr. T. C. Miller, of Port of Walhalla, N. D., says of it: 
“To me it is the center of gravity of the veterinary profession 
and the zenith of practical and scientific instructiveness.” 


ABSTRACTS FROM EXCHANGES. 


ENGLISH REVIEW. 


By Prof. A. Lrautarp, M.D., V.M. 


CONGENITAL MALFORMATIONS OF EXTERNAL FEMALE GEN- 
ITAL OrcGans [F. C. O’Rorke, A.V’.C.].—These were presented 
to the author as being cases of hermaphrodite. 

Case I—Aged mare had a vulva well developed, normal in 
size and shape, but half an inch below the inferior commissure 
and a little to the left, there is a circular orifice, within which 
and slightly protruding, there is a small pigmented body covered 
with mucous membrane. This orifice communicates above with 
the vulva, and from the vulvar side, by external pressure, this 
small pigmented body could be made to protrude at the inferior 
commissure. This must have been considered as a penis, while 
it was but an hypertrophied clitoris. This mare was continu- 
ously “ horsing,” and frequently when making water a few drops 
of urine would escape from the lower opening. 

Case I1—A seven-year-old mule, when passing by any one, 
walking, would at first sight be taken for a gelding. The vulva 
is a vertical slit, half or three quarters of an inch long and almost 
completely hidden under the anus. The labia are undeveloped. 
The clitoris is not bigger than a pea. The mule was very docile 
and in no way disturbed by her infirmity—(Journ. Compa. 
Patho, and Therap.) 


MuttieLte LirpoMATA OF THE PERITONEUM IN Ox [A. M. 
Trotter, M.R.C.V.S.1.—This found at post mortem: The cow 
had her uterus removed. The os uteri having remained patent, 
the peritoneal cavity was in direct communication with the va- 
gina. If, as some say, lipomata are caused by irritation, in this 
case it may be considered as probable that the irritant had gained 
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access to the peritoneal cavity through the os uteri. The peri- 
toneum, specially on the left flank, was studded with nodules, 
white in color and of various sizes. They were attached with 
long pedicles. After rigor mortis had set in, most of them 
were soft, tough, not elastic, somewhat translucid, while others 
were firm and hard. Their surface was uneven and their inside 
divided into compartments. On section, they were composed 
of white material with areas of fat, normal in appearance and 
similar to ordinary adipose tissue. Similar nodules existed on 
the stomach, liver, spleen, kidneys, omentum, mesentery, in- 
testines and bladder. They were all lipomata.—(J/bidem.) 


RouND CELLED SARCOMA IN A Mare, [F. W. Cox, F.R.C.V. 
S.].—This was the illustrated record of a bay mare, nine years 
old, which after some twelve months of good service developed 
over the body small tumor-like growths. These were on the face, 
neck, trunk and extremities. They kept on growing larger and 
also in number. Some smaller appeared later. Others were quite 
big. Sir John McFadyean examined them under the microscope 
and classified them among the round-celled sarcoma. In this ani- 
mal the condition seemed to have been entirely involving the skin 
only, as at the post mortem no lesions were found internally.— 
(Veter. Record.) 


PRELIMINARY Note Upon THE NEw OPERATION FOR ROAR- 
ING IN Horsss | Prof. F. Hobday, F.R.C.V.S.|.—Record of the 
so far successful results obtained in four cases of roarers, two of 


which were operated by Prof. W. L. Williams, of Cornell Uni- | 


versity, during his last trip to Europe. The horses will be closely 
watched and critically examined to see and report if the improve- 
ment, so far obtained, is or is not permanent. The operation 
made through an incision of the crico-thyroid ligament, after di- 
vision is made of the cricoid cartilage, is described as follows * 
“A specially shaped retractor is now introduced and the two 
cut edges of the larynx held well apart, so that the interior of the 
larynx can readily be viewed. With a long specially made tenac- 
ulum forceps, the mucous membrane lining the interior of the 
larynx is grasped and pulled tense, whilst an incision is made 
behind it with a long double-edged razor-bladed scalpel. This in- 
cision is continued until the whole of the mucous membrane 
lining the ventricle has been incised, or, if the operator prefers 
it, can be separated with the handle of the scalpel, some blunt in- 
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strument or even with the fingers. The interior of the larynx is 
then swabbed with sterile wadding tampons, and the patient al- 
lowed to come out of anesthesia.— (Veter. Journ.) 


CERVICAL TUBERCULOSIS AND FRACTURE OF First RIB IN A 
Mare (C. Pack, M.R.C.V.S.].—Aged six years, a mare used for 
carting, was attended for abortion. A year after she was found 
scarcely able to move, the muscles of the neck and fore-arm being 
tender and stiff, Temperature 104.1° F., pulse 70. She moves 
as a laminitic horse. She is unable to lower her head. Acute 
rheumatism is suspected and treatment prescribed accordingly. 
A case of tubercular otitis was then observed by the owner; and 
fearing that the mare might have it also, tuberculin test was pro- 
posed but declined by the owner. There was some improyement 
after the mare had been kept in slings for a while and had been 
well fed. She was then taken out and let loose in a lane, where 
one day she became suddenly very lame after making a bad 
stumble. Finally she had dropped elbow badly and with a diag- 
nosis of fracture of the first rib with doubtful results, the owner 
ordered her to be destroyed. At the post mortem, the fracture 
was detected. Both front ribs and some cervical vertebre being 
taken from the carcass in one piece and being boiled, the two last 
cervical and first dorsal vertebree were found ankylosed and as 
well as the two ribs diseased with ostitis. No examination of the 
internal organs could be made.—(Veter. Journ.) 


Tumor oF ONE Horn Core tna HEtFer [Same author].— 
Two-year-old heifer had one horn much more developed than 
the other. The left one was normal in appearance except in size 
and being very thick at its base. The cow was in good health, 
had calved and was a good milker. The extra length of that 
horn was a decided inconvenience to her in her stall. One day 
a blood vessel burst in the poll and threatening hemorrhage oc- 
curred. It had left a ragged wound at the base of the horn and 
pulsations of a fairly large artery could be readily seen. Properly 
dressed, all went well for a time, but another hemorrhage took 
place and the animal bled to death. The horn core was found 
very much enlarged and hollowed with cavities. The circumfer- 
ence of the diseased horn at the widest part measured 16 inches 
and the length along the greatest curvature was 22 inches. The 
healthy horn measured 6 inches at its widest circumference and 
IO in its greatest curvature.—(Ibidem.) 
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SULPHUR Porsoninc IN Horse [H. W. Percy, M.R.C.V.S.}. 
—Several horses were reported ill on a farm. One has died. 
The history was that sulphur had been given to them to put 
them in good condition. One ounce, it was said, but probably 
eight by more careful investigations. Symptoms: great pains, 
pulse weak, quick and easily compressible. Temperature 104° 
F, Quick respiration, quivering of muscles, difficult swallowing, 
soft feces, like clay, urine acid and high color. Diarrhoea fol- 
lowed. The treatment: castor oil, eggs and milk, chlorodyne al- 
coholic stimulants. All the animals got well. At the post mortem 
of the one that had died there was high inflammation-of the stom- 
ach and intestines which contained sulphur powder mixed with 
the food.— (Veter. Journ.) 


A MummirieD Foetus [D. Forwell, M.R.C.V.S.|.—Cow 
was put to the bull on November 5, 1908. On October 8, 1909, 
she shows.a piece of putrid placental membrane hanging from the 
vagina. Vaginal examination is negative and she is supposed to 
have slipped her calf somewhere. The placental piece was re- 
moved. On the roth of November she is again discharging 
filthy matters from the vagina. Antiseptic injections are pre- 
scribed. On the 13th she has another spell. There is a small 
hard mass protruding from the vagina. It is pulled away from 
her and proved to be a calf about the size of a fox terrier. There 
was no hair or skin and very little flesh on it. The skeleton was 
more or less shriveled and partly “ calcified.”” The cow had car- 
ried her progeniture about three months or more later than she 
ought to.—-(Ibidem. ) 


IMPERFORATED ANUS IN A CaLF [P. S. Munshi, G.B.V.C.]. 
—A cow delivered a calf with imperforated anus. The little 
fellow is taken to an empiric who operates on the wrong place. 
Three days after the calf is in somewhat comatose condition. 
The wrongly operated part is sutured and an opening is made by 
the author in the right place. Fecal matters are extracted with 
warm water enemas. Recovery follows.—(J/bidem.) 


Uncommon SEQueEt to A Fractrurep Petvis [Hy. Gray. 
M.R.C.V.S.|.—Red pomeranian run over, has a fracture of the 
pelvis. Treated and discharged. Some seven weeks after he had 
some little ailments for which he was treated and got relief. But 
two months later he is taken with frequent repeated vomiting and 
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‘dies two days after. At the post mortem, a pint of greenish yel- 
low fluid was found in the abdomen. There was a small perfor- 
ation in the small intestine and an inch or so further on the 
bowel was twisted and a knuckle of it appeared herniated in a 
pouch to which it firmly adhered. On careful dissection it was 
found that “the fracture had involved the pubis of the left side, 
which was broken in two places with a small piece of bone loose 
between them and also the neck of the ilium, which was broken 
across. <A loop of the small intestine near the junction of the 
large and small intestine had become adherent in the pelvis to 
the fracture of the ilium which had penetrated and lacerated the 
parietal peritoneum locally. The inguinal canal was normal and 
free from bowel.” —(Veter. News.) 


VEsIcAL CALCULUS.—A photograph* shows the size of the 
stone, which measured six and three-quarter inches in circum- 
ference and was the full size of a hen’s egg. Stones as large and 
even larger are on record as having been found at post mortem, 
but the interest in this case lays in the fact that it was passed 
through the urethra of a horse.—(Veter. Record.) 


FRENCH REVIEW. 


By Prof. A. Lrautarp, M.D., V.M. 


RapicaL TREATMENT OF A DouBLE INGUINAL HERNIA IN A 
Four Weeks’ Cott [Dr. Fontaene, Army Veterinarian].—This 
congenital hernia is, on the right side, as big as a child’s head, 
and as a man’s fist on the left. When the animal is standing, 
the tumor looks like a big mass which gets gradually larger. 
_ Spontaneous recovery is not to be expected and an operation 
must be performed. For the right side, it consisted first in in- 
cision of the scrotum and exposure of the hernial sac. The con- 
tents of the hernia are readily reduced in the abdominal cavity 
except what constitute the genital external apparatus. A tem- 
porary cat gut ligature is placed around the cord well up. The 


* Photograph was not received by REviEw. 
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sac is opened and the testicle and its annexes are exposed. At 
that moment a loop of the boating colon slips by the temporary 
ligature and comes out. It is easily replaced and the testicular 
cord with the envelops are taken hold of with a metallic nipper 
above the temporary ligature. The testicle is then removed with — 
limited torsion. The stump of the cord is pushed in the abdomen, — 
The temporary ligature is taken off and the hernial sac is closed 
tight with a bleeding knot firmly secured. The protruding por- 
tion of the sac was then amputated, the inguinal ring was closed 
with sutures and also the skin. Similar manipulations were car- 
ried out for the left side. The stitches of the skin came off in 
eight days and recovery went on without any unusual event.— 
(Bullet. Socie. Cent.) 


PeRINEAL HEMATOMA LOOKING LIKE A VESICAL HERNIA 
[Dr. Roussel].—St. Bernard slut has had puppies. Two days 
after she makes violent useless efforts to micturate. In the peri- 
neal region, there is to the right of the ano-vulvar fold a tumor 
of the size of a small orange. It is hard and painful. The pulse 
is 140. The temperature 37.3° and the breath has a strong am- 
moniacal odor. Palpation and auscultation of the abdomen give 
the sensation of fluid and when the tumor is examined by vagina, 
it seems hard and crepitating. By catheterism of the bladder, 
about 10 litres of dark ammoniacal urine are extracted. When 
the bladder is empty the tumor has still remained. Exploration 
with a fine trocar, made through the vagina is negative. The 
tumor must be excised. After disinfection, ‘the skin and the 
transverse muscles of the perineum are incised and an hema- 
toma pressing upon the urethra is exposed. Curettage, drainage | 
of the wound, muscular and cutaneous sutures, recovery in ten — 
days.—(Ibidem. ) 


INGUINAL EVENTRATION IN AN ADULT GELDING—RADICAL ~ 
OpERATION—ReEcovery [Dr. Fontaine, Army Veterinarian].— 
Nine years old, this horse makes a somersault, falls backwards. 
‘He rises without trouble and walks 8 kilometers carrying his 


rider. Three hours after, it is noticed that he has in the right — 


groin a large swelling, about the size of a boy’s head, with dif- 
fuse surroundings and easily reduced by taxis. It returns as 
soon as the pressure is stopped. There is no colic, the tumor is 
not painful. The diagnosis is evident and an immediate surgical — 
interference is decided. The horse is etherized and the following 
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steps carried out: 1. Reduction by taxis; 2. Thorough disinfec- 
tion of the region, free incision of the skin on the most promi- 
nent point of the tumor, laceration of the connective tissue and 
exposure of the opening of exit of the viscera, viz., a rupture of 
the small oblique muscle of the abdomen and of the peritoneum 
about where the.puncture of the abdomen is made in abdominai 
cryptorchidy by the Danish method. 3. The edges of the oblique 


_ muscle are brought together with cat gut. A second suture 


closes the external inguinal opening and a third brings the bor- 
ders of the cutaneous incision closed tight together. Complete 
recovery in 20 days.—(Bullet. Soc. Cent.) 


Curonic Bursitis (HycroMA) oF THE W1THERs [Dr. Fon- 


_taine and Prof. Rayssiguier, Army Veterinarians ].—Eight-year- 
old draught horse had on the summit of the withers a soft tumor, 


size of child’s head, fluctuating, almost painless, bilateral and 
without inflammatory manifestations. An explorating trocar 
is thrust in it and a limpid liquid, synovial-like, establishes the 
diagnosis of bursitis. Repeated capillary punctures were tried 
first, but gave no good results. The collection returned every 


time. An incision was made of the top of the tumor and one 


at its base and a drain tube inserted. The animal rubbed him- 
self and a beautiful fistulous withers is established with abundant 
suppuration, warm and painful oedematous swelling, lymphatic 
cords, etc. Free incision of the fistule is made, curettage and 
drainage tubes are inserted. Everything seemed to go on well 


for a while, but yet after six weeks of treatment, there is a spot 
_ on the top of the withers on the apex of the dorsal vertebra where 
the skin remains loose and the cavity of the hygroma remains. 
_A crucial incision is then made which allows a full view of the 


bottom of the hygroma, which is dressed as a single wound. 


_ After two weeks the horse finally returns to his work. The au- 
thors acknowledge that they finish the treatment by what they 
Ought to have began.— (Rev. Gener. Medec. Veter.) 


_ TEsTING THE TREATMENT By Brer’s Metuop [Z. and R. 
Lasserre, Army Veterinarians].—In France, this method is not 


_ frequently resorted to. At least records are few. The authors 


have decided to test it. They used sometimes the band of Es- 
march or again a single cord, which they applied between the 
lesion and the heart, repeating the application during three or 
four consecutive days and then stopping for twenty-four or forty- 
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eight hours. They record two cases of suppurative tendinous sy- 
novitis of the hock, which were both successfully treated and 
- where both animals resumed work in short time, taking in con- 
sideration the severity of the cases. The authors record also the 
results they have obtained in treating acute lymphangitis, ap- 
preciating the results principally in measuring the perimeter of 
the extremities at the hock and the fetlocks. Five cases of lym- 
phangitis were submitted to Bier’s treatment. The results some- 
what good, were not as satisfactory as in the two other cases, 
and another anima! treated in the ordinary method of treatment 
showed as much and as rapid improvement as by Bier’s compres- 
sion. Ina last subject suffering with sub-glossal abscess, the re- 
sults were doubtful. The conclusion of the authors are that the 
treatment gave truly valuable results in suppurative inflammation 
and open injuries.—( Rev. Veter.) 


UTERINE AND VAGINAL Cysts [Vidal, Jr.]|—These may be~ 


the cause of the violent expulsive efforts often observed in preg- 
nant females or after parturition. In one case it was a pregnant 
Norman cow. She makes violent efforts. She aborts. In re- 
moving the envelops, Mr. Vidal feels a smooth fluctuating tumor, 
painless and as big as the two fists of a man. It is attached in the 
right horn. Opened with a lancet, it gives escape to serous yel- 
low, thready and odorless fluid. No further efforts from the cow. 

In another aged cow, she has calved, but since a few days 


after, she continuously makes violent strains. There is a partial | 


prolapsus of the vagina. On examination, there is found across 
the congested urinry meatus an elongated tumor about the size 
of a beer bottle. It is narrow at its base and hangs from the 
left lateral face of the vagina. It is smooth, painless and fluctu- 
ating. Punctured, it is emptied of its contents, viz., a liquid sim- 


ilar to that of the first case. Boric acid cleaning. The straining © 


subsided at once. Cow is in perfect health.—(J/bidem. ) 


Notes Upon SomME CASEs oF LAMINITIS OBSERVED IN OSTEC- 


MALACIC Horses [Mr. Guilhem, Army Veterinarian].—Case 1. 

Grey colt of 4 years is taken with laminitis of the four feet. Re- 
covery in ten days. Three weeks after he has developed all the 
ordinary lesions of osteomalacia. One day he is unable to get-up 
with fracture of the third lumber vertebree. Post mortem: Ordi- 
nary lesions of osteomalacia. 


Case 2.—Aged gelding, has never shown symptoms of osteo- - 


malacia, and is found one morning suffering with laminitis of the 
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four feet. Treated, he recovers in fourteen days.. A month and 
hali after appear the chronic symptoms of osteomalacia. 

Case 3.—Five-year-old stallion has presented the same lami- 
nitic condition. He is treated and partial recovery is followed 
by chronic osteomalacia with enlargement of the bones of the 
face and maxillaries. 

Case 4.—This mare has already chronic lesions of osteo- 
malacia. She takes laminitis of the four feet. One morning she 
makes a misstep and in the efforts trying to avoid a fall, the 
tendinous insertion of the flexor metatarsi muscle gives away. At 
post mortem the bones are found all diseased. 

Case 5.—Gelding has osteomalacia, then laminitis follows. 

Case 6.—Another gelding very diseased with osteomalacia 


- ,also gets laminitis. 


Referring to the opinion advanced of the toxi-infectious na- 
ture of laminitis as advanced by Prof. Sendrail, it has seemed to 
the author that these notes were confirmative of this theory.— 
(Rev. Veierin.) 


DirFuseE OsteEo-PERIostiITIs IN A DoG—VISCERAL TUBER- 
cuLosis | /.. Auger|.—Also known as osteoperiostitis or osteitis 
deformans, this affection has been rarely recorded. This is the 
second case mentioned as having presented besides lesions of vis- 
ceral tuberculosis. The subject was a slut, aged 18 months, which 
presented difficulty of locomotion and had swelling of the extrem- 
ities since about six months. She was in a somewhat satisfactory 
condition of health, had good appetite, but her legs appeared to be 
held further apart than normal. She walked stiff, yet without 
great pain, and the lower extremity of the radius and cubitis, the 
carpus, external metacarpal bones, the tarsus and the metatarsals 
have an abnormal size. The diseased parts are not painful to 
pressure. Percussion of the chest gave no evident results, but 


auscultation revealed crepitating rales in the lungs. No gilan- 


dular hypertrophy. Tuberculin test gave negative information. 
After being kept awhile under observation, the slut was destroyed. 
Post mortem—In the abdomen: Liver slightly congested, kidneys, 
spleen, stomach, intestines and bladder normal. Mesenteric and 
sublumbar lymphatic glands are hypertrophied and caseous. The 
lungs have centers of broncho-pneumonia with caverns. Pleura 
is covered with grey, hard granulations. Lymphatic glands also 
hypertrophied. The surface of the bones, especially those of 
the extremities, is covered with osteophytes surrounded with th’ck 
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fibrous periosteum. There is dry arthritis with ankylosis round 
the carpus and the tarsus. Researches for bacilli demonstrated 
that there was a true visceral tuberculosis. After maceration it 
was observed that the bones of the head and trunk were free from 
osteophytes. There were a few in the caudal vertebre, none in the 
superior portion of the bones, but there were a few on the patella, 
the radius and the cubitus. The carpus was entirely ankylosed 
and also the tarsal bones. The phalanges were comparatively 
free—(Jour. de Zootech.) 


PARTIAL RUPTURE OF THE GASTROCNEMIUS MUSCLE IN A 
Doe [ Prof. P. Leblanc|.—Rupture of the Tendo Achillis is more 


frequent in the dog than that of the bifemoro-calcaneus muscle. — 
This is one case. Hunting dog chasing game had become sud- 


denly lame on three legs. The author saw him only fifteen days 
after. At first sight, the case looks as one of rupture of the ten- 
don Achillis. The hock is dropped and the dog puts his weight 
on the posterior face of the metatarsal region. The femoro- 
tibial joint is in great extension. The dog moves slowly and 
the lameness increases, when the walking is fast or the animal 
runs. The cord of the hock is quite thickened; twice its normal 
size, but yet has not the knotty or deformed aspect met in cases 
of rupture. In exploring the muscular proper part, a regular 
notch is felt a little above the origin of the tendon. This notch 
involves half the thickness of the muscle. Its edges are indur- 
‘ated, and the space between it and the tendon is filled with a firm 
mass in which the muscular tissue is sclerosed. It is evident that 
there has been a partial muscular lesion. As the injury is three 
weeks old, no bandage is justifiable. Some improvement took 
place in time, but the dog remained permanently lame.—(Journ. 
de Zootech.) 


THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF CRYSTALLIZED Bortc Acip [Fayet, 


and Goudou, Army Vetcrinarians]|.—A 13-year-old mare re- 
ceived a kick on the inside of the left hock. She is very lame and 
is in great pain. Blister is applied. The animal grows worse 
rapidly and escape of synovia takes place. The flow is quite 
abundant and soon purulent. There is quite a large fistulous 


tract. After thorough disinfection of the region, several injec- 


- tions are made of a solution of sublimate to the one thousandth, 


and then the fistulous tract is packed with crystallized boric acid — 


pushed in with hydrophile wadding. This first dressing was 
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changed in the evening. The next day the flow of synovia is less 
abundant. The animal rests his foot on the ground. Boric acid 
is again introduced. On the second day there is such-improve- 
ment that the animal is left alone. On the fifth day the escape 
of synovia has entirely stopped and as the improvement becomes 
more and more marked, the animal is taken out of the -slings, 
turned loose in a box, and finally resumes work eleven days after 
her injury.—(epertoire Veter.) 


TUBERCULAR Perpicarnitis [ Mr. R. Pecherot].—History— 
Since a month this eight-year-old mastiff has a large abdomen, 
he breathes with difficulty and while at rest remains in sitting 
position, in which at times suddenly he drops down on his fore 
legs and falls on the floor. He has lost much flesh lately. Symp- 
toms—Abdomen large, principally in the lower portion. Flanks 
hollow; cardiac contractions not detected by percussion or aus- 
cultation ; exploration of the thoracic cavity reveals on percussion 


a zone of dullness, bound above on the limits of the superior and 


middle third, backwards to the second rib and forward to the elbow 
joint. When the dog is in sitting position the dull zone seems to 
move backwards. Auscultation cannot detect the vesicular mur- 
mur in the dull zone. In the upper part of the chest, the respira- 
tion is increased and loud. The dog never takes the decubital 
position. He stands with the anterior legs far apart and elbows 
bent outwards. Exploring puncture of the pericardium gives 
escape to a large quantity of fluid. Microscopic examination and 
cysto-diagnosis prove the presence of tuberculous perdicarditis. 
Put under treatment of digitalis and diuretics the dog improves 
very slightly for a few days, but finally gets worse and is de- 
Stroyed, after presenting the following interesting symptoms: 
Enormous swelling of all the extremities and of the lower part of 
the neck. His respiration became jerky, heart accelerated and 


intermittent; 160 pulsations. Great loss of flesh and yet good 


appetite; frequent micturition; venous pulse. Post mortem— 
Thorax: Collection of citrine and yellow fluid similar to that 
taken from the pericardium; pleura covered with tuberculous 
granulations; lungs pushed upwards showed caseo-calcareous le- 
sions of: broncho-pneumonia; pericardium much enlarged and 
thickened is covered with tuberculous nodules; tracheo-bronchial 
lymphatic glands hypertrophied and with caseo-calcareous degen- 


eration. The heart had valvular lesions also. Abdomen—Stom- 
ach dilated and full; intestines normal; liver enlarged and having 
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yellowish granulations of various sizes and in which small num- 
ber of bacilli are detected. Kidneys are the seat of chronic tuber- 
culous nephritis. Mediastine, mesenteric and lumbar lymphatic 
glands were also diseased.— (Journ. de Zootech.) 


TENDINITIS OF THE TENDO ACHILLIs IN Doc [A. Urbain, 
Army Veterinarian|.—Eight-year-old hunting slut while chasing 
a hare becomes very lame in the right hind leg. Carrying weight 
on that leg is painful; very much so, and when the dcg moves she 
does it on three legs, At each step the right hind leg drops down 
and the metatarsal region touches the ground. There is no 
bruise nor rupture, but an elongated swelling as large as a small 
nut, which is situated two fingers width above the point of the 


hock. Involving the entire thickness of the cord, this swelling is 


warm, very painful on pressure. The case is one of tendinitis, a 
sprain of the tendo-achillis. Astringent applications of sulphate 
of iron were applied and followed by tincture of iodine. These 


did well, but it was necessary to resort to deep firing with fine ~ 


points to obtain a complete and radical recovery.—(Journ. de 
Zootech. ) 
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GERMAN REVIEW. 


By Joun P. O’LEAky, V.M-D. 


CONCERNING THE ABSORBING POWER OF THE SKINS OF ANI- 


MALS FOR SALICYLIC Acip AND Its Soprum Sats [Dr. George 


Schumacher|.—The results of his experiments. are as follows: 
1. Salicylic acid incorporated as an ointment or in alcoholic solu- 
tion is ance through the intact skin of the horse, cow, dog and 
rabbit. 2. Natrium salicylicum is neither absorbed in ointment 
form. nor in alcoholic solution through the intact skin of the 
above-named animals. 3. The salicylic absorbed appears in the 
urine on an average two hours after its application, when it is in- 
corporated with adeps suillus and lanoline applied as a salve or in 
alcoholic solution. 4. Traces of salicylic acid are found in the 


urine on the second day after being applied in the form of an . 


ointment. 5. When salicylic acid is applied to the skin in alco- 
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holic solution, its elimination from the system is much -more 
rapid. 6. The smallest quantity of salicylic acid found in the 
urine when applied by friction in ointment form is as follows: In 
rabbits, 0.2; in dogs, 0.3; in cattle, 0.3: in horses, 0.5 grm. In 
alcoholic solution: Dogs, 0.15; cattle, 0.15; horses, 0.5 grm.— 
(Berliner Tier. Wochenschrift, No. 20, 1909.) 


_ CONTRIBUTION TO THE StuDy OF ANJESZKY’s DisEAsE [Dr. 
F. Kern, in Krigerci}—This disease is also known under the 
name of paralysis bulbaris infectuosa. It is not mentioned in 
foreign literature, although not at all rare in Hungary and Croa- 
tia. More than probable the disease exists in other countries and 
in consequence of its very acute nature it is not brought to the 


attention of veterinarians or perhaps it is not accurately diag- 


nosed, The author called attention to several cases of this disease 
which were observed in Croatia. Besides four isolated cases in 
dogs and one in cattle, the disease appeared in epizootic form ona 
farm. In the course of four days, three cattle, two dogs and a 
cat fell victims to the malady. In all cases the most striking 
symptom was a very intense itchiness of a circumscribed portion 
of the skin (usually on the head), the part being rubbed or 
scratched to the extent that it became a raw bleeding surface. 
The results of the post-mortem examinations were negative in 
every case; the diagnosis being verified by animal inoculation. 
The experiment animals, which were inoculated with an emul- 
sion of the brain substance of the affected animals either sub- 
cutaneously, intra-ocular or subdural, died with the same typical 
symptom of the disease; the incubation period extending at most 
to the eighth day. A remarkable incident occurred in one case; 
a reinoculation had been made in the third series, the animal died 
without ante-mortem symptoms of the disease. Anjeszky had 
already a similar experience while experimenting with mice. 
With regard to natural infection the author is inclined to accept 


_ the part played by some of the blood-sucking insects; the more 


so, because the infecting material is present in the blood and be- 
cause artificial infection of the skin is easily brought about.— 
(Korleminyck ar Osszchasonlito élet-éskortan Norebol, 1909, 
VITI. S. 108.) 


INVESTIGATIONS CONCERNING THE HArEMorRHAGIC IN- 
FARCTS IN Beer Livers [Chauss¢].—Although Stubbe, Kitt, 
Saake, Jager, Stroh and others in Germany had described this 


- 
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liver affection which is frequently found in food producing ani- 
mals,-Chaussé took up the work and investigated the disease both 
macroscopically and microscopically and also a3 to its etiology. 
He found no vegetable or animal parasites witch could be 
ascribed as a cause. From his investigations Chaussé draws the 
following conclusions: 1. This liver affection is quite a com- 
mon occurrence in cows; it is rare in oxen and not seen in calves 
or other animals. 2. Its etiology is still unknown. 3. The origin 
of this disease is to be found in the ramifications of the portal 
vein, from whence toxic or other microbic influences act dele- 
teriously upon the liver capillaries. 4. Only those livers which 
are badly affected are to be excluded for edible purposes, other- 
wise they may be consumed without danger tprsene Tier. 
WV ochenschrift, No. 22, 1909.) 


A Case oF GENERALIZED TUBERCULOSIS IN THE HorRSE 
[Perrét and Joseph|.—A three-year-old horse which the owner 
purchased when eight months old and which had never been sick 
was heard to cough. The attack of coughing came rather sud- 
deniy and became persistent; it was of a dry nature. Pulse, 50; 
respiration, 15; temperature, 39° C. The eyes looked bright and 
clear; no discharges; lack of appetite; auscultation and- percus- 
sion negative; appetite still poor. After a course of treatment 
lasting eight days the coughing ceased. Six weeks later the horse 


began. to emaciate rapidly, the appetite being almost lost. At this 


stage it was not possible to determine the character of the dis- 
ease. Three weeks later the cough returned; at this stage the lat- 
ter was of a hacking nature and dry. Still ‘no discharges visible. 
The conjunctiva slightly reddened ; temperature, 39.5° C.; pulse, 
small and thready, 52 per minute; heart action, weak. Fourteen 
days later constipation set in. The region of the loins became 
stiff and the back arched. The temperature now registered 38.5° 

€. Two weeks later diarrhoea followed, accompanied by painful 
micturition and abdominal tenderness; temperature, 38.7° C. 
The urine was yellow and thickish and contained albumen ; white 
blood corpuscles and epithelium. On the same day the general 
condition of the horse became alarming, when dyspnoea app ared ; 
the body being bathed in perspiration, the eyes began to droop, the 
facial expression anxious; an almost imperceptible pulse; groan- 
ing; deglutition impeded; milk being the only food the animal 
would take and even that was returned again through the nose 
and mouth. The horse died two days later. The following le- 
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sions were found on post mortem: On the interior surface of 
the pericardium grape-like tubercles were found, but no fluid 
exudate. Heart normal. The pleura resembled the pericardium, 
the right thicker than the left. In the lungs numerous tubercles 
were present, but no caverns. The bronchial and mediastinal 
glands were enormously enlarged and interspersed with gray 
tubercles. The abnormally large lymph glands compressed the 
cesophagus to the extent that swallowing was impossible. The 
mucous membrane of the bronchi and trachea were somewhat 
inflamed. The peritoneum was normal. The spleen contained 
innumerable tubercles. The liver was somewhat contracted ; mes- 
senteric glands similar to the bronchial glands. In the kidneys a 
few tubercles were found in the cortical substance. In all dis- 
eased parts enormous quantities of tubercle bacilli were present. 


_—(Deutsche Tier. Wochenschrift, No. 51, 1909.) 


INVESTIGATIONS CONCERNING THE CONTROL OF INFLUENZA 
IN THE Horse [Dr. Ostertag].—Without a knowledge of the 
cause of influenza we cannot intelligently render an opinion con- 
cerning it, although perhaps under particular circumstances a 
control of the disease may be effected successfully by means of 
serum injections. Ostertag, therefore, undertook to determine 
the cause of the disease. The question arose as to whether the 
blood serum of horses which had recovered from an attack of in- 
fluenza possessed immunizing properties. This was also investi- 
gated by the author. Blood from infected horses was obtained in 
large quantities and the serum employed for experimental pur- 
poses. The following are the results obtained: 1. In the nasal 
discharges of horses suffering from influenza-and in the nasal 
secretions of healthy horses, various species of bacteria are pres- 
ent; among which are to be found pus producing streptococci. 2. 
In the expired air, in the bronchial mucus, in the blood of the 


jugular vein, and in the pulmonary blood of such infected horses 


which have recovered, bacteria are not discernible with the aid 
of the microscopes now in use. 3. On the contrary, in the tho- 
racic organs and in some instances in the blood of horses which 
have died, showing symptoms of influenza and pleuritis, strepto- 
cocci are present which resemble in their behavior the streptococci 
of suppuration. 4. It was not possible to transmit the disease to 
healthy horses by means of the nasal discharges, the expired air, 
the pleural exudate, the urine and blood of infected horses, nor 
from stable material where influenza had been prevalent and in 
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which many horses had been affected. Neither was it possible to 
establish the fact which of these agents transmitted the infecting 
materia! of influenza to the horses used for experimental pur- 
poses at the time the investigations were in progress. 5. It was 
also impossible to induce healthy horses to contract influenza 
with inoculations of the Schiitz streptococci and Lignieres cocci 
bacteria.— (Zeitschrift fiir Infectkrank. parasitar Krank. und 
Hygiene der Haustiere, Bd. 5, H. 314.) 


ACQUIRED DIAPHRAGMATIC HERNIA IN A Foat [S. Laszlo]. 
—A two-and-one-half-year-old foal which was kicked by a horse 
in the region of the right shoulder, resulting in the fracture of a 
rib. After the lapse of four days the foal showed symptoms of 
colic, dying six hours later. At the post-mortem examination it 
was discovered that a prolapse and incarceration of the intestines 
occurred in the thoracic cavity by means of a rent in the dia- 
phragm, the latter being perforated by the broken pointed end of 
the sixth rib—(Allatorvosi Lapok, 1909, No. 31, S. 373.) 


GASTROINTESTINAL WorRMs IN A Horse, PropuctinG NER- 
vous Symptoms [S. Ldsslo|.—Nervous symptoms somewhat re- 
sembling those of rabies were observed in a poorly nourished 
horse. The animal was aggressive in manner to persons who 
approached him, biting himself around the chest and fore legs, 


even lacerating himself, accelerated respiration, frequent evacua- — 


tion of the bowels. On the second day the animal lay down 
and was unable to rise again. Death occurred on the third day. 
Notwithstanding the similarity of this disease to rabies, the au- 
thor was of the opinion that the symptoms indicated parasitic 
infestation (gastro-philus larve or ascaris magalocephala) in the 
stomach, or in the intestines. Experiment animals inoculated 
with an emulsion of the brain substance of the horse remained 
healthy. However, the length of time the experiment animals 
were under observation had not been stated.—( Allatorvosi Lapok, 
1909, No. 32, S. 390.) 


ParA.ysis BuLBARIS INFECTIOSA IN THE Doe [St. Laufer]. 
—On an estate and within the short space of two days three 
dogs became sick. The symptoms were as follows: Slavering at 
the mouth, scratching the head and neighboring parts. The ani- 
mals died toward the close of the first day’s sickness. At the 
post mortem no organic changes were visible. Rabbits inoculated 
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with portions of the medulla oblongata of one of the dogs showed 
after two and a-half days the same typical symptoms. A cat 
which was fed with a piece of the flesh of one of the rabbits in 
question was found dead on the-ninth day. The author had also 
observed two extensive epizotics of this disease in dogs, at which 
time from four to five animals died daily —(Allatorvosi Lapok, 
1909, No. 36, S. 437.) 


CONCERNING AN ELECTIVE STAINING OF THE SPORES OF 


Acw Fast Baciiu. [L. Betegh].—The unstained portions of 


the tubercle bacilli which resist the ordinary methods of staining, 
and considered as spores by the author, may be stained according 
to the following procedure: The usual preparatory procedure is 
carried out with regard to the cover-glass preparation, then basic 


staining with carbol-fuchsin with moderate heating, then rinsed 


in water, subsequent staining with dahlia solution, according to 
Betegh, for 1-2 minutes, rinsing, differentiating with iod-iodpot- 
tassium solution (1:2:300) for a few seconds and afterwards in 
96 per cent. alcohol or alcohol-aceton (1:2) until cloudiness dis- 
appears, then rinsing and drying. The plasma and the capsule of 
the bacilli appear blood red; the spores are stained black.— 
(Kézlemenyek ar dsscehasonlité élet-es kortan Kérébél, 1909, 
VIII., S. 120.) 


JASPER JAY “ALSO RAN.” 

At the recent convention of the Amateur Driving Clubs, at 
the Hoffman House, in New York, J. D. Callary, a Pittsburg dele- 
gate, told a story about a welcher. 

“A bookmaker named Jasper Jay,” he said, “was badly hit 
in a certain handicap, and, when Maid Marian won, he found he 
could not meet his obligations. So he decamped. 

“Before decamping Jasper Jay posted this notice before his 


stand: 


“ SMITHVILLE HANDICAP. 


“ Maid Marian, first. 

“John L., second. 

“Diamond Dick, third. 

“ P. S.—Jasper Jay also ran.”—Rider and Driver. 


In five months from the date of this issue of the Review, we 
itt be ‘‘ on the road to ’Frisco.”’ 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


UNITED STATES LIVE STOCK SANITARY ASSO- 
CIATION.* 


At the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation of Live Stock Sanitary Boards, held at Chicago, Septem- 
ber 13 to September 15, the address of welcome was made by 


Hon. Phil. S. Haner, Chairman of the Live Stock Commissioners 


of the state of Illinois, who told the Association that they would 
be given an opportunity to see the extent and magnitude of Il- 
linois live stock operations by visiting the yards, which cover 
five hundred acres, the 13,000 pens, 300 miles of railroad, and 
the thoroughly sanitary equipment. He mentioned the total re- 
ceipts of the last year, same being $306,566,518. Mr. Haner ex- 
pressed the hope that the meeting would prove productive of 
great results in systematizing the work along lines of sanitation, 
the control of contagious diseases among live stock, and of closer 
co-operation between live stock sanitary boards ; he mentioned the 
valuable state legislation secured in the last two years, which is 
only a beginning, and suggested the improvement that might 
be added to this by uniform state laws regulating interstate traffic 
in diseased animals; that where control measures are wanting, 
tuberculosis is on the j increase among live stock, and that it was 
estimated that bovine tuberculosis costs the farms and stockmen 
of the United States not less than $15,000,000 per year, and 
this loss would increase unless some reasonable and universal 
action is taken. He also told of the plans of the Illinois Board 
of Live Stock Commissioners toward a modern biological labor- 
atory for the production and free distribution of serum for use 
in hog cholera, tuberculosis and other diseases, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. A. T. Peters. 

The address was responded to by Dr. C. A. Cary; State 
Veterinarian of Alabama, who expressed the pleasure felt by the 


* The Review desires to acknowledge its indebtedness to Dr. A. S. Peters, chairman 
of the publication committee, and to Prof. J. J. Ferguson, secretary and treasurer, for 
the very complete summary of the September, 1900, meeting of the above association. 
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Association in being the guest of the Illinois Live Stock Sani- 
tary Board and city of Chicago, and the belief that from such 
meetings as these great results would be achieved and the impor- 
tance of veterinarians recognized. 

Dr. Dalrymple, president of the association, in his address 
mentioned the increase in states represented in the association 
over last year which now number twenty-eight, while last year 
there were but seventeen, and he felt that a backward glance 
warranted congratulation to the association in the growth of in- 
terest and real substantial good done. He mentioned among the 
notable accomplishments thé stupendous, but successful, task of 
exterminating contagious pleuro-pneumonia from the United 
States by the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture; the victory over foot-and-mouth dis- 


ease; the extermination of the cattle tick which will so soon be 


accomplished ; and the very successful results in the investigations 
of hog cholera. But even with so much done, the work ahead 
is still of such large proportions that the same untiring American 
spirit of energy must be manifested. He touched upon the im- 
portance of the branch of government controlling sanitary con- 
ditions of live stock and mentioned the necessity for united ettort 
toward the destruction of zymotic disease; the improbability of 
the layman familiarizing himself with all the agencies in the 
production of disease, as this would imply a life work in the inves- 
tigation of the numerous contagious and infectious diseases of 
animals and a knowledge of the life histories of the various dis- 
ease producing organisms and that this must be left to the scien- 
tific investigator in the field of bacteriology, to whom we are al- 
ready so greatly indebted, although it is of great importance that 
the layman and stock owning public become acquainted with the 
more practical points demonstrated by scientists in connection 
with this class of disease, which can so easily be done through the 


excellent information to be obtained free from the National De- 


partment of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Stations, 
Farmers’ Institutes and many other reputable agricultural jour- 
nals; he also spoke of the danger from vendors of proprietary 
medicines ; the “ would-be benefactor” who is deceived into the 


"belief that he has “ hit ” upon a specific which never failed and 


recommends it to his neighbors; and the professional fakir who 
neither knows nor cares what the disease is just so he sells his 
remedy ; and thus no good being accomplished, the disease is per- 
mitted to spread, thus proving the need of education and accurate 
information. 
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Regarding those who have doubts as to the existence of 
germs because they cannot see them, Dr. Dalrymple spoke of 
the fatal results of the want of appreciation of the importance 
of sanitary measures and the permitting of the infected area to 
spread before the authorities learn of its existence; that more 


accurate information regarding laws of animal hygiene by own- . 


ers of live stock, and their willingness to co-operate, would be 
a powerful agency for good in the 1 > prevention, control and eradi- 
cation of some of the fatal animal plagues which interfere with 
national and international commerce in live stock; in short, a 
uniformity in live stock sanitary laws. 

In the report of the Committee on Sanitary Laws and Regula- 
tions and the state officers of the various states, Dr. A. D. Melvin, 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, chairman, stated that re- 
quests had been sent out to each state for literature relating to 
live stock sanitary affairs and from the information received, the 
remarkable advancement in tuberculosis legislation assumed 
prominence above all else. Relative to the need of legislation for 
assistance in the battle against this dread disease, Dr. Melvin 
said : 

“From our standpoint one of the fundamental steps to be 
taken by a state in an intelligent effort to control any disease is 
to make provision to prevent the entrance of diseased animals 
from other states. The states having legislation which in gen- 
cral requires that the freedom from tuberculosis of all dairy or 
breeding cattle shall be determined ‘by means of a tuberculin test 
applied within a short time prior to their entrance into the state or 
immediately thereafter, are thirty-one in number. In fourteen 
the requirements were made previous to 1909 * * *” 

And he stated, further, that in the year 1909, in n‘ne months 
seventeen states, a greater number than in the combined pre- 
vious years, had created similar requirments. Six require tuber- 
culin test on cattle admitted for exhibition purposes, and New 
Mexico makes a second test three months after admission. 

Dr. Melvin in his paper on “ Recent Outbreak of Foot and 
Mouth Disease” stated that it was first observed early in No- 
vember, 1908, near Danville, Pa. All counties in which the 
disease was found to exist were quarantined November 12th and 
then cases being found in New York, both states were quaran- 
tined, and before the end of November, due to investigations 
made, fourteen counties in Pennsylvania, five in New York, one 
in Maryland and two in Michigan had been quarantined. Im- 
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mediately arrangements were made for co-operative work by 
federal and state authorities and a strict quarantine enforced. 
The force of trained veterinarians in the Burau of Animal In- 
dustry and the live stock sanitary officials in the infected states 
made prompt and efficient action possible, thus demonstrating the 
importance and advantage of not having to delay the work until 
a force to deal with the outbreak could be organized, and the dis- 
ease was confined to the areas infected. Every rumor of the dis- 
ease was traced, the Bureau engaging 572 employees, and some 
idea of the tremendous amount of work involved in these inspec- 
tions is shown by the fact that 108,683 visits were made; 1,565,- 
699 animals inspected, including some re-inspections; 3,636 ani- 
mals slaughtered. Two-thirds of the appraised valuation of the 


_ slaughtered animals were paid by the United States and one-third 
by the states. By December 19, within six weeks from the begin- 


ring of the work, all diseased and slaughtered animals had been 
buried. 

In this work, even the inspectors took every precaution against 
spreading the disease by disinfecting their apparel and wearing 
rubber boots, gloves, hats and coats. 

Special efforts were made to have all premises thoroughly and 
completely disinfected and on April 24, 1909, the quarantine was 
entirely removed. 

The beginning of this infection was traced to Detroit to 
calves that had been used in propagating smallpox vaccine, it 
being considered probable that the vaccine was contaminated with 


_ the virus of foot and mouth disease and that this caused the out- 


break. The United States Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service of the Treasury Department was requested to join the 
Bureau of Animal Industry in a work of investigation to deter- 
mine whether or not contaminated vaccine virus was the cause, 
and scientific methods showed that the smallpox vaccine virus 


Was contaminated with foot and mouth disease. Detroit had ob- 


tained it from a firm in Pennsylvania in May, 1908, where it had 
probably been introduced with vaccine imported from Japan in 
1902; the New England outbreak had originated from the same 
cause; although the investigations made at that time had not 
brought this fact to light. But the experiments after the Penn- 
sylvania outhreak demonstrated that animals vaccinated with 
mixed virus show only lesions of cowpox or vaccina as a rule 
although the infectious principle of this disease remains in the 
vaccinal eruption; and in order to prevent these lesions from 
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being suppressed or obscured by those of vaccina, in some of the 
tests animals were used which had been vaccinated and were 
therefore immune to vaccina. 


Immediate and effectual steps were then taken to destroy all. 


contaminated vaccine virus from America. Prompt co-operation 
was met with from the firms handling it and soon all contami- 
nated vaccine virus on the market was destroyed. Even manufac- 
turers of vaccine virus for human use will be required to test 
their virus for the presence of foot and mouth infection and regu- 
lations have been issued by the Public Health and Marine Hos- 
pital Service to prevent the importation and sale in interstate 
traffic of vaccine virus contaminated with this disease.” If sim- 
ilar control were given by law to the Secretary of Agriculture 
over biological products for use in human medicine, the danger 
of contagious. diseases being brought in with preparations which 
are not regulated in this manner, would be greatly obviated. 

The eradication of this disease cost the government almost 
- $300,000; the states over $100,000. Besides the unestimated 
loss to dairy and stock raising industries and commerce, inter- 
state and export trade were seriously interfered with. 

Dr. Melvin also spoke in high terms of the co-operation met 
with from the railroads, who spent large sums of money disin- 
fecting their premises. 

In the discussion of Dr. Melvin’s paper, Dr. Noack recom- 
mended the use of a carbolic acid solution over formaldehyde; 
stating it as his belief that the good results desired could be 
achieved without the affection to the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, and also the eyes, caused by the formaldehyde; to which 
Dr. Mohler replied that the results had been so satisfactory in the 
New England outbreak with the use of formaldehyde that they 
had unhesitatingly used in the second outbreak. 

A paper on “ Mange in Cattle’ was read by Dr. Paul Juck- 
niess, Deputy State Veterinarian, Lincoln, Nebraska. . In defining 
this disease, Dr. Juckniess said: 

“Cattle mange or itch is a specific disease of the skin and is 
caused by the mange parasite Psortoptes Communis Varietas 
Bovis. This causes inflammation and irritation of the epidermis, 
which is a characteristic symptom of the disease.” 

Symptoms by which it might be recognized was an intense 
itching with tossing of the head toward the infected places, usu- 
ally the neck and shoulders. The greatest difficulties experienced 
in eradicating this disease were (1) lack of sufficient laws regu- 
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lating this disease; (2) lack of-sufficient appropriation for secur- 
ing competent men to handle the disease; (3) the stockmen re- 
sisting the enactment and enforcement of laws for stamping it 
out. These difficulties were being overcome by the co-operation 
of the government by which compulsory laws have been enacted 
and a uniform dip recommended and the appropriations which 
have made it possible for competent inspectors, familiar with 
mange in ail its phases, to go out and assist in supervising the 
dipping, and stockmen have thus become familiar with the meth- 
ods of dipping. On account of the rapidity with which it spreads 
it is important to detect it in the early stages. He believes that 
the best results are accomplished by having the dip hot 105 to 110 
degrees F., as less damage is done by having it too hot than not 


_ hot enough, and seeing that the cattle are thoroughly immersed, 


holding them in from one to two minutes in order to soak the 
crusts and penetrate the hide, and then repeating the dipping in 
ten or twelve days in order to kill any mange mites hatched after 
the dipping. The strayers or cattle not dipped in the first round- 
up, should be watched for and the premises thoroughly cleaned 
and disinfected. In Nebraska the cattle are infected with lice 
as well as scab parasite and sulphur and tobacco is found to be 


efficient for both, and is very popular. 


In treating the subject of tick eradication, Dr. Cary divided 
his subject into three parts: (1) The Method of Application, (2) 
Picking of Ticks, (3) Rotation. He stated that of the various 
dips. he had not found coal-tar dip very satisfactory; that, while 
arsenical dips were all right as far as the results were concerned, 


_ they might prove dangerous in the hands of ordinary men, and 


were really no more effective than oil preparations, the difficulty 
in the use of oil preparations being their variable composition 
and consequent various effects on the cattle and on the ticks. He 
believes that best results are achieved by dipping once a week. 


Picking is just as important as the use of dips in this eradication. 


In discussirg rotation (having-summer and winter pastures) he 


_ thought that the inspectors should keep in mind that different ad- 


vice should be given not only in different states, but often in dif- 


_ ferent sections of a state on account of the agricultural condi- 


tions; he should be able to tell the farmer something about the 
crops, how he can feed and pasture his cattle. And by working 
along the lines of least resistance, the opposing counties will soon. 


be surrounded and will become anxious to have the work done 
there. 
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In the discussion several points of interest were brought out. 
Dr. Nighbert after a brief talk gave the following conclusions: 
that the ticks can be eradicated; that the greatest hindrances are 
the people who do no yet realize that the cattle tick has hurt them 
financially ; the educational feature—time and persistency on the 
part of each individual engaged in the work are essential; and 
that drastic laws, federal and state, controlling the movement of 
auarantine cattle wil! accomplish a great deal. 

Mention was also made of the lack of co-operation from men 
whose chief industry was along other lines than cattle, such as 
cotton, fruit, etc., who did not see the urgent need of eradication 
measures in their few head of cattle not appreciating that other 
and larger herds, whose owners made cattle raising their busi- 
ness, might become infected, and cause their owners great finan- 
cial loss. 

Dr. Ransom in his paper on ‘“ Arsenical Dips for Cattle 
Ticks ” pursued the subject treated by Dr. Cary, stating that due 
to the risk attending the use of arsenic, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has never approved arsenical dips for sheep scab, and 
others less dangerous and more effective are preferred, such as 
tobacco, lime and sulphur, and coal-tar. Speaking comparatively 
of experiments made in different localities of solutions of arsenical 
inixtures, crude oi] in soap emulsion with water, and a combina- 
tion of the arsenical solution and oil emulsion, he said he had 
found results varied considerably, but in no case were all the 
ticks killed with one application of any of these dips, and in 
Texas the last was found most injurious. The arsenical mixture 
was less injurious than the oil emulsion. It was noted that the 


eggs laid by the ticks after dipping were fewer and a smaller - 


proportion hatched than from eggs of undipped ticks. 

These experiments proved that the arsenical dip, while use- 
ful where caitle need not be ireed from ticks immediately, could 
not be substituted for oil where cattle are dipped previous to 
moving to a non-infected area. The oil dip not only destroys the 
ticks present at that time, but also protects against infection 
longer than arsenical dips. 

Similar experiments made in Oklahoma proved the arsenical 
dip most successful, the oil emulsions a failure, coal-tar and 
creosote dips at double strength less effective than apscrica? mix- 
tures and more injurious to the skin. 

In a laboratory experiment on ticks removed iro cattle, some 
of those dipped in an arsenical mixture died without laying eggs; 
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some. laid them several days later than the undipped ticks and 
many less. Two calves artificially infected were dipped and a 
third calf similarly infected was not dipped. Arsenical dip was 
used and the result showed the dipped animals laid fewer eggs 
and fewer hatched. 

Discussion brought out the practicability of the hand spray 
as the inspector would then remove the large ticks, although for 
large herds the tank was preferable; the hopelessness of having 
the work done if the dip were put in the hands of the average 
owner; that ticks would not mature if treated every two weeks; 
that there was no danger to the cattle if the head went under and 
no loss of pouliry; and the danger of driving the cattle too soon 
after dipping, ten days being a safe time. ee 

Dr. Melvin reported on “ Work of the Various States in Im- 


_ munizing Against Hog Cholera,”’ that eleven states have each 
appropriated over $1,500 per annum for carrying out serum pro- 


duction; many are working without appropriations, but all re- 
port good results. Where failures have occurred in the treat- 
ment of hogs during the past year, it has not been due to the 


_ method but to low potency of the serum or the failure to give the 


required dose. Serum from immunized hogs is more of a pro- 
tective substance than a cure and to do most good must be ad- 
ministered early in the outbreak. In speaking of the serum 
simultaneous method Dr. Melvin said: “ In the case of the serum 
simultaneous inoculation, only carefully tested serum should be 


employed, and the herd should be kept under observation for two 


weeks after the treatment, so that the entire herd may be given. 
serum alone if signs of illness follow vaccination.”” Referring 
to disinfectants for this disease he stated that carbolic acid in 
the presence of albumincus substances is not a sat'sfactory dis- 
infectant for hog cholera, nor is bichloride of mercury. The dis- 
infectant known as Cresolis Compositus is excellent. In closing, 


_ Dr. Melvin said: 


“ Looking over the work of the past year, we find no reason 


_ to believe that our previous results have been based upon error, 
but are rather more confident than ever that in this serum from 


hyperimmunized hogs, we have an agent which can be depended 


upon to protect hogs from hog cholera and which should serve 
as the basis for an energetic campaign looking t» the eradication 
of hog cholera.” ~ 

__ In the subject, “ Control of Glanders,”” Dr. Schoenleber said 
it was necessary to consider in the control of any contagious dis- 
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ease three things: (1) The character of the contagium and 
special conditions favoring or retarding its development; (2) the 
origin of the disease and the methods in which it spreads; (3) 
the methods available in locating and limiting the disease. The 
sources of the disease of glanders are: Poor housing with lack 
of sunshine and fresh air; the grading gang, where the horses 
are in close contact and have little power of resistance due to 
overwork, and the drinking fountain. In the control of the dis- 
ease, he recommended the abolition of the drinking fountain 
and watering trough; quarantine against importation of unin- 
spected animals into the state, and destruction of all diseased 
animals. 

In the application of mallein where there are no clinical symp- 
toms three reactions may be looked for: systematic, thermal and 
local. If all three occur the diagnosis is easy, but it is scarcely 
reliable to condemn on one; that the first may be so slight that 
it is not observed, but means much in connection with the other 
reactions toward proving the case; a thermal reaction occurs in- 
dependent of the presence of the disease, therefore cannot be re- 
lied on alone; and the local seems to be the most constant and re- 
liable. An animal might have this disease for several years, in- 
fecting other animals all the time, but his own symptoms so slight 
that no precautions were taken. 


In the discussion it was generally conceded that the abolish-. 


ment of the public watering trough would be a good thing every- 
where, and in many places it has been done. In St. Paul and 
Minneapolis faucets have been substituted and teamsters carry 
their own pails; in many cities the fountains with constant out- 
flow as. wel! as inflow have been adopted. Also that a moder- 
ately worked horse well fed and kept in good condition is less 
liable to develop the disease in a clinical form than a horse kept 
housed and breathing impure air. The disease may usually be 
detected by an unusual! rise in temperature and all horses showing 
a rise of 104 should be destroyed. 

Dr. Luckey, in his paper on “ Progress of Tuberculosis 
Eradication Work in Missouri,” told of a sanitarium erected 
there for its study and treatment; of the co-operation of the 
whole state that had been secured, the people facing it calmly and 
with determination: the provision made for cure or for comfort 
where ro cure was possible; the passing of a “ Vital Statistics 
Law,” which makes possible full knowledge of the contagious 
diseases and the progress made in the eradication; of another 
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Jaw providing for prompt disposition of tuberculous cattle, and 
thus removing danger from the human race. Men are now ask- 
ing if the cow they are intending to buy is afflicted and the in- 
habitants of towns ask whether their milk and butter is from 
healthy cows. 

Dr. Dyson in further pursuance of this subject stated that the 
cows seldom showed physical signs of the disease in its early 
stages and it was soon spread to other cows, with the milk of all 
being used right along and not until it was sold for meat, which 
was not while it was a good dairy cow, was it tested and then it 
was rejected as tinfit for food. That the people will not use the 
product of cows showing signs of lumpy-jaw or abscesses, but in 
fact they were not nearly as dangerous to the human race. 

The greatest opposition toward eradication comes from the 
owner of large herds, too ignorant to conceive the danger and .- 
those holding public oftice through those men who have no re- 
gard for public health. By offering an incentive to dairymen 
with large healthy herds to enlarge upon his product of whole- 
some milk, much good might be accomplished among dairymen. 

Dr. Evans spoke of the close relationship existing between 
the veterinarian and public life. He pointed out the fact that the 
fight against tuberculosis was not only in the bovine world, but 
for child-life, and the improvement of factory conditions and 
tenements. He told of the many hospitals in the city of Chicago 
and in Cook county for those afflicted, especially those who were 
no longer able to care for themselves; and that the disease was 
not only prevalent in the tenements and poorer districts of the 
city, but from the better localities, in fact from all parts of a city, 
and every effort is being made to eradicate the disease; the char- 
itable people and organizations and churches, subscribing to and 
maintaining hospitals. 

The subject of “ Nerve Irritation as a Factor in Tubercu- 
losis Exterminaticn,” by Dr. C. G. Lamb, touched upon a new 
side of the question—that of teaching them the loss there would 
he to stockmen if they did not clean up their own herds, and by 
thus appealing to their pocket-books, bring about better results to 
man and heast. Less opposition would be met if the state or 
municipality would pay for the necessary test. This is the great 
work of the present century and the importance of saving the 
human family by eradicating the disease from food-producing 
animals cannot be overestimated. It is more state than national 
work, but the national government will render every possible as- 
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sistance. he people must be educated in regard to it and those 
most easily influenced by self-interest followed up. Make the 
movement, sale and use of all animals known or suspected to be 
diseased with tuberculosis as difficult as possible, and demonstrate 
to the owner that it is for his own benefit to remove suspicion 
from his herd and obtain a test. 

Dr. Nelson in the “ Proper Methods of Disposal of the Car- 
casses of Animals Dying from Contagious and Infectious Dis- 
eases”? said that the disposal of these carcasses depended upon 
the facilities available for disposal and the disease. . The ques- 
tion is simple in cities that have crematories, the precaution 
necessary in such cases being in regard to conveying the animal 
to the crematory. Where an animal is buried and there is dan- 
ger of dogs digging up the carcasses, they should be covered 
with lime before the earth is thrown over them. Burning an ani- 
mal on a straw stack where straw is not valuable is a favored 
mode of destruction in the West for diseased carcasses. De- 
struction by burning over trenches is a good method and where 
it is impossible to obtain wood, straw or other common fuel, sage- 
wood or greasewood is placed around the carcass which is slit 
open and saturated with kerosene. 

Dr. Melvin spoke of the importance of this paper to farming 
districts in the West where proper disposal is not made and the 
disease is spread by dogs which have access to the carcasses. Dr. 
Lewis spoke of spreading by buzzards in Mississippi where car- 
casses are left exposed, and in this connection a resolution was 
offered for the repeal of laws making it a crime to kill buzzards. 
In some piaces carcasses are simply thrown into the river. It 
was suggested that where no fuel could be obtained, if iron or 
green wood pieces were placed over a trench and the animal laid 
thereon, slit so the fat would run over it, it would burn enough to 
destroy all danger of infection. The fact that germs would con- 
tinue to live under ground and showing the virtue of quicklime, 
was suggested. 

Dr. Mayo on “ Sanitary Work in Cuba ”’ was especially inter- 
Sjee pointing out:the intimate political and economic relations 
existing between the United States and Cuba and their constant 
growth, making it advisable for the sanitary conditions of Cuba to 
be considered by the United States. He said that while they 
have-an abundance of laws, they were-not enforced, and they 
needed revision and simplification, although a situation could usu- 
ally be controlled by some measure. An effort had been made to 
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gain the confidence of the farmers and stockmen by proving to 


them that they could really help them, and to educate them along 
the correct lines, but this had been slow work for a number of 
reasons, some of them could not read; their breadth of view is 
smaller than we are accustomed to, and their spirit of procras- 
tination. Dr. Mayo called attention to the fact that he spoke of 
these, not as faults, but as important differences between the two 
countries. That the fact that he was a foreigner had been more 
of a help than a hindrance, as they were aware of the attitude of 
the United States government toward them and the work of the 
American army had inspired confidence. The cattle industry had 
practically been destroyed in 1895-98, and in the heavy impor- 
tation following the war no attention was paid to sanitary rules, 
and it is remarkable that only one serious disease seems to have 
been imported—-that of blackleg—which was not known to exist 
in Cuba previous to the war. Careful watch is kept for the pres- 
ence of any transmissible disease due to blood parasites, but 
none have been found so far. A laboratory has been established 
under the supervision of the National Sanitary Department for 
the manufacture and distribution of anthrax and blackleg vaccine. 
As a result of circulars sent out regarding these diseases, the use 
of these vaccines is general, and the results obtained excellent. 
Vaccine is sent free to all stock owners requesting it. Live stock 
in Cuba suffers severely from attacks of parasites, ticks, screw 


worms; intestinal parasites are common, and the tick is the great- 


est pest. They are using arsenical solution recommended by the 
Department of Animal Industry. 


Dr. Mohler on “ Veterinary Tetanus Antitoxin with Special 
Reference to Federal Supervision of Biological Products.” 


“Of the various biological products prepared for the cure 
and prevention of infectious diseases, tetanus antitoxin has prob- 
ably been most extensively used by the veterinary profession.” 


However, Dr. Mohler states, the divergent results obtained 
by various practitioners have kept it from gaining favor with 
veterinarians. This was probably due to the variation in the 
strength of the product, and it was decided to undertake the 
standardization of veterinary tetanus antitoxin prepared by dif- 
ferent manufacturers and to determine whether they were sub- 
ject to any variation in strength; and the result clearly demon- 
strated the variations in the potency of veterinary tetanus anti- 
toxin at present on the market. Dr. Mohler said: 
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“The object in presenting this paper is to furnish a concrete 
example of the variation observed in this particular product at 
present on the market and to show the necessity for federal su- 
pervision of all vaccines, serums, antitoxins, viruses and analo- 
gous products including mallein, tuberculin, anthrax, and black- 
leg vaccine and hog cholera serum.’ 

The investigation was carried out in accordance with an Act 
of Congress providing that the Secretary of Agriculture should 
purchase in the open market samples of these products for cure 
and prevention of disease, whether of domestic or foreign manu- 
facture and test them and publish the result of said tests. But 
no authority was given with reference to the supervision and 
control of their manufacture. 

With the discovery of the tetanus bacillus and its cultivation, 
its true cause was established. It was found that the organism 
is not present in the blood of animals dying of the affection, and 
the fatal results are produced by intoxication and not by the in- 
fection ; in 1892 a successful immunizing method was worked out. 
In tetanus, unlike most of the other infectious diseases, the in- 
fection by the organism does not exert the destructive influence, 
but only the toxine of the organism is responsible for the serious 
results of the disease. The bacilli therefore produce a specific 
substance which has the toxic effect. This conclusion was ar- 


rived at as the result of experiments on mice, guinea pigs and ~ 


other animals. Horses and sheep can be successfully immunized 
against tetanus and produce an active immunizing serum; horses 
are now exclusively used for the production of tetanus antitoxin. 

With the establishment of the principles of immunizing against 
tetanus, it became necessary to adopt a method by which the po- 
tency of the antitoxin could be accurately determined. What is 
known as the “ American Method” has been officially adopted 
under the biological product act of July, 1902. In this method the 


immunity unit for measuring the strength of tetanus antitoxin is — 


fixed so that it shall be ten times the least quantity of antitoxin 
serum necessary to save the life of a 350-gramme guinea pig for 
ninety-six hours against the official test dose of a standard toxin 
furnished by the Hygienic Laboratory of the Public Health and 
Marine Hospital Service. Manufacturers of human tetanus anti- 
toxin must state the number of units their products contain which 


insures serum of reliable strength and establishes a uniformity — 


among the producers of tetanus antitoxin in America; but the 
- antitoxin destined for veterinary use is still under no control: and 
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there is no uniformity in the method, and the potency of the 
product is left to the honesty of the manufacturer; these manu- 
facturers should be required to use the American standard and to 
state on the label the number of American units the dose con- 
tains, and ihe request for such requirement should have the en- 
dorsement of the veterinarians and live stock interests of the 
country. 


MINNESOTA STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
: ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting was called to order at 2 p. m. January 12, 1910, 


by President Cotton. The registration blanks signed at the door 


showed 55 members and 17 visitors in attendance. 

Secretary Leech read the minutes of the last meeting held at 
Stillwater in July. The same were approved. President Cotton 
then presented the following address: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen and Members of our Association: As your presi- 
dent, it is my duty to present you a few thoughts which impress 
me as necessary for the upbuilding and welfare of our profes- 
sion and of this association. 

I desire now to thank you for the honor you conferred upon 
me by electing me your president at our last annual meeting—an 


_ honor that I assure you is appreciated by me. 


During the past- year the association has suffered a severe 
loss in the death of one of our charter members, an ex-presi- 
dent, Dr. Richard Price. I am sure we all felt a sense of personal 
loss of a true friend. The profession and this association have 
lost a member of sterling worth, a broad minded gentleman with 
a wide and varied experience, who was always ready and anxious 


to help a brother in the profession; always ready to do more than 


this part for the welfare of this association. At our annual 
meeting, resolutions were adopted by the association, and ordered 
spread on the minutes. 

Not since the death of Nocard has the veterinary profession 
of the world received such a shock as the news of the death of 
Dr. Leonard Pearson. We had all been cheered by the report of 


his slowly improved condition, when the message of his sudden 


death came. 
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Dr. Pearson was. probably. given more recognition by the 
veterinary and medical profession of this country and Europe — 
than any veterinarian in this country. He was a man of lovable — 
character, high minded and great executive ability, which was — 
demonstrated by the building | up of the best organization in our | 
country for the state control of contagious diseases. He was 
dean of the Veterinary Department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and in all probability that institution would not be in 
existence now had it not been for his untiring efforts with the 
University authorities, and the state legislature, and his success 
in interesting moneyed men in endowing the department. A few — 
years ago, he told me,-that he had abandoned all thought, of ob- 
taining any of this world’s goods, and that his life would be de- — 
voted to the profession, and to the Veterinary Department of — 
the University. 

It seems fitting that this association at this time adopt suit-_ 
able resolutions on the death of Dr. Pearson. 

Our profession the past year has prospered for the reason 
that the people throughout the state have been prosperous, and 
the services of the educated veterinarian are being more gener- 
ally appreciated by the owners of stock. 

Veterinary education in America is certainly on a much 
higher plane than any of us anticipated-ten years ago. The 
veterinary colfeges, as a rule, are doing splendid work. Not 
only the state institutions, but the majority of the private schools, - 
are gradually raising the entrance requirements, and are build- 
ing a more scientific, basic education for the young man, who is 
preparing himself in veterinary medicine. - | 

I wish at this time to recall a few facts about the relation 
the veterinarian and this association should have to the public, © 
and its welfare, as regards the control of the various diseases of — 
animals that are communicable to man. 

You all know something of the hard fight that was made dur- 
ing the last session of our legislature. The majority of the mem- — 
bers of this association volunteered to take off their coats—and — 
did do so—to help put down any legislation that might inter- 
fere with or put a stop to the control work that had already been 
undertaken by our sanitary board. 

The senator who introduced the bill and made the fight 
which would virtually put a stop to the use of tuberculin, as a 
diagnostic agent, used as an argument, very convincing to the 
layman, that he and his cohorts had watched the test work care- 
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fully. had used some questionable methods in “ juggling” with 
the tags of condemned animals, and had concluded from their 
findings that the test was not reliable. They stated that tuber- 
culin did not begin to find all the diseased animals in a herd; 
that they had found a number of diseased animals in cattle that 
had been passed as free from tuberculosis. This was one of the 
hardest arguments we had to refute or overcome. We had to 
concede that very, very rarely an animal would fail to respond 
to the test if it was badly diseased, and the disease well advanced. 

At the autopsy of the tested cattle killed before a committee 
from the legislature, all animals that reacted showed lesions, and 
in those that had not reacted, no lesions were found. The Sen- 
ator and those who were fighting the test work had a member 
of this association representing them, and in an interview after 
the autopsy, this member said: “I still maintain that the tuber- 
culin test is not conclusive in proving the presence of tuberculosis 
in animals. Senator Sundberg had nineteen head of cattle, and 
the fact that five of the animals showed no reaction after the 
test does not prove that they are free from the disease. We 
know from past experience that a cow may be badly diseased 
and still show no reaction. One of the condemned animals to- 
day showed no tubercular lesions, and Dr. Ketchum did not find 


-any while I was there.” 


In answer to a question as to whether or not he thought the 
test had been properly made, he said he was not disposed to 


question the test. “I could find no traces of disease in the 


twenty-five cattle that were passed as healthy animals, and I ad- 
mit that traces of tuberculosis were disclosed in thirteen of the 
fourteen animals condemned by the state board. The only point 
that I make is that the tests are not infallible.” 

It was certainly proper, if he wished, to represent these people 
as their veterinarian, but I cannot but feel that he did, not only 


_ himself, but the profession, and the only scientific test that we 


have for tuberculosis a great wrong and injustice. It would 
seem wise to me if this association would take some action cen- 
suring such work by its members. 

__ Again allow me to express myself in regard to the tuberculin 
test. Our cities are demanding that before an owner can ship 
milk into market, he must show a certifiiate from some qualified 
veterinarian of a tuberculin test. Naturally the owner feels it a 
hardship and he does not want any cattle condemned. He em- 
Ploys ‘his veterinarian to make the test. Of course, we are all 
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human, and it is natural that the veterinarian should wish to 
protect the interests of the owner who employs him, and he may 
be inclined to give him the benefit of a doubtful reaction; but, 
gentlemen, such work is neither to the interest of the owner nor 
to the credit of the veterinarian, and above all, it reflects on the 
tuberculin test. | 

Another practice that should be discountenanced by the asso- 
ciation, is that of improper, and dishonest testing by veteri- 
narians. We have history of tests in which the veterinarian 
took one temperature before injecting the tuberculin, and one 
the following morning, and gave the owners clean bills of health 
for their herds. But in sending in a record of the test to the 
State Live Stock Board, they gave a record of two preliminary 
temperatures and five temperatures after injection. The use and 
validity of the tuberculin test can never be sustained by this pro- 
fession if we continue such practices as these. 

The medical profession and numerous societies are under- 
taking to educate the public mind to believe that if they will ob- 
serve the simple laws of sanitation, cleanliness, etc., it will go a 
long way in the control of tuberculosis in man. Our profession 
and every member of this association should feel it his duty to do 
all in his power to aid this work for the preservation of public 
health. 

There is some difference of opinion as to the identity and 
transmissibility of bovine and human tuberlulosis, but a large 
number of our scientists believe they are identical and transmiss- 
ible from one family to another. The most conservative, and 
those who at one time insisted that the bovine tuberculosis could 
not be transmitted to man, now believe and concede that it is in 
a certain number of cases. The bovine type of tubercle bacilli 
are frequently found in tubercular glands, especially in children. 
It is now generally believed by authorities in human medicine, 
that at least three per cent. of all cases of human tuberculosis 
come from cattle. Agriculture and livestock are the mainstay 
of this country, and they cannot continue to succeed without 
proper control of contagious diseases, and we have got to edu- 
cate the people and the legislature to this fact. 

Our profession is recognized as the guardian of the live stock 
industry. and if we do our part in this campaign of education, 
we will be recognized as of material aid to the medical profes- 
sion in the preservation of human health. It is only a question 
of a very short time when, through education, the public are go- 
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ing to appreciate the fact that the system of meat inspection now 

-earried on by the Federal Government for inter-state trade only 
is a source of danger to local consumers, because, owners having 
cattle, hogs, or sheep for slaughter, if they are afraid of the in- 
spection, will have animals slaughtered. at local abattoirs where 
there is no inspection and the public are going to demand that the 
system of Bureau inspection be extended to include all meats 
offered for sale. This much-to-be-desired result will come with 
the education of the people, and this association should be fore- 
most in that education. 

Our legislators are sure to pass a law providing for meat in- 
spection, and a large majority of them have no knowledge of 
the subject; therefore it is the duty of this association to direct 

such legislation. 

; It has been said by some of our members that in the past 
too much time has been devoted to routine business, committee 
reports, etc., at the expense of the literary portion of our pro- 
gramme. I think a great deal of our business could be delegated 
to committees and thus much valuable time be saved. The secre- 
tary, through untiring efforts has succeeded in obtaining a more 
extended program for this meeting, and it was thought neces- 
sary to have a three day meeting, in order that mor time might 
be given to the papers and their discussion. 

The social features of our meetings should not be overlooked. 

Tt does us all good to come in personal contact with men who 
are engaged in the same work, to exchange confidences, profit by 
other’s experiences and mistakes, and to renew old and make 
new acquaintances and friendships; and we go to our homes feel- 
ing stronger and better prepared to continue life’s battle. 


DR. LEECH, AS SECRETARY, REPORTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: Just one year ago I remem- 
ber very well Dr. Ward standing up here in this room adjoining 
and saying, with all due respect to previous secretaries, that we 
wanted a live secretary. However, I objected to taking the 
position on that condition, and while I was more than over- 
loaded with work, I finally had to comply with your request. 
How well I have succeeded in doing that it remains for you to 
determine after this meeting is over. We have completed two 
banquets during this last year, as well as the last semi-annual 
meeting. I believe there are those here to-day who can speak 
for themselves as to the credit of those two entertainments. It 
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will remain for you to give your decision when this meeting draws 
to a close. 

During the year this office has handled in all over $600.00 of 
money from this society, from all sources. The expenditures — 
for this society have been something over $500.00, leaving us © 
quite a snug balance in the treasury at this time. But at the last 
meeting it was recommended that the dues should be raised to 
$2.00, in order that whoever might be secretary, should have 
within his hand that which would give him the power to increase 
the program materially, and as such he would then be endowed 
with power, to call in from the outside such men as would be 
entertaining and wouid give subjects of interest to the society. 
That was the argument used in increasing or recommending the 
increasing of dues. ‘This matter was taken up at the Stillwater 
meeting, and voted to increase the dues to $2.00 per year, of 
which I think nearly every one has received a notice. 

That will give us a good working basis by which we can put 
this society upon a first-class firm footing, both financial and so- 
cial. [I hope my successor will be able to give you something 
better than I have given you during the year. It has been my 
good fortune during the last year to be able to secure something 
very good and first-class, without a great amount of expenditure, 
therefore our expenditures have been kept down to a reasonable 
basis. The outgoing secretary turned over $160.00 as nearly — 
as I can remember without looking at the report, and you will 
see that we have not increased our expenditures because we have 
over $100.00 in the treasury; there has been extra expenditure ~ 
this year, but I have been able to secure this time, from outside © 
source, quite a good deal of material without a great amount 
of outlay. This cannot be done every time, but knowing the 
condition financially I have been able to secure those people 
upon the program which I hope will be interesting to you and 
will meet your endorsement. 

The labors of this office are getting quite laborious. There 
have been during the year over 800 packages of all sorts mailed 
out of the secretary’s office with an expenditure in the neighbor- | 
hood of $20.00 for stamps. You will see that it means some- 
thing for a typewriter and secretary to do. 

I would recommend that every member use their influence — 
to secure membership from those who are known to them. It — 
is not always possible that the secretary shall be in touch with — 
every new member of the profession. If you know of men 
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within your reach or realm who are suitable for membership in 
this society, I would urge upon you the necessity of trying to 
get them into the society, because, by increasing the membership 
in the society, we increase our financial standing, and at the same 
time we increase our material to draw upon to make a better 


program in every way. | would also recommend that a better in- 


terest should be taken among members for program material. 
There is hardly a member in this society, who cannot write some- 
thing of a paper, who cannot give something of a case report, 


‘who cannot within the year have some thought that would be 


of interest to those of the society, and have that in his mind so 


‘that when the secretary calls on him he can respond. Those 
‘practical matters, coming before the society, will be of more in- 
‘terest than those coming from professional sources (that is men 
representing scientific work), and that will give a better feeling 


among those members who are practicing in the field, and I 


would recommend every man to use his influence to get people 


interested in that line. I do not like to say it, but if you had 
sent out ninety letters, with requests for papers, and received 
only replies from five to seven men, saying that they would give 
papers, it would be rather discouraging. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COLLEGES 


was given by Dr. Mack, chairman, who presented a very able and 


lengthy report covering all the ground of investigation made by 


the committee appointed by the government on college investiga- 
tion, as well as all the improvements made since that time at 
‘the suggestion of said committee. The report was adopted. 


REPORT OF INFECTIOUS DISEASES COMMITTEE. 
J. G. Annand, Chairman; T. Lambrechts. 


In the absence of Chairman Annand of the Committee on In- 


fectious Diseases the president requested Secretary Leech to read 
‘the report, and then called upon a number of gentlemen to speak 


on the subject. 
Glanders.—During the past six months there have been 1,251 


‘horses inspected; 683 horses were tested, of which I19g were 


kalled on account of reacting to the test. 
Tuberculosis—Since July 1 to December 31, there were 


6,001 cattle tested for tuberculosis, of which 313 reacted. 
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Hog Choicra.—A few outbreaks of hog cholera have been ex- 
‘perienced, and the disease has been controlled by the use of the 
serum method of immunization. 


Anthrax.—Two outbreaks of anthrax were reported; one in 
the northern part of the state, and one in Dakota county. All 
animals on the farm were properly vaccinated and the disease 
promptly checked. 


President Cotton first called upon Dr. Ward. 

Dr. Ward—I have nothing new to offer on infectious dis- 
eases. The report as given by Dr. Amand covers the number of 
outbreaks which we have encountered during the past six months. 
We have had two outbreaks of anthrax which were investi- 
gated by Dr. Beebe, and all animals on the premises were vac- 
cinated. We have had numerous reports of swamp fever, prob- 
ably more in the last three months than we have ever had. This 
is probably due to the season more than anything else. Upon be- 
ing asked by the president if he could at that time make any 
statement as to the results of the experiments of the Board with 
outbreaks of hog cholera, Dr. Ward replied: Where we have 
encountered outbreaks of hog cholera, we have suggested to the 
people surrounding the outbreaks that they vaccinate their hogs 
as a preventive against the disease. In a great many cases the 
farmers took advantage of the vaccine and sent to the Experi- 
ment Station and secured same. The cost is about 50c. per dose, 
and is sent out by Dr. Reynolds, C. O. D., and-the Board has 
endeavored to show the veterinarians (in centers where the dis- 
ease was prevalent) how to do the work. So far my opinion of 
the method is. that it is undoubtedly the only thing that will stop 
the spread of the disease, if the serum is good, and work done by 
veterinarians. We have not done as much work with the vaccine 
as we would have liked. The State Experiment Station got 
$10,000 from the legislature and a part of it is being put into 
buildings for the purpose of keeping hogs and manufacturing 
the serum. I think the sanitary board used up the serum as 
fast as it could be manufactured at the Station. I presume next 
vear the Station will get out a greater amount than they did last 
year, 


The President then called upon Dr. D. B. Clark, of Wis- 
consin. 


Dr. Clark—I have not come prepared to give statistics show- 
ing the work done in Wisconsin, but since the first of July there 
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has been somewhere about 8,000 cattle tested in Wisconsin, with 
over 300 reactions. Last year 43,700 cattle tested, with 2,998 
reactions. There were 33 horses killed with glanders last year. I 
do not remember the number that has been killed so far this 
year. There were six animals affected with Johnne’s disease 
last year, and this year we have killed about four so far. One 
thing very interesting is that all the cattle killed with this dis- 
ease so far have been Guernsey cattle. Now, whether that has 
been brought over from the old country and kept among those 
breeders I do not know. I will take that back, as there has been 
one Shorthorn, and all the rest have been Guernseys. I would 
like to know if the statistics in Minnesota have been the same. 
We tried to get our State Legislature to appropriate some money, 
but you people in Minnesota appreciate the position of the Sani- 
tary Board in Wisconsin. ‘That there has been considerable 
rivalry between the sanitary board and the university. The 
members of the legislature said that. work should be done by 
the university, and not by the sanitary board, but adjourned 
without making any provisions for the university to take up the 
work. 

As yet we have not done anything to control hog cholera, 
other than to quarantine the premises. There have been in the 
last year two outbreaks of anthrax; one on our State Univer- 
sity Farm and one in Racine in the south portion of the state. 
The animals on the university farm were all immediately vac- 
cinated. In the vicinity of Racine we lost about 8 or 10 cattle, 
and all remaining cattle were vaccinated. One man in the vicin- 
ity of Racine contracted what the physicians claimed to be an- 
thrax, and he went to the hospital for two weeks. He returned 
much better and the veterinarian at Racine told me he would let 
me know if he died, and as I have not heard, I presume he is liv- 
ing yet. It might be interesting to you to know that one case re- 
covered from anthrax. . 

Dr. Cotton called on Dr. Beebe for remarks as to Johnne’s 
disease. 

Dr. Beebe—We have only had three or four outbreaks that 
we have been able to follow up. One of those was in Wisconsin, 
and that outbreak was among Guernsey cattle, all pure bred. I 
know of another outbreak in the northern part of this state. 
They were all grade shorthorns. It is not in any particular 
cattle, in fact I know of some places where it has been in grades 
and in scrub cattle, so-called. 
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Dr, Clark—I do not want to be understood as thinking that 
the Guernseys are more susceptible to it, but it has been our ex- 
perience in Wisconsin, except in the one case, the animal was a 
shorthorn. 

Dr. Cotton called upon Dr. J. P. Foster, of South Dakota, 
for a talk. 

Dr. Foster—In territory assigned to me at the present time, 
the efforts of the Bureau of Animal Industry are directed prin- 
cipally toward the eradication of scabies in cattle, although a 
certain amount of work is being done along other lines. Asked 
in regard to anthrax in South Dakota, Dr. Foster said: There 
was a great deal of anthrax in the southeastern part of the state 
during the summer and fall of 1908 and some in 1909, but I 
have not heard of any trouble of this kind for several months. 

Dr. Cotton called upon Dr. E. J. Davidson, of North Dakota. 

Dr. Davidson—I do not think I can give you very much in- 
formation. I expected Dr. Crewe, our State Veterinarian, to be 
here. I do not know what the situation is this year. Last year 
we had over 1,000 head of horses killed on account of glanders. 
I have not heard of any anthrax. We are gradually cleaning up 
glanders, and expect to do a great deal better. We had no ap- 
propriation until last year, and pay now about $50.00. We can- 
not appraise a horse over $100. 

Dr. Ward, charman of the committee on Legislation and Em- 
pirics, stated that he had nothing to report. He said: There 
has been no legislation during the past six months, and as far as 
the empirics are concerned, Dr. Reynolds has looked after it, 
and the examining board has made a report showing a number 
of empirics. 

President Cotton then asked him if it would not be a good 
time for him to explain the new law about pure-breds, which 
went into effect the first of January, this year. 

Dr. Ward—-I think most of the members of the association 
know that the law passed a year ago. This law requires that all 
persons selling pure-bred cattle, or cattle represented to be pure- 
bred, shall furnish the buyer with a certificate of health certi- 
fying that the animal has been tested, which certificate shall be 
made out by the Live Stock Sanitary Board, certifying that the 
board has tested the cattle, and they are free from tuberculosis. 
This law did not come into effect until the first of the year, as it 
was thought best: to give the breeders nine or ten months to pre-_ 
pare for it. So far we have received a great many favorable com-. 
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ments on the law. There are, of course, one or two who are 
somewhat opposed to it, for the very simple reason “ I presume,” 
that tuberculosis is present in their herds, and they do not want 
_ the fact brought out. We have tested a great many herds, prob- 


_ ably 400 cattle in the last six weeks, with about 36 reactions. 


These were herds which had never been tested. We ran into two 
bad herds, one herd in particular which was put up at auction 
two or three weeks ago, but the cattle were not delivered until 
the certificate of health could be given with them. The result is 
the cattle were killed yesterday at South St. Paul, and the owners 
are minus their purchases. It is the best law so far as the con- 
servation of live stock interests are concerned. It means that 
when people buy a pure bred animal, it will be like a man pur- 
chasing a horse—and he will want to know that it is absolutely 
sound. Heretofore people have neglected that part and bought 
where they could to good advantage. 

Dr. Gould—I would like to ask Dr. Ward if the local veteri- 
narians are supposed to test cattle and issue a certificate ? 

Dr. Ward-—The law requires that the tuberculin test cer- 


- tificate shall be made out by the Live Stock Sanitary Board. 


; Dr. Amos—I would like to ask if a certificate by a local vet- 
_ erinarian would be honored by the board; one of my patrons 
_ made that inquiry the other day. 

7 Dr. Ward—There is no reason why a local veterinarian 
should not be permitted to make the test. The sanitary board 


_ vouches that the test was properly conducted, that the animal 


_ did not react, and consequently if the state has to back the cer- 
_tificate of the local veterinarian, it will be necessary for the state 
to have confidence in the local veterinarian who makes the test, 


and to absolutely depend upon the integrity and conscience of 


_ the veterinarian who does the work. In that case the state will 
= honor the local veterinarian’s certificate. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BACTERIOLOGY. 


W. L. Beebe, N. Y: S. V. C., St. Paul, Minn., Chairman. 

One announcement I would like to make at this time, al- 
though it does not properly belong to this report, and that is that 
the State Live Stock Sanitary Board has established a laboratory 
in the Old Capitol, so that hereafter when you send in speci- 
mens, please send them to the Old Capitol, instead of the Ex- 
_ periment Station. Specimens should never be sent by mail. . The 
pestal regulations are so strict, that if you comply.with them 
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it would take too much time, and the average veterinarian is 
not in position to have the necessary requirements. They require 
that they shall be sent in a carton, and then inclosed in glass 
inside of that, and that is too delicate for the average man to take 
care of. Please send specimens by express, and we will get them 
as soon as though sent by mail. 

Another thing, send specimens in a container that has a tight 


bottom, usually a tobacco or candy pail is satisfactory. Very. 


_ frequently, I get specimens of a dog’s head sent in a wooden 
box, and the blood is leaking through the box. 

This evening we are to have a paper on anterior poliomye- 
litis, or infantile paralysis. I believe Dr. Shore is going to show, 
that infantile paralysis is the same disease as he has in his lo- 
cality in horses. I would like to say that Dr. Flexner has been 
able to demonstrate the cause of the disease. He has been able 
to pass through a clay filter a virus and reproduce the disease in 
monkeys. He is able to take the germ from the spinal column, 
and after an incubation of 24 hours, get a cloudiness in the fluid, 
and from that fluid he can carry this to the second generation, 
and get a cloudiness, and that second fluid he can inoculate mon- 


keys subdurally, and get the disease, so he has proven quite con-_ 


clusively that the disease is due to an ultra-microscopical or- 
ganism. 


When he makes the stain from this fluid he is only able to — 


get haziness; probably organisms are there but size and shape 
cannot be determined. The other day I happerted to be called to 
an outbreak of trichinosis. This does not properly belong to a 
report on bacteriology, but owing to the fact that we have no 
zoologist in the association, I would like to give a brief outline 
of it. This occurred in Goodhue county in this state. Last 
spring the man who owned these hogs, noticed that they were not 
well, and were sore when forced to move about the pen, and 
some of them got very poor, but finally they appeared to recover. 
with the exception of one, and he thought they were all right, so 
he killed one of them on November 29 for his own use. They 
were German people, so the wife started to make some summer 
sausage on the following day. and in process of making she 
tasted it to see if it was of the proper flavor, and eight days 


ae 


after she became sick. The day she became sick the family be- — 


gan to eat the sausage, but it was not smoked enough. On the 
tenth day they were having a bee there, and several of the neigh- 
bors ate of that summer sausage for dinner. Eight days later all 
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_ of the people who ate the summer sausage became sick, but the 
people who ate it two days later did not get sick, so probably the 
_ smoking killed off the trichinz. Now the symptoms that these 
_ people showed are quite similar to typhoid fever. They had a 

fever of probably 102 and 103, and were generally malaise. had 
_ loss of appetite. and several had an eruption on the body. An- 
_ other thing was very marked. soreness in the muscles, and if they 
move a finger there was such soreness that they would holloa. 
They have been sick about five weeks now, and one or two have 
an eruption similar to measles. Physicians who had thee cases 
_ in charge obtained some of the meat that was eaten and were 
_ able to find the trichine in the meat. I obtained some of this 
meat, and to-morrow morning I will have a microscope, and if 
_any of you care to, you may see the specimens in room IIo, 


Dr. Rogers—He just mentioned the fact that he found diffi- 
culty i in getting the proper containers to ship a small bacteriolog- 
ical specimen in. In New Jersey the State Board of Health sup- 
re @ Plies these double cartons, the inside being a small glass jar, and 

“Wwe: see to it that every druggist in the State of New Jersey has 
“then on hand to supply free of charge to veterinarians or prac- 

_ titioners who wish to ship specimens or cultures to the state labo- 
ratory for examination. We also supply them with a little report 
blank. We find it works very satisfactorily. The druggists are 

a i to co-operate with us, and all around it works very nicely. 

t struck me that our New Jersey idea was one worth adopting. 
of _ Dr, Cotton—How large are these containers? 
_ Dr. Rogers—They will hold about 25 c. c. 


Dr. Beebe—That idea might be all right provided we could 
‘co-operate with the State Board of Health and get them to use 
‘some kind of carton that we use, but I think we could not do that, 
for they have their containers ready to ship out. Then, also, I 
fear it would not pay the druggist to keep them in stock, and 
furthermore, there are a great many farmers who send material 
in anything they can get hold of. In fact I have had them send 
in.a piece of pork and wrap a letter around it. The veterinarians 
usually send specimens in pretty fair shape. The only objection 
I have is to their sending in a dog’s head in a wooden box, which 
is liable to have the bottom drop out at any: time. I wish they 
mould not do that. 


Committee on Surgery not sient report was deferred and 
Biaamittce on Medicine had nothing new to offer. 
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Under the heading Legal Matters, the secretary furnished the 
association with a report which included legal opinions of the 
former Attorney General, policy in prosecution suits and a list 
of prosecutions under the law of Minnesota, which show that — 
Minnesota veterinarians are well organized and are earnest in — 
their desire toward higher veterinary education in their state and — 
-in a determination not to tolerate quackery. 

Under head of new business, the following delegates to the 
American Veterinary Medical Association were appointed: Drs. 
W. Amos, Owatonna, and M. M. Fulton, Moorhead. Election of 
othcers. followed with the following results: 


President—Dr. J. P. Anderson, Rochester. 

First Vice-president—Dr. R. R. Donaldson, Argyle. : 

Second Vice-president—Dr. Edmund Mackey, So. St. Paul. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Dr. G. Ed. Leech, Winona. 

Board of Directors—Dr. J. P. Anderson, Dr. G. McGillvray, 
Dr. C. A. Mack, Dr. C. S. Shore, Dr. G. Ed. Leech. 


January 12, 1910, 8 p. m.—Meeting called to order by Presi- 
dent Cotton. ‘The first number on the program was a stereop- 
ticon, “A Surprise.” 

Dr. Leech—This is prepared for your entertainment and con- 
sideration. Nearly all of the past presidents of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, some of the prominent men we 
have in our society, and a few comic pictures of things and cre- 
ations, which I think will be of interest to the profession, and > 
with your consent we will now throw them on the screen. Pic- 
tures were presented, which were greatly applauded. Reading of 
papers followed. 


SEMLANNUAL MEETING OF THE MISSOURI VAL- 
LEY VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Missouri Valley Veterinary — 
Association was called to order by the president, Dr. A. T. Kins-_ 
ley in the New Casino, Kansas City, Missouri, at 8.30 o’clock 
Wednesday, February 2, 1910. 

The roll call was dispensed with as registration was made a 
the door. One hundred and twenty-two members and one hu 
dred and thirty-eight non-members, also about five hundred vet: 
erinary students, registered at the door. 


_ 
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The minutes of the previous meeting were adopted as printed 
in the Missouri V. alley Veterinary Bulletin. 

The Board of Censors having met at a call meeting at 7 
o'clock P. M. Tuesday, had the following report to make: 

The following names duly vouched for were favorably passed 
en: Colorado—Drs. G. W. Dickey, Colorado Springs; Chas. G. 
_ Lamb, Denver; A. W. Whitehcuse, Ft. Collins; Geo. H. Glover, 
_ Ft. Collins. Missouri—Drs. B. W. Murphy, St. Joseph; C. L. 
Allen, Harrisonville. Nebraska—Drs. F. E. Rathbun, E. Wat- 
_ kins, Cambridge; C. S. Breed, Omaha. Iowa—Drs. A. H. Quin, 
_ Creston; F. FE. Williams, Odebolt. Kansas—Drs. H. M. Graefe, 
; Douglas: J. R. Jeffars, Ft. Riley; B. A. Robinson, nat Se a 
_C. P. Sneed, Kansas City; R. B. Doty. Peabody; S. S. Dunlap, 
_ Marysville; K. W. Stouder, Manhattan; FO Sakon, “Winfield: 
_T. Symns, Hutchinson; J. F. Jones, Arkansas City; W. Symns, 
_ Hutchinson; G. T. Burns, Hepler; F. M. Hayes, Manhattan; A. 
_ A. Eastman. Osborne; O. O. Wolf, Ottawa; T. H. Brady. Over- 
_ brook. Indiana—J. L. Osborn, Culver. Illinois—J. M. Kaylor, 
Bang. Texas—F. E. Burns, Waxahatchie. Oklahoma—L. L. 
Lewis, Stillwater. 
Moved, seconded and carried that the secretary be instructed 
_ to cast the vote of the association for these names read to be 
& placed on the membership roll. The secretary then cast the vote 
of the association. 

_ ___ The following report upon the charges made against Dr. D. 
Q W. Nolan, of Wichita, Kansas, was presented : “* After care- 
_ ful examination of all evidence pertaining to charges brought 
_ against Dr. D. W. Nolan, of Wichita, Kansas, for violating the 
_ code of ethics of this association, it is unanimously voted that the 
>: eres be asked to expel Dr. Nolan from its membership.” 
. (Signed) C. E. Stewart, Chairman. 


3 R. Epgsirr. 

~ R. F. Bourne. 
5 C. R. WALTERS. 
d FE. Brart. | 


Moved, seconded and carried that the report be accepted. 
The following report was presented by the committee on re- 
- vision of the constitution and by-laws: 


Freres OF OFFICERS. 


“yy Age IX.—AIl offices held in this association except that of 
'Seeretary-treasurer, under the constitution and by-laws thereof, 
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are hereby declared to be offices of trust and honor to which no 
fee or emo!ument is attached, but other offices of emolument may 
be created. ; 

Art. X.—The secretary-treasurer shall receive fifty dollars 
($50.00) per annum and actual traveling expenses, not to exceed 
fifty dollars ($50.00) annually. 


It was moved, seconded and carried that the secretary be au- 


thorized to collect dues from February to July, 1910, only, at the 
rate of $1.00 per annum from each member. 


The resignation of Drs. J. P. F. Smith, Kansas City, Mo.,. 


and A. T. Knowles, Louisville, Ky., were accepted. 

The secretary then read a letter from Dr. R. P. Lyman, secre- 
tary of the American Veterinary Medical Association, extending 
an invitation for this association to elect one or more delegates 
to represent the association at the annual meeting of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association to be held in San Francisco, 
Cal., September next. 

Moved, seconded and carried that the invitetaen be accepted 
and that the president be empowered to appoint two delegates. 
(These appointments will be made later.) 

The first paper presented was one from Dr. D. M. Campbell, 
on the subject of “Sera and Vaccines.” The doctor gave a 
lengthy paper on the subject, completely reviewing the subject up 
to date and drawing attention to many changed ideas (the result 


of recent research) among which are the views of some believing — 


the stimulation resulting in the manufacture of anti-bodies in 
blackleg due entirely to the endotoxin. This discussion was fol- 


lowed by an excellent paper on the subject of “ Synovitis.” by — 


Dr. H. J. MacCartney, of Alba, Mo. 
Dr. D. B. Leininger, Kansas City, Mo., presesiied a carefully 


prepared paper on the subject of practical horse shoeing. This 
paper brought out a good discussion. 


Dr. D. F. Luckey, state veterinarian of Missouri, then gave 


an excellent talk on the subject of “ The General Welfare of the 


Veterinary Profession.” He discussed the problem of uniform- — 
ity in laws of states in regards to contagious diseases. There 


should be fixed a uniform price of charge for inspections of ani- 
mals going from one state to another. The state men having 


this work in hand should meet and decide on a uniform certifi- 
cate. 


A system was advocated that will allow healthy animals to be 


shipped from one state to any other in the union. 


” 
= 
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Dr. P. Juckiness, state veterinarian of Nebraska. stated that 
he had established a uniform schedule price for tuberculin test- 
ing of cattle in that state. For one animal the practitioner may 
charge $5.00 and for each additional animal up to ten $1.00, then 
50 cents for each animal after that. 
~ Dr. Luckey stated that Missouri required temperature charts 
to accompany the certificate of health. 

Dr. O. O. Wolf, of Ottawa, Kansas, advocated a uniform cer- 
tificate to practice. Said certificate to be interchangeable from 
one state to another. Dr. Luckey, secretary of the State Exam- 
ining Board of Missouri. stated that they would enter into an 
agreement with other states to forward examining papers to any 
other state when one of her practitioners moved to another state 


_ to practice. thus saving the practitioner the time and expense of 


taking another examination in the later state. 

Following this discussion, Dr. D. O. Knisely, of Topeka, Kan- 
sas, presented a paper entitled “ Acute Indigestion in the Horse.” 
The discussion was participated in by Drs. Lyman, Liegerot, and 


_ others. 


Dr. B. F. Tumbleson, of Riise Nebraska, scescttel an in- 

teresting paper on the subject of “ Shots at Random.” 
' Dr. O. E. Troy, of Rayton, N. Mex., presented a paper on the 
a Application of the Tuberculin Test” in that state. It was 
moved, seconded, and carried that discussion of this paper be de- 
ferred till that part of the second day’s program which was to be 
devoted to tuberculin testing and autopsy. 

Dr. T. W. Gidley, of Malvern, Ia., gave an interesting case 
report. The case report of Dr. B. J. Baker, of Mitchel, Ne- 
braska, was read hy title and given-to the publishing committee. 
Dr. F. M. Starr, of Odessa, Mo., gave an interesting case report 


Ex of an animal died of Intestinal Calculus. Dr. C. F. Pinkham, of 


Solomon, Kansas, gave a case report. 

Meeting adjourned at 5.30 P. M. 

A reception was held in the parlors of the Coates House at 
6 o'clock P. M, The banquet ‘was served at the same place at 
7-30 P. M. 

After the banquet was served, preparations were made for a 
Stereopticon demonstration. 


The first talk was by Dr. Frank Hall. City Food Inspector, 


of Kansas City. His subject was “ Food Inspection from an In- 


spector’s Viewpoint.” A vote of thanks was extended to the doc- 
tor for the excellent manner in which he presented his subject. 
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The fact was clearly elucidated that much money is spent by cities 
for things less important than for the protection of the food sup- 
ply. The preservation of the health of a nation is of the first im- 
portance to that naticn. city or community. He advocated first 
the preservation of the public health giving practical illustrations ; 
much money is spent in‘the police force to protect the people 
from petty larceny, but scarcely any money to protect the people 
from impure and contaminated foods, thus looking to the preser- 
vation of the public health. This is pretty universally the case 
all over the United States. He stated as his opinion that the most 
common diseases of a contagious ,nature was communicated 
through contaminated or diseased meat, milk and other foods 
{including the water supply ). 

This talk was followed by one from Dr. E. P. N eS on 
“* Parasites a Cause of the Condemnation of Meat and Meat Food 
Products.” This talk was illustrated by lantern slides. 

Dr. R..F. Eagle gave a talk on the sanitary phase of the 


premises where food products are prepared at the packing houses ~ 


and of the complete and excellent sanitary inspection carried on 
by the United States Bureau of Animal Industry. This talk was 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

Vocal music was furnished by the student quartette of the 
Kansas City Veterinary College. 


The meeting on Thursday, February 3, was held in the clinic © 


amphitheatre of the Kansas City Veterinary College. The meet- 
ing was called to order at 9 o'clock by the president, Dr. A. T. 
Kinsley. 

The first subject taken up on the clinic program was a demon- 
stration of the technique of tuberculin testing of cattle. Five 
animals (cows) were used. This phase of the work was in 
charge of Dr. D. F. Luckey, state veterinarian of Missouri; Dr. 
Paul Juckiness, state veterinarian of Nebraska, and Dr. Chas. 
G. Lamb, state veterinarian of Colorado. The eattle had been 
previously prepared by having the temperature record before and 
after the tuberculin injection. These temperatures were printed 
upon large strips of canvas so that the thermic line could be fol- 
lowed, thus showing the temperature of each animal every two 


hours. 


ing tuberculous cows in the herd as perhaps 5 per cent. of tuber- 


culous animals do not react; also the danger of error of perhaps 


The first talk was by Dr. Luckey, in which he gave a review 
of the reacting cases. He called attention to the danger of leav-— 
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5 per cent. of animals reacting in which tuberculosis, if it is pres- 
ent, might not be visible to the eye upon macroscopic examin- 
ation. 

Dr. Paul Juckiness also discussed the temperature charts. Dr, 
Luckey then conducted an autopsy upon one of the reacting ani- 
mals. The temperature of this cow after the tuberculin injection 
ran as high as 105°. The doctor demonstrated his method of 
conducting autopsy. The first step after skinning the animal is 
_ to lay the carcass on the left side. This position is of advantage, 

j because of the fact that the rumen will then be located on the 
under side. The cartilages of the ribs are then cut at the costo- 
_ chondral articulation, then by cutting the ribs about four inches 
_ from the vertebra the entire thoracic wall may be easily removed 
after cutting the diaphragm. The doctor makes a practice of 
_ laying the ribs, after their removal, in such a way as to act as a 
receptacle for the lesions found. 

The superficial lymph glands, including the precrural, pre- 

scapular and post mammary, were normal. The post pharyngeal 

; te gland was as large as a man’s fist. This contained tuber- 

4 cular material. 

. The niediastinal, portal and mesenteric lymph glands were 

_ normal. The liver and spleen were also normal. There were a 

_ few tubercular nodules in the right lung. 

x Dr. L. D. Brown, of Hamilton, Mo., added to the discussion. 

+} He advocated giving double doses of tuberculin to cattle that had 
= recently been tuberculin tested, at least if the succeeding test be 
> _ given in from two weeks to three months: He also stated that re- 
| _ actors fall off in the yield of milk, while those that do not react 
are undisturbed in their yield during the tuberculin testing. Dr. 

_ Juckiness stated that he considered the eye test reliable. He also 
_ Stated that cases which react, and upon macroscopic examination 
no lesions are found, the tubercle bacilli can be demonstrated by 
standing in the laboratory. 

Dr. Luckey stated that-he found a camel hair brush the best 
for use in applying the tuberculin to the eye. 

Dr. Griffith, of Cedar Rapids, Ia., stated that 13 per cent. of 
_the dairy cows were found affected with tuberculosis when dairy 
‘inspection was established. Dr. A. T. Peters, of Illinois, reports 

that the eye test has been very satisfactory, especially when heavy 

tuberculined. 

At 12 o'clock a lunch was served in the microscopic labora- 


tory. 
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At 1 P. M. the meeting was again convened. The first part 
of the afternoon program consisted in a demonstration of the 
technique of mallein testing with a general discussion and demon- 
stration by autopsy of two of the reacting animals. This work 
was to be in charge of Dr. P. O. Koto, state veterinarian, of 
Iowa; Dr. J. M. Wright, state veterinarian of Illinois, and Dr. 
F. S. Schoenleber, state veterinarian of Kansas. In the absence 
of Drs. Schoenleber and Wright, Dr. P. Juckiness conducted the 
autopsies. 

Dr. Jeffris, army veterinarian, Ft. Riley, Kansas, discussed 
his experience with glanders in Cuba and the Philippines. 

The first horse, a reactor, was destroyed by receiving 5 grains 
strychnine sulphate intravenously. 

This horse not only reacted, but also showed clinical symp- 
toms. Two degrees rise:in temperature was noted, as well as a 
stiffness in gait and large and very sensitive swelling at the point 
of injection of the mallein. Te left hind leg was considerably 
swollen below the hock and showed several well developed farcy 
buds. The lungs showed many glanders nodules. 

Dr. A. Plummer, army veterinarian, of Ft. Riley, Kansas, 
discussed the subject of glanders and malleination. 

Dr. A. Trickett, Kansas City, Mo., gave a talk on the history 
of three of the five glanders cases. 

Dr. P. O. Koto gave a discussion of the subject of glanders. 
He stated that without clinical symptoms in reacting cases, visible 
lesions will manifest themselves after a long time, making it im- — 
perative from a health standpoint to keep them in quarantine, in 
case they are not destroyed. It is reported that lesions appear as 
late as eighteen months after reacting. | 

Dr. C. J. Sihler, of Kansas City, Kans., stated that he be- 
lieved that mallein had a certain amount of curative properties. 

' Dr. D. F. Luckey stated that he had no faith in mallein and 
that he had quit using it as a diagnostic method. 

Dr. C. E. Stewart, of Charlton, Ia., discussed to some extent 
his experience with glanders. 

Dr. C. H. Jewell, army veterinarian, of Ft. Riley, Kansas, re- _ 
ported his experience with mallein in the United States and in 
the Phillipines. He questioned its value without clinical symp- 
toms. He reports autopsy on one reacting case in which the only 
lesions of any kind found was alveolar periostitis. 4 

Dr. H. E. Talbot, of Des Moines, Ia., stated that in his ex- 
perience mallein has been very discouraging to him. . 
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Dr. D. O. Knisely, of Topeka, Kans., and Dr. K. W. Stouder, 
of Manhattan, Kans., contributed to the discussion. 

A second reacting horse was also autopsied by Dr. Juckiness. 
He demonstrated glanders in the submaxillary and mediastinal 
lymph glands and also in the lungs. ; 

The time up to 4 o’clock P. M. was taken by these demon- 
strations. 

This left piipeetier too short a time for the demonstration 
of the immunization of hogs against hog cholera. The fact is 
everything was pushed along with precision and rapidity. 

In this demonstration Dr. J. W. Connaway, Experiment Sta- 
tion Veterinarian of Missouri, gave a valuable demonstration of 
the immunization of hogs against hog cholera. Some of the valu- 
able hints given were: 

Potent serum is not easily made. It is necessary that germs 
of septiceemia do not find their way into the serum. A large hog 
will yield up to 3,000 c. c. of hyperimmuned serum. The pos- 
terior part of the hog is shaven, scrubbed with an antiseptic so- 
lution, then with a sharp chisel the end of the tail is cut off, from 
which source the blood is obtained. A sterile fruit jar can be 
used to catch the blood in. The top is covered with a sterile 
cheese cloth, a perforation is made in the center. The pig’s tail 
is thrust through this hole, lessening the danger of contamina- 
tion. After the jar is full a rubber band is placed around the end 
of the pig’s tail to arrest hemorrhage, then the jar is taken to the 
laboratory. The contents is kept sterile, later the serum is 
pipetted off with a sterile pipette and preserved in sterile recep- 
ticles with 5 per cent. carbolic acid. Twenty c.c. of this serum 
is given to the pig for each 100 pound weight. To produce 
hyperimmune serum the hog is given I to 2 c. c. virulent blood 
with 20 c. c. of immune serum. Hogs injected with immune 
sertm in herds where they were dying has resulted ina Saves 
of an average of 90 per cent. 

The doctor makes a practice of injecting the fluid into the 
muscle of the ham (from the inner side), except in sows 
heavy with pigs, in which case he makes the injection under 
the skin in the region just back of the ear. For hyperimmunizing 
a hog several inoculations are necessary. These inoculations are 
made about ten days apart. The practical demonstration on the 
live hog was very instructive and appreciated by all. 

The first idea of hyperimmunizing against hog cholera.in this 
country was copied from the process of hyperimmunizing cattle 
against cattle plague in South Africa. 
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The state of Illinois has appropriated quite a sum of money 
for the production of serum and the eradication of hog cholera, 
and has employed the services of Dr. A. T. Peters, formerly of 
Nebraska. 

_ Missouri-has appropriated considerable money, which allows 
Dr. Connaway to carry on the work in a limited way. 

In the discussion the fact was brought out that passive im- 
munity lasts about six weeks, but in Dr. Connaway’s method 
where the hogs are on infected premises, the germs that the 
hogs pick up results in further immunity. 

“This meeting was by far the greatest in point of attendance 
and quality of program of any ever held by this association. 


B. F. Kaupp, Secretary. 


SPECIAL MEETING OF THE MICHIGAN S. V. M. A. 


This association met in extra session at Saginaw, Mich., Jan- 
uary 25, 1910, pursuant to a resolution passed at last regular 
session. President Muir called the meeting to order and called 
upon Dr. Stewart, Mayor, who in a happy manner welcomed the 
association to their city. Dr. Joseph Hawkins, of Detroit, re- 
sponded in a like spirit and thanked the mayor for his hearty 
welcome. 

Roll-call showed forty-six members present, besides three hon- 
orary members and nine visitors. 

President Muir in his address said: 

“ At our last annual meeting you honored me with the office 
of chief executive, a distinction I did not solicit, and in accepting 
the office of president of this splendid organization I recognized 
a duty that each and every member owes his association, and it 


has been my aim to accomplish deeds that will be productive of 


much good to our association. 


“Our membership is growing, as the report of your secretary — 


will show, but on the question of dues I would recommend that 


they be increased so that we can have sufficient funds with which — 


to produce even better returns to our members than we have 
in the past. We are not organized for profit, but there comes 
times when we have occasion to disburse money in the interest 
of our organization, and with the annual dues fixed at, say, $2 
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for each member, we can financially combat any foe that may 
present itself. 

* You are all aware that our time is limited, and I would sug- 
gest that our members appear promptly at our session, and aid 
in expeditiously SPORE © of the business to be brought before 
this meeting. 

“| sincerely trust that our work here will help to better con- 
ditions for our association and each individual member, and upon 
this occasion I wish to extend my appreciation to our worthy 
secretary for his able assistance to your president this past year.” 

The proceedings of the last annual meeting were read and, 
there being no corrections to be made, they were approved by 
the president. 

After the reading and approval of the record, fourteen gen- 


__ tlemen were elected to membership. 


Professor Marshall’s time being limited, the report of the 


} Committee on Diseases was taken up at this time. 


The professor spoke of the proposed veterinary course at the 


M. A. C.; it was desirous of meeting a committee from the M. S. 


VY. M. A. in the near future. 
Speaking of hog cholera, he said that diagnosis was the most 


difficult, and that as diagnosed in books and reports, it is not 


always typical hog cholera and warned against such, as they are 


- not correct. Swine plague, so-called, is probably hog cholera, 


and is a representation of what is likely to be found. There is 
not a constant symptom, but at the same time all may be found. 


: product. 


_ No person can positively diagnose hog cholera; even when pro- 
_ duced you cannot do so. It is possible, I believe, to clean up hog 
_ cholera by serum treatment alone. Have the farmer order the 
_ serum, and then charge him for using it, but under no circum- 
__ Stance§ advise him to use it; let him decide that point for himself. 


_ The serum is pretty nearly as perfect as any biological 


Of tuberculosis, the situation at present is that 3 per cent. of 


all the cattle are tuberculous. Out of two million or two million. 
_ and a half in Michigan sixty thousand are tuberculous. Pure- 
_ bred cattle are much more affected. It is as prevalent in Michi- 


gan as other states. Professor Marshall went into control work 
and said that Minnesota had the best methods; said that it would 
take one to two thousand veterinarians over one year to test all 
the cattle in Michigan. The professor's report was a compre- 


hensive mistory of tuberculosis in this state, and he closed his 
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talk by urging a closer relationship between the stock-owner, 
farmer and veterinarian. 

It was moved that a vote of thanks be tendered Professor 
Marshall for his able and instructive report, which was carried 
by a rising vote. 

Dr. Giltner not being present, the Committee on Diseases 
report was deferred until later and the report of secretary and 
treasurer was submitted and referred to Committee on Finance. 

Dr. Waldron, reporting for Committee on Legislation, gave 
a history of the efforts that were made to amend our veterinary 
law at the session of the recent legislature. 

Dr. F. M. Blatchford, speaking for Committee on Finance, 
stated that the secretary’s and treasurer’s accounts were found 
to be correct and balance on hand as stated. 

Dr. Krey, reporting for the Committee on Intelligence and 
Education, said that on a recent visit to the O. V. C. he had 
found things progressing favorably under the new conditions 
existing. He asked if the association could not take some official 
action toward suppressing correspondence veterinary institutions, 
one of which is apparently thriving under our noses, referring 
to a veterinary correspondence dental course in Detroit. This 
important subject received no further action because of limited 
time. 

Election of new members now being in order, it was moved _ 
and supported that the rules be suspended and that the secretary 
cast the ballot for their election. Carried. The secretary cast 
the ballot as directed, and President Muir declared the applicants 
elected to membership. 


SAGINAW, January 26, 1910. — 


Meeting called to order at 10.15 a. m., President Muir in the 
chair. Secretary announced that a photographer was waiting in 
front of the auditorium to take a picture of our members in a 
body. The association therefore adjourned for ten minutes for 
that purpose. 

Upon reconvening, election of officers was taken up and re- 
sulted as follows: 


President—Dr. J. W. Brodie, Pontiac. 
First Vice-President—Dr. W. L. Brenton, Detroit. 
Second Vice-President—W. J. Rook, Holland. 
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_ Third Vice-President—R. F. Erwin, Alma. - 
_ Secretary-Treasurer—Judson Black, Richmond. 
Directors—tst. J. J. Roy, Detroit. 2d. S. S. De Wolfe, Hart. 
3d. J. Russell, Elsie. 4th. A. McKercher, Lansing. 5th. Chas. 
Stirling, Clare. 6th. H. E. Rea, West Branch. 

_ Upon conclusion of election, Dr. C. C. Stevens gave a very 
interesting address ‘upon some extraordinary parasites found in 
sheep and horses in his practice.* 

Dr. G. W. Dunphy gave an excellent and timely paper upon 
the subject of “ Organization; Its Advantages and Possibilities.”’ 
This subject coming up at this time when we are practically 
in need of uniting our forces to accomplish some legislation 
along live stock sanitary lines, was very opportune. It was very 


unfortunate that the subject did not receive consideration at this 


meeting. Dr. Morris, State Veterinary Surgeon, discussed this 
paper. 

Dr. T. F. Krey, of P. D. & Co., presented a very able and 
interesting paper upon the prolific subject, ‘ ‘ Biological Thera- 
peutics in Veterinary Medicine.” Papers of this kind are the 
ones that, when missed by being absent from meetings, are a 
decided loss, as progressive veterinarians should not be deprived 
of listening to and discussing these recent additions to our ees 
peutics. 

Dr. Ward Giltner, M. A.-C., at this time concluded a report 


of the Committee on Disease. He said that it had been con- 


cluded that the mysterious disease reported by Dr. Deadman, in 
Soo District last year, was swamp fever. Not much glandets, 
but tuberculosis, we have always with us. As to contagious 
abortion, Dr. Giltner said that if he was to report on it every 
year for the next ten years, there would be still something new. - 
Concluded by reading an abstract of the Committee of the British 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries on “ Epizootic Abortion.” 

Dr. L. M. Hurt gave an excellent paper on “ Internal Admin- 


istration of Carbolic Acid.’”’ This was another good subject, 


handled in a pleasing manner. He went very thoroughly into a 
description of a number of cases he had observed during the 
past year. 

Dr. Thos. Farmer gave a good paper on “ Diseases of Young 
Animals,” which elicited a good discussion by G. R. Switzer, 
G. W. _Dumphy and others. 


* Appears under Reports of Cases in this issue. 
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Dr. T. G. Duff, representative of the A. V. M. A. at Chicago 
meeting, gave a very good report of his observations while in 
attendance at this meeting. This report was read by Dr. Jopling, 
secretary pro tem. 

Dr. W. S. Hamilton, an active and valued member, having 
been taken by death since our last meeting, a committee was 
appointed to draft suitable resolutions of respect in condolence. 
Drs. Brodie, Sutherland and Cumming were appointed as such 
committee. 

Dr. Wm. Jopling gave an interesting account of a persistent 
case of apparent impaction, and exhibited an intestinal calculus 
that was found upon post mortem. ‘This concretion was ovoid 
in shape, very irregular, rough surface, and about 4 by 5 inches. 
It was found at the lower end of the floating colon. 

Dr. C. C. Mix gave a very interesting talk on the attitude 
the association should assume, and how far they should go, in 
the prosecuting of unlicensed practitioners, and advocated that 
a committee be appointed by the association and provided with 
stationery, and that they write to such persons, send them a copy 
of the law, and advise them to discontinue violating the law or 
suffer the consequences. 

‘Dr. Mix moved that such a committee be appointed, and that 
the secretary provide them with stationery and pay necessary 
postage. Supported by Dr. Hawkiris, who said that such a com- 
mittee, in his opinion, was a good idea. The motion was carried. 

_ Dr. Krey said that in New Jersey some such procedure was 


adopted, and certainly made the “ quacks ”’ scarce. 


Dr. Waldron said that evidently the non-registered and in- 
eligibles from the other states were looking for a harbor of 
refuge from the applications that came to the Board for copies 
of Michigan veterinary law. 

A motion was.-carried that we hold our next annual meeting 
at the Agricultural College at Lansing. 

The Committee on Resolutions submitted the following: 


“ Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God to remove from our _ 


midst during the past year one of our most faithful and valued. 
members, Dr. S..W. Hamilton, of Chelsea, therefore be it 


“ Resolved, That in his death the M. S. V. M. A. recognize 


the loss of one of its distinguished members who always upheld — 


the dignity of the profession zealously, and whose genial nature 
endeared him to all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 
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“ Be It Further Resolved, That we as an association extend to 
the bereaved widow and family our most sincere sympathy, and 
that a copy of these resolutions be spread upon the records of 
the association and a copy be sent to the bereaved family. 

(Signed) D. G. SUTHERLAND, 
J. W. Bropieg, 

D. CUMMING.” 

Resolution adopted. 

Retiring President Muir called President-elect Brodie to the 
rostrum and handed him the gavel. Dr. Brodie thanked the 
association for the honor they had conferred upon him and 
hoped that under his administration the present prosperity of the 
association would continue. 


Jupson BLaAck, Secretary, 


MICHIGAN STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Michigan State 
Veterinary Medical Association was called to order by the secre- 
tary in the absence of President Muir and also all the vice-presi- 
dents, in the lecture room, Bacteriological Building, Agricultural 
College, Lansing, February 8, 1910, at 3 o’clock P. M. Roll-call 
showed the following members present: Drs. Dumphy, Bren- 
_ ton, Ward, McKercher, Giltner, Hawkins, Marshall, Gohn, 
_ Moody and Black. 

There being the quorum present, as required by the by-laws, 
_ business was proceeded with, all the above members being pres- 
_ ent at Saginaw except Gohn. 
, It was moved and supported that the reading of the records 
_ of the Saginaw meeting on January. 25-26 be dispensed -with at 
this time. Carried. 

Moved and supported that the election of the new members 
elected at the Saginaw meeting be confirmed. Carried. 

Moved and supported that the secretary be instructed to issue 
certificates of membership to Drs. Thos. Packwood, of Brown 
City, and Dr. Wm. I. Franciose, of Kalamazoo, upon receipt of 


satisfactory evidence of their resignation by the State Board. 
Carried. 
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Moved and supported-that the election of. officers elected at 
Saginaw meeting be ratified. Carried. 

Dr. T. F. Krey was appointed as representative from this 
association to the next meeting of the A. V. M. A. 

Moved:.and supported we adjourn. Carried. 


Jupson Buack, Secretary. 


THE ONTARIO VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting was held in the Ontario Veterinary Col- 


lege, Foronto, on Friday, December 24, 1909. 

Dr. F. G. Hutton, the president, opened the meeting with a 
few introductory remarks. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, and reports of the 
committees during the year were read and confirmed. 

The secretary reported a large amount of correspondence, 
many letters relating to better legal protection for our profession. 
Also he gave Colonel Robertson’s report on being unsuccessful 
with our bill before the Agricultural Committee, and that rather 
than have it thrown out, or put through in an unsatisfactory 
manner, it was withdrawn from the committee, on the under- 
standing that it would be brought up again at the coming session. 
He also reported the prosecution of a man named Jaques, of 
Dundas, Ont., for illegally advertising as a veterinary surgeon. 
He was doing so under a so-called diploma from the “‘ London 
Veterinary Correspondence School.” His illegal advertising 
was promptly stopped. 

- The following new members were proposed and accepted : 
5 G. McPherson, Toronto; J. M. Ramsay, Mongolia; W. R. 
Carr, Blythe; T. ‘Scrivener; Edgeley; A. A. Carrie, Creemore; 
W. Harrison, Ingersol; O. Reist, Kossuth. : 

Dr. C. E. S. Baird gave a useful address on meat inspection. 
He had visited:a large number of packing houses, and gave sta- 
tistics of the losses. He reported several cases of hogs con- 
Gemariesd in the neighborhood of Woodstock. A 


- Dr. J. G. Rutherford, Veterinary Director-General, spoke on 
imeat inspection, and strongly advocated general public meat — 
inspection. He also gave a full and detailed statement of the — 


efficient manner that the department under his control has-carried 
out his instructions. 


Sw ine . 
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Dr. Grange, principal of the Ontario Veterinary College, 
a Deongly supported the view of both meat and dairy inspection, 
and received much applause from the meeting for his address 
on this subject. 


At one o *clock the meeting adjourned for luncheon. 


; aa >On the opening of the meeting after luncheon Dr. C. Elliott 
¥ ‘ought forward the matter of the proposed new Veterinary 
i, Dr. Mole brought forward a report of the Toronto Veter- 

n Medical Association; it was handed in and submitted to 
im meeting, received and filed. It contained very full informa- 
ut on and the proposed new Veterinary Acct. 

__ Dr. Cowan spoke on the new Act and recommended it being 
| 7A ought forward as a government measure. 

ss Different committees were formed to push onward the new 
legislation, and to “lobby” in the Ontario Legislature in the 
rest of the new Act. 

_ By request, Dr. W. J. R. Fowler gave a short and practical 
accoun of the actions and doses of Aloin, calomel, nux vomica 
chloride. ; 
he subject was brought forward as to the date of the annual 
se z Of the Ontario Veterinary Association. On this matter 

. was considerable discussion. It was ultimately decided 
t our annual meeting shall be in the first week in August of 
ch and every year. 
rhe election of officers for the ensuing year then took place, 
a following result: 


'S. Cot ton, V.S.; at. ‘Elliott, VS. W. Steele, VS; Ey HH: ‘Lloyd. 

ed S.; T. E. Watson, MSs 78; Babe, V-S: 

oe peuditors—J. H. Reed, V.S.; C. Elliott, V.S. | 

___Kepresentative to the - Canadian National Exhibition, . To- 
tronto—Andrew Smith, F.R.C.V.S. 

; vss Wf. Wis to the Western Fair, London—J. D. O'Neil, 

V V.S. W. J. Wilson, V.S. 


e 
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Delegate to the American Veterinary Medical Association— 
E. A. A. Grange, V.S., Principal, Ontario Veterinary College. 


C. H. SwEerapPte, Secretary. 


MANITOBA VETERINARY ASSOCIATION, 


The annual meeting of the Manitoba Veterinary Association 
was held in the offices of the Dominion Department of Agricul- 
ture, Portage avenue, Winnipeg, on Thursday, February 17, 
1910. The meeting opened with the business session at 9.30 
A. M. The president, Dr. J. Welch, of Roland, occupied the — 
chair, and the following members were present: Drs. W. E. — 
Martin, C. D. McGilvray, W. Hilton, W. A. Dunbar, M. B. 
Rombough, J. D. McGilvray, A. E. Williamson, C.. Little; Sag 
Martin, J. B. Still, H. Pomfret, H. D. Smith, Hillard 
and Westall, Winnipeg; Dr. J. A. Stevenson, Gretna; W. H. 
McKenzie Emerson; C. A. Stevenson, Reston; A. G. Hus- 
band, Belmont; L. McQueen, Selkirk; J. Irwin, Stonewall; J. A. 
Swanson, Manitou; J. M. Young, Rapid City; H. Bradshaw, 
Portage-la-Prairie; J. Mack, Neepawa; J. F. Braund, Boisse-— 
vain; S. Robinson, Brandon; Dr. Hayter, Birtle; Dr. Cline, — 
Glenboro; and the secretary-treasurer, Dr. F. Torrance, Winni- 
peg. | 
The secretary read the minutes of the last annual meeting, 
which, on the motion of Dr. C. D. McGilvray; seconded by Dr. 
J. Irwin, were adopted as read. 

The auditors’ report for the past year was also adopted on 
the motion of Dr. Rombough, seconded by Dr. Cline. 

The secretary-treasurer and registrar then submitted his” 
report and financial statement, the lattet showing a very satis- 
factory state of affairs, the balance on hand being $405.82, and 
on the motion of Dr. |. A. Stevenson seconded by Dr. Dunbar. 
the report was unanimously adopted. 


The election of officers then took place, resulting as follows: 
Council—Dr. F. Torrance, Winnipeg; Dr. C. D. McGilvray, 
Winnipeg; Dr. J. A. Stevenson, Gretna; Dr. W. E. Martin, 
Winnipeg; Dr. W. A. Dunbar, Winnipeg: Dr. H. Bradshaw, 
Portage-la-Prairie; and Dr. S. Coxe, Brandon. . j 
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The council then elected the following officers: 
President—Dr. W. A. Dunbar, Winnipeg. 
Vice-President—Dr. H. Bradshaw, Portage-la-Prairie. 
a Secretary-Treasurer and Registrar—Dr. F. Torrance, Win- 
F Examiners—Drs. F. Torrance, C. D. McGilvray and‘W. E. 
_ Martin, Winnipeg. 

The secretary read a communication from the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, being an invitation from that 
association to send a delegate from ‘the Manitoba Veterinary 
_ Association to attend their annual meeting, to be held in San 
_ Francisco, September 6 to 9, 1910, and after some discussion, 
it was decided to appoint a delegate to attend that meeting, and 
that the appointment be left with the council. 


_ AFTERNOON SESSION. 


. A good attendance was in evidence when the new president, 
_ Dr. Dunbar, called the meeting to order. 
_ The meeting was opened with a very able address from Dr. 
_ Gordon Bell, Provincial Bacteriologist, upon ‘ Laboratory 
_ Methods of Diagnosing Rabies,’ who illustrated his address 
_ with prepared slides, demonstrating Negri bodies. © 
_ “Some Obscure Febrile Diseases of Horses’”’ was the title 
_ of an excellent paper read by Dr. C. D. McGilvray. 
_ ODr. O’Brien (M.D.),- Dominion City, followed with an 
address on “ Human Febrile Affections Occurring: on Farms 
- Coincident with Fever Among the Horses.” 
_._ A paper sent in to the meeting by Dr. W. Little, of Boisse- 
_ vain, on “ Septic Arthritis of Foals” was read by Dr. Torrance, 
_ and was productive of an interesting discussion. 
Dr. R. H. Cook, of the Federal Meat Inspection Division, 
~ then read a very able paper on “ Contagious Abortion,” treating 
- the subject in a very comprehensive manner, which was well re- 
athe by the meeting, provoking considerable discussion. 
: The annual banquet was held in the Manitoba Hall at 7 P. M., 
_ the chair being occupied by the president, Dr. W. A. Dunbar. 
About twenty-five members were present, and a most enjoyable 
evening was spent, enlivened with vocal and instrumental music. 
Tt was decided to hold the semi-annual meeting in Winnipeg, 
at a date to be agreed upon by the council. 


F, Torrance, Secretary. 
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B. A. I. VETERINARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF CHICAGO. 


At the regular annual election of officers of the B. A. I. 
Veterinary Inspectors’ Association of Chicago, Friday evening, ~ 
February 11, 1910, Dr. S. E. Bennett was unanimously chosen 
to succeed himself for president, with Dr. A. A. Holcombe as 
vice-president and Dr. A. F. Schalk secretary-treasurer for the 
ensuing year. 

Dr. O. J. Lanigan, in behalf of the Food-Hygiene Com- 
mittee, read a very interesting and instructive article on “ Steril- 
ization of Canned Goods.” Dr. Lanigan treated the subject in 
a most exhaustive manner. 


Mr. A. H. Roop, chief chemist of the Chicago division of 
the bureau, presented the last paper of the evening on “ Rancidity 
and Free Fatty Acids in Fats and Oils.” Mr. Roop made a 
very comprehensive and thorough presentation of his subject. — 
This paper proved exceptionally interesting to bureau men. 
Lengthy discussion followed, in which Drs. Day, Paxson, Hol- — 
combe and Johnstone participated. | 


A. F. ScHALK, Secretary-Treasurer. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
YORK CITY. 


The regular meeting of this association was held in the lec- 
ture room of the New York American Veterinary College, Wed- 
nesday evening, March 2. The president, Dr. E. B. Ackerman, — 
presided. The minutes of the previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved, P 
After the usual routine business had been transacted, Dr. — 
Thos. B. Rogers, of Woodbury, N. J., addressed the meeting on 
the subject of “Serum Therapy.” Dr. Rogers has experimented 
extensively with this method of treatment in various infectious 
diseases, both as preventive and curative agents, and he related. 
some interesting facts in connection with the treatment OT 
strangles, purpura, anthrax, tetanus and distemper in dogs. At 
the conclusion of his remarks Dr. Rogers showed many lantern 
slides illustrating the various pathogenic bacteria. ; 
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Lae. W. J. Coates, Dean of the New York American Veteri- 
Erciry College, gave an illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Anatomy of the 
Horse,” showing about seventy excellent lantern slides, which 
_ were much enjoyed by all present. 

____Drs. Rogers and Coates were given a hearty vote of thanks 
for their contributions to the evening’s program. 

_ The president announced the recent sudden death of one of 
ir members, Dr. Chas. S. Atchison, of Brooklyn. Drs. Mc- © 
lly, Ellis and Clayton were asked to serve as a committee. to 
dre w up suitable resolutions and forward same to Dr. Atchison’s 
pe The resolutions follow: 

y be rcs, It has pleased Almighty God to remove from our. 
t Dr. Chas. S. Atchison, a valued member of this association, 

he d Reestising the loss, not only to ourselves, but to the profes- 
ion, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That we, a committee representing the Veterinary 
edical Association of New York City do deeply deplore his 
his amiability and sincerity having endeared him to all with 
m he came in contact; and be it further 


aa d that a copy of these resolutions be uoheka upon fie Wiisbes 
of th is association and also one be sent to his family. 


(Signed) R. W. McCutty. 

iS : C. E. Crayton. 

a R. W. Ettis. 
W. Rei Brarr, Secretary. 


[AINE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


* This association held its quarterly meeting January II, IgI0o, 
t the New Augusta House, Augusta, Maine. The following 
nembers were present: viz., Drs. F. W. Huntington, C. H. New- 
, F. E. Freeman, R. E. Freemai, F. L. Russell, E. F. Russell, 
oh Salley, W. H. Lynch, W. H. Robinson, C. H. McGilli- 
ie ddy, A. Joly, C. W. Watson, J. A. Ness and C. L. Blakely. 
__The reports of Secretary Dr. Joly and Treasurer Dr. I. L. 
Se ley were read and duly accepted. 
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The secretary’s report showed that the association had gained 
in numbers, and wonderfully so in attendance in the past year, 
and that members are taking hold with new interest and striving 
to make our association meetings helpful and instructive. 

The treasurer’s report showed a good balance on the right 
side of ledger. As this was the annual meeting and the time for 

election of officers, the election took place with the following re- 

* sults: President, Dr. A. Joly, Waterville; Vice-President, Dr. 
W. S. Lord, Portiand; Treasurer, Dr. I. S. Lalley, Skowhegan ; 
Secretary, Dr. C. L. Blakely, Augusta. 

President Dr. Joly appointed the following committees, viz. : 

Executive Committee—Drs. F. L. Russell, F. E. Freeman 
and W. H. Lynch. 

Legislative Committee—Drs. A. Joly, A. L. Murch, C. is 
Blakely, I. L. Salley and J. A. Ness. . 

Banquet Committee—Drs. A. Joly, I L. Salley and C. L. 
Blakely. 

Dr. C. L. Blakely read a paper on “ Fistulous Tracts and — 
Their Treatment,” which created considerable discussion. : 

At 8 P. M. all adjourned to the banquet hall, where a first- — 
class supper was thoroughly enjoyed by all. Dr. Joly as toast- 
master called upon each one in turn to say a few words, and a 
very pleasant hour was passed smoking and listening to the dif- — 
ferent orators (?). Jt was voted to meet on April 10, 1910, at ~ 
the Bangor House, Bangor. Drs. Murch, F. L. Russell and C. 
H. Newton were appointed to read papers. Meeting adjourned | 
at a late hour. 


C. L. BLAKELY, Secretary. 


YORK COUNTY VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIA- — 
TION. | 


This association held its annual meeting March 15, at York. 
There was a good attendance and an interesting meeting. All > 
the officers were re-elected for another term, which means that 
Dr. H. E. Kline, York, is president; Dr. J. D. Smith, Dallas, 
is first vice- president ; Dr. W. E. Cranmer, Hanover, is second 
vice-president; Dr. E. S. Bausticker, York, is secretary, and Dr. 
Charles Lenhart, York, is treasurer. if 

The June meeting will also be held in York. E 


E. S. BaustricKer, Secretary. 


NEWS AND ITEMS. 


_‘Twenty-rirrH ANNUAL Report OF THE BUREAU OF ANI- 
-MAL INpDustry.—The twenty-fifth annual report of the Bureau 
Animal Industry of the United States Department of Agri- 
2, just publishel, is an illustrated clothbound volume of 
92 pages containing special articles and information of both 
ular and scientific interest. This report is issued as a Con- 
ional publication, and a limited number of copies are as- 
d to each Senator, Representative and Delegate in Con- 
ress for distribution among his constituents. The Department 
; no copies for general distribution, its quota being required 
‘its employees and such outsiders as co-operate in its work. 
The book is on sale to the public by the Superintendent of Docu- 
nents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
ji ~ Tuberculosis in its various aspects is the subject of three 
ati cles. Dr. A. D. Melvin, the Chief of the Bureau, in con- 
sidering the economic importance of this disease among the food- 
P du cing animals, estimates that the financial loss from this 
ause is at least $24,000, 000 annually. Dr. E. C. Shroeder, su- 
intendent of the Bureau’s experiment station, points out the 
er from the tuberculous cow to human health. His paper is 
apanied by a number of striking illustrations showing cows 
f fine appearance which are really affected with tuberculosis and 
vi ig off the germs of that disease in such a way as to be dan- 
erous to consumers of their milk. Drs. John R. Mohler and 
denry J. Washburn, of the Pathological Division, have a paper 
lealing with the causation and character of animal tuberculosis 
id federal measures for its repression. 
The Bureau’s field experiments with serum for the prevention 
hog cholera are described in a paper by Dr. W. B. Niles. Doc- 
elvin in another paper presents a plan for the control of hog 
‘ra by the systematic use of serum. 
‘Three diseases of live stock about which little has heretofore 
n known, namely, infectious anemia or swamp fever of horses, 
‘mycotic lymphangitis of horses, and chronic bacterial dysentery 
f cattle, are described in an article by Dr. John R. Mohler. An 
_ article by Dr. R. J. Formad presents the results of an investiga- 
fs tor as to the damage caused to the live stock industry by smelter 
mes in the Deer Lodge Valley of Montana. Dr. B. H. Ransom 
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describes methods of preventing losses from stomach worms in 
sheep. The results of experiments to determine the length of 
time that typhoid bacilli will remain alive in milk and butter are 
given in an article by Dr. Henry J. Washburn. 

George M. Rommel, in ‘“ Notes on the Animal Industry of | 
Argentina,” gives informaion about that country, which is a 
6 iad competitor with the United States for the English meat 
trade 

In a paper on % Improved Methods for the Production of 
Market Milk by Ordinary Dairies,” Messrs. C. B. Lane and Karl 
FE. Parks describe simple and inexpensive methods within the 
reach of the average dairyman by which clean and wholesome 
milk may be produced. 

The outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease which appeared in 
November and December, 1908, among live stock in Michigan, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Marylanl, is described in a paper 
by Dr. A. D. Melvin. After a few months of vigorous work by — 
federal and state officers, the disease was eradicated at an expense — 
of over $300,000 to the Department of Agriculture and about — 
$113,000 to the states. 

The history of an importation of Maltese goats by the De-— 
partment of Agriculture a few years ago, and a description of 
Malta fever, are presented in an article by Drs. John R. Mohler 
and George H. Hart. The goats, which were imported with a- 
view to building up a milch goat industry in this country, were 
found to be affected by Malta fever, a disease which prevails to a 
considerable extent among people as well as goats on the Island 
of Malta and other places on the Mediterranean. After keeping 
the goats under strict quarantine for some time, it was finally 
considered necessary to destroy them all. eh 

Other articles contained in the report are as follows: “ The 
Need of State and Municipal Meat Inspection to Supplement 
Federal Inspection,” by Dr. A. M. Farrington; “ State Legisla- 
tion Regulating the Standing of Stallions and Jacks for Public 
Service,” by Roy A. Cave; “ The Development of Live Stock 
Shows and Their Influence on Cattle Breeding and Feeding,” by — 
E, G. Ritzman; “The Value of the Poultry Show,” by Rob R. 
Slocum. The volume also contains statistics of the live stock 
markets and meat inspection and other miscellaneous information 

regarding the live stock industry. 

Some of the articles in the report have fie issued separa ely 
in pamphlet form and can be obtained in this form on applicati on 
to the Department of Agriculture. ; 
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VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


_ In the accompanying table the data given is reported by many Secretaries as being of 
great value to their Associations, and it is to be regretted that some neglect to inform us 
the dates and places of their meetings. 
_ Secretaries are earnestly requested to see that their organizations are properly included 
in the following list : 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Subscription price, $3 per annum, invariably in advance; Canadian subscriptions, $3.25 ; . 
foreign countries, $3.60; students while attending college, $2; Students in Canada, $2.25; 
single copies, 25 cents. ‘ 


Rejected manuscripts will not be returned unless postage is forwarded. 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to notify the Business Manager immediately upon ciensteal 
their address. Make all checks or P. O. orders payable to American Veterinary — 
Review. , : 


The two advertisements of Ernst BischorF & Co,, on pages 1 and 13 hold — 
some excellent preparations for veterinary use. The Catalogue of this house 
will be found of great value, as it furnishes a list of up to-date importations. — 


Spring coughs have a tendency to “hang on.” Gtyco-Herorn (SmirH) 
is an ideal preparation to break them up. 


AtLas Horse Feep is good at any time, but it is especially indicated 
this season, as it aids in the “shedding of coats” like Spring grass. 
only difference being that the latter is usually not available, and the former 
always is. You will find their address in this number of the Review among” 
the advertisements. q 


Novocain is one of the few safe local anesthetics for small animals 
available to the veterinary profession. Veterinarians not familiar with it, 
can obtain literature and samples by writing to Victor Korecut & ComPaNy, 
the agents for the United States, whose advertisement will be found on pag 
10 of this issue (Adv. Dept.). . 


“THe BUNTIN PERFECTION VETERINARY HYPODERMIC SYRINGE,” is all that 
the name implies. It seems to be mechanically perfect, which means that one 
part will not wear another part out in its use, and it works perfectly. Th 
needles are carried in the piston, so that the syringe may be carried in th 
pocket with safety without a case, and you always have the needles with ot 
The soluble hypodermic tablets of the Buntin house never disappoint. 
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EUROPEAN CHRONICLES. 


a Paris, March 15, IgIo. 


COLIBACILLOSE oR DIARRHOEA OF YOUNG ANIMALS.— 
ng the microbian diseases which are most frequently met 
" in young el ie animals, three are principally deserving 
ation, viz.: Septic Pleuro-pneumonia, Polyarthritis and 
trheea. This last one is the most frequent and the most 
7: It was the subject of an important lecture delivered by 
7 Van Der Heyden and was resumed in the Annales de 
cine Veterinaire of Bruxelles. Diarrhoea is not a morbid 
: Phy. itself, but a symptom common to several affections, 
aa essentially different in their causes. The principal in- 
g agent, which has been found most commonly in diarrhoea 
e virulent coli-bacillus, hence the name of coli-bacillus which 
1 to contagious diarrhcea. The virulent coli-bacillus does 
t differ morphologically from the ordinary bacillus, normal 
> O ot the intestines of animals. Perhaps it is the same which 
sr the influence of some conditions has become virulent. It 
es the form of rods, rather thick at their round extrem- 
es and often is united by pairs. They are mobile, grow poorly 
tacid media, produces gases in sugar media and coagulate milk. 
he: ey secrete very dangerous toxines. They also present this 
culiarity of not being identically the same everywhere they 
€ found. The one coming from one farm, for instance, differ- 
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ing from that of another. By its great natural diffusion, this 
pathogenous agent is always ready to invade the organism of 
newly born animals, whose umbilicus, yet uncicatrized, consti- 
tutes a door of entrance widely open to the introduction of the — 
virus ; there is in that region a group of blood vessels more or less 
obstructed by clots, which are excellent media for the penetration — 
of the germs, and even at the time of parturition, when the rup- — 
ture of the allantoid takes place, the bacillus can, with the great- 
est facility enter the urachus to reach the bladder, grow, multiply 
and infect the organism. Besides this, the mouth is also a way 
of entrance. Indeed, opening and closing at every moment, by 
the sucking actions of the foetus still in utero, the mouth becomes 
an organ of reception for these same pathogenous agents, which — 
_are then swallowed and carried into the stomach; when finding — 
its contents still acaline, they can cultivate and travel in mass in — 
the small intestines. 

From these considerations one can see that the treatment of — 
this affection must be principally preventive. Hygienic measures 
for both the mother and the new born product; aseptic ligature 
of the umbilical cord, antisepsy of the stump. To prevent the in- — 
fection by the mouth, this can be protected with a light muzzle, — 
kind of little basket, and to modify the acidity of the contents of 
the stomach drenches will be frequently given to stimulate the 
immediate functions of the gastric glands. The curative treat-— 
ment is generally accompanied with failures. Astringents and 
anti-diarrheic preparations can only at best have but a very rela- 
tive effect and constitute after all but a treatment of symptoms 
comparatively useless. 


* 

* * 

However, as the disease is of microbian origin, a powerful 
means of control is offered by Serotherapy. In the preparation 
of the serum of coli-bacillose, it is of the utmost importance to 
proceed with a great deal of care on account of the great toxicity 
of the cultures of the coli-bacillus. A very small quantity of pure 
killed culture shall be used first, so as to obtain an antitoxic im= 
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munity. After each injection, the horse reacts with a quite high 
. thermic elevation, accompanied with general symptoms. After 
one or two days these have subsided, and if the condition of the 
_animal allows it, they are repeated at intervals of 10 or 15 days. 
After several injections, more virulent cultures are used, in in- 
easing doses, carefully calculated so as to promote a new for- 
mation of lysines or antitoxines. After several weeks the serum 
: of the horse that has received the treatment is very active against 
‘th coli-bacillus that had been employed. 
But the varieties of coli-bacilli are quite numerous, there- 
fore it is necessary to immunize the horse with several different 
varieties, and according to Jensen at least one dozen is necessary. 
‘Thi s is the reason why the preparation of an anti-coli-bacillose 
serum requires more than a year and as besides this, there is often 
possibilities of pyogenous infections by the injections, it is not 
‘Surprising if the price of the serum is very high. However, 
‘when the serum is sufficiently polyvalent, the blood is drawn 
a igorously aseptically, the serum of the immunized horse is al- 
wed to settle and is placed in vials where it can be kept for 
e year with all its active properties. The following are the re- 
3 a s recorded by the author. To the curative point of view, with 
-§ obtained with cultures of fourteen different breeds of 
coli-bacilli, the facts are not yet sufficiently numerous to allow 
conclusions. Yet in calves, it has been successful in some and 
not in others. But as a preventive agent the serum has proved 
very active in places where before most of the calves had died 
with diarrhoea; in another, where the animals were also dying, 
‘two animals had not been treated preventively, and both con- 
cted the disease. The failures may, however, be easily ex- 
lained by the fact that the treatment had been applied too late, 
r again by the presence of other affections or bad hygiene, etc. 
I rthcices the results that have been obtained are very en- 
_couraging and deserve the attention of those who may come in 


contact with that disease of young animals. 
ig ¢ 


* 
* * 
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OrHerR MetHops oF SKIN STERILIZATION.—In previous — 
chronicles (October, 1909, and March, 1910) the methods of 
disinfecting the field of operation of the skin by iodine have been 
treated, but the subject is of sufficient interest to deserve a few — 
more remarks. It will be remembered that one of the methods 
patronized was that of Grossich, against which it was objected — 
to because of its failing in giving the primordial desideratum of — 
all methods of disinfection, namely, the elimination and most — 
complete removal of all that could soil a field of operation. It is — 
true that washing with hot water, soap and brushes gives in the — 
majority of cases almost complete satisfaction. But still there 
are objections, and among them is that of interfering with the — 
perfect penetration of the tincture of iodine, and therefore a 
thorough sterilization. In the Zentralblatt fur Chirurgie, there — 
are two modifications of the Grossich method which I am pleased — 
to reproduce. In the first, Prof. A. Bogdan, of Hungaria, has — 
had the idea of substituting for the washing, the rubbing of the ~ 
skin with a tampon of gauze dipped in iodated benzine at I to ~ 
1,000. Benzine dissolves fat better even than ether, is less fluid — 
and less volatile, consequently is superior to it in removing all — 
epidermic remains covering an operative field. Besides this, dis- 
solved in benzine, the iodine possesses already a marked bac-_ 
tericid power. Prof. Bogdan’s technic is very simple. The fric- 
tion with iodated-benzine is made with sterilized wadding pads ~ 
or plugs, well soaked in the solution two or three times. The 
friction lasts two minutes. The coating over with the tincture — 
of iodine is done immediately after. It is repeated several times — 
so as to have the skin well soaked with it, and that the maxima 
of bactericid effects be obtained. In 800 operations where the 
method has been resorted to, only perfect results have been — 
recorded. 

The second method of sterilization of a field of operation is. 
due to Prof. O. Von Herff, of the University of Basle. For him 
the ideal antiseptic of the skin is alcohol. But employed alone, ~ 
it has the objection of hardening, of tanning immediately the 
superficial layers of the skin, and to close in the deep the patho- 
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_ genous germs which it is so essential to destroy or eliminate. 
Previous washing and brushing with hot water fulfil this last 
condition, it is true, but they require too much time, and again, 
soap water softening the skin, they have an action directly an- 
tagonistic to that of alcohol, and consequently they must not be 
used when the sterilization with alcohol is considered. Prof. 
yon Herff instead of them uses acetone. It possesses powerful 
lipolytic and karyolitic properties, it takes off perfectly from the 
skin all the epidermic detritus and fatty substances that cover it, 
‘and having dehydrating qualities, instead of interfering with 
_ the action of alcohol, it promotes its penetration in the skin, with- 
_ Out reducing its concentration and -bactericid powers. 
_ Equal parts of acetone and alcohol mixed together form an 
excellent association for immediate use. Rub for five minutes 
until the parts are well dry, with flannel plugs dipped in the mix- 
tt Then careful drying with dry compresses and coating over 
a protécting mixture made of benzoin, rosin of damar of 
ea ch 10 grammes, other 120 per cent. of an alcoholic iodurated 
ition of iodine. When the operation is ended and the sutures 
, compresses of the same mixture are used in the dressings. 
; Ssecilization with acetone alcohol has given best results in 
* 9 cases of abdominal surgery. 


~~ 


* 
tk * 
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_ Tue Microse or Contacious PLEURO-PNEUMONIA OF 
| a CaTTLE.—Since the researches of Nocard and Roux, the germ 
in ‘contagious pleuro-pneumonia belongs to the group of mi- 
_ robes, so small in size that they pass without difficulty through 
f a Chamberland or a Berkefeld filter, which present an obstacle 
_ to ordinary microbes and are not allowed to pass through them. 

For these reasons they are known as invisible or ultra-micro- 
“scopic microbes on account of the impossibility to see them or at 
least to precise their morphology by microscopic examination. 
Iti is known that by a new process of culture, in collodion bags, 
/Nocard and Roux did succeed in reproducing the pleuro-pneu- 
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monia virus. After several days of incubation in the rabbit, they 
observed that a slight cloudiness had developed in the culture, 
which certainly was of microbian nature; the contents of the 
bags used as witnesses having preserved their clear and limpid 
aspect. And yet, the examination with the microscope, with or 
without coloration, detected in the cloudy fluid only extremely | 
small granulations of so minute size that their exact shape could 
not be made out. This culture thus obtained could itself be cul- 
tivated and reproduced in series with the same physical char- 
acters and having its specific proper virulency. Later on these 
experiments were renewed with Dujardin-Beaumetz, leaving the 
collodion bags aside, that is im vitro, in a liquid media, to which 
beef serum was added and in which the germ developed well, 
but always under the form of animated granulations and without 
well defined morphology. All these facts we have presented 
to our readers at the time of their publication. 
The question was at this point when the learned director of 
the Pasteur Institute of Bruxelles, Mr. Bordet, took it up. He 
has obtained very remarkable results, not only to the point of 
view of this very microbe of contagious pleuro-pneumonia, but — 
also to the more general consideration of the study of the various 
invisible microbes. He has proved before the Royal Society of 
Medical and Natural Sciences of Belgium that some virus classi- 
fied in the group of the ultra-microscopic agents and specially © 
that of contagious pleuro-pneumonia of cattle, were only abnor- — 
mal forms of involution resulting from cultures of the microbe 
in nutritive media not sufficiently appropriated to them. In such — 
cases, these organisms do multiply, it is true, and keep their 
specific virulency, but they also undergo deep modifications in 
their proper morphology. It is likewise the same for some mi- — 
crobes which normally have an elongated form well marked, and 
which affect in defectuous condition of their life the form be 4 
granulations. 
Taking from a culture of bovine pleuro-pneumonia, conti 
from the laboratory of Dujardin-Beaumetz, in which only amor- 
phous granulations could be seen, Mr. Bordet replanted it in a 
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media of defibrinated blood, which he had often tested for the 


cultivation of delicate microbes. In those cultures, no microbian 


growth could be seen, but the defibrinated blood became black all 


along the line of replantation. Preparations treated with Giemsa, 
_ by heat, the most powerful reactive known, showed no more 


simple microbian granulations like those in the previous cul- 


_ tures, but perfect spirochetes, very thin and rather long, with 


spires close together. This spirochete of pleuro-pneumonia 
varies very much ‘in its length and sometimes it is very reduced. 


_ On solid media, the cultures reveal a long spirochete which is 


very thin. But on peptonized alkaline bouillon and fresh rabbit 


serum, Bordet has obtained-rich cultures in which the microbes 
__ were stronger, easier to color, and therefore more readily visible. 
_ At any rate it is quite long, but sufficiently thin to pass through 
filters. To Belgium then belongs the honor to have established 


the fact that the microbe of Pleuro-pneumonia Contagiosa of 
Cattle is a spirochete. This new discovery and the method at- 
tached to it, opens a new and wide field to bacteriologists, and we 
ean look for more great information relating to the morphology 
of other ultra-microscopic microbes. 


*% 
* * 


SpasMopic INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION.—This is the name 


_ that is proposed in the Rec. de Medec. Veterinaire by Mr. L. 
_Naudin for an affection which he says has not been described in 
_ classical works and which, characterized by long persisting colics 


and complete arrest of defecation, present no explanatory cause 


at post mortem. Four observations have presented the follow- 


“ing clinical picture: Sudden attack in the stable or while at 


work, shortly or a long time after meal, violent lasting colic with 
short moment of quietness at intervals. In the beginning of the 
attack, dropping of a few balls of normal feces and afterwards 
dry and coated. Conjunctiva normal, pulse slightly jerking and 
regular, flanks tight, borborygms loud, rectal examination nega- 
tive, temperature normal. Some animals refuse all food, others 
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eat a little. After 6-10 hours constipation, which resists all kinds 
of treatment. The result of all purgatives being only an increase 
of the intestinal borborygms. This condition lasts between five 
to eight days and the animal dies suddenly, either in an attack 
of colic or after ten or twelve hours of quiet condition which 
seemed to indicate recovery. The post mortems which have 
been made were always negative. No volvulus invaginations or 
hernia, no coprostasis, no calculi, contraction or intestinal stran- 
gulation. The digestive canal was always perfect in its whole 
length, the floating colon and the rectum being empty, the caecum 
and large colon containing normal quantity of soft or liquid feces. 
No rupture of organs, nor enteritis or peritonitis. Only evi- 
dences of fatal auto-intoxication by the degeneration and altered — 
condition of the liver and kidneys with the congestion of the 
large serous membranes and sub-cutaneous cellular tissue. _ 
Having read the record of two cases in human practice of 
obstruction by spasmodic contraction, and of the autopsy of one — 
of these cases when the spasm having disappeared, there re- — 
mained nothing to explain the symptoms of obstruction exhibited 
by the patient, Mr. Naudin thought that the same condition — 
may have been present in his own cases, and he suggests that — 
the spasms, if there was any, may have been located at the origin 
of the floating colon. Is such condition possible of a diagnosis? 
Perhaps, if one thinks of it. Many of the ordinary causes of — 
colic, their modes of manifestation will often allow one to re-— 
duce the number of the causes of the obstruction to spasms, cal-_ 
culus or strangulation and by a possible exclusion of the two — 
last; that of spasmodic contraction will remain. It is important 
to make out the diagnosis as the treatment and the indications — 
will differ. No more excitation, of the peristaltism, but on the 
contrary anti-spasmodic and sedatives, opiates, chloral, ete. 
It may be asked, however, if instead of a new undescribed — 
affection, it is not rather a new addition to the long history of 
the etiology of colic, possibly overlooked, that Mr. Naudin refers 
to in his article. As after all, there are many cases of abdominal 
troubles which are probably due to intestinal spasms, and which 
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are relieved, and in where no post mortem has been required. 
- Consequently the spasms could not be confirmed. 
r,? x 

& Do 

_ Parasitic Mamniris.—Diseases of the udder are frequent 
in our large domestic animals and their manifestations are well 
‘known. Acute and chronic as well as specific inflammation are 
daily observed. It is not so evidently with parasitic mammitis, 
_as the one recorded by Prof. Noussu in the Recueil de Med. 
Veter. might give an idea. If it is new, it is more than probable 
that closer observation will bring out others of similar nature. 
_ A veterinarian was consulted for a cow in good milking’ con- 

dition in which the milk containéd at times little worms. The 
m k was of course altered and its use might be dangerous. Yet 
tl animal was in perfect health and did not present any evident 
external signs of mammitis. But at the milking the milk was 
yellowish, thick, grumelous and mixed with bloody striz and 
apd blood clots. In fact the milk had the characters which 
¢ found in ordinary common epithelial mammitis. There was 
no ee disturbance in any other function, no indications of 
P rog ssive morbid process. Yet the worms were present. The 
is being well cleaned, the milking was made in filtering it upon 
a piece of fine muslin, and among the clots of blood there were. 
. a parasites remaining on the filter, vermiculated, cylindrical, 
of pale reddish color and measuring variously between one mili- 
meter and one centimeter in length. Swimming very actively 
nen the milk was drawn, they seem to move as eels in the fluid 
_ that remained on the muslin. On further investigations as to 
; _ the nature of the parasites, it was readily made out that they were 
hot true worms, but only the larve of insects, which, examined 

by several entomologists, were finally classified as larvee of Chi- 

ronomus. The trouble of the cow was an accidental parasitism of 

“the mamme with infestation of éxternal origin and not one of 
ordinary permanent source. 
__ The Chironomus is a very small insect which lives in shady 
‘Places round swamps or rivers. Their eggs hatch in time varying 
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between twenty-four hours and a few days, and their larve 
when reaching a proper media gradually develop until their com- 
plete transformation to adult insect. It is very evident that in — 
this case the larve had penetrated the rather widely open mouth 
of the teats of the cow, from where possibly a drop of milk was 
oozing, or possibly again that the insect itself attracted by the — 
same cause, deposited its eggs at the entrance of the teat and that 
when these hatched the larve penetrated directly in the udder. 
At any rate, the infestation was truly accidental and must have — 
occurred as the animal was pasturing. 
For the writer this peculiar trouble may not be such a rare — 
exception. Many cases of mammitis considered as ordinary and — 
benignant affections, even when they are accompanied with — 
escape of blood clots may have similar and identical cause and 
likewise cases of mammitis which occur in summer, may be but — 
temporary affection due to the development and multiplication of — 
larvee which take place when the external surrounding atmos- — 
phere becomes warm. “ 
aay 

INFECTIOUS GRANULAR VAGINITIS.—In several issues of the ~ 
Archivio Scientifico there was published a report presented be- — 
fore the Royal Veterinary Academy of Italy, from which are ex-_ 
tracted a few of the most interesting facts. Also known as Con- — 
tagious Vaginitis, Infectious Vaginitis, Catarrh, this disease pre- 
vails in all central Europe, and is already well known in several — 
countries, where its study has been extensively carried out. 
It begins by a slight redness of a small portion of the vulvar 
mucous membrane which is soon followed, say after ten or fifty” 
hours, by the apparition of small characteristic granulations. 
Some points strongly red in color, appear on the inflamed mu-_ 
cus and are the first stage of the formation of small elevations, 
which are semi-spherical, semi-ovoidal or again irregular and 
varying in size from that of a millet seed to that of a small wheat ~ 
grain, These granulations are firm and analogous to lymphatic 
follicles; they are dark red, in severe cases of dark wine color-- 
ation, and when of long standing they become yellowish, hyaline 
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and transparent. They are not suppurating. Their number 
varies with the severity of the disease. The vulva is more or 
jess cedematous with slight discharge of mucus and the vulva is 
more or less hyperesthesied. However, there is never abundant 
discharge from the vulva. There is no fever; some time urinary 
_ tenesmus is present, and now and then an animal may lose his ap- 
petite. These are the manifestations of the acute stage. They 
- last one or two months and then the chronic stage follows; the 
granulations have become hyaline or transparent and resemble 
gelatine drops. This stage lasts from several months to several 
years. The disease is not easily communicated to bulls, even 
when this animal has served a number of diseased females. When 
it is transmitted there is acrobustitis and balanitis. In very se- 
_ vere cases sometimes orchitis. 
Vaginitis by itself is not a serious affection, but it may prove 
disastrous for large establishments, as from 80 to 90 per cent. of 
_ the cows affected with infectious granular vaginitis do not be- 
_ come in heat, and after one or more years they are entirely ster- 
ile. Numerous abortions and premature deliveries are often ob- 
served, and also retention of foetal envelops, endometritis, 
_ nymphomania, diminution and arrest of lactation and death of 
- the newborn are among the sequele that may take place. The 
tment is strictly local. Although many antiseptics have been 
“advocated, Bacillol seems to give the best results when used 
“either i in injections, ointments, pessaries or other ways. Gen- 
pally three or four weeks are required for the treatment. 


* 
* * 
_ BrsriocrapHy—Orriciat Report FRoM CANADA.—Doctor 
J. G. Rutherford, V. S., H. A. R. C. V. S., the honorable ex- 
President of the A. V. M. Association, has favored me with a 
copy of his report to the Secretary of Agriculture of Canada for 
the year 1908-19009. Personally it has been a double pleasure 
to me—a flattering souvenir from the ex-President of the Na- 
tional Veterinary Society of America, and pleasant reading, the 
teport being published in French. Among the matters of in- 
terest contained in the report, I notice principally the Comptes 
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Rendus of the Proceedings of the first meeting of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, which was held in Rome in 
1908, and to which Dr. Rutherford attended as a delegate. The 
Veterinary Director General found himself in excellent company, 
as many of the various delegates present, coming from every 
part of the globe, were all more or less representing officers 
from their respective governments. Dr. Rutherford, has the 
honor to be elected one of the members of the Permanent Com- 
mittee. * 
% * 
Oats’ Fors.—(Les Ennemis de L’Avoine), by MM. Brocq, 
Rousseau and Edm. Gain. ; 
Veterinary and agricultural literature needed precise docu- — 
ments relating to the special alterations of the various alimentary — 
products which are given to animals. In writing this little book — 
the authors have made the attempt to remedy to this condition, 
and their effort is a serious one. They have selected oats because — 
of its great importance in equine alimentation and also because — 
a knowledge of its alterations is of first necessity to insure a 
thorough hygienic food for the animals which partake of it. 
Having considered oats in a somewhat general sense, by treating - 
it not only as grain, but also as fodder they have, as foes of oats, — 
had in view to consider not only the parasites, vegetal and ani- 
mal, but also the various diseases or accidents that may affect — 
it, and then have divided their work in two parts. In the first the 
foes during the vegetation, and in the second after harvest. This 
division, perhaps a little arbitrary, was necessary for the presen- 
tation of the subject. | 
_ In the first chapter, five orders of the fungi living upon oats” 
are considered. In chapter second, the nematods, acarians and. 
insects that are found as parasitic animals of oats. In the third 
chapter are found the diseases or various accidents. The work is 
illustrated by twenty-four plates which deserve high praise for 
their clearness and neatness. There is at the end of the book a 
bibliographic list which the authors have tried to make clear so 
as to do away with numerous queer names given to fungi a) 
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_ grains which are likely to confuse the reader. In its conciseness 
_ the book of MM. Brocq, Rousseau and Edm. Gain is one which 
will prove most useful to all those who are interested in the pro- 
duction of good and sound grains and fodders for animals. The 
work is published by Asselin and Houzeau of Paris. Price five 
_ francs. 


* 
* * 
_ This same house has just brought out the fourth edition of a 
E Traite de Thérapeutique Vétérinaire (Treatise of Veterinary 
-Therapeuty), by Prof. Kaufmann, 
When some time ago it was my great pleasure to notice the 
‘sixth edition of Prof. Winslow’s, I wondered at the necessity of 
the rapid reproduction of a similar work on account of the con- 
Stant additions that are made by the number of new drugs and 
of new therapeutic methods brought out and introduced in our 
" practice. It is the same in all countries. The work of Prof. 
Kaufmann is a good addition to French literature on the sub- 
ject. The arrangement of the work, the same as in previous 
editions, differs from others on the subject as in it the drugs are 
arranged by groups according to their action upon: First, the 
cause of the disease (antiseptic, antiparasitic and immunization) ; 
sec cond, the tissues by local applications ; third, on the various 
! functions after absorption. 
~ Immunization is the subject of a very interesting chapter 
B stich the reader is readily made familiar with the means of 
d stense of the organism against microbian infection, and where 
n has explanation of many new different expressions which 
we found their way of late in medical phraseology. The fourth 
edition of this veterinary therapeuty counts a number of refer- 
“ences to new drugs and methods which have found recent admis- 
. in the arsenal of the daily practitioner. 
Ee 
~ AntMat Parasites AND Parasitic DisEasEs.—Second edi- 
‘- revised, by B. F. Kaupp, M. S., D. V. S., is a little work 


i 
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published by Alex. Eger, of Chicago. The work is divided into 
four chapters. In the first the Ectozoa are treated. In the — 
second the Entozoa, in the third the Protozoa, and in the fourth ~ 
general rules for the preparation of specimens are presented. — 
This is quite a good part, one which the beginner will no doubt — 
find interesting, as it gives him precious directions how to mount 
specimens for preservation and how to stain the most ordinary 
protoza. A few words on the chemistry of animal parasites com- 
pletes this very concise treatise, which is illustrated by numer- 
ous plates and photomicrographs made by the author. But it is 
far from being ready to supplant Newman translated by Flem- 
ing. Then? : 


* 
%* * 

Sunpry ItEmMs.—Acknowledgment is made of the receipt ot 
Bureau of Animal Industry Circular 68, revised, on “ The Dis- — 
eases of the Stomach and Bowels of Cattle,” by A. J. Murray. 
M.S. VoS: 

Bulletin 424 on “The Need of Controlling and Standardizing 
the Manufacture of Veterinary Tetanus Antitoxine,” by John R. 
Mohler, V. M. D., and Adolph Eichhorn, D. V. S., already no-— 
ticed in previous issues. 

Bulletin No. 3 from the Experimental Station of Michigan 
Agricultural College on “ Studies of Agglutination Reactions in 
Hog Cholera During the Process of Serum Production,” by 


Charles E. Marshall. A. L. 


% 
* * 


LAWS GOVERNING VETERINARY PRACTICE. 


For a great number of years, each year has added another 
state to those having laws regulating the practice of veterinary 
medicine, or greater strength to the laws already on the statute 
books, by the institution of state boards of veterinary examiners. 

The Review has always felt an especial interest in this mani- 
festation of advancement in veterinary medicine, and has en- 
deavored to keep it clearly before the profession of the coun 
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by publishing annually for a number of years a table indicating 
_ the requirements of state laws governing the practice of veteri- 
_ nary medicine in each of the states throughout the United States. 
_ Obviously the value of such a table depends entirely upon its 
_ accuracy, and we owe it to our readers to exhaust every means 
_ available to bring it up to the date of publication, which, this year. 
_ will be the June issue. So we ask every secretary of a state so- 
_ ciety and executive office of a state examining board to consult a 
_ May, 1909, number of the AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW. 
_ turning to page 218, where he will find the latest publication of 
_ the table referred to, making any corrections that apply to his 
particular state, and mail same at once to the REvIEw office, so 
that the work of revision of the table may be begun early. It is not 
a heavy task to impose upon a man to ask him to take up his one 
particular state and note whether what appears under each head- 
; ing across the page applies properly to the conditions as they exist 
‘to-day. Yet see what it means to him and every other reader 
_ of the Review. It means that in return for that few minutes’ 

_ work, he will assist the REview editors to furnish him the cor- 
‘rect statistics on fifty-four states. Secretaries of state societies 
_ and presidents of examining boards, may we ask that you furnish 


the REvIEw that data at once? Do not let your state be listed 
inaccurately. 


.. > 
. * “ 
s * 


A. V. M. A. MATTERS. 


4 Dr. Archibald sends encouraging news in regard to head- 
quarters and hotel accommodation. The Palace Hotel has been 
‘secured as headquarters, and the rates both there and in the 
other hotels mentioned are certainly reasonable, but he urges 
that the members engage them now, for the very good reason he 
has given. Secretary Lyman has straightened out the transpor- 
tation problem on the plan suggested by Dr. Hoskins in the 
March issue of the Review, and Dr. Nelson is also preparing an 


itinerary on the same plan, which we shall publish in our next 
issue. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


LIP-AND-LEG ULCERATION (NECROBACILLOSIS) ITS 
CAUSE AND TREATMENT. 


By Joun R. Mouter, V.M.D., Wasuineton, D. C. 


INTRODUCTION. 


For the past few years, especially during the winter season, — 
the Bureau of Animal Industry has been appealed to on numerous — 
occasions from various sections in the Northwest to investigate — 
attacks of diseases affecting the sheep in these localities and to 
furnish aid in the treatment and eradication of these maladies. — 
From the increasing number of letters received it was apparent — 
that in some sections a serious condition of affairs existed and — 
that it was not an idle appeal that had been made for help. Under — 
a great variety of names a disease was described which seemed — 
to point to a more or less common origin. In short, this was — 
found to be the case when inspectors were sent into the infected — 
regions, and what was described under so many different names — 
was found to be in reality various manifestations of one and the — 
same disease, namely, infections with the necrosis bacillus, a germ ~ 
that was described early in the eighties by various European in- 4 
vestigators and has since been found to be very widely scattered — 
and the causative agent of many of the ailments which affect 
domestic animals. In this connection it may be stated that all — 
the differing manifestations of the infection by the necrosis bacil- 9 
lus in the various species of animals are frequently brought to- 
gether under the one general term—necrobacillosis. 


* Presented at the recent convention of the National Wool Growers’ Association, at 
Ogden, Utah, in connection with the paper by Dr. A. D. Melvin, published in the ws 
issue of the Review; page 38. 
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During the work of the past year a very contagious form of 
sore mouth in lambs was observed, and studies as to its causation 
were instituted. This affection, with which every experienced 
‘sheep owner is more or less familiar, is designated by various 
‘Mames, such as sore mouth, sore lips, warty mouth, warty nose, 
“impetigo labialis, ecthyma stomatitis, etc. 
__ The disease has been observed in this country in both the East 
‘and the West as well as in various parts of Europe off and on 
for the past twenty years, and until quite recently little effort has 
been made to find. the causative agent or to check its spread. 
; European investigators are not at all in accord in attributing a 
‘cause for the malady, but that they have been working with this 
‘same sore mouth affection is not to be doubted when one reviews 
the literature on the subject and reads the very accurate descrip- 
tions of the lesions found. If there were any doubts from the 
published descriptions they would be dissipated by the photo- 
graphic illustrations that accompany the articles. Strange as it 
May seem, most of these writers have not definitely determined 
the cause of the trouble, but a small number of able investigators 
ave good reason for incriminating the bacillus of necrosis. 
_ It has previously been the habit of many sheep owners to 
ascribe the cause to coarse grass, bristle grass, shad scale, bunch 
ass, clover, alfalfa, beet tops, and to weaning of the lambs, to 
‘dew on the grass, to frost, and to a host of other causes. These 
‘im all probability are highly predisposing factors, but not. the 
actual cause. 

_ The older veterinarians, before anything was known about 
‘the role of bacteria in the causation of disease, also held to the 
_ Same opinions about the causes of disease in general, but a review 
of their writings shows that their opinions were only theories or 
Suesses at the real cause. No experiments were made to prove 
their assertions, but, as in human medicine, many of the obscur- 
ities of disease are now being uncovered by definite, convincing, 
and indisputable researches. 

__ It is a significant fact thta from numerous specimens exam- 
ined by the Bureau of Animal Industry last year the necrosis 
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germ has been isolated, and inoculation both of lambs and older 
sheep with the diseased tissues from the lambs’ mouths has pro- 
duced the disease. No observing man could advisedly question | 
its contagiousness, and from this fact alone the Bureau is bound — 
to take some cognizance of its existence. | 


History. 


Some of the early writers seem to have been convinced that — 
the disease termed lip-and-leg ulceration in this country was in ! 
no degree contagious, but at a later period many investigators 
opposed this opinion and strongly maintained that it spread from 
sheep to sheep by means.of some contaminating germ. 7 

Gilruth, of New Zealand, in 1900 reported on a disease whiel 
he termed acute facial eczema in sheep, manifested by an eruption - 
on the face and ears of lambs. He considered it at that time to- 
be due solely to errors of diet from eating rich feed like rape or 
clover. His assistant, Clayton, made an excellent report on this 
eruptive disease of the lips and face among a band of lambs. A 
large percentage were affected, the whole of the face in some 
cases being covered by a mass of scabs. In others the trouble was” 
located around the mouth and nostrils only. ‘The feet and legs 
were not affected, but the lambs fell off considerably in condition. 
In this outbreak Clayton could find nothing to account for it in 
the way of rape or clover, but nevertheless considered it to be 
dietetic. Subsequently, in 1906, Gilruth described the appear- 
ance of a similar disease affecting the skin of the mouth and nose 
of sheep in New Zealand. He called it acute dermatitis of the 
face, and his experiment demonstrated fairly conclusively that a 
micro-organism was the cause. About 100 of the sheep became — 
affected, and only a few died, not as a direct result of the disez 
but because of the interference with feeding and breathing 
duced by swelling of the skin of the lips and nostrils. 

In 1907 Gilruth recorded the same disease under the tert 
acute stomatitis affecting the lips and mouths of lambs,and foun 
the cause to be the same germ that caused the disease the pre: 
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vious year among older sheep, although the actual lesions pro- 
duced were somewhat different. The owner had used the pas- 
ture for five years, but previous to the outbreak no affection of 
‘the mouths or lips of any of the flock had been observed at any 
time. A short time after lambing, the shepherd observed several 
lambs with what he described as scabs affecting the lips. Be- 
lieving the disease to be contagious, he slaughtered and buried 
the first ten or twelve he found affected. Fresh cases appear- 
ing with great rapidity, he notified the chief veterinarian and re- 
“quested an investigation. After the lambs were subjected to the 
“usual operations of earmarking, castration, and docking, 50 per 
‘cent developed more or less extensive ulcerative sores on the 
stump of the tail, while a considerable number showed similar 
lesions around the earmarks. Some of these tail and ear ulcera- 
tions occurred on lambs which showed no lesions of the lips and 
mouth. Curiously enough, in no instance were lesions found 
a present in the region of the scrotum after cutting, a fact the more 
¥ Te: markable because the disease had been transferred in many 
eases from the lips and mouth of affected lambs to the udder and 
: € ats of their mothers. 
Z In 1908 Gilruth again reported upon sore lips in lambs 
“in New Zealand. Treatment of one band under investigation 
fas very perfunctorily carried out, and four days after the 
q mbs were docked and castrated 7 of the lambs and 1 ewe 
were found dead. All the dead lambs were wethers, and in 
€ach case the scrotum was tremendously swollen, ulcerated, and 
angrenous. Only a small percentage of lambs were affected 
With sore mouths, but nearly all showed ulceration of the tail 
stumps, while the scrotums of over 80 per cent. of the cas- 
trated lambs were so affected as to require treatment, and the 
same virulent germs were found in all. Besides the lesions and 
deaths among the lambs there was at the same time a similar 
disease affecting the ewes of the same band, which occurred 
principally in the neighborhood of shear wounds and on the 
udders through contamination by the sore mouths of the lambs. 
It therefore seemed quite certain that the shears as well as the 
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docking knife became contaminated with the specific germs. 
Gilruth in his last report states that while at first all the cases — 
brought to his attention were confined to lambs, he has since © 
seen the disease among two-tooth ewes, and even older ewes. 
The disease was proved to be contagious by inoculating two 
healthy ewes. 
McFadyean, in 1901, described a disease similar to lip-and- 
leg ulceration, which is usually met with in England as a 
troublesome affection of ewes and young lambs and called malig- 
nant aphtha. In the case of the lambs the disease is manifested 
by the formation of sores on the nose or lips, and the ewes 
develop similar sores on the teats and udder. The disease ap- 
parently is spread only by direct application of matter from the 
sores to the skin. This author states that in Scotland a disease 
exists among the lambs of any age, and rarely in adult sheep, 
known locally as orf. He states that it is not of rare occurrence, 
but has received little attention in veterinary literature. | 
the face the lesions are present on the hairy surface of the lips 
and around the nostrils. On the legs the sores may form any 
where between the hoof and the knee or even higher, and some- 
times the sensitive structures around or between the claws a 
involved. : 
Armitage, in his English work, “ The Sheep Doctor,” d 
scribes a contagious ecthyma or malignant aphtha which corre- 
sponds very closely with the condition seen in the lambs in the 
sheep-raising sections of the Northwest. He says: 


“In the lamb the disease first attacks one or bot 
nostrils, the margins of the lips, and the front of th 
gums. The skin first shows an elevated portion of skin 
which is tender from inflammation, shortly converted int 
a spreading sore, and later covered by a scab which i 
readily removed. Similar changes are seen on the ip 
and gums, succeeded by a croupous covering i 
considerably in size, often productive of much dam 
to the gums.” 
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_ Berry, in 1901, reported this disease as existing in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, where it is known as contagious 
pustular dermatitis, orf, or crusta labialis, and is said to be 
more familiar to the shepherd than to the veterinarian. Sheep 
of any age seem to become infected, but it is more frequently 
‘and readily transmitted among lambs or sheep under one year 
id. In many outbreaks nearly all the sheep became infected, 
d diseased sheep brought into a band will transmit the disease 
fo > many of the healthy animals within a fortnight after mixing 
1e€ > flocks. The fatality of the disease is not great, although 
1ating from time to time. 


w. Williams, in 1894, described iunciee the term orf, or car- 
Bec € of the coronet in sheep, a disease occurring more particu- 
ly in young sheep, but occasionally in old ones. It is char- 
ized by lameness, inflammation of the coronet or the space 
ween the claws, which later develops into angry-looking 
3 rs. These ulcers may attain a large size, fill up with granu- 
tions, or bleed readily. Similar ulcers or sores may appear on 
e face and head. It is not a fatal disease, but is troublesome, 
tc ‘when well established is slow to heal. Williams also used 
( B ierm crusta labialis for the affection when the lesions are 
ore marked on the face, although the eruption is seen on the 
ronets and pasterns as well as the lips and nostrils. 


-Hutyra and Marek, of Hungary, reported in 1906 the pres- 
ce of pustular stomatitis in two imported bucks. Three days 
ter they were turned in with native sheep the latter developed 
mptoms, and in a short time almost the entire band of 500 
# showed eruptions and ulcers on the lips, corners of the 
outh, and edge of the nostrils. The disease spread rapidly, 
“was in a benign form, the only two animals which died de- 
sl oping lesions in the lungs. 
_ Hasenkamp, in 1908, observed numerous cases of ulcerative 
stome itis in sheep of Germany which were affected with foot 
rot and was able to incriminate the Bacillus necrophorus as the 
7 agent of both these conditions. In some of these sheep 
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be observed embolic areas of necrosis in the liver and lungs asa © 
result of secondary infection. 
Moussu, of France, and Dollar, of England, describe an — 
ulcerative stomatitis of sheep which corresponds in all particu-— 
lars to the disease as seen in western lambs in the United States, — 
but add that they have observed a mortality of 15 per cent. . 
Besnoit, another French writer, in 1901 gave a good de- 
scription of this same ulcerative stomatitis in lambs and goats, — 
and referred to other authors. who had previously written on — 
the same subject. The disease was formerly attributed to dirt — 
and carelessness, but Besnoit considers it a grave and contagious — 
malady due to a specific virulent germ. | 
In the work of Cadéac, published in Paris in 1908, a very — 
good description of ulcerative stomatitis of lambs is given, and 
the necrosis germ is given a prominent place in the causation of — 
this disease. The evolution of the disease is stated to be Wis 7 
rapid. 
Leclainche and Vallée have madé an unpublished observation — 
regarding enzootic necrosis of the lips and nose of French 
sheep, from which they recovered the necrosis bacillus. The 
process advanced until in some cases it completely destroyed the — 
lips, making the eating of feed so difficult that some deaths 
occurred. 
Knowles, in 1907, described very fully and accurately a 
disease occurring among the sheep of southeastern Montana 
which affected the lips and legs of the animals. He was the 
first writer to apply the name infectious lip-and-leg ulceration 
to this disease, which is quite appropriate, owing to the char- 
acter and location of the lesions. Knowles found the necrosis 
bacillus to be the cause of the lesions, and succeeded in transfer- 
ring the disease from infected to healthy sheep by a series of - 

* inoculation experiments. q 
Craig and Bitting, in Bulletin 94 of the Indiana Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station (1903), state that young and debili- 
tated lambs when kept under unhygienic conditions are prone to 
contract the ulcerative form of sore mouth. They claim that 
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the disease is no doubt due to some of the virulent germs, as it 
‘seems to be communicated from one lamb to another. 

Law, in 1900, has described, under the term ulcerative sto- 
matitis in lambs, an enzootic affection which he says is mani- 
festly contagious, but the infecting microbe had not then been 
‘demonstrated. A number of organisms other than the necrosis 
‘bacillus are cited as being formerly supposed to be the cause, but 
“none of these in pure culture produced the disease. 
Rushworth, in-1899, reports on aphtha or sore mouth as a 
" very troublesome affection generally seen among sucking lambs, 
_ although older sheep sometimes are severly affected by it. 
_ Many supposed causes, such as feeding turnips, rape, etc., low 
Vitality, unhealthy surroundings, and in aged sheep decayed 
_ teeth, have all been suggested as the cause, but the fact that the 
udder and teats of the ewe become affected from the lips of 
_ the lambs tends to prove its contagious nature, according to 
_ Rushworth. Apparently the lambs first become infected and 
_ the ewes are then inoculated by their lambs. 

Joseph E. Wing, in his “ Sheep Farming in America,” de- 
ibes the lamb disease under consideration as a contagious 
tm of sore mouth, which also affects the teats and udders of 
_ the ewes. Often the sores along the edges of the lips become so 
_ troublesome as to cause the death of the lamb, more usually 
“Simply interfering with its thrift so much as sometimes to make 
it profitless. Wing has found that this disease often breaks 
“out upon the mouths of western range lambs on their arrival 
‘at an eastern farm for feeding. He assumes that it is of germ 
origin, and therefore uses local applications of sheep dips with 
excellent results. 

Walley, as far back as 1888, described an eruptive disease 


mostly seen in young sheep in England, which he termed malig- 
nant aphtha. He writes: | 


~ 


“Tam in possession of the most indubitable proofs 
of the infective and contagious nature of the malady, 
and all our old ideas as to the disease having simply a 
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dietetic or local origin must be relegated to that limbo 
where so many ideas have gone during the last decade.” — 


Sheep breeders and shepherds are quite familiar with this — 
sore-mouth disease of lambs and are prepared to contend with — 
it. Probably this fact has largely tended to mislead them as to 
the destructive character of the malady under unfavorable condi- 
tions, and has thus been the means of materially increasing their 
losses through the appearance of the more malignant and dan- 
gerous forms of this disease. = 

For instance, in Great Britain, while the sore mouth of 
lambs has been known and described for more than twenty 
years, the venereal form was first described in 1903 by Flook. | 
He relates the presence of extensive eruptions about the mouth 
and nose and a discharge from the sheath in buck lambs. 
affected bucks were placed with a small flock of old ewes, and 
one week after nine of these ewes showed swelling of the vali a 
with raw, ulcerating sores on the skin and mucous lining of the 
lips of the vulva. The bucks showed ulcerating sores in the: 
sheath, and one had eruptive lesions on the upper lip. During 
the same year McFadyean observed the same disease affecting 
the vulva of ewes, with the production of swelling, ulcere ‘ion, 
and discharge. McFadyean reproduced the disease by collectin 
the discharge on cotton, which was placed into the sheath of 4 
wether. On the third day a small sore covered by a browni: 2 
scab appeared on the skin near the opening of the sheath an 
continued to spread around the opening. A number of s 
ulcers formed, covered by brownish crusts. This author did 1 
succeed in isolating any organism which he believed caused t 
disease, but considers the disease worthy of careful observa- | 
tion, and that newly purchased bucks might well be examined 
for this affection before being used in breeding. G. H. wil - 
jams reported on two more outbreaks of this disease in Great 
Britain, affecting the genitals of bucks and ewes and simil 
to those recorded by the two preceding writers. One ewe also 
showed lesions around the nostrils. In another flock of ewe 
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he found eruptions about the lips and nostrils only, and it was 
to this form of the disease that Walley gave the name con- 
tagious dermatitis. 


CHARACTER AND LESIONS. 


It becomes evident, after reviewing the various above-de- 
scribed forms of this disease of sheep in different countries, that 


——— 


Fic, 1.—Lip-and-leg ulceration, showing lip lesions in ewe infected with germs obtained 
from warty lips of lamb. 


the characteristic lesions may be found on any part of the ex- 
terior of sheep where the bacillus which causes it may gain 
entrance; but cuts, bruises, abrasions, and exposure to devitaliz- 
ing processes being less frequent upon parts covered with wool 
and their contact with infection less likely, it follows that the 
woolly portions of the body are less subject to lesions than other 
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parts. In this country lesions upon the head, as lips, chin, nose, 
cheeks, gums, and hard palate, are the most frequent, while 
much less common are the ulcers on the legs and feet. Shear 
cuts and the tail stump of docked lambs are at times infected, 
while slit ears have been more frequently involved. In bucks 
frequently and in wethers occasionally the sheath is infected. 
The vulva of ewes has been found ulcerated in a relatively 
small percentage of cases, while the udder and teats even more 
rarely have developed the infection, notwithstanding that the 
sucking lambs showed more or less ulceration and eruptions 
on the mouth parts. In some cases lesions have appeared in the 
pharynx and lungs, occasionally in the liver and stomach, and 
in such instances the disease uniformly results in death. _ 

It may be advisable to arrange these various manifestations 
of the disease into the following classes, with the statement that 
further study is required to explain the reason for necrobacil- 
losis in sheep assuming several different forms or types under 
what appear to be similar environment, as well as for the disease 
becoming virulently infective in certain cases, while in others, 
under practically the same conditions, there is a tendency toward 
latency or even spontaneous recovery. 

1. The lip-and-leg form, as the name indicates, attacks the 
lips or legs, or both. The lesions in some bands are confined 
very largely to the lips and muzzle, in other bands the lesions’ are 
largely confined to the legs, while in still other bands the seat of 
the lesions is about equally divided between the lips and the. 
legs. This form of the disease is shown in figures 1 and 2. 

The different conditions under which the sheep are kept 
and the character of the feed may account in a degree at least 
for this difference in the seat of the lesions, and also to some 
extent for the difference in the spread of the disease, especially — 
within the band. Thus, during the winter, when snow is on the — 
ground and the weather is so cold that the surface of the snow 
becomes hard and crusted, making grazing very difficult, the — 
chances are that leg lesions would be likely to predominate, 
owing to the numerous scratches received upon the legs be- — 
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Fic. 2.—Lip-and-leg ulcerations, showing leg lesions. 
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coming infected with the blood and bits of scab which drop 
from the infected sheep. On the other hand, if they were fed 
on a range where cactus and greasewood composed a large part 
of the feed, the spines of these plants would be likely to wound 
the lips and nose to such an extent that lip lesions would be apt 
to predominate. Other sheep ranging over such ground after 


Fic, 3.—Bacillus necrophorus showing cocoid, bacillary, and filamentous forms. 


the infected sheep had passed would under such conditions be 
very likely to contract the disease. 

This form may assume either the active or the inactive stage. — 
The active stage manifests itself in the various locations by in- 
flammation, tumefaction, ulceration, and necrosis, with or with- 
out scab formation. There is more or less rapid destruction of 


the tissue, especially where the lesions are located on the lips — 
or muzzle. Cases are frequently seen where more or less of the — 
lip or the end of the nose has sloughed away as a result of the — 
suppurative inflammation. In such lesions the predominating — 
form of the necrosis bacillus is the long, beaded, vegetative — 
filament located on the border of and penetrating the healthy — 


_ 
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Fic. 4.—Development of colonies of Bacillus necrophorus in agar jelly. a. Culture show- 
ing twenty-four hours’ growth, with numerous small gas bubbles; b. culture seven 
days old showing isolated colonies which are characteristic in that their grayish 
centers are surrounded by fuzzy white areas-not unlike the strands of loose, fleecy 
cotton; c, single colonies of the necrosis bacillus showing this filamentous character 
of their growth (enlarged). (From drawing by W. S. D. Haines.) 
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tissue. The inactive or chronic stage is characterized by a sta- 
tionary condition of the lesions, unaccompanied by tumefaction 
or inflammation except of a productive or proliferative char- 
acter. In these cases the involution or quiescent forms of this 
pleomorphic bacillus, especially the bacillary and coccoid types, 
will be observed in the degenerated débris. The different forms 
of the bacillus are shown in figure 3 and its — character- 
istics in figure 4. ; 

The lesions in the early stage usually appear as an acute in- 
flammation of the skin on the outside of the lips. This pimple- 
like formation is attended with much inflammatory swelling, 
with a decided tendency toward the formation of pustules. They 
dry and form crusts of a dark grayish color. The growths 
extend rapidly and become in the course of a few days conflu- 
ent, forming a large diffused scab, which when removed is 
found to cover an ulcerative surface. Simultaneously with this 
the lips become tumefied, swelling to two or three times their 
normal thickness. The appetite usually remains good, but the 
animals feed with difficulty, owing to the sensitiveness of the 
affected parts. In some cases the lesion extends from the lips 
over the cheeks, occasionally involving the eyelids or even the 
eye itself. At times a mucopurulent nasal discharge appears, 
which adheres to the nostrils and together with the swollen 
condition of the surrounding tissues causes a more or less com- 
plete occlusion of the air passages, resulting in labored breath- 
ing upon exercise. In some cases the lesions extend into the 
mouth, producing. erosions on the inside of the lips, on the 
gums, and on the dental pad of the hard palate. These lesions, 
which are of a spongy consistence and present a waity appear- 
ance, are especially noticed on the lambs. 

Lesions on the legs may coexist with those on the lips. The 


sheep at this time will show some lameness, especially if the © 
ulcers appear about the coronet, in the fold of the fetlock, or in — 
the vicinity of a joint. The progress and appearance of the 
ulcers upon the legs are identical with those upon the lips, and — 
they are soon covered by a thick, dry crust which when forcibly — 
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removed exposes a granulating surface covered with a tena- 
- cious pus. 
4 2. The venereal form, as the name indicates, attacks the 
_ genital organs of both sexes. This form is frequently seen in 
connection with the lip-and-leg form, but it is also observed in 
_ some bands that do not present any other lesions. 
_ In bucks the external part of the sheath is affected in most 
_ instances, and more infrequently the ulcerations are confined to 
_ the penis. The ‘latter condition may be explained by the fact 
- that a buck is liable during copulation to scratch or abrade the 
- membrane covering the penis with burrs, etc., in the wool 
_ of the ewe, while the sheath may become infected through 
_ the use of contaminated bed grounds. In certain sections the 
_ erroneous opinion has been held that this form of disease is 
_ syphilis or clap, and has nothing to do with lip-and-leg ulcera- 
_ tion, because it is rightly considered far worse than the latter. 
_ It is probable that this form of the disease, which is also known 
_ as ulcerated sheath and big pizzle, results in a larger death 
_ rate than all the others, and it was reported that in a number 
_ Of instances quite a percentage of the band, in some cases the 
entire band of bucks, were destroyed as soon as the disease was 
_ discovered, because so many of the bucks were rendered useless 
for breeding through a portion of the penis having sloughed off. 
= Besides, this appears to be the most difficult form to treat, yet 
¥ good results from treatment were obtained in many cases. 
a In ewes the lesions are located on the skin or mucous mem- 
& ‘brane of the vulva, on the under side of the tail, and in the 
xe ‘perineal region. In a few cases discharges which collected at 
y the lower angle of the vulva and in the wool adjacent to the 
: _ perineal region indicated the presence of infection in the vagina. 
_ The sheath form of the disease is characterized by an ulcer- 
ated condition of the external part of the sheath without the 
_ penis being affected, and is not infrequent among wethers. Con- 
Stant saturation of the wool around the sheath with urine prob- 
ably chafes the skin, allowing the entrance of bacilli from in- 
i fected bed grounds, etc. The first manifestations of this form 


a 
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of the disease are the appearance of one or more very small 
pale yellow centres within the folds of the sheath at the juncture 
of the skin with the mucous membrane. Very. early there forms 
at each of these centres an ulcer that extends outward into the 
skin, but rarely inward. The ulcer or ulcers extend, and fre- 
quently coalesce, so that the entire face of the sheath is cov- 
ered by a single ulcer. During the early stages, in those cases 
where all or a considerable portion of the face of the sheath is 
covered with the ulcer, the entire external portion of the sheath 
will be more or less inflamed and tumefied. 

No case of penis infection has been observed in wethers, 
except a few cases that had been treated by introducing strong 
caustics within the sheath in contact with the penis. 

While this condition has been mostly observed in wethers a 
year or so old, two cases of natural infection were reported in 
wether lambs not over four months old. (See Fig. 5.) 

3. The foot-rot form: Owing to the dryness of the soil or 
a large part of the infected section in the West, this disease 
probably assumes a somewhat different form from the foot rot — 
of moist localities, though foot lesions were frequently seen in — 
connection with the lip-and-leg forms. In several instances — 
quite a number of sheep in the infected districts presented only — 
foot lesions, while in other instances lesions on the feet were — 
accompanied by ulcers on the lips. The foot lesions may first — 
become visible either at the front or back part of the cleft, but — 
usuaily the erosions make their first appearance at the heel. The ~ 
inflammation rapidly penetrates beneath the horny tissue, while 
from the ulcerous opening there exudes a thin, purulent dis- 
charge, possessing an odor pungent and disagreeable but at the ~ 
same time very characteristic. Sex or age does not appear to 
have any important influence on the susceptibility of the ani- 
mals, as the disease manifests itself quite generally in a flock, 
attacking alike male and female, lambs, yearlings, and aged 
sheep. 4 

4. The sore-mouth form of the disease is characterized by 
warty or pustular patches on the lips, covered with slightly ele- 
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vated brown crusts or scabs, usually seen in lambs during the 
fall of the year, though it has been observed earlier in the sea- 
son, both in sucking lambs and in those that had just been 
weaned (Fig. 5). 

The disease makes its appearance very quickly, the lips 
becoming more or less tumefied, with a slight diminution of the 
appetite, especially in severe cases. In some instances food is 


Fic. 5.—Lamb with lesions on lips and sheath. (Photograph by Dr. W. E. Howe.) 


taken with difficulty, resulting in unmistakable signs of poor 


nutrition and the stunting of the animal. At this stage the 
animal presents a greater or less number of nodules or patches 
On the lips, most frequently at the junction of the mucous mem- 
brane and the hairy portion. In severe cases these nodules 
become confluent, forming large, diffuse, fissured scabs around 
the margin of both lips, down on the chin, or up on the nose, 
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or both, in which case the whole muzzle is affected. The re- 
moval of these scabs exposes either a purplish-red, easily breed- 
ing surface, or a pitted, yellowish-white ulcer covered with pus, 
some of which will also be found attached to the under surface — 
of the removed crust. In very extensive lesions there may be 
sufficient pus that a small quantity will exude from beneath — 
the crust on pressure. In a few cases the disease spreads to the 
mucous membrane of the mouth, forming small ulcers of © 
fungoid elevations, soft, red, and of a spongy consistence. In 
both corners of the mouth there are usually present small yel- — 
lowish necrotic areas which are generally the last to heal. A ~ 
typical, offensive odor, similar to that of Limburg cheese, is — 
given off from the infected parts. j 

In some of the most extensive cases of this form there is a 
loss of tissue due to ulceration, resembling that seen in the lip- 
and-leg form. In these lesions the active, vegetative filaments — 
will be found penetrating the healthy tissue. In unmolested 
cases, except probably the more extensive of this form of the 
disease, the crusts remain intact until the lesions are fully healed, 
when they drop off, leaving a clean, healthy looking surface. In 
such lesions the quiescent coccoid and bacillary forms of the 
bacillus will predominate, while only an occasional short fila- 
ment will be observed. . 

We have positive proof of numerous cases of the malignant 
type of lip-and-leg ulceration developing from the lesions in 
sore-mouth lambs, convincing alike to the flock master and to 
the inspectors who had supervision over the animals.* 


(70 be concluded in Fune issue.) 


aThe writer acknowledges his indebtedness to the veterinary inspectors of th 
Bureau of Animal Industry who have submitted reports on lip-and-leg ulceration, 
cially to Drs. John S. Buckley, George A. Johnson and Charles H. Zink. 
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THE CASTRATION OF CRYPTORCHIDS. * 


‘L. Wiuiams, New York State VeTERtNaRY CoLxece, ITHaca, N. Y. 


1 is generally. considered advisable to castrate all male domes- 
mals which are to be regularly used for work or as human 
- However true this may be of normal males, it is empha- 
‘most cases of cryptorchids or hidden testes. 

especially desirable that the cryptorchid, or the monor- 
‘castrated, in order that he may not be used for breeding 
s, because he may largely transmit the defect to his off- 
In addition to this, the abdominal testicle usually induces 
verted sexual desire, closely analogous to the nymphomania 
> female. 

he causes of cryptorchidy are various, and are not wholly 
stood. We meet with three groups of causes or conditions 
|-are of interest: ; ; 

Arrested development, or interrupted descent of the organ. 
eration of the development of the organ teratoma. 


ryonic Deis into the peritoneal cavity, but fails to de- 
into the scrotum. It then retains its fetal character, is 
l, soft, flaccid and histologically shows the fetal spermato- 
ts, but no spermatozoa. The gland is therefore without pro- 
ative function, but induces often a sexual mania. Its position 
ies, the gland being located at any point on the line passing 
m the embryonic seat, near the posterior end of the kidney, 
d into the internal inguinal ring. 
second class, the teratoma, comprise a widely varying 
ented at the annual meeting of the North Dakota Veterinary Association, 
>» January 18, 1910. 
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group of dermoid cysts, of almost any dimensions and containing 
epidermal debris and structures, such as hair, dental tissues, etc. 
They are highly interesting, because they suggest that the sexual 


E 


FETAL TESTICLE AND ITS ATTACHMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE ATTACH- 
-MENTS AND RELATIONS OF A TYPICAL CRYPTORCHID TESTICLE, AS 
AFFECTING THE PROBLEM OF CASTRATION. 4 


P. Processus vaginalis, the outlines of which are indicated by a dotted line. S.— 
Curved sound introduced through the slit-like internal inguinal ring, into the processus 


vaginalis. 

As described in the text, the operator may grasp this processus vaginalis between 
the thumb and finger tips, and feel the gubernaculum testis, G, or the second portion 
of this structure, G’, or the tail of the epididymis, E, or the vas deferens, V, may 
within the processus vaginalis where it may be grasped without rupturing the peritonev 
or inserting any portion of the hand into the abdominal cavity. 

Or should the operator fail to thus grasp either of these structures, as soon as 
peritoneum is ruptured through, or near by, the internal inguinal ring, and a finger 
is inserted, the structure, G, G’, is to be recognized, fixed in the posterior angle of 
ring and near by are the epididymis, E, and the vas deferens, V, just beyond which, 
and continuous therewith is the testicle, T. : i 

The other structures indicated are, A, Artery of the testicle. B, Urinary bladder. 
UA, Umbilical arteries. 


glands are really of epiblastic origin, as contended by some em- 


a 


bryologists, instead of mesoblastic, as asserted by most authors. 
The third group comprises very variable pathologic changes, 


such as cystic, calcareous or other forms of degeneration, malig-_ 


nant new growths, etc. 
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_ These three groups are very unequal in size, though definite 
_ data are wanting. 
Ninety-one cases have been operated upon in our clinic, of 
_ which ninety belonged to the first group, none to the second, and 
eg to the third. 

In private practice we have met with one additional case of 
hologic testicle, but no teratoma. 
~The teratoma are considered so mysterious that they are 
largely recorded, and probably an exaggerated idea of their pre- 
ace ic acquired. 

It is highly important that these classes be kept in mind, since 
_ they have an essential bearing upon the surgical procedure in cas- 


___ Other less essential elements entering into the surgical prob- 
em of cryptorchidy are whether the testicle is abdominal or in- 
4 i in location, and to what species the animal belongs. 
_ Cryptorchid castration, like many surgical procedures, was 
: ees: chiefly empirical in character, and in fact is still largely 
practiced as an empirical- operation, the operation being largely 
‘taught and learned in a manner devoid of scientific knowledge. 
_ The preparation of an animal for the cryptorchid operation 
Ye des not differ materially from the general rule for other abdom- 
al operations. We desire that the patient shall be in prime phy- 
cs. isicz condition, having had abundant exercise or work to place 
him in good, vigorous health. Before the operation, the ali- 
mentary tract should be emptied either by restricted diet or by 
hypodermic catharsis. Fullness of the alimentary tract should 
e obviated for general surgical reasons and for the special pur- 
. ose of facilitating the operation, by affording greater intra- 
_ abdominal room and preventing prolapse of abdominal viscera 
erenet the wound. 
‘The securing of the patient, in case of the horse, needs be 
Bitter | in dorsal recumbency, or in the lateral position, with that 
- side upon which the hidden testicle is located, uppermost. There 
is but one essential detail in securing the horse; the thigh on the 
side of the hidden testicle must be fuily abducted. This may 


“ 
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be effectively accomplished by many methods of casting, and 
may be perfectly attained upon some types of operating table. 

If the thigh is not completely abducted, the operator may find 
his hand so compressed that it is soon fatigued and disabled, and’ 
the operator confused and lost. It is a great error to attempt the 
operation except this abduction is complete and secure. Should 
the apparatus slip during the operation, and the operator’s hand 
become compressed, it is liable to greatly confuse even an expe- 
rienced surgeon. 

The question of general anesthesia is one upon which oper- 
ators may justly differ. For the beginner, it is the best way. The 
beginner may, under proper aseptic precautions, manipulate an 
anzesthetized cryptorchid for half an hour or an hour, without 
serious harm to the patient, and without seriously transgressing 
the general sentiment of humanity for animals, which i is develop- 
ing so rapidly amongst our people. 

It is also highly important for the experienced operator. The 
inguinal region needs to be kept as freely open and the tissues as 
passive as possible, and tne can only be attained by general anzs- 
thesia: ' 
When the beginner is working upon an anesthetized patient, a 
he is relieved from the disturbances of change in position and 
the shifting in the relations of parts. The abdominal viscera are — 
not forcibly pushed against his hand or through the opening. It 
is of great importance also that the beginner should be relieved, 
through the general anzsthesia of his patient, from the con- 
fusing and enervating mental anxiety caused by the pain he is 

otherwise inflicting upon the patient, as expressed by violent 
struggling, sweating, groaning, etc. a 

Again, general anzsthesia is always best, even £563 the ex=4) 
perienced operator in all cases of complications, and the sur 
rarely knows that a case is complicated until deeply in the opera- 
tion, where he cannot retreat or readily modify his plans. We 
believe in general anzsthesia in all cases. a 

Some advise rectal exploration prior to securing the pa ent 
for operation. The procedure has certain value. : 
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Bi. In those cases of monorchidy where the scrotal testicle has 
‘a een removed (a very unfortunate and inadvisable procedure), 
1¢ Operator may determine definitely upon which side the hidden 
sticle is located. It may further give him important information 
as to whether the retained gland falls within our first, second, or 
* hird aa, Should it belong to the second or third class, the ex- 
amin pron reveals to the operator the nature of the conditions, 
rewarns him of the obstacles to be overcome, and enables him 
o plan his operation. 
. On the whole, rectal exploration prior to operation is largely 
i 4 acticable. It is generally inconvenient to make such exam- 
1 until immediately prior to the operation, and at that time 
son the whole imprudent because of the difficulty of cleansing 
e hands properly after they have been soiled by the feces. 
ae An ther point of very great importance is the question of dis- 
® ction of the operative area, and the maintenance of asepsis. 
peer i is somewhat alike, whether the incision be made in 
scrotal, inguinal, prepubian or flank region. In the horse, 
he aicicion is usually made in the scrotal or inguinal region, 
hile in other animals it is best made in the upper flank. While 
in of the scrotal and inguinal regions is very thin, soft, and 
ually almost hairless, it is nevertheless thickly covered with 
-bum, which is very insoluble and difficult to remove. Washing 
ra few minutes with any ordinary antiseptic, even though pre- 
by: soap and warm water, is of scant, if any value. The 
n of the practical disinfection of this region has not been 
The profuse application of alcoholic or ethereal solutions 
@ the delicate skin. 
is roful investigations need be made toward solving this prob- 
m. eect, a good method would be to wash the parts thor- 
ly an hour or two prior to the operation, with soap and hot 
ater, perhaps mixed with kerosene in emulsion, or with lysol, 
: om ol, or carbolic acid. The sheath being always dirty bacter- 
ically, the smegma from this should be carefully cleared 
Be i the sheath and prepuce might be anointed with an anti- 
atic oil, glycerine or vaseline. The skin having been allowed 
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to dry completely, when the patient is secured for the operation, 
the operative area may be liberally covered with tincture of 
iodine, and allowed to dry before making the incision. After the 
skin incision has been made, additional security might be attained 
by again applying the tincture of iodine to the margins of the 
cutaneous wound. 

Some operators make their incision through the skin and 
dartos in the scrotal region, parallel to the median raphe and one 
to two inches laterally therefrom. Others make their incision — 
directly over the external inguinal ring and in the same direction. 
By the first method, the operator inserts his hand through the — 
wound in the skin and dartos, divides the loose areolar connective — 
tissue and pushes aside the numerous vessels, in an upward and ~ 
outward direction until he reaches the external inguinal ring © 
immediately at that point at which the second operator would 
make his incision. . 

The incision over the external ring is therefore more direct — 
and the resulting wound less extensive, in which respect it is © 
more conservative and preferable. The scrotal incision has the 
important advantage over the inguinal, in that the inevitable 
movements of the thigh after the operation disturb the cutaneous | 
wound over the inguinal ring, but do not seriously involve the 
scrotal wound. We prefer the scrotal incision. 

Having reached the loose areolar tissue in the external ab- 
dominal ring, whether indirectly through a scrotal incision or di- 7 
rectly through an inguinal wound, the operator, with his fingers 
in the form of a cone, and by means of a rotary motion, pushes 
the areolar tissues aside and cautiously advances his hand up- 
wards, outwards and slightly forwards toward the internal in- ~ 
guinal ring, or the position which it should occupy. Care should 
be taken to note here the presence or absence of a distinguishable 
gubernaculum testis, of the epididymis or of the testicle itself. — 

If a recognizable gubernaculum is present, it may be an im 
portant guide to the internal ring, and hence an aid of value ‘ a | 
the operator, especially to the beginner ; or the operator, by grasp= 
ing this and drawing upon it, may bring the testicle out through 
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the ring and grasp it. Usually the presence or absence of this 
structure in a recognizable form may be suspected by the pres- 


- ence or absence of a distinct dimple or depression at the fundus of 
the scrotum. 


When the epididymis has descended into the scrotum, it is 
- recognized as a somewhat firm cord about the size of a man’s 
finger, and is well nigh indistinguishable from the stump of the 
spermatic cord following castration. It is more free from ad- 
 hesions to surrounding tissues, and its obtuse extremity is con- 
_ nected with the skin and dartos only by the indistinct guberna- 
meetin. Cutting through the peritoneal sheath of the cord, the 
operator exposes the vas deferens and tail of the epididymis firmly 
pat ached, naturally, not by adhesions, at the distal end of the 
tubular cord. By exerting traction upon the tail of the epididy- 
is the head of that organ may be brought into view, the entire 
ididymis being abnormally elongated and attenuated. The 
icle itself remains firmly lodged above the internal ring, or 
‘inearcerated in it, and, however much traction may be exerted 
c n n the epididymis, the gland usually remains immovably fixed. 
_ The first case of this kind with which we met led us into error, 
a id we removed the epididymis and a portion of the vas deferens, 
* a ile we left the testicle in the abdomen. Later in our clinic we 
yperated upon a case, the history of which could not be traced, 
which had evidently been operated upon by some one who 
aad fallen into the same error, removing the epididymis and leav- 
ie the testicle. 
The condition offers some difficulty to overcome. The most 
I irect ‘method is to freely incise the peritoneal sheath down to the 
in al ring and either dilate this by forcing a finger through the 
x along side of the vas deferens and epididymis, or by cau- 
_tously incising the ring with a scalpel or bistoury. The testicle 
May then be withdrawn and removed. 
ee _ If the testicle itself is encountered in this region (inguinal 
eryptorchidy) the gland is to be seized and forcibly brought out 
through the wound. Having passed through the internal ring, 
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the gland is covered by the cremasteric fascia or tendon and by 
the parietal peritoneum, which are to be incised as soon as 
brought to view, and the testicle laid bare. It is to be noted that 
in all cases of abdominal cryptorchidy, including those we have 
mentioned where the epididymis has descended into the scrotum, 
the testicle, when brought out, is naked; while in inguinal crypt- 
orchidy, the testicle is inevitably brought out covered by the 
cremasteric structures and the parietal peritoneum. . 

Encountering neither gubernaculum, epididymis or testicle in 
the inguinal region, the operator should search for and locate the 
internal abdominal ring, whether he designs to penetrate it or 
not, as it constitutes the immediate, logical guide to the location 
of the testicle. 

The internal inguinal ring may usually be recognized in the 
cryptorchid horse, as an elliptical slit, appearing to the touch as 
about 34 to 11% inches long. by % inch wide, directed obliquely. 
forward and outward in its greater diameter. It is covered by a 
thin layer of peritoneum, while its margins, the borders of the 
great and small oblique muscles are distinguished by their greater 
thickness and firmness. This ring is located 2 to 4 inches up- — 
ward, outward and slightly forward from the external abdominal — 
ring. It is just opposite and very near to the crural ring, and, 
by palpating outward against the thigh, the operator easily recog- 
nizes the pulsating femoral artery as it emerges from the crural 
ring. : 
In some cases the internal ring is crirecommal by palpa- | 
tation, but the determination of its approximate location is never- — 
theless essential to scientific cryptorchid castration. The recog- 
nition of the ring is especially difficult in animals previously oper- — 
ated upon unsuccessfully, and followed by the formation of a — 
large amount of dense, cicatricial tissue. When the ring has 
been recognized, if the operator will approximate his thumb, in-— 
dex, and second fingers to constitute an incomplete circle of 1 to : 
2 inches in diameter and press the ends of the digits against the 
abdominal muscles about the margins of the ring, the peritoneal 
curtain closing the ring, the processus vaginalis, tends to push» 
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- outward in the form of an obtuse cone, while enclosed within it 
_are the gubernaculum and usually the tail of the epididymis and 
‘the base of the vas deferens. The gubernaculum, in its intra- 
_ abdominal position, is recognized as a somewhat distinct, firm, 
straight cord, about one-eighth of an inch in diameter, some- 
what movable within the peritoneum. The two latter are recog- 
nizable as hard dense, coiled cords or filaments, which are readily 
one between the thumb and fingers, and clearly recognized 
eon 
_ These facts we have found of the greatest importance in the 
clinical teaching of the operation. It is the keynote in our method 
4 " ‘instruction. We advance the operation to this point, seize the 
Pp rocessus vaginalis enclosing the gubernaculum, the vas deferens 
| rt the tail of the epididymis between the thumb and fingers, intro- 
duc ce a long pair of forceps, and seize the gubernaculum, epididy- 
s or vas deferens, still covered by the peritoneum. We then 
See the forceps in this position, with the desired structure 
mmly caught, and the beginner introduces his hand, palpates all 
he parts, ruptures the peritoneum, grasps the gwbernaculum, and 
sn the vas. deferens, followed by the epididymis, and completes 
1 operation. 
; oan _ © Reaching and recognizing the internal ring, operators divide 
hemselves into two or more groups in their further pteren 
b: We recommend in those cases we have just mentioned, i 
ch the operator can grasp the vas deferens or epididymis out- 
the ring in the processus vaginalis, still covered by the peri- 
Oneum, that the peritoneal covering be ruptured by dragging 
gon it the tail of the epididymis grasped and drawn out, and 
e testicle itself brought out by traction upon the epididymis, 
is completing the operation without the insertion of the hand 
oo ven of a finger into the abdominal cavity. In some cases the 
testicle may not be drawn through the narrow ring by traction 
a . e, in which instances we insert an index finger, dilate the 
| g, and, exerting traction on the epididymis with the other 
1, guide the gland through the ring with the introduced 
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Should we be unable to grasp the epididymis outside the ring, 
we penetrate the ring with an index finger, and, directing it back- 
ward, hook the index finger over the gubernaculum as it leaves 
the posterior margin of the ring, to immediately lose itself in the 
tail of the epididymis. This is grasped, drawn through the ring, 
and the operation then proceeds as before. 

Should the operator fail to locate the ring, he needs at least 
to determine its approximate location, penetrate the muscular wall 
as near to the normal position of the ring as he can determine 
with his -index finger, and, palpating the surface of the perito- 
neum, locate and grasp the gubernaculum, and eventually the vas 
deferens or epididymis. 

Theoretically, should the operator fail to locate the testicle by 
this plan, he should next introduce the entire hand into the peri- 
toneal cavity, again search for the gubernaculum, the epididymis, 
and especially for the gland itself, and as a final resort search 
for the vas deferens above the urethra and trace it back to the — 
gland. 

Practically, when an operator must insert his entire hand into 
the abdominal cavity in his search for the testicle, it is the oper-— 
ator and not the testidle which is lost, with often a far too poor — 
prospect of finding himself and recognizing the definitely located 
and attached organ. 

Too many operators, and especially beginners, search for ani . 
attempt to identify the testicle without considering the relations | 
to the gland of the gubernaculum and vas deferens. Searching 
independently of these for the gland is like a shore fisherman on 
a dark night, who has securely hooked and landed a fish in the 
darkness and starts groping about to find it, instead of following 
his pole to the line, and thence along the line to the hook, where 
the fish is definitely fixed and located. So, in castrating a crypt- 
orchid, the testicle need not be “ found” in the most common 
meaning of the word, because it is not “ lost,” but the epididymi 
and vas deferens are definitely and closely moored at the posteri 
commissure of the internal ring by the gubernaculum and at t 
proximal end of the epididymis, securely fixed, is the gland itsel 
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Going back to the course of the operation, when the operator 
_has reached the internal ring or its immediate vicinity, many 
_ operators diverge from the technic we have recommended. 
Instead of penetrating the ring, they push somewhat upward 
_and forward, and penetrate the fascia of the small oblique muscle. 
q By this plan, the insertion of at least one finger in the abdominal 
cavity is necessitated, which, by the direct method we have sug- 
- gested, may be obviated. Beyond this, the operation is identical. 
It is, we believe, erroneously contended by the advocates of 
_ this plan that prolapse of the abdominal viscera is thereby ob- 
- viated. The only cases of visceral prolapse from cryptorchid cas- 
a ‘ation observed in our clinic have been patients operated upon by 
_ experienced castrators who were uncompromising devotees to this 
plan, and applied the technic in their operations. 
- In the ordinary cryptorchid castration, where the testicle is 
small and flaccid, and where it is drawn through the ring by 
traction on the vas deferens and epididymis or the withdrawal is 
“supplemented by the very slight dilation of the ring by the inser- 
tion of one finger, the danger from visceral prolapse is very 
remote indeed. We have not observed the accident under these 
‘conditions. 
it the entire hand is forced through the ring, admittedly 
there is danger of prolapse. If the entire hand is forced through 
tl fascia of the small oblique above and anterior to the internal 
ring or elsewhere in the vicinity, the inevitable rent will pass 
down and involve or pass alongside the ring and produce a tear 
ssentially identical with that caused by forcing the hand directly 
rough the ring. 
- Should the testicle fall within the second or third class we 
ve > mentioned, and be greatly enlarged, so that it must be re- 
on oved entire, it matters little whether the internal ring is en- 
eet to permit its aap or the same sized opening is made in 
2 2 proximity to the ring. There results a great rent through 
Y which viscera prolapse is highly probable. Should the operator 
low in advance that he has a testicle of extraordinary size to 
deal with, he should abandon the inguinal route and choose the 
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upper flank as the safer and better. Indeed, under modern sur- 
gical technic, the flank operation is in any case quite as safe as 
the inguinal, whenever the operator inserts his hand into the peri- 
toneal cavity. 

Should the testicle be in a pathologic state, and adherent to 
the intestines or other viscera, the flank operation is advisable or 
even necessary. In the one pathologic testicle removed in our 
clinics, the patient being a pig, the testicle was firmly adherent 
to two loops of small intestine. It was necessary to draw these 
out with the gland and dissect them away. 

In other animals than the horse, we constantly ene the 
flank operation, except we can recognize the epididymis in the — 
inguinal region, and draw the gland out by traction. 

For the flank operation, the patient is secured in lateral re- 
cumbency with the head end inclined, the flank shaved and dis- 
infected, and an incision is made us for flank spaying, of a size to 
admit one finger or the entire hand, according to the conditions. — 

In small pigs and dogs and cats, we have found the small — 
wound sufficient. In large boars we have been forced to make | 
the opening large enough to admit the hand. ~ = 

Inserting the index finger or, the entire hand, the operator 
frequently recognizes the gland at once, lying just by the inci- 7 
sion. Otherwise he reaches the inguinal ring, grasps the guber- 
naculum, glides along it to:the epididymis, and thence to the tes- | 
ticle. P| 

In cases of decide cryptorchidy in small animals, both testes. 
may be removed through one incision, or, having opened the 
wrong flank when but one gland is cetaaedl he may still com- 
plete his operation through the erroneous incision. He merely 
needs pass his index finger or his hand along the floor of thé — 
abdomen, across to the opposite inguinal ring, grasp the gland, _ 
draw it across to the other side and out through the incision. — 

So, in the cryptorchid horse, if he is a double eryptorchid am 
the operator has inserted his entire hand in order to secure th 
first testicle, he should not make a second wound, but reach acros 
between the viscera and abdominal floor, seize the second testiel 
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and remove it through the first wound. Likewise, in operating 
upon a horse with one abdominal testicle, where the scrotal tes- 
ticle has been removed, and the operator errs by cutting in upon 
the wrong side and has inserted his hand into the peritoneal cav- 
he should not make a second wound, but remove the testicle 
eh the wound already made. 
After a cryptorchid testicle has been withdrawn from the ab- 
domen, the method of severing the cord is usually a minor matter. 
In our first class, which includes probably 99 per cent. of the 
cases, and in which the gland has been arrested in its development, 
comparatively non-vascular and does not bleed. 
The completion of the operation may vary. In the flank op- 
ion, the abdominal wound is naturally sutured. If the in- 
| ae has been cleanly accomplished with unimpor- 
it laceration of tissues and without danger of visceral prolapse, 
; ‘ y well be sutured. If there is danger of visceral prolapse or 
£ serious infection, antiseptic tampons should be inserted up to 
e internal ring, and held in position by sutures. 
_ By means of large tampons, an enormous rent in the ab- 
al floor may be successfully closed, and prolapse obviated. 
ge rents, the safest way to tamponade is to take a broad 
id ample piece of cheesecloth, and spread it with its center over 
foam Then take masses of convenient size of gauze, 
cloth or cotton, boiled, immersed in a disinfectant and 
id dry, and push them into the internal ring, inside the sheet 
esecloth. No mater should it extend a few inches into the 
nen, it cannot escape. When the wound is well filled, the 
npon is secured in place by scrotal sutures. 
After twenty-four to forty-eight hours the sutures are to be 
1oved, the packing inside the sheet of cheesecloth cautiously 
rawn, followed by the sheet of cheesecloth itself. 
90d clots are then to be mopped out with antiseptic gauze, 
i if deemed advisable, a new smaller taxapon inserted for an- 
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ably saturated with tincture of iodine. The inguinal wound 
should not be irrigated, lest the antiseptic be forced into the 
peritoneal cavity. 

Should fever arise, and not be promptly relieved by local 
handling of the wound, we recommend large doses of quinine or 
potassium iodide, usually preferring the former. To a medium- 
sized horse we give.I to 3 ounces of quinine daily until the fever 
yields or toxic effects, such as trembling or diarrhoea appear, 
when we change to potassium iodide. 

The mortality in cryptorchid castration is not well known. 
In the ninety-one cases in our clinic there were included 28 Pigs, | 
1 dog, and 1 cat, among which there were no losses. 

Of the 61 horses, 56, or 92 per cent., recovered, and 5, or 8 
per cent., died. These losses are abnormally high. Four of the 
five cases succumbed to infection. 

In the earlier years of our clinic, the operations were essen- — 
tially all by students. In many cases six to ten different students 
each inserted his hand into the inguinal wound and palpated the 
parts. Three of the fatal infections resulted from this practice. — 

This plan was then abandoned, since which but one fatality — 
has occurred from infection, following the 7 by a mem- 
ber of the staff. 

In our clinic we have had another obstacle to meet. The late 
Professor Williams, of Edinburgh, wrote more than a quarter of 
a century ago advising against the castration of horses when the 
wind was from the east, and to avoid operating in any kind of 
weather in the neighborhood of a veterinary college. 

Whatever may be the effect of an east wind in England, the 
dangers of operating in a veterinary college are not to be ignored. 
Prior to the days of antiseptic and aseptic surgery, surgical oper- 
ations on man in a hospital were followed by appalling mortality, _ 
but the mortality from wound infections in hospitals for ma 
have been very largely overcome. 

Veterinary surgery offers a different problem, especially 
the horse, and the details of efficient asepsis and antisepsis 
veterinary hospitals is not yet satisfactory. A prime diffie 
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in our work is cheapness in the construction and equipment of 
a veterinary hospitals, with limited opportunity for efficient 
infection. 
# _ From the beginning of our clinic in 1896 up to a recent date, 
ve have noted an increased tendency toward serious infections, 
n the opening of the clinic in the autumn to its close in June. 
Se hibepital and operating room were then vacant and open for 
he summer months. In other words, the presence in the hospital 
id in the operating room of cases of fistulous withers, poll evil 
and other chronic, profusely suppurating maladies so befouled 
‘the establishment that virulent infection abounded. Our crypt- 
orchid castrations came almost wholly toward the close of our 
thool year, when infection of our hospital’ had apparently 
cached its highest virulence. This we have fought so energetic- 
ly that we now believe we can perform most operations in our 
10spital with greater safety than outside, and believe we can cas- 
rate as safely as anywhere. Neither do we observe increased 
fection as the year advances. In fact, we last year extended 
ur clinic to cover the entire year, and are still able to keep wound 
ifection under satisfactory control. 
pe: Aside from the disinfection of the instruments and of the 
ands, arms and clothing of the operator, there are other neg- 
= ed sources of infection which the veterinarian should recog- 
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3 Our casting apparatus constitutes a highly dangerous bearer 

vi rulent infections, and the body surface of the animal, with its 
assive coat of hair, which it is perhaps shedding, ‘affords ample 
port nity for the entrance of infection into the wounds. We 
lould devise better means for obviating these. 

__ Aside from infection, the mortality from cryptorchid castra- 
1 is well nigh negligible. Of course, casting accidents may 
ar, and some losses have taken place from intestinal prolapse. 
shes can, and should, always be obviated. 

sone our five deaths, one was due to an accident based 
upon anerror. We opened the patient on the wrong side, recog- 

r ize d the vas deferens of the testicle which had been removed, 
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but, before we were aware, had made a rent in its peritoneal fold. 
We reached across to the opposite side, grasped the testicle and — 
removed it through the wound. A loop of the small intestine — 
dropped through the peritoneal rent behind the vas deferens of. 
the testicle which had been removed at a prior date, the intes- 
tine became strangulated and the patient succumbed. Had such — 
a result been anticipated or thought of as a possibility all danger 
could have been obviated, after the rent had been made, by rup- 
turing the vas deferens, thus leaving no place for the incarceration 
of the viscera. S 
So with other complications which may arise. The operator 
should preserve his equanimity, and, in cases of error or unex-— 
pected complications, promptly and coolly meet the conditions. — 
To this end, the operator needs be fully prepared for emer- 
gencies, have the surroundings in all essentials suitable, have 
abundant help at hand, and, beyond all else, needs be in good 
physicai condition, free from fatigue of body or mind. - 
In the one fatal error we have recorded, the difficulty was 
largely referable to the fact that the writer was ill, and should, 
by all rules of professional action, have been in bed instead of at 
the operating table. Good surgical work requires vigor of both 
mind and body, and we are forced to see this if we undertake 
an operation when we are unfit, and then meet with complications. 


THE alumni dinner of the New York-American Veterinary 
College, held in New York City on April 20, was a most one 
able one. The menu surpassed all previous ones was the unani- 
mous opinion of the more than eighty gentlemen who parto oh 
of the good things served. An idea of the mental feast may be 
had when we find among the list of speakers Prof. F. C. Minck- 
ler, of Rutgers College; Hon. John T. Ca Mayor of Fé 
River, Mass.; Thos. F. Freel, Esq., Supt. A. S. P. C. A., Ne 
York City. Many other gentlemen spoke, including Presic 1 
Hollingworth, of the New York State Veterinary Medical Se 
ciety. The most conclusive proof of the success of the occasio 
rests in the fact that Dr. W. Horace Hoskins, Philadelphia, acte 
as toastmaster. a 
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_Appress Detiverep By Dr. J. F. DeVine, Cuier VETERINARIAN New York 
oe State DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, AT THE THIRTY-THIRD MEETING OF 

THE State DartryMEN’s ASSOCIATION, Hetp at WATERTOWN, N. Y., 
4 DECEMBER 15, 1909. 


ee Mr, President: Ladies and Gentlemen—If the subject “ Con- 
trol of Tuberculosis Through Existing Laws” is one of little or 
no interest to you, I wish to place the blame where it belongs, as 
had nothing to do with the selection of the subject, neither did 
| know that I was to have the’pleasure of addressing your meet- 
x until I received the copy of the program. 

: _ The question of tuberculosis, I understand, has been well dis- 
sed in your organization many times and as to my explana- 
or mn of the existing laws, I must offer apologies as I have no legal 
3 ming and therefore the blame should rest upon the congenial 
ecretary, who has been receiving all praise and no censure up to 


sulosis to the smallest possible sphere that will connect the nature 

f the disease and the laws for its control. It would be useless 
9 go into detail before such a representative body of educated 
Liryr en as to the cause and characteristics of this disease. Suf- 


trom n many of the ordinary aes ici sgunmlinicable diseases in 
m aid ways. For instance the period of incubation (by that we 
an the time which elapses when an individual or an animal 
a posed to a disease to the time when the symptoms of such 
ease make their appearance). As you all know, most specific 
iseases have a somewhat definite period of incubation, and if 
189 
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one of your children were to visit your neighbors or your rela- 
tives where some one in that family was sick with diphtheria or 
scarlet fever and you appealed to your family physician, he could 
tell you with reasonable certainty how long it would be before 
your child would come down with the disease or how long time 
would need to elapse before the danger of coming down with the 
disease would be passed. He could not tell you that if your child 
had been exposed to tuberculosis. The tubercular germ, like 
many other germs of specific diseases has a wide variance in viru- 
lency (strength) some of the germs being so mild that they 
would scarcely cause disease in any individual or animal, and 
again others are so virulent that if present in great numbers they 
would cause disease in most any individual or animal, unless such 
individual or animal be endowed with what is known as natural — 
immunity. 

Again tuberculosis differs from other specific diseases in that 
it does not run a definite course. We all know that if a child 
were affected with scarlet fever or diphtheria, that the disease 
would be likely to pass through its various stages in about so 
many days, and again your family physician could advise you as” 
to about the time of the crisis, when the disease would then either 
terminate fatality or convalescence begin. Not so with tubercu-— 
losis. The duration of the disease would depend upon the viru- 
lency of the infecting germ, the location of the infection and the © 
resistance or vitality of the person or animal affected. The re- 
sisting forces, leaving aside natural resistance, would be infl ~ 
enced greatly by the environments in which the person or animal 
lived; good food, fresh air, sunlight and proper exercise being 
conducive to good health and resisting qualities. Again good © 
air and sunlight weaken the germ; in fact kill it, if exposed long 
enough and so indirectly assist the animal’s resistance. 

Tuberculosis differs in another important way from these dis 


man, in that if an individual affected with the ordinary specific 
disease survives that disease, and returns to health without an. 
of the sequels that sometimes follow such diseases, the body i 
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restored to as normal a condition as ever. This is not so when a 
body is once seriously infected with tuberculosis. Tuberculosis 
is a parasitic disease. The bacteria do not produce these ef- 
_ fects by secreting a poisonous substance known as toxine which 
circulates through the body causing acute poisoning in the same 
_ sense as does the diphtheritic or tetanus bacillus, but the bacteria 
of tuberculosis divide by a process known as fission, one bac- 
_ terium becoming depressed in the center like a sausage link, so to 
“speak, this dividing into two and these again dividing into four 
_ and so on, and. living as parasites upon the organs in which they 
are located, eating away with more or less rapidity, depending 
upon the virulency of the bacteria and the amount of resistance 
or lack of resistance of the tissue upon which they are living; in 
_ other words, depending upon the strength of the germ as well 
‘as the strength of the animal body in which they are liv- 

». Ji these organisms progress in their work the parts 
_ Or organs in which they are located either become hard 
_ and possibly swollen, destroying their function (usefulness) or 
_ break down and form abscesses, or there may be a gradual waste, 
as is the case with tuberculosis of the lungs where the lung tissue 
is broken down and thrown out by expectoration. The saying 
_ that a tuberculous individual sometimes has but one lung or part 
of a lung is more literal than is ordinarily supposed; since it is 
imes so that the sufferer’s lung has actually been broken 
and coughed away. Therefore the arresting of tubercu- 
$ is not as secure as that of most other diseases. These bac- 


* ing, and at ats cine that the system gona be weakened in 
‘any way, perhaps by another disease, these lesions light up 
‘anew and the disease make rapid progress and ofttimes causing 
al acute tuberculosis. How long the germ might lie 
lormant in an infected area without causing the disease to pro- 
gress or without dying we do not. know definitely at the present 
time. This, like many other things concerning the control. of this 
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disease we hope to gain more and more knowledge on each year. 
However, we do know at this time that it is possible for an ani- 
mal to hecome infected as a calf, due to exposure in an infected 
herd or drinking milk containing tuberculosis bacteria and show 
no evidence of the disease until maturity is reached or when the 
strain of the maternal functions and lacteal production, or con- 
finement in a dark, dirty, unventilated stable lessen the resisting 
forces of the body. Any veterinarian who thas had experience in — 
a dairy district knows that this is particularly true in herds that — 
are kept with the sole intent of milk production in close quar- 
ters and are heavily fed; and it is not an uncommon thing to find 
the choicest animal in such a herd doing well and looking healthy — 
in every respect, not exhibiting the slightest symptom to cause 
even a suspicion of tuberculosis infection; and still, let this very 
animal become stricken with some slight ailment or perhaps have ~ 
a little difficulty at parturition or retention of the membranes 
and with the most conscientious and proper treatment the animal — 
will gradually lose flesh. Do what we may, she succumbs, and 
post-mortem examination reveals tubercular lesions characteristic 
of such an illness and death. The fact is forced upon us that 
while we have been treating and trying to abort the progress of 
some other ailment, tuberculosis has been undermining the vital-_ 
ity of the animal and death results. Therefore applying this 
knowledge to our dairies, we maintain that an animal that is 
once known to be tubercular is unsafe to mingle with a healthy. 
herd or animal, because even though the lesions may be very 
slight and of such a character that with open air treatment and 
no great strain on the system, the lesions might become healed 
and stay healed forever under such favorable conditions. Thi 
is not practical with our present methods of dairying. We ined 
the dairy cow is kept for her milk flow or for her reproductive. 
qualities or both, and without such she would not be much of a 
dairy cow. We also know that the heavier she is fed and milke: 
the heavier the strain on the system, and it is an unfortt 
fact that these animals succumb to the disease much quicker tha 
the non-productive animal, and I believe that it is established A 
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_ the satisfaction of all who have given this question much attention 
_ that bovine susceptibility to tuberculosis is almost alarming and 
that in order to ever rid our dairy herds of tuberculosis it is al- 
_ most imperative that we guard against close cohabitation of the 
_ healthy with the diseased as well as the possibility of any infected 
_ matter, milk or other substances being taken into the system by 
‘the digestive tract. The feeding to calves of unpasteurized 
skimmed milk from creameries accepting milk from miscellane- 
ous herds is one of the curses of our dairy industries of to-day. 
Knowing this much of the characteristics of the disease, the 
next thing that interests us is how can we know when an animal 
is tuberculous. The two methods best understood to-day are the 
physical examination and tuberculin test. Unfortunately the 
ph ysical examination cannot be relied on alone iin the greater 
percentage of cases. Some of the symptoms that we might find 
in clinical cases would be an unthrifty look, perhaps a short deep 
cough or possibly diarrhcea and a temperature denoting febrile 
conditions. The temperature might be moderate or might be 
; hig h. Again if the lungs were affected we might find dull areas 
1 listening or sounding and increased breathing murmur on 
spots. Angular glandular enlargement at point of shoulder 
Ps in the neck back of the jaw bone or near the stifle are ofttimes 
suspicious and occasionally positive symptoms. Hardening of 
he udder proper or the mammary lymphatic glands at the top of 
e udder is always suspicious. You will notice that I have made 
oa these symptoms conditional as only an expert could decide 
ir significance, since many of these symptoms might accom- 
ly diseases other than tuberculosis. 


_ Tupercuttn Test.—As to the use of tuberculin, I take it 
that you are all familiar with the procedure of making a tubercu- 
Tin test and if any of you are not, you will find full printed in- 
ructions for making such a test on the backs of all tuberculin 
charts issued by the Department of Agriculture. which may be 
had for the asking. Briefly tuberculin is prepared by inoculating 
j erinated buillon with human tubercular germs and then 
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placing in an incubator. maintaining a proper temperature (about 
37. degrees C.), allowing it to remain there until the growth 
ceases. which usually takes from four to ten weeks. The sub- 
stance is then boiled and filtered in order to kill and take out 
all germs; then it is again heated and filtered. this making it a 
sterile substance or a reagent. Therefore any one claiming that 
tuberculin can produce tuberculosis simply displays their lack of 
knowledge and I have yet to hear of any one ever finding a living © 
tubercular germ either microscopically or otherwise in tuberculin © 
prepared at recognized laboratories. 4 
The question is sometimes asked. is tuberculin infallible? 
My answer is no; nor is any agent which is the product of man’s 
ingenuity infallible. But we do claim that properly prepared 
tuberculin in the hands of a capable individual is one of the most 
accurate diagnostic agents known to man to-day. There are 
conditions which would render tuberculin inaccurate, most of — 
which are now pretty well understood. Some of these are great 
irregularity in housing. feeding, watering and handling the ani- 
mals at the time of testing, exposure to extreme weather either 
hot or cold. The influence of weather on an animal’s temper-— 
ature is of more importance than some are wont to believe. This 
can be demonstrated to any one’s satisfaction by comparing the 
midday temperatures of a hot day with those of a pleasantly cool 
day, or with the cooler portions of the same day. Therefore, 1 
my judgment, to make a satisfactory test in extreme weather, 
unless animals are housed under the most favorable conditions, tj 
is necessary to have morning temperatures on the day on which 
the tuberculin is injected, to compare with the morning temper- 
atures after the injection. Young stock usually carry a higher ~ 
temperature, which varies more than mature animals. This 1s 
more noticeable in milk-fed animals or animals that are not ac 
customed to being handled. Advanced pregnancy will ¢ cé 4 
sionally influence an animal’s temperature. I say occasionally, 
since I believe too much stress has been laid on this by some. d 
have frequently made tests on large herds where most of thet 
were springers, and some have freshened during the test, 
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little or no variation in their temperatures. It is true that some 
of these animals may be carrying an abnormal temperature and 
in such cases or in other cases where matured animals’ temper- 
atures are running around 103° Fahrenheit or over, they should 
not ordinarily be injected with tuberculin, since such tests are 
usually unreliable and never satisfactory. This is equally true 
with animals which happen to come in season at the time of test- 
ing. Animals which are affected with what we term open clin- 
ical cases will sometimes fail to react; but such cases are usually 
easily determined by physical examination. Again animals in 
_ which the disease is arrested, all lesions being incapsulated so that 
_ the tuberculin cannot reach the germ will fail to react, which ex- 
_ plains the necessity of repeated tests of a herd where tubercu- 
losis has once existed. It also explains why an animal might re- 
_ act to one test and not react to a subsequent test and still break 
_ down and react later. 

Animals which are still in the incubative stage of the disease 
_ might pass a very careful and satisfactory test and react some 
_ two or three months later when the disease is more positively 

established. 

_ Accidents and other ailments are always to be considered as 
_ well as the malicious administration of drugs or recent inocula- 
~ tion with tuberculin. The virtue of these, however, is over-esti- 
_ mated and a well-informed veterinarian can now cope pretty 
_ safely with such practices. 


Ay 
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_ WHat THE STATE HAS BEEN DoING THE Past FEw YEARS 
IN AssistiInc THE STOCKMEN TO Rip THEIR HeERDs oF TUBER- 
_ CULOSIs.—One wishing to have their herd examined or tubercu- 
lin tested by the state, upon making known their wish to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, an application form is forwarded to 
them, which is to he filled in and sworn to; the applicant agree- 
ing to do certain things, one of which is that, after the state has 
made a test and divided the diseased and non-diseased animals. 
it is to be agreed that no new animals are to be put in with the 
non-reacting herd unless previously tuberculin tested. You can 
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see the advantage of this, since if the party were allowed to re- 
plenish his herd with miscellaneous animals he might much bet- 
ter keep his original herd. It is quite probable that some of the 
reacting animals will be fully as good or much better than any- 
thing he could buy in the open market and surely equally as safe. 
The applicant also agrees to allow a retest of the non-reacting 
herd at a satisfactory time, as well as to improve faulty sanitary 
conditions. The entire test is conducted at the expense of the 
state and the reacting animals are then appraised by a state ap- 
praiser. If such appraisal is not satisfactory to the owner or 
those in charge, it is their privilege to have an appraiser of their 
cwn choice and their appraiser and the state appraiser choose a 
third whose judgment shall be final. The amount of indemnity 
allowed is as follows: The animals are appraised for their full 
market value, providing such value does not exceed $75.00. The 
law then provides that the owner may retain any of the reacting — 
animals that appear physically sound, keeping them under cer- — 
tain restrictions prescribed by the Commissioner of Agriculture, © 
with due regard to public health. Such restrictions in brief are — 
that they shall not mingle with other animals unless such other — 
animals are known to have tuberculosis and that their product — 
shall not be sold or -fed unless it is properly pasteurized. Should — 
the owner prefer to have the state remove such animals from his 
premises, the state may, if breeding and quality warrant it, place — 
them on an experimental farm to be kept under restrictions stich — 
as the owner would need to have kept them undér and the owner — 
is then allowed 80 per cent. of their appraised value. If the ani-— 
mals are not considered too valuable to be slaughtered, they are” 
then shipped to an abattoir where they are regularly slaughtered 
and post mortemed. The result of the post mortem determines 
what per cent.. of the appraised value the owner shall receive. . 
For such cases as are defined as localized, the owner receives 80 | 
per cent. of the appraised value and for such cases which are ¢ e- 
fined as generalized the owner receives 50 per cent. of the ap- 
_ praised value. Localized carcasses are usually passed for food 
and generalized carcasses are condemned and tanked. 
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monies received for carcasses or hides sold by the state revert to 
the State Treasurer and not to the funds of the Department of 
_-Agriculture. 
__. New Laws are enacted and others amended year after year, 
_ with the idea of improving specific conditions and requirements 
; in matters of state wide importance. The enforcement of these 
_ laws is very wisely distributed under different divisions or heads. 
The Department of Agriculture is charged with the enforcement 
_ of certain laws pertaining to the live stock industry of the state 
_as well as matters pertaining directly or indirectly to the health 
of the people of the state. Of the latter we might refer to the 
‘pure food laws which guard against the adulteration of canned 
goods put on the market for human consumption. 
er The Department is also charged with the enforcement of the 
w pertaining to the slaughtering of and shipment of calves, for 
food, that are too young to be nutritious or wholesome. 
It is also charged with the enforcement of the Oleomargarine 
Law which is to protect an unsuspecting consumer from buying a 
substance for butter which is not butter. 
_ Another important function of the Department of Agricul- 
ure is the suppression and control of contagious diseases and 
recent ly there was put on the statute books laws controlling the 
se of tuberculin in this state as well as requiring the reporting 
£ all tuberculin tests to the Department of Agriculture. The 
y also specifies how the product of a tuberculous animal must 
ae before it can be fed to other animals or put on the 
narket for sale for human consumption. 
er tnstcly some of our dairymen who have absolute faith 
il the protective measures of the other laws heretofore men- 
loned, object fo the department having anything to say relative 
fe ‘th heir cattle or to the disposition of the product of such ani- 
als s, even though the animal is known to be diseased. If we 
bop to think a minute, is this not a little selfish? If we are to 
: inet ve protection where we are interested, should we not co-op- 
erate in the enforcement of laws to protect our neighbors’ rights? 
‘Some even go so far as to criticise the Commissioner of Agri- 
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culture for the strict enforcement of these laws. It is unneces- 
sary to say to you, who are acquainted with our present Com- 
missioner, that he is one of the most honest and sincere, as well 
as one of the greatest workers that ever held an office of public 
trust, and his one thought, first, last and always, is for the bet- 
terment of the Agricultural and Dairy Industries; and I would 
say to any of you who do not know him, get acquainted with 
him; and if any of you are troubled with spring fever, go to Al- 
bany, get under his immediate jurisdiction for a time, and it will 
do more for your nerve force than a whole barrel of Peruna. 

The Department of Agriculture does not say positively that — 
the laws as they are to-day are the best andi it is probable that 
they could be improved; and just criticisms or suggestions, when 
honestly given, are always considered, when practical and ap-— 
plicable. I can say to you in all sincerity that if the present laws 
pertaining to the use of tuberculin are not the best possible, they — 
have already had some good effect in controlling the dissemina-_ 
tion of tuberculosis from herd to herd in our state. I could quote — 
to you several instances as proof of this. Time will not permit — 
this, but I cannot refrain from telling you of one occasion. A 
gentleman had eleven head of pure bred cattle entered into one 
of your large sales recently. He had them tuberculin tested, then 
came to our department and asked us to approve the certificates. — 
We told him we could not do so since we had evidence that led — 
us to believe that the man who had made the test was not giving © 
correct results, which, of course, might have been due to any one | 
of several reasons. He asked our advice as to what he could do’ 
in the matter, since he had his car ordered, and we told him the 
best thing to do at such a late hour would be to have a veteri- 
narian concerning whose work there could be no question, retest — 
the animals. He immediately arranged to have this done and 
came back to see us three days later, stating that he had had the 
eleven animals retested and that six of them reacted, and one of 
which was suspicious. One of these animals had been twice © 
tested by the man whose certificate he wanted us to appro ae 
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_ had taken the animal out and slaughtered it and found it affected 
with generalized tuberculosis. 
Now, gentlemen, suppose these animals had gone to the sale 
and had been distributed to different buyers, remember that there 
is a possibility of their having been sold to seven different buyers, 
having clean herds, such herds being made clean after years of 
careful testing, disinfecting and other precautions; the intro- 
duction of these diseased animals into their herds would have 
‘undone all that years of careful and patient labor had done. I 
ask you in all fairness, was the preventing of this not a good 
_ thing for the dairy industries of this state? Would it not repay 
_ many of the so-called annoyances that the law may occasion? 
Cases similar, if not quite so outrageous as this, are occurring 
from time to time, but it is now not quite so easy for the un- 
Scrupulous stockman, perhaps with the assistance of a dishonest 
horse doctor (please do not speak of such men as veterinarians), 
_to make a test of a herd privately, concealing the results and 
; passing the diseased ones to an unsuspecting neighbor. 
_  Ishall not tire you by discussing this subject further. I sim- 
aly make one appeal, that we must unite in an active effort to- 
ward the end we all desire, namely, the eradication of this 
scourge, that is ravaging our herds. Let us also each do our 
hare in guarding the use of that most useful agent, tuberculin. 
r stockmen and our veterinarians should be as Czsar wished 
us wife, not only above guilt, but above suspicion. 


_ Tue Zeta Chapter of the Alpha Psi Fraternity was installed 
‘in the Veterinary Department of the Colorado State Agricultural 
College Thursday evening, March 24, 1910, at Ft. Collins, Col. 
= Alphi Psi is a national veterinary fraternity and was estab- 
ished at Ohio State University in 1906. It now has flourishing 
and prosperous chapters in most of the leading veterinary insti- 
tutions in America. Dr. N. J. Miller, representing the National 
Council, assisted by several honorary members, conducted the 
installation proceedings. Immediately following the initiation, 
1 enjoyed a most elaborate spread at the Linden Hotel, after 
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COLIBACILLOSIS.* — 


By Dr. L. VAN Es, AGRICULTURAL Cotiece, N. D. 


Of the diseases which next to tuberculosis and infectious 
abortion are most liable to inflict serious damage to our dairy- 
men and breeders, calf diarrhcea, or scours, occupies a more . 
prominent place, and while this is not less true in the breeding 
centers in this country than in those of the old world, it must be 
admitted that on this side of the ocean the disease has not rea 
ceived the serious attention which it so well merits. This fact, as 
well as the economic importance of the disease, is the reason why : 
‘I felt justified to ask that this subject be given a place on ou ir 4 
program. os 4 

The disease in question was described for the first time oy 
Tolnay in 1799. This observer regards the disorder as an en- 
teritis springing from a faulty digestion of the milk and did ot 
seem to suspect its infectious nature. a. 

The fact, however, that in so many stables the disease as- 
sumed an enzootic character gradually led to the suspicion of its 
true nature. - 

Delafond ‘hints at the possibility of contagion in 1844 and 
Obich, writing in 1865, expresses the idea that the enzootic chi 
acter is due to a virulent substance contained in the faeces of dis- 
eased animals. Franck (1876) attributes the infection to a con 
tagion derived from the soil in the stables, which by contamit 
tion of the vaginal mucus and the skin-of the dams infects th | 
calves either before or during birth. a 

Dieckerhof speaks of a facultative parasite infecting 
young animal soon after its birth. 

* Presented at North Dakota Veterinary Medical Association Nene Fai a 


uary 18, I9I0. 
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__A systematic bacteriologic study of the disease was under- 
_ taken by Gutman in 1884, and his work was taken up by Perron- 
_ cito in 1885. It was then found that the blood of the heart and 
the intestinal contents contained micrococci, which were patho- 
_ genic to calves and guinea pigs. 


_. In 1892 Jensen, of Copenhagen, published the results of an 
_ investigation of the disease, in which he attributes the disease to 

_an organism which inhabits the normal intestine, and which is 

closely related to the bacillus coli communis. ‘Those results, sub- 

sequently confirmed by numerous other authors, led to the study 
of the disease in the right direction. 


_ In 1899, Poels showed the important part played by the navel 
asa port of entrance to the infection, and also called attention to 
he fact that quite a number of bacterial species are capable of 
producng a fatal diarrhcea in new born calves. 


The fundamental researches of Jensen conducted since his 
first publication, however, showed that in a preponderating ma- 
3 Bority of the cases the coli bacillus proved to be the etiologic fac- 


" rectness of his assertion by the preparation of an immune serum 
wgainst the coli bacillus, which proved to be a certain means of 
prevention in the infected stables. 


While the possibility of etiologic factors, other than the bacil- 
us coli communis, must be continually remembered, the. writer 
feels warranted in calling attention to the disease under the name 
0 t colibacillosis. The few cases of calf scours which he had oc- 
ision to examine in this country always revealed the presence of 
.. B. coli communis in pure culture in the heart blood and the 
‘spleen, and while this finding alone does not constitute absolute 
proof as to the cause of the disease, it certainly is a good ground 
for suspicion. 
_ Like most of the infectious diseases, colibacillosis is most 
_ liable to occur in those regions where breeding.is carried on in 
the most intensive manner, and as animal husbandry is becoming 
more and more developed, the disease is gradually becoming more 
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frequent and has reached a stage which must be reckoned with 
in the management of our pure bred and dairy herds. 

According to the virulence of the infectious agent and the 
nature of the local conditions, the mischief produced by. the dis- 
ease varies. 

In some instances the damage remains confined to a compara- 
tive small percentage of the animal calf crop, while in others 
again all calves die within two to three days after birth. In many — 
stables the disease becomes enzootic and springs up at each calv- 
ing season. 

The coli bacillus associated with the disease under consider- 
ation is in all respects identical with the bacillus coli communis, — 
present in the normal intestines of most mammals and which — 
was first described by Emmerich in the early eighties. The or- 
ganism only differs in one special feature, and that is its violent — 
virulence when introduced into the body of new born calves. 
This virulence has probably been acquired by passage through — 
the body of animals, as it is more than probable that the colibacil- — 
lus of colibacillosis is originally derived from the intestinal canal 
of healthy animals. 

There they are comparatively harmless,-as they are not 
capable of passing through the normal mucosa. In the event, 
however, of the impairment of this membrane by whatever cause, — 
the bacilli may find their way into the general circulation, and — 
there and in the remote organs exert a pathogenic influence. _ 

The passage through the intestinal mucosa in young calves: 
is, according to Joest, particularly enhanced by the fact. that 
shortly after birth the intestinal epithelium is not yet providec ¥ 
with the protective mucus zone common in older animals. 
addition to this, it must be remembered that the stomach at that 
age has not yet began the secretion of the acid gastric juice, so 
that organisms passing through that organ are exempt fromr its © 
inhibitory influence on bacterial development and vigor. 

There is some good evidence to show that the virulence of 
the organism increases with every animal passage, so that the 
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_ descendants of a once relatively harmless variety. may in this 
_ manner become mischief makers of prime importance. , 
It is a well-known fact that coli bacilli obtained from various 
_ sources, will show a great number of varieties, as to their patho- 
_ genic properties, and some of their peculiarities manifested under 
_ cultivation. This fact is of great practical importance when at- 
tempts of immunization are to be undertaken, as will be pointed 
_ out at its proper place. 

_ It has been pointed out above that the coli bacillus from 
healthy animals may develop a high degree of virulence for young 
calves, so that the disease is capable of springing up in a herd 
; without being brought in from the outside. Any influence which 
‘is liable to render the intestinal mucosa of the calf vulnerable, 
‘such as errors in diet, the introduction of irritating substances, 
etc., is liable to start the otherwise harmless organism off on a 
career of mischief. 

When the stable once harbors an organism, which has in the 
manner indicated assumed pathogenic properties, the opportu- 
nities for infecting the new born become manifold. The disease 
producing coli bacillus is now omnipresent and even invades the 
ve gina of the dams, so that the mouth of the calf becomes con- 
te minated even before it has seen light. It is, however, probable 
| Sam t the most common means of infection is furnished by a young 
animal sucking from a contaminated udder. The mouth always is 
the most frequent entrance point for the bacillus, but the possi- 
_ bilities of infection through the abrasion of the navel must not be 
; overlooked. The possibility of an intra-uterine infection 1 is by no 
4 ans excluded. 

‘< . ee reility to the disease is greatest iuuniediately after birth 


n ition which tends to irritate the intestinal mucosa or which 
‘depresses the vitality of the calf. The administration of boiled 
milk directly after birth is liable to so affect the resistance power 
_ of the mucosa as to cause a fatal coli infection. The withholding 
of the colostrum even may bring about such a condition. 
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The first evidence of the disease is shown shortly after birth as 
cases of colibacillosis after the fifth day of life are exceedingly 
rare. The animal seems tired, shows little or no appetite, and 
usually remains down. Spasmodic contraction of the limbs dur- 
ing that period are not uncommon. 

Diarrhoea is an early feature and most infrequently precedes 
all other symptoms. The feces are very thin, often watery, have 
a light yellow or grayish white color, and a very fetid odor. — 
Often coaguli of milk are present, while a frothy appearance is — 
not seldom seen. Evacuations are accompanied by considerable — 
tenesmus. Later blood may make its appearance in the faeces. A — 


rise of temperature is noticed early in the disease, but owing to 


the weakness, which so soon becomes a feature in the disease, is 
usually of but a short duration. 
The frequent and feeble heart beats, as well as the shallow 
respiration, are evidences of the growing weakness. 
_ When the fatal issue is somewhat retarded, the animals pre- — 
sent a dismal picture, with their deeply sunken eyes, hollow sides — 


and dead coat. The general weakness finally deepens into a coma, — | 


_ the common forerunner of the end. 

The mortality figure is very high and even in the milder forms — 
of the disease runs up above 80 per cent. The losses on an 
average are above that percntage and even animals surviving the — 
first attack are apt to suffer a relapse or fail to develop in a nor-— 
mal manner. zg 

The occurrence of the disease within the first days after birth 
and its apparent infectious nature distinguishes coli bacillosis — 
from the ordinary gastro-intestinal catarrh, such as may result d 
from dietetic errors. x . 

Autopsy reveals marked emaciation of the carcass. The mu- 
cosa of abomasum and small intestine is congested or may even 
be ecchymotic. 


The intestinal adenoid elements are hyperplastic. The intes- 


tinal contents correspond to the condition of the faces already — 
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mentioned. The rectum is thickened, edematous or inflamed. 

_ The mesenteric lymphnodes are enlarged and often hemorrhagic. 

Medicinal treatment is usually not followed by the desired re- 

sults. The fact that great numbers of the causative organisms 

_ enter the general circulation at an early stage of the disease ex- 

plains the futility of active dosing. 

_ Where such is to be undertaken, however, it must ‘Be directed 

against the intestinal irritation and against the general weak- 

ness. A mild purge, such-as castor oil, may be given with a view 

_ of ridding the intestinal canal of its noxious contents. This may 

_ be followed by emolients and adstringents, such as a combination 

_ of bismuth subnitrici and gum arabic. To this a little opium may 

_ be added. 

The tenesmus may be combatted by enemata of weak creoline 

olutions. : 

The animal’s vitality must be supported by stimulants, among 

which alcohol, especially in the form of egg-nogg, occupies a 

rime place. Coffee and caffeine also can be made use of. 

Preventative measures lead to more encouraging results. The 

roper isolation of sick animals and the complete destruction of 

sarcasses dead with the disease, followed by a thorough disin- 
fection of the premises must always be recommended. 

In stables, where the disease appears to have assumed an 
tic character, the stable should be disinfected once a month. 
7. feeding of the calves must be undertaken in a scrupulously 
‘clean manner, and should the use of sterile milk be desired, its 
use should not begin until after the calf has sucked out the colos- 

1. 

The use of pasteurized milk is indicated. The disinfection of | 
the vagina and external genetali and the adjacent parts of the 
dam should be accomplished both before and after parturition. In 
the general process of disinfection, the navel and stump of the 
cord of the calf should be included. After the washing of those 

_ Parts with a weak creoline solution, they should be painted over 

- with a 5 per cent. solution of iodine in glycerine or of an anti- 

septic of similar potency. 


| 
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From the present indications it seems that in the prophylaxis 
of colibacillosis immunization of the susceptible aenee is apt 
to become an important feature. 

A serum prepared through the use of a given satleierae coli. 
bacillus will protect calves against infection with the same. It 
was, however, found that such a serum failed to protect in out- 
breaks of colibacillosis, in which another variety of coli bacillus” 
was the etiologic factor. This difficulty was partially overcome 
by the use of a polyvalent serum. In such a serum a great num-— 
ber of strains of the organism derived from various sources is 
used as antigen in the preparation and in consequence it is spect- 
fic against a greater range of coli varieties. 

While the results of polyvalent anti coli sera are more favor) 
able, their use to a large extent is no more than a guessing in the 
dark, still leaving a rational method of immunization to be de- 
vised, 

This difficulty has seemingly been overcome by Jensen, who 
uses the variations in the fermentation of sugars by the coli bacil- 
lus as a base for classification. In that manner some definite 
groups of varieties can be established, and a serum may be pre 
pared against each group, and this serum is used in outbreaks 
where an organism belonging to a certain group is oti. 
mischief. 

The rational application of this method, of course, involve 
the previous bacteriologic determination of the organism, but ai 
this can be done within a short period and by comparativel 
simple methods, the difficulty offers no serious obstacle to th 
application of Jensen’s method. 


In The Daily Picayune, New Orleans, April 7, a three-pa 
article appears relative to a mass meeting at which a New Orleat 
Pure Milk Society was organized. Among the list of name 
‘requested to serve on the board of directors, we notice that ie 
‘our own Dalrymple, who is always a part of = movement tha 
spells progression. i 


_LIP-AND-LEG ULCERATION (NECROBACILLOSIS) 
<a OF SHEEP.* 


ay oe Nokritsurt: 


_ As a result of several investigations of the disease affecting 
the mouths and legs of sheep which is more or less prevalent in 
certain districts of Wyoming, a diagnosis of lip and leg ulceration 
been made. 
_ In so far as the name SAplied to this affection is concerned, it 
7 is quite immaterial so long as such a name is distinctive and does 
10t confuse the disease with other affections of an entirely differ- 
ent nature. For instance, it is very important that the name 
“foot and mouth disease” should not be given to this disease, 
because the two diseases are totally unlike in symptoms, are 
caused by different specific agents, and Foot and Mouth disease 
is so highly infectious that every outbreak which has appeared 
. up on the American soil has been quickly stamped out before it 
became widespread. Furthermore, the ulcerative condition which 
affects the lips and legs of sheep does not spread from animal to 
animal in epizootic form like Foot and Mouth disease, but certain 
sheds, feed lots, corrals, or pastures become infected with germs 

ausing the disease, which enter the tissues when the mouth or 

‘is injured by briars, stubble, rough forage, etc., and set up the 

disease. During the winter when snow is frozen in crusts and 
the grazing difficult, the lips and legs become injured and the 
~~ may spread very easily. 

_ Lip and leg ulceration is caused by the necrosis bacillus, and 
é the skin of the lips and legs are involved in many: cases, the 
name of necrotic dermatitis has been applied. It quite frequently 
happens that the ulcers and sores on the’ outside of the sh ex- 
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tend into the mucous membrane lining of the mouth, which ac- — 
counts for the disease being known as necrotic stomatitis. The — 
important things to recognize are the nature and cause of the — 
disease, and in this connection it may be said that all differing — 
manifestations of the infection by the necrosis bacillus are often 
brought together under the name or term necrobacillosis. Other 
names which have been given this disease are acute dermatitis in 
New Zealand ; impetigo labiallis in Canada; crusta labiallis or con- — 
tagious pustular dermatitis in England and Scotland, and tieg-— 
maul and malgrund in Germany. The disease also exists in the 
West Indies, New ‘Mexico, Oregon, Kansas, Montana, Virginia, | 
Maryland, and possibly in other sections of the United States, 
The lesions in the early stage usually appear as an acute in- 
flammation of the skin on the outside of the lips. This pimple- 
like formation is attended by much inflammatory swelling with 
a decided tendency to form pustules. Then they dry up and form 
crusts of a dark grayish color and of a fungoid appearance. 
growths extend rapidly and become in the course of a few days 
confluent, forming a large diffused scab,. which when removed is 
found to cover a larger ulcerative surface. Simultaneously with 
this the lips become tumified, swelling to two-third times their 
normal thickness. The appetite usually remains good, but the 
animal feeds with difficulty owing to the sensitiveness of the af- 
fected parts. In some cases the scab extends from the lips to the 
_ cheeks between the eyes, and at times a muco-purulent discharge 
appears, which adheres to the nostrils and together with the 
swollen condition of the lips causes a more or less occlusion 0} 
the air passages, resulting in a laborious breathing upon exercise. 
In some cases the lesions extend into the mouth, producing er D- 
sions on the inside of the lips, on the gums, and on the dental pac 
of the hard palate. These lesions which are of a spongy 
and present a warty appearance are especially noticed in 
Lesions on the legs and lips usually co-exist, hence the name li 
and leg ulceration. The sheep at this time will show some lam 
ness, especially if the ulcers appear above the coronet, in the folk 
of the fetlock, or in the vicinity of a joint. The progress and af ‘ 
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pearance of the ulcers upon the legs are identical with those upon 
the lips, and they are soon covered by a thick dry crust, which, 
when forcibly removed, exposes a granulating surface covered 
by a thick cream pus. The lesions sometimes appear upon the 
teats, udders and external genitals of ewes and on the sheath of 
the bucks; this latter may occur without any lesions being ap- 
parent upon the lips or legs and the disease is then known as 
necrotic venereal disease of sheep, or big pizzle, sometimes errone- 
ously called syphilis or clap. As the lambs are born to such dis- 
eased ewes, they may become infected, the lesions appearing 
about the head and on the legs as irregular ulcers which later 
form wart-like scabs projecting above the surface. If the disease 
is neglected, these ulcers may spread over a large area and extend 
deep into the tissues. The general health of the animal is but 
little disturbed if the course of the disease is favorable, fever 
being absent or remaining low (104-5). 

Treatment of this disease is very satisfactory if begun in time 
and applied energetically. It should not be deferred, as better 


_ results are obtained by attacking the outbreak as soon as discov- 
_ ered than can be expected if the disease is permitted to spread 
_ among the band or penetrate deeper into the tissues of the af: 


_ fected parts. Separate all sheep affected even in the slightest 
_ degree. If only a few animals are affected, remove the scab from 
_ diseased areas and wash them once daily with a solution of one 
_ Of the coal-tar dips permitted in the dips for scabies, or cresol 
solution. If a large number are affected, then you have to treat’ 
them under range condition, and the best way then is to have 
them pass twice daily through a shallow trough with a 5 per cent. 


carbolic solution or the coal tar preparations. Then swabbing the 
ulcers on the mouth and lip with the same. Under favorable 
weather conditions they may be dipped two or three times with 
very satisfactory results. In cases where the disease has made 


“considerable headway, they must be hand treated by applying a 


Stronger solution, say one part dip to three water, once daily; 
four or five applications of this is usually sufficient, but in some 
of the aggravated conditions you will have to use a stronger 
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caustic, as nitric acid, one to seven water, applied to imp necrotic 
area only. 

_ Experience has shown that sound sheep may be safely pas- 
tured upon land that has previously been. occupied by animals 
suffering from lip and leg ulceration, if the winter’s frost has 
been permitted to intervene. The germs of this disease seem to 
be effectively subdued by this means, and pastures which have 
become contaminated one season may be considered safe for their 
customary usage next season. The pens, corrals and sheds, how- 
ever, must be carefully disinfected to prevent the reoccurrence of 
the disease, as the baccilli antl. retain their virulence here for 
several years. 


+ 


’ In connection with this p Pa slides showing the following, were run through the 
lantern: Showing the lesion of the lower lip; beginning to walk lame; 12 sheep of 

. Noel experiment were put in a pen with 6 affected and kept there for 8 w 
without any spread of the disease until one’s lip was scarified, when he promptly took 
the disease. Bunch of sheep waiting for the dip. Dip built by the Government, 2% feet 
wide at the top and roo feet long, with the entrance so constructed that the animal 
cannot see where it is going until on the incline, from which point it cannot return. 
Tank for boiling the dip; Indiana sheep with scabies—probably saved the state a $10,000 
law suit; his camp at Mt. Taylor; bunch of 4 horned sheep; goats with sheep; the sheep 
rustle for forage better than without them. 


THE Ontario Veterinary College held their closing exercises — 
on April 15 last in the afternoon, Hon. J. S. Duff, Ministeg of | 
Agriculture, pespiding. 4 


o 


Tue Chicago Veterinary College closed its twenty-seventh 4 
‘session on the evening of April 5, 1910. One hundred and thie a 
seven young men ” han diplomas. 


mencement date of the ties will: be toe 2.. 


Tue INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE held its eighteenth 
nual commencement exercises on April 1, graduating fifty st 
dents. The exercises were held in the amphitheatre of the buil 
ing, which was beautifully decorated with flags and bunting. 
About three hundred visitors’ were in attendance. ~ a 


Se 


Ons. 
By C. A. Netson (K.C.V.C.), Brarnerp, MINN. 


_ This is a subject on which books have been written. Real- 
izing the futility of attempting to write something covering the 
‘subject, only one type of colic and only some phases of this will 
_ be touched upon in this paper. The word colic, or colicus, is a 
Latin word meaning a painful state of the colin, and does not 
‘s signify any special pathological condition. It is, however, taken 
to have a wide collective application. It is first divided into 
True and False Colic. | | | 

__ True Colic is generally accepted as indicating a painful state 
of some part of the intestinal tract. 

False Colic obtains from painful conditions of kidneys, uterus 
and other abdominal organs. 3 

True Colic is further classified according to the etiology of 
same, such as Spasmodic Colic, Flatulent Colic, Engorgement 
Colic, Verminous Colic, and Constipation Colic, which may again 
ye sub-divided according to a variety of causes such as impaction, 
‘dilation, and paralysis of the bowel, displacement, invagination 
and volvulus. | | 
Taken as a whole, the most common cause of colic is per- 
haps heredity or at least a predisposition to weakness and con- 
“sequent inability of the intestine to properly perform its work. 
‘Faulty food and an imperfect xanga of feeding plays ai an impor- 
tant part. 

One type of colic which is perhaps most often met with in 
Veterinary practice is colic from impaction; due to various causes: 
The reason for this is the long duration of this kind of.colic. 
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Many of the horse owners do not consider colic as a very 
serious malady. Most of them carry on hand a supply of colic 
remedies, mixtures of laudanum, ether and what not. Many 
cases yield to these remedies, especially such cases which persist 
in getting well in spite of the treatment. When, however, the 
patient gets worse, after being treated with a number of remedies, 
the veterinarian is called with the advice that “it must be his 
water.” What does he find? In most cases it is stasis of the 
bowel, as a result of impaction. Symptoms are too well known ~ 
to be dwelt on in a short paper of this character. The only im- — 
portant part is to make the differential diagnosis from the other 
colics, and auscultation at the flank will nearly always tell the — 
tale. ; 


TREATMENT.—This is the topic which is most interesting to — 
the veterinarian. The writer’s treatment is an amplification in 
part, and a modification in part of other authors, and in common 
with Reeks the keynote is stimulation and elimination. 

The first thing is, of course, to get the patient into a well 
bedded stall or other place which offers protection from injury. — 
If the animal is seen early, before the impacted mass of ingesta 
becomes too dry, and while the powers of the body remain, one 
of the following remedies is administered: Barium chloride, are-_ 
coline or eserine. The objection to barium chloride is that it must 
be administered intravenously, which is often difficult to accom 
plish on account of the restlessness of the patient. a 

Eserine combined with pilocarpine and a small dose of stry 
nine is a good agent. Arecoline is similar to eserine in its a 
and may be employed in conjunction with the same agents with 
practically the same results. Before giving any of these drugs, 
the writer gives an ounce capsule of pulverized ammonium car- 
bonate, which acts as’a stimulant and also promotes intestinal 
secretion. 4 

This treatment can be repeated in one hour or less. 1 
object to this treatment for the reason of it being dangerous. Tt 
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is the opinion of the writer that the danger is overestimated, and 
those who object the strongest are generally practitioners who 
have seldom or never used those agents. When they did use it, 
it was as a last resort. This treatment is not advocated in every 
_ case of impaction, but it is believed to be most valuable in well! 
selected cases. It is to be regretted that there is practically no 
medicinal agent which is infallible in its action. No more so are 
_ the agents mentioned. There are cases of bowel stasis in which 
_ it is not even advisable to try them. The writer’s treatment of 
these cases consists of an aloetic pill, frequent capsules of am- 
-monium carbonate, nux vomica and colocynth. The latter two 
agents given in fluid form, diluted ounce doses. Salts and oils 
may be substituted for the aloes, but with even more uncertain 
results, and is only advisable in cases of threatening enteritis. 
Rectal injections of warm or cold water at short intervals will 
_ promote peristalsis, and in that way are of some benefit. 
If the pain is severe choral hydrate or the H. M. C-. tablets 
prepared by the Abbott Alkaloidal Co. are of some value. If the 
patient subjected to the treatment does not succumb in less than 
twenty-four hours they generally make a good recovery. 


The first treatment is much to be preferred where imme- 
diate relief is possible. When we consider the fact that in the 
_ horse, evacuation of the bowel takes place seven to ten times 
_ every twenty-four hours, and it will be delayed twelve to thirty- 
_ six hours under the latter treatment, it becomes apparent how 
grave and uncertain the prognosis in these cases must be. It be- 
comes plain that it is very important that more efficacious agents 
4 than salts, and oils, or even aloes, should be employed. In com- 
_ mon with Reeks, the writer believes that anodynes are of small 
value; if any, only those should be used which have no tendency 
_ to lessen secretion and peristalsis. 


____ Opium which is so valuable in human medicine for allied dis- 
_ orders, should scarcely find a place in veterinary practice as far 
as this kind of colic is concerned, because it is of so much i impor- 

“tance that the bowels should move at the earliest moment possible. 


| 
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AVIAN DIPHTHERIA OR “ ROUP."* 
By Dr. O. L. Boor, Muncir, Inp. 


a 


Roup, or Diphtheria, in birds is an infectious disease that — 
manifests itself on the mucus membrane of the nasal passages, 
eyes, mouth, pharnyx, larnyx and may involve the trachea and 
lungs, and may even extend to the abdominal viscera. 

It manifests itself by the formation of a fibrinous greyish exu- 
date, forming upon the mucus membrane of the parts above men- 
tioned, and may be in such quantities as to entirely obstruct the — 
air passages. Ducks, turkeys, pigeons, pheasants and pea fowls 
are subject to this disease, and it is probable that wild fowl are 
subject to it. 

While Avian Diphtheria is entirely different from the human 
form, cases are recorded where children have contracted serious 
and even fatal sore throat from this source. It is also noted by — 
one authority, that the men employed to feed “ squabs ” by mas- 
ticating food and blowing into their mouths, contract the dis- 
ease. While the number of cases of the disease contracted from 
fowls is small in comparison to the number of birds affected, it is — 
well to use care in handling them, and the habit of carrying chick- — 
ens to the house to treat them should be discouraged, as there is 
no doubt but that many cases are transmited from this source to 
the human, of which we have no record. 

While a comparison of the bacillus causing human diphtheria 
and the supposed bacillus causing Avian disease. shows that, 
morphologically and in their pathogenesis, that they are in no 
way alike, nevertheless from the observations of a. number of 
writers it is certain that these diseases-are transmissible to human, — 
and from human to birds; therefore it is our duty to use due care 
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in handling diphtheretic chickens; especially should the little 
folks not do so, even if they are the little ones’ pet. 

It has been claimed that poorly ventilated damp quarters 
would produce it, but this is not the case if the specific germ that 
causes the disease is not present, but birds suffering from the 
disease in a mild form will have the symptoms aggravated and 
the disease will spread rapidly if kept under such conditions. 

About the first symptom noticed in the primary stage of the 
disease is a tendéncy to sneeze and wipe the head on the wings, 


on which there will soon be noticed an accumulation of the exu- 


date, giving them a dirty appearance; fowls with these marks on 


_ the wings are often noticed before the sneezing is noticed, and 


if the owner is wise and heeds this warning, using proper sani- 
tary precautions and treatment, he will cut short the trouble and 


_ Save the loss that accompanies this malady. On closer examina- 


tion at this time, a mucus rale will probably be heard in the throat, 


and you may notice a slight discharge from the nostrils; later you 


will have the bulging of the sub-orbital sinus, the swelling of the 
conjunctiva and lachrymal duct, the formation of the membrane: 


_ then the sloughing of the membrane, followed by resolution or 


death depending upon the severity of the attack, and the amount 


_ of surface involved. 


About eighteen months ago I noticed an article on the treat- 


_ ment of “ Roup” in pigeons with diphtheretic antitoxin, and the 
: writer praised it very highly, saying the results were magical. 
_ Again at the A. V. M. A. meeting in September, its praises were 


“sung. Shortly after my return from Chicago, I was called to see 


a flock of 200 Plymouth Rock hens that had recently been pur- 


chased from the most noted chicken farm in the country, and 


found that they were suffering from Roup. On account of their 
value I was not restricted, and I used diphtheria antitoxin, giv- 
ing 7/15 minims of the 2,000 units and 5/10 of the 3,000 units as 
follows: } 


Sept. 23 6 hens, 10 minims each of 2,000 U. 
“23 4 hens, Io minims each of 2,000 U. 
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Oct. 11 I hen, 10 minims of 2,000 U. 
“15 3 hens, 10 minims each of 2,000 U. 
“23 I hen, 10 minims of 2,000 U. 
“25 1 hen, I0 minims of 2,000 U. 

Nov. 23 2 hens, 7 minims each of 3,000 U. 
“24 3 hens, 7 minims each of 3,000 U. 
“25 3 hens, 7 minims each of 3,000 U. 
“26 1 hen, 7 minims of 3,000 U. 

Dec. 2 1 hen, 7 minims of 3,000 U. 


You will observe from this table that only hens were affected, 
and I have at present no theory or explanation for the immunity 
of the cockerels. Of those treated three died, two shortly after 
they were brought for treatment, and were unable to stand or 
take any nourishment, and I consider that the death of these two 
was due to neglect and delay in treatment. Sanitary conditions 
were carefully looked after; the sick ones were isolated, and the 
quarters thoroughly cleansed and disinfected daily, as were also 
the drinking and feeding troughs. 

There has been no cases since December 2, and since that time 
all of the houses have been sprayed with whitewash, cleaned daily 
and left open until time for the chickens to go to roost. : 

The fowls treated were in all stages of the disease and in 
only a few cases were any of them given the second treatment. q 
If a remedial agent can be called magical, “‘ Diphtheria Serum” 
as a cure for Roup belongs to that class. 


Reference for material of this paper is Moores Pathology of Infectious Diseases. 


Dr. W. W. Yarp, Denver, Colo., is assistant dairy commis-— 
sioner of the state of Colorado. ae 

Dr. A. W. WHITEHOUSE, of Larimer, Wyo., is taking an 
extra year in Veterinary Science in the Veterinary Department 
of the Colorado Agricultural College. After commencement in 
June the doctor will return to his old and well-established prac- 
tice in Larimer. 


MY EXPERIENCE WITH HOG CHOLERA.* 


By Dr. F. A. Botser, New Cast te, Inp. 


_ Hog Cholera, the most destructive disease known to the do- 
mestic animal in the Middle West, the one that causes greater loss 
‘in shorter time to the farmer than all other diseases throughout 
the corn belt, the one that has prevented the farmer from lifting 
this mortgage, the one cause for extreme price of meat, causing 
" many poor people to do without bacon, 30c.; lard, 20c., and all 
meats in proportion, working a great hardship to all, can be 
traced in a way to the very great loss of hogs throughout the 
sreat hog-raising states by cholera. 
_ The Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States have ex- 
yended a large sum of money in experimenting and have at last 
produced a serum, which, if used in time, will immune and save 
“about 85 per cent., and vaccinating aged hogs you can immune 
ndefinitely. Pigs weighing 15 to 20 pounds are immuned until 
hey attain the weight of about 120 pounds, after which the re- 
sistance is slight. The offspring from the mothers immuned have 
ight resistance, but are not immuned against severe cases. It 
vill not pay to vaccinate large herds of small pigs that have already 
ontracted the disease, as they do not have the vitality to withstand 
he vaccination and the disease already contracted. I have vac- 
‘tinated a small herd of 65 pigs weighing 30 to 40 pounds and all 
‘died but six. The bureau informed me last Friday that they 
ere turning all small hogs down that were affected, because the 
coveries do not warrant the expenditure. 
_ On October 29, 1909, I vaccinated 51 hogs for Lon Hudson; 
49 would average 300 pounds and two 600 pounds. Thirteen of 
ie smaller were very sick at the time, so bad that Mr. Hudson at 
firs said, “ we will not vaccinate them.” The male was so weak 
he could not turn over and yet he recovered. I gave to those 
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weighing 300 pounds 120 c. c. On October 31, 1909, I vaccinated — 
30 weighing from 160 to 250 pounds, all very sick; on November 
3d we vaccinated the rest of his herd amounting in all to 130 
head. About 50 per cent. were sick at the time of vaccination. 
We saved 100 of this herd. I am quite confident that if we had 
commenced when the disease first made its appearance we would - 
have saved 85 per cent. Mr. Hodson had lost 48 large hogs and 
75 pigs before any were vaccinated. We were instructed to re- 
vaccinate any that were not doing well at the end of ten days. . 
Following instructions on the eighth day, we gave the serum to” 
about a dozen the second time; all were very weak, scarcely able 
to get up by themselves; all died. On November 21, 1909, vac- 
cinated 115 head for Wm.'O’Hara. This herd was just break- 
ing out, not many had died and not many sick. However on the 
abdominal muscles quite a few were purple, clearly showing the 
infection. Only one died after the injection was given. Mr. 
O’Hara had a very clean warm place for them, which is ve 
necessary ; another important thing-is that you starve them for 
a few days from everything but water. This herd weighed from 
70 to 300 pounds. On November 24, 1909, I vaccinated 75 head 
for John M. Riley, all of them except seven were small pig: 
weighing 30 to 40 pounds and all very sick. All of the small ones 
died and two of the large ones. I am confident that it does no 
pay to vaccinate small pigs that are affected. On November 22 
1909, vaccinated 28 head for Dan Jones, all were affected; a 
recovered but six. On December 26, 1909, vaccinated 16 broo 
sows for Mr. Jones; all were affected and some quite weak; sev 
have died up to this time. The quarters are not warm and the 
are lousy. Another thing that should be done, and that is have” 
them free from lice by using crude oil, which destroys both lice 
and nit. If every one would take the sanitary precautions wit 
hogs that they take with other stock, we would not have so muc 
cholera. Sanitary precautions are as essential, yes more so as 
prophylactic than the average farmer can be made to understan 
I have in mind a man who keeps his hog pen as clean as his bar 
and he has never had a case of cholera. : ae 


~ PRURITUS OR MAD ITCH IN CATTLE oF, 


, By A. F. NELSON, LEBANON, INDIANA, 


oGy.—Consuming corn husks, corn stalks, corn cobs 
been fed to hogs and partially masticated and dropped 
mouth or swallowed and afterward voluntarily ejected 
Ditecaach. 


SEM: loLocy.—If occurring in a large herd of cattle, the find- 
of one dead may be the first sign or indication to the owner 
at is anything wrong. If found dead, the animal will 
vellings about the head and neck, possibly the shoulders; 
es of the animal having rubbed these parts more or less 

y; may be a serous exudate from the abraded surface, or 
may have a leathery appearance; may be evidences of 
ige Saal the nostrils ; sometimes from the anus. 


ya toMs.—When Gex6 noticed, the animal is seen rubbing 
ea against any object in reach; not marked at first, but as 
isez eee cose the rubbing becomes more violent, animal 


his age, and from now on the animal gets Sibiclly worse 
ata exhaustion and may die in a few minutes. 


Os" carey, hig examination, the rumen is found to con- 
e or all of the substances previously mentioned, some prop- 
icated and some not. In two cases I found lesions of 
J itis of the rumen, but in no others. Reticulum prac- 
‘no lesions. Omasum, dry and evidences of congestion, 
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some more marked than others. Abomasum, did not show much 
congestion in any of the cases. Intestinal tract, showed no le- 7 
sions and the only thing abnormal was the enormous quantity 
of bile. Bladder, no lesions. Kidneys showed congestion of both 
cortical and medullary portions in most cases. Liver engorged 
and the color of gold in all but one case. Gall bladder distended. 
Peritoneum showed no lesions except where in contact with the 
stomach. ) 


‘TREATMENT»—Prophylactic of much more service than thera- 
peutic; however, if one is called early, by going through the herd. 
and giving a strong cathartic, as sulp. magnesia, gamboge and ~ 
oleum lini followed by liberal doses of salicylate of soda or salol, — 
he is able to abort the trouble. But after symptoms are developed 
even though slight, medicinal treatment is of but little avail. So 
it is incumbent upon the veterinarian to go through the whole 
herd and treat each animal as if it would develop the disease. 


-SuMMARY.—This is evidently due to a toxine formed by bac- 
teria on the fermented and partly digested material, which seems 
to effect the liver more than any other organ, and the action of 
the organisms upon this organ producing the toxic effect on the 
system in general, and reflex action on the brain, from the fact 
that the pruritis is confined to the head principally. » — 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNosISs.—The only disease with which a 
‘practitioner might confound this disease is rabies; but in rabies 
‘there is seldom pruritus in cattle, though it is common in the 
horse, especially of the nose. Another difference is the animal is 
not vicious nor irritable at the approach of man; can be driven or 
caught without producing excitement or convulsions as in Ss. 


4 


- THE splendid report of the meeting of the Indiana Veterin: 
Medical Association at Indianapolis, January 12th and 13th. 1 
its fourteenth annual convention, will be published in the nes 
issue of the REVIEW. 


___.____ REPORTS OF CASES. 


A CASE OF AZOTURIA.* 
By Dr. J. Burton, Wheaton, Minn. 


” te my practice of veterinary medicine it has not been 
y lot to treat a great many cases of azoturia, although I have 
seated a few with varying luck. 
"The case I am about to describe is not one of any peculiafities 
s to the disease nor the treatment, but was chosen rather for 
€ unusual conditions before treatment was begun. The patient, 
| white gelding, weighed about 1,200 pounds, age 18 or Ig years, 
me middle of February, and the temperature below zero. 

On the morning of the day in question, the horse above de- 
ibe d, with mate, was hitched to a sled and driven by his 
wner, started for town. After going a distance of two or three 
iles the horse began to lag and stumble, but as the snow was 
ty deep and travel difficult, the driver paid little attention, 
ti the horse began to sweat and seemed quite lame in the left 
ind a ies. The driver stopped and made a thorough examination | 
1 i foot, thinking he had picked up a nail. Finding everything 
pare: tly all right, the driver waited until another team came up, 

en the horse was started and apparently was all right for nearly 
miles more, when he suddenly stumbled against the pole 
d all but fell. By this time they were quite a distance from any 
dings. The driver concluded if he could get about one and 
alf miles further, he could get the horse in a barn and could 
tt telephone for assistance. But a short distance farther the 
se went down, unable to rise, even with two or three men 

: ssist him. Seeing nothing could be done, the horse was left 
ving in the snow, with only a couple of blankets over him, which 
f course would not remain in place very long with no one to 
teh him, while the driver went back home, a distance of about 
ix miles, ‘and procured assistance and a stone boat to haul the 
sie = home on, which was done without much difficulty. 
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After getting the horse in the barn, I was telephoned for, but 
being out at the time, word was left for me to come as soon as I — 
returned. ; 

I did not get home until after six p. m., and as the owner — 
lived about fourteen miles from town, and the roads heavy, I did 
not get to the horse until after nine p. m. 

Now the horse had been down nearly twelve hours without 
any medical assistance. When I got to him he was in consider- 
able pain and sweating all over. I immediately drew his urine, 
which was very thick and dark colored. After his water was 
drawn, he immediately became easier and lay stretched out, rest- 
ing for a time; then he es to rise, but had no use of his 
hind limbs. — . 

A sling was used to raise him, but he was so ‘cites all at- 
tempts to keep him on his feet for the time being were aban- 
doned. 


TREATMENT.—I now gave him a purgative of eight drams — 
of aloes, in a quart of raw linseed oil, and hot water injection. 
Ina short time after gave him three drams of potassium nitrate 
and repeated the potassium nitrate in about four hours. I had the 
legs well rubbed and bandaged, and as soon as possible had hot 
packs, of oats applied over kidneys and back and patient com- 
pletely done up in blankets. The hot packs were changed abot 
every half hour, and continued all night. Soon after the pack 
were applied, the patient commenced sweating again, and 
kept warm enough so he did not dry off until after the pack w 
discontinued. When the patient was rubbed dry as possibl fe 
mustard. was applied over the lumbar -region, and he was we 
blanketed. 

Water was given him several times during the night, 
which he drank considerable each time. . About nine a. m. 
made preparations to raise him, and when about ready to p a 
the sling under him he made an attempt to get up, and witha = 
little help, did get up, but was very unsteady and weak. 
working fast we managed to get the sling in place and kept hi a 
on his feet for a.considerable time. While standing, his legs w 
again vigorously rubbed, and after they began to warm : 
circulation was better established, the legs were again sha 
daged. By this time the physic was operating, and shortly a 
getting up the patient. passed water, passing a considera 
amount, which was not as dark colored nor as thick as when 
drawn upon my arrival. After the patient had been up for 
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time and circulation more normally established, he seemed to be 
much easier and began to eat. 
I did not hear from the patient for nearly two weeks, when I 
was told the horse was all right, excepting that he was still lame 
in the left hind leg. A short time after this, being 1 in the neigh- 
nood, I called in to see for myself how the patient was. Upon 
ing him over I discovered the anterior femoral muscles had 
y n to shrink; this had not been noticed by the owner. I pre- 
scribed tonics, a strong liniment to be applied to the muscles, and 
1 7 y of exercise.. The tonic and liniment were used, but the 
sxercise left out, as the owner said he could not bear to ‘force the 
horse to walk when he was so lame; this continued until July. By 
this time I was beginhing-to get out of patience, as during the 
arr weather some member of the family was in town every 
w days, and as the horse was a family pet, I was forced to lis- 
2 to long tales of woe about how lame he was, I never failing » 
eect forced exercise. This continued until about the 
middle of July, when I was called one day as Iwas passing by 
he perm to come in and look at the horse again. I asked the 
er if he had worked the horse any, to which he replied he had 
ot, Se harennon I told him I did not see as there was any use in 
uling me or anyone else when he did not do as he was told, and 
tt on. Nothing more was said about the horse, although 
the owner quite frequently, until about six weeks after, 
vhen I met the owner on the road and he told me he had put 
he Bi oree to work the next day after I was there, and had kept 
im Bees every day since, although it seemed hard to work 
1 while he was so lame, but they gave him plenty of time, and 
short time he was walking nearly as sound as ever. 
_ When I next saw the horse, which was about November rst 
wing, he had apparently fully recovered and the muscles 
e as plump as ever. 


_ PIBROLYSIN IN TENDONITIS AND TENDO- 
; VAGINITIS.* 


“By CG J. SIGMOND, (O.V.C. ), Pipestone, Minn. 


Beicoiysin : is an aqueous solution of a double salt composed 


' fc 0 e molecule of thiosinnamin and half a molecule of sodium 
° di 

ate. 

q vs ‘Presented at Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Association, January 12, 1910. 
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I will give the results obtained in three cases and the re- 
sults obtained by W. Gottschalk and M. Baruth in other cases in © 
which they used fibrolysin. | 


Case One»—Mare I2 years old, very lame, had used hot and 
cold applications, anodyne liniments and blisters, but did not get 
satisfactory results. I concluded to try fibrolysin; gave two in- 
jections ; after a week’s rest swelling and lameness subsided. 


Case Two.—Practically same as No. One; gave this horse 
three injections four days apart; after three weeks’ rest no lame- — 
ness, swelling practically gone. 


Case Three.—Bay gelding, age nine years. This animal had 
been laid up for seven or eight weeks very lame, had been treated — 
by an empiric without any results. When I saw the animal I de- 
cided to use fibrolysin. I gave him four injections of fibrolysin; 
after four weeks’ rest he went sound. 

I will try and cite cases treated by W. Gottschalk, with © 
fibrolysin. He used it in treating a fourteen-year-old horse that 
was no longer serviceable on account of a chronic tendonitis and 
tendo-vaginitis, with the result that the animal after six injec- 
tions, at the end of fourteen days, was again put to work. " 

The second case he relates was that of a nine-year-old horse — 
which received three subcutaneous injections in the diseased leg 
and three subcutaneous injections in the neck. After twenty 
days this horse also became serviceable. M. Baruth states that 
it brings about a regressive change in the well-known connective 
tissue growths. = 

The first case he cites was that of a phlegmon of the thigh, 
accompanied with cutaneous sclerosis. This condition resisted 
a four weeks’ treatment with various salves. After a second in- 
jection (subcutaneous) of 11.5 c. m. of the remedy, after an in 
terval of four days almost complete recovery ensued. 

The second case was that of an ox. As a result of ext 
hard work a non-inflammatory painless, hard, flat swelling 2 
the size of a soup plate formed on the left shoulder. After 
subcutaneous injections (the last one made in the center of the 
neo-formation) it almost completely disappeared. The third | 
case, as a result of an injury to the hock joint and fetlock joint 
of a horse, a cutaneous sclerosis formed which likewise disap | 
peared after two subcutaneous injections of the remedy. _ 

On the basis of these results Baruth believes that he cam 
recommend the use of a fibrolysin in all cases. 


a 
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COLIC.* 
By Dr. Benner Porter, Albert Lea, Minn. 


It may seem a little strange that I should take so common a 
disease as colic for my subject, but as common as it may be, 
_ nevertheless it is one of the diseases that gives the veterinarian a 
_ great deal of trouble and anxiety. 

And as for a specific treatment we have not as yet found one. 
Some practitioners inform me that they do not have much trouble 
with colic. Iam sure that this is not the case with me. As colic 
__ has been one of my hardest battles to fight, and with a goodly 
_ number of victories, I have also had a great many defeats. 

So much so that at times I have been willing to try any 
_ remedy that I thought might better my condition. 

Last spring while reading the Veterinarian, published at De- 
troit, Mich., I came across Dr. C. E. Bassler’s article on the 
- Therapeutics of Barium Chloride,” which was read before the 

Kansas Veterinary Association, at Topeka, January 12th and 

13th, 1909. 

x But as I had used barium a few years ago, and with such un- 
- favorable results, I concluded at the time never to use it again. 
But Iam convinced now that the unfavorable results at that time 


But during this fall colic has seemed to be unusually bad, and 
I not being altogether satisfied with eserine, or arecolin, I con- 
_ cluded once more to take up the use of barium chloride. 

_ We will now take up case No. 1. Gelding seven years old, 
_ weighing 1,600 pounds, came under my care about I p. m.; was in 
t, great deal of pain, perspiring profusely and romping about a 

reat deal in his stall, abdomen being quite badly distended with 
gas. I first used the trochar to relieve gas, after which I gave 
One and one-half pints oleum lini with three ounces of terebenth, 
and followed shortly after with carbonate of ammon., two ounces 
“a d one-half ounce nux. Rested for an hour and then gave one 
i? strychnine, subcutaneously ; got a great deal of excitement, 

t no motion or action of the bowels. Everything seemed to be 
‘shut down, and with only an occasional murmur of gas. Gave 
enemas of warm water freely for an hour or two, emptied out the 
‘tectum, but with all this my patient did not seem to be getting 
any better, but rather, on the contrary, acted a little worse. 

I then administered barium 10 grains in 12 c. c. of normal salt 


* Presented at the January, 1910, meeting of the Minnesota State Veterinary Medi- 
“eal Association. 
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solution, intravenously administered very slowly against the blood 
stream; in three minutes he became quite restless, and in about 
four or ‘five minutes began to retch and strain and pass from three 
to four feces at a time. 

_ He continued this for about an hour and there seemed to be 
a pronounced peristalsis of the bowels. 

I then put him in the barn, and let him stand for an hour 
or so; he still seemed easy. I then gave him an alcetic capsule 
and he made a good recovery. I have used this treatment on 
some ten cases, of which only one has died. But this death was 
from mechanical pneumonia, following four days later, and I, 
am like Dr. Bassler, would no more think of going to see 

a case of colic without barium chloride. with me, than I would 
think of going to see a patient without my medicine case. 


A CASE OF PARAPLEGIA SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 
' WITH SUBDURAL INJECTIONS OF FIBROLYSIN. | 


By Drs. STEFFEN and Sterren, El Paso, Texas. 


Complete paralysis of hind extremities in an English bull 
terrier following a protracted case of distemper. | 
The usual measures, iodides, mercurials, ete., failing to bring” 
results, it was decided that permanent changes had taken place 
in the chord which could only be remedied by actual contact with 
near-normal body solvents. On this hypothesis fibrolysin was” 
selected as the most bland and at the same time the most active. 
agent. ig 
- Not being sure of a satisfactory puncture in a postechal re- 
gion of the ‘column, the atlo-axoid space-was selected and an 
aseptic injection of 2.3 c. c. made directly onto the surface | of 
the chord in this region. FF 
Within an hour and continuing for twelve or fourteen hours, 
the patient exhibited typical symptoms of a brain trauma, quiver- 
ing of the entire body, labored breathing and ‘a-most violent d “ 
lirium.- “Fhese symptoms: gradually disappeared during the nex 
twenty-four hours and to our surprise, with their departure cam 
a perceptible improvement in the power and co-ordination of the 
affected parts. “The site of injection. received no’ other treatme 
than two paintings of tincture of iodine and gave no on 
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_ writing, eight days later, the patient walks confidently, only - 
Ea clight lack of co-ordination being in evidence. 

__ Conctusions.—In our opinion the good results in this case 
wou _———— the use of this treatment in others. We all know 
ong drawn out there cases usually are. An almost complete 
ry in eight days is remarkable. In future cases we shall 
at the injections every four days. For the accurate and safe 
ormance of the puncture we would recommend profound 
sthesia. Forestalling the symptoms of brain trauma, mor- 
e is contra-indicated. 

The fibrolysin should be warmed in the ofiginal ampule to a 
above body temperature before injection. Inject slowly. 


S CHARLES EAstMAN, B. A. I[., has been transferred from 
Ss agg force at Sacramento to Dr. McKellar’s force on 

e Tick Eradication” in San Luis, Obispo County, Cali- 
Tn: ia. 


a4 errell, Dresden, Tenn., enclosed the following clipping 
om “his county paper: 
~~ Robt. Tillman has or did have'a curious freak of nature in 
_ she ape of a lamb. Beginning with its loins and going back- 
ard it consisted to two well developed and perfectly formed 
, one being of the male and the other of the female sex. 
forward from its loins to its shoulders it was only one 
od) ‘but had two sets of fore feet, each set being perfectly 
rmed. It was neckless or without neck and its head was 
ed down in its shoulders cross-wise. There were four ears, 
each side and one on the top of its head, protruding from 
3 head as one ear, but about one inch from the head it divided 
A 0 parts. It had a hole one inch wide in the center of its 
ehead and two eyes both being up and down instead of side 
YS, , located i in the cavity of its forehead. It had a full set of 
* teeth and its under teeth were as scarce as hen’s teeth. It’s 
hung down over its mouth like an elephant’s trunk. Its 
th was about the size of one’s finger and its tongue, if it had 
at all, was undiscernable. To sum the whole up in a few 
, It was an animal with eight perfect legs, one body, fout 
Liv eyes, one set of teeth, no tongue, two bushy tails and a 
it resembling that of an elephant. si 
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ENDORSEMENT OF THE ARMY VETERINARY BILL 
BY THE PROFESSION. 


It is very gratifying to report that the appeal of the AMER- 
ICAN VETERINARY REVIEW in behalf of Senate bill 1692 has 
found prompt response. Naturally the army veterinarians inter- 
ested are working hardest for the bill, but we are also in receipt 
of a number of copies of letters written to Representatives in 
Congress by our colleagues in civil life that speak with such 
energy and vigor as to be most refreshing. They breathe the tone © 
of a stirring profession. 

At this writing no direct hope can be entertained for the pass- — 
age of the bill. No promises to that end have been made by any- — 
body who can speak with authority. Perhaps it cannot be other- — 
wise. But the bill has been shown up and is being agitated, and 
much depends now upon hanging constantly on its trail. Un- 
doubtedly much more need to be done to have it acted upon, and — 
we again ask our colleagues in civil life, who have not done so al- 
ready, to muster all the influence they can upon members of the . | 
House of Representatives. . 

We may stafe that a few of our friends have overshot the 
mark in their enthusiasm, in telling their Representatives that this 
bill will put our army veterinary service on a footing second to — 
none of any army in the world. We regret to say that such a bill 
or such a veterinary service is a long way off. The improve- 
ment of the service affected by the provisions of the present bill 
is, indeed, so slight that the enemies of the bill have all along 
maintained that it is not worth while to bother about it. How- — 
ever, the authorities have taken such a firm stand in squelching — 
any attempt at anything better, that it became plain to be good — 
sense to accept this offer, show better results of our work, and 
then ask for another improvement. * An effective army veterinary 
will only be won by fighting for it inch by inch, and this for mai 
years to come. w 

However this may be, let our friends in civil life be not dis- 
turbed by the littleness of the prize offered, but let them insist 
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that that much be given to us at the present. If successful, they 
can feel with us in the army that another step forward has been 
made, only one, and that we are ready to march on. 
Please remember that we must yet work for this one step, 
and what can be done should be done at once. “ 
ss 


WasuincrTon, D. C., April 18, 1910. 
_ Editors AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW: 


The bill to reorganize the veterinary service of the United 
_ States Army will not become a law during this session of Con- 

_ gress. It is the policy of the House Military Committee to with- 
_ hold any military legislation at this session. I cannot agree with 
_ Dr. Schwarzkopf’s ideas, in the main, relative to the effect of this 
_ failure on future army veterinary legislation. Many members of 
_ the House Military Committee are in favor of the present bill, but 
_ for many reasons this bill, with many other meritorious measures, 
_ must await future action. Nor is the failure to get favorable 
_ action in the House due to any lack of labor on the part of the 
_ profession or of your committee. It is poor politics to waste 
_ efforts at the wrong time and to create antagonism among friends 
_ of the army veterinarian in Congress. 


Sincerely Yours, 


J. P. Turner, 
Chairman Legislative Committee A. V. M. A. 


= 


_ Tue graduating exercises of the McKillip Veterinary Col- 
lege, Chicago, IIl., session 1909-10, took place in Handel Hall on 
_ the evening of March 31, at8 p.m. The large auditorium was 
completely filled by a large and highly appreciative audience, 
_ friends of the graduates and others. After the invocation by the 
- Rev. C. A. Kelley a select and attractive musical program was 
tendered. The address of the evening, which was both eloquent 
_ and inspiring, was delivered by Dr. Wm. A. Evans, Health Com- 
_ missioner of the city of Chicago, after which President M. H. 
— McKillip conferred degrees on ninety-three graduates. 

} 
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WHAT IS TO BECOME OF THE VETERINARIAN IN 
THE PROJECTED UNITED STATES DEPART- 
‘MENT OF HEALTH? 


‘CHICAGO, April 7, 1910. 


To the Editors of the AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW: 


GENTLEMEN—We of the veterinary profession are sleeping — 
the thousand years sleep of Pharaoh. We are stone-busted 
Sphinxes and brown-paper mummies. And we will remain so, — 
unless the breath of life gets into us, and, the spirit of modern — 
progress stirring us, we shake off our stupor and stupidity. — 
Are we to have identity as a profession, or are we willing to © 
be lorded over by another profession? We claim most justly 
that, as a body of medical men, our science and its application — 
demand strength of mind and a range of intelligence at least 
equal to that required in human medicine. The different pro-— 
fessions having to do with medicine are sisters, if you please, — 
but they are sisters of equal beauty and attractiveness. It will - 
never do for men at work in human medicine to suppose that — 
their labors are of so much more benefit to human health than 
those of workers in the veterinary profession, because this is” 
only a half truth, proceeding from egotism, self-adulation and 
bumptious conceit. If the whole truth were considered it would 
be found that each profession has a large measure of servic 
to render the people in general for the safeguarding of the 
public health. Both sides of the head, both forms of medical 
- intelligence, are needed for this kind of public benefit: =~ 


“ Something I owe to the soil that grew— _ 
More to the life that fed— 
But most to Allah who gave me two 
Separate sides of my head. ee: 
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_.“T would go without shirts or shoes, 
Friends, tobacco or bread, 
_ Sooner than for an instant lose 
Either side of my head.” 


> 


- Ee 7 : 

"Why, ‘Bien, should one profession be subordinate to the 
ittier ? Why ‘should the prestige which the human medical 
_ profession has obtained only after the struggles of many scores 
_ of years and the organized power which it has formed in this 
; sal in the American Medical Association, be brought into 
. ay to. make our profession a mere subaltern in the projected 
ited States Department’ of Health? That is what would 
; 0c dccur, apparently, if the Bureau of Animal Industry were trans- 
fer red to the Department of Health, as planned in the bill now 
defore Congress. The editorial, “ A Department of Health, ss 
cli P ped from The Journal of the "American Medical Association, 
whi he accompanies this letter, in defence of the formation of a 
‘Department of Health, rather than a Bureau of Health, says: 
4 it health agencies that exist in other departments are to be 
transferred and made parts of an existing bureau, they must 
come subordinate divisions of that bureau. While such a 


> 


Ss st =e of protest from the buredus themselves, as well as from 
e departments affected. The natural antagonism thus aroused 
Ma ‘ould probably result in the defeat of the proposal.” The same 
ent applies equally well to the proposal in the bill to trans- 
the Bureau of Animal Industry to the new Department of 
ealth, for by that transfer a large body of men belonging to 
he lusty, youthful but fast-growing veterinary profession would 
made subordinate to human medical men, which is as absurd 
is it is impractical and unintelligent. | 
5 _ But I have said enough to open up the question of the place 
f the veterinarian in the scheme proposed by the bill. As a 
result of my own thought and my conversations with prominent 
veterinarians, I could add very much more. My object in writ- 
x this letter is to point out the activity of the medical profes- 
4 jon in the project, its organized power and potential energy 
¢ exercised through the American Medical Association and 
S s organ, ‘The Journal of the American Medical Association; 
at e eye it has on available appropriations to be laid hold of for 
purposes proposed. On the other hand, would that we would 


= ir ourselves and give this most important movement some 
Ig 
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thought! We should do our thinking beforehand, if we are not 
to sulk afterwards with regrets. The political aspect of the bill 
does not affect me. I am first and last a veterinarian. 

Below is the bill, as printed in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association (Vol. 54, No. 9, p. 725), and an editorial 
which appeared in the same paper March 10, 1910 Saar 54, No. 


12, p. 972). 
d 
I. Britt to EstaBLisH A DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC HEALTH.* 


The following bill, “ Establishing a Department of Public 
Health, and for other purposes” (S. 6049), introduced into the 
United States Senate by Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, has been 
read twice and referred to the Committee on Public Health and 
National Quarantine. 

This bill creates a separate department and provides for a 
Secretary of Public Health. While this is ideal and it is to be 
hoped that such a condition may be ultimately realized, the op- 
position to the enlargement of the Cabinet and to the creation 
of any new Cabinet officers may make it exceedingly difficult 
to pass such a bill. It is, however, most gratifying, as an evi- 
dence of the increasing public interest on this subject. 


“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled : 


“Sec. 1. That there is hereby established a Department of — 
Public Health, under the supervision of the Secretary of Public © 
Health, who shall be appointed by the President a Cabinet offi- — 
cer, by and with the consent of the Senate, at a salary of 
$12,000 a year, with like tenure of office of other Cabinet - 
officers. ; 
“Sec. 2. That all departments and bureaus belonging to any | 
department, excepting the Department of War and the Depart-_ 
ment of the Navy, affecting the medical, surgical, biologic or 
sanitary service, or any questions relative thereto, shall be com= 
bined in one department, to be known as the Department of 
Public Health, particularly including therein the Bureau of Pub-- 
lic Health and Marine Hospital Service, the medical officers of 
the Revenue Cutter Service, the medical referee, the assistant 


_ 

*I am indebted to my dear friend and colleague, Dr. Joseph Hughes, President of 
the Chicago Veterinary College, who handed me copies of the articles from ‘the J - 
of the American Medical Association here reprinted.—D. A, H. 2 
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medical referee, the surgeons and examiners of the Pension 

_ Office, all physicians and medical officers in the service of the 

- Indian Bureau or the Department of the Interior, at old soldiers’ 

_ homes, at the Government Hospital for the Insane and the 

i Freedman’s Hospital and other hospitals of the United States, 

the Bureau of Entomology, the Bureau of Chemistry and of 

Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture, the hospi- 

tals of the Immigration Bureau of the Department of Commerce 

and Labor, the emergency relief in the Government Printing 

Office, and every other agency of the United States for the pro- 

tection of the health of the people of the United States, or of, 

— animal life, be and are’ hereby transferred to the Department 

of Public Health, which shall hereafter exercise exclusive juris- 

oe and supervision thereof. 
. “Sec. 3. That the official records, papers, furniture, fix- 

- tures, and all matters, all property of any kind or description 

pertaining to the business of any such bureau, office, depart- 

‘ment or branch of the public service is hereby transferred to 

_ the Department of Public Health. 

_ “Sec. 4. That the Secretary of Public Health shall have 

Supervision over the Department of Public Health, and shall be 

_ assisted by an Assistant Secretary of Public Health, to be ap- 

“pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 

_ Of the Senate, at a salary of $6,000 a year, with such duties as 

Shall be prescribed by the Secretary not inconsistent with law. 

“Sec. 5. That the Secretary of Public Health shall be au- 
thorized to appoint such subordinates as may be found neces- 

sary. There shall be a chief clerk appointed, ata salary not to 

ceed $3,000 a year, and such other clerks as may from time 
time be authorized by Congress. 

_ “Sec. 6. That the officers and employees of the public ser- 
transferred to the Department of Public Health shall, sub- 
to further action by Congress, receive the salaries and al- 

owances now provided by law. 

, ieeec, 7, ‘That it shall be the duty and province of such 

Department of Public Health to supervise all matters within the 

control of the federal government relating to the public health 

and to diseases of animal life. 

_— “Sec. 8. That it shall gather data concerning such matters, 
se and enforce quarantine regulations, establish chemical, 

biologic and other standards necessary to the efficient adminis- 

tration of said department and give due publicity to the same. 
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“Sec. 9. -That the Secretary of Public Health shall estab- 
lish a Bureau of Biology, a Bureau of Chemistry, a Bureau of © 
Veterinary Service, a Bureau of Sanitary Engineering, report- 
ing such proposed organizations to Congress for suitable legis- 
lation relative thereto. . 

~ “Sec. 10. That all unexpended appropriations and appro- 
priations made for the ensuing year shall be available on and 
after July 1, 1910, for the Department of Public Health, where 
such appropriations have been made to be used by any branch — 
of the public service transferred by this act to the Department 
of Public Health. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
Public Health to provide, on proper requisition, any medical, 
sanitary or other service needed of his department required i in 
another department of the government. g 

“Sec. 11. That any other department requiring medical, 
surgical, sanitary or other similar service shall apply to the Sec~ 
retary of Public Health therefor wherever it is practicable. } 

“Sec. 12. That all officers or employees of the government 
transferred by this act to the Department of Public Health will 
continue to discharge their present duties under the present 
organization until July 1, 1910, and after that time until other- 
wise directed by the Secretary of Public Health or under i= 
operation ‘of law. 

“Sec. 13. That all laws or parts of laws in conflict with h 
this act are hereby repealed.”—Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Vol. 54, No. 9, p. 725. 


Il.—A DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 


The introduction into the Senate by Mr. Owen of a bill” 
proposing the establishment of a Department of Health, which 
we printed three weeks ago, and the correspondence between” 
Senator Owen and Dr. Charles A. L. Reed, printed on anothet 
page of this issue, seem to indicate that a movement for a ¢ 
partment, rather that a Bureau of Health, is taking shape ¥ n 
Congress; at least the cause has a stanch champion in the Sen 
ate. This is gratifying, since it is known that Senator Owen’: 
bill was not prompted either by the American Medical Asse 
ciation or by the great lay movement represented by the Com 
mittee of One Hundred—the two organizations that have com 
to be recognized as the natural sponsors of all manifestoes | 
behalf of advanced health legislation. The measure is therefor 
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to be accepted as additional evidence of popular interest in a 
_ movement of deep and vital concern to the people. ets 
Senator Owen comes squarely to the old issue of a depart- 
ment versus a bureau, and does so in language that leaves no 
_ doubt as to his attitude in favor of a department, with a Secre- 
tary in the Cabinet. His position is sustained by reasons that 
_ would seem sufficient.. The importance and the dignity of the 
_ task of consdrving ‘human health as a means of preserving 
human life, efficiency and happiness are considerations which 
- enter into his argument for a department. As Senator Owen 
_ recognizes in his letter, we already have a Bureau of Public 
_ Health. The proposal to create another would be in a sense 
_ to propose a duplication of governmental machinery. If health 
agencies that exist in other departments are to be transferred 
t and made parts of an existing bureau, they must become subordi- 
- nate divisions of that bureau. While such a proposition might 
be considered, it would naturally arouse a storm of protest from 
the bureaus themselves, as well as from the departments affected. 
The natural antagonism thus aroused would probably result in 
_ the defeat of the proposal. What is needed is to increase and 
- not to lessen the prestige, influence, power and efficiency of 
_ every bureau, division, institution or agency that has to do with 
_ the conservation of health. 
‘ That this can be more satisfactorily done by a department 
seems evident from Dr. Reed’s summary of reasons for the cre- 
ation of a department—namely, that sanitary science has demon- 
' Strated its efficiency and that the people are in need of its 
benefits; that a Bureau of Health now exists, and that the estab- 
lished precedent demands its advancement to a department. 
While no bill has yet: been introduced in the House, the Com- 
‘mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce can take up. the 
“question, following the suggestions contained in the President’s 
“message regarding advanced health legislation. - The Committee 
on Medical Legislation of the American Medical Association. 
has already applied to Mr. Mann, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee, for a hearing on the general. question,.as well as: on 
Specific points enumerated in Dr. Reed’s letters to Senator Owen 
and Mr. Mann... bee Seige: 
_ Mr. Mann’s championship of the Pure Food and Drugs act 
and his identification with other progressive -public health legis- 
lation lead to the hope that he will be equally zealous in the 
behalf of the department idea. There-is a growing demand on 
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the part of the press, both lay and professional, for greater 
activity on the part of the national government in the conserva- — 
tion of the public health. It is also known that many senators 
and representatives are already favorably inclined to the idea of 
a department. It seems, therefore, that the time is opportune 
for every citizen interested in the welfare of the people not only 
to echo but also to act in accordance with the sentiment of Sen- 
ator Owen, when he says: “1 believe in conservation, and first 
of all in the conservation of human life.”—Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, March 10, t910 (Vol. 54, No. 12, 
P: 972). 

The italics are my own. The bill may be defeated—indeed, 
The Journal of the American Medical Association predicts its 
defeat. Ultimately no doubt there will be a United States De- 
partment of Public Health, with a Cabinet officer at its head. 
While things are at a flux, in this the formative period and 
period of readjustment of government machinery for the con-— 
servation of the public health, it is obligatory upon us as pro- 
fessional men to make the situation the food for thought and 
action. As a separate profession I am of the opinion we would 
not care to stomach having to pay fealty to overlords at the 
head of a department belonging to another profession perhaps 
not altogether sympathizing with us. We are bound to have a 
large share of sanitary work for the conservation of the public” 
health to do—that is our destiny. The magnificent federal meat — 
inspection service is ours by origination and development. The 
question is, Would this and all other agencies of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry erected in the interests of the public health 
be made more serviceable, more efficient, be given more prestige _ 
and power, either at present or by evolutionary processes in the 
future, by its combination with the proposed Department of 
Public Health? Would the veterinarian and his profession be 
strengthened? Would this sanitary work be more apprecia 
and his power advanced, or would it be smothered by the new 
suzerainty? We are keenly alive to advancement of the public — 
welfare as far as our profession is concerned with sanitary 
measures at present operative or as they should be brought inte 
operation with the process of time. Are we to be losers of 
gainers by the project contemplated ? There is the rub, there is 
the debatable question. a 


D. Artuur Hucues, Litt. M., Ph. D., D. V.M. 
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OAKLAND, California, March, 1910. 


Editors of the AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW: 


____ The local Committee of Arrangements, with your kind per- 
mission, desires to issue a warning to those who contemplate 
: attending the next meeting of the American Veterinary Medical 
_ Association in San Francisco regarding the necessity of making 
hotel reservations at an early date. This necessity is due to 
the fact that the Native Sons of the Golden West celebrate the 
annual anniversary of the admission of California as a full- 
_ fledged State of the Union in San Francisco the same week as 
_ Our meeting takes place. The significance of this fact is that 
_ San Francisco will have at least seventy-five thousand visitors, 
‘the majority of whom will be native sons and daughters, who 
ke this gala occasion one to be remembered long after the 
Oslerization period has been reached and passed. One has to 
see in order to fully appreciate the enormous enthusiasm dis- 
layed by the native born during these annual gatherings. 
3 _ As these celebrations are held in San Francisco once every 
1 years, and this is the first opportunity to observe the occasion 
that city since the fire of 1906, extra and extraordinary efforts 
being made for its success. In fact, the local Committee of 
gements believes that the opportunity to witness this fete 
— will ‘be one of the most pleasurable incidents of the trip. 
a We consider that in viewing the doings and the people as- 
sembled in San Francisco upon Admission Day our eastern con- 
_ treres will experience the shock of their lives, as far as their 
arly teachings are concerned. False impressions undoubtedly 
exist regarding the character of our native born sons and 
oe. Pictorial atlases and other ichthyologistic literature 
these lines have variously depicted the California native 
sor | as a metallic-hued individual who promenades around with 
‘not ning to conceal his person from the modest observer other 
than a modified Chantecler headpiece and a chronic sunburn 
cc ercted from constant exposure to the daily effects of our 
n sun. 
i He has also been portrayed as an indolent piece of humanity 
( r thed in a raiment second only to Joseph’s Coat of Biblical 
= in the matter of color, whose sole and most exhilarating 
Rie in life seems to consist in rolling cigarettes and reliev- 
his weariness by leaning against a patient and more intelligent 


a wr 
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looking burro while watching a native daughter resting upon her 
inferior extremities nearby engaged. in pulverizing a handful of 
grain in a utensil simulating a mortar, the same to be incorporated 
later on in the construction of a tamale, enchilada-or other calente — 
food preparation of Mexican fame. But a glance at our native — 
sons and daughters, September 9, will dispel all such false illusions 
and demonstrate that these specimens of mankind constitute the 
people and their offspring who have made the West what it 
represents to-day. People who show every symptom of an 
active, energetic, healthy, well-spent life and who from their 
conformation and personality would naturally be expected to 
do things. In fact, we hereby agree and covenant to demon- 
strate to all who are inclined to be incerdulous that the natives 
of the Golden West, more especially of California, are far from 
being zeros with the rims torn off. 

But what he started out to explain, Messrs. Editors, was 
that, in view of the great number of visitors in San Francisco 
during the week of our meeting, it behooves those who propose — 
attending said meeting to make reservations at an early date. 

The Committee of Local Arrangements, realizing the vital 
importance of making early reservations, beg leave to submit — 
to your readers the following schedule as to headquarters, hotel — 
rates, etc. : 


~ HEADQUARTERS AND Hotet ARRANGEMENTS. 


The headquarters of the Association will be at the Palace 
Hotel, corner of Market and New Montgomery streets. This 
hotel is in the centre of the business district of the city, within 
a few minutes’ ride or walk of all railroad and ferry depots. _ 

~The Palace Hotel offers the following rates: , 

Rooms for one person, with bath, $2.50 per day; for two 
persons, with bath, $4 per day; European plan. 3 

The Hotel St. Frances, corner Geary and Powell ‘trea 
offers the following rates: a 

Rooms for one person, without bath, $2 per fey with bath, 
$2.50 per day. -For two persons, without bath, $3.50 per day; 
with bath, $4 per day... Rooms: with two beds and batt $6" per 
day. European plan. — 

‘Hotel. Stewart, Geary street, near Powell street, offers. the — 
following’ rates: - a 
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| Rooms for one person, without bath, $1.50 per day; with 
bath, $2 per day. Rooms for two persons, without bath, $3 
_ per day: with bath, $3.50 per day. European plan. 


4 Grand Hotel, on Taylor street, near Market SPER, offers 
‘the following rates: 


Rooms for one person, with défached bath, ‘$i to $r. 26 per 
j day; rooms with private bath, one person, $1.50 to $2 per day. 
Two persons, without bath, $1.50 to $2 bet day; with bath, » $2 
to $2.50 per day.’ European plan. 
Grand Central Hotel, corner of Market and Tenth streets, 
offers the following rates: 


'___ Rooms, one person, without bath, $1 per day; with bath, 
$1.50 per day. Two persons, without bath, $1.50 per day; with 

§ bath, $2 per day. Two connecting rooms, with bath for two or 

three persons, $2.50 per day; European plan. 

. Hotel Argonant, Fourth street, near Market street, offers 

the following rates: 


Rooms with detached bath, $1 per day; rooms with eat 
bath, $1.50 and up per day; European plan. 

. 4 There are many hotels located within a block or two of the 
adquarters. 

. a Those wishing to reserve rooms may communicate ‘wih 
.. A. Archibald, chairman of the Committee of Local Arrange- 
. nts, No. 1724. Webster street, Oakland, California, stating 
the kind of rooms they desire, or for any other information 
along these lines. 


PLACE or MEETING. 


‘The meeting will open at 10 A. M., Tuesday, September 6, 
= ‘the sessions will be held in the ballroom of the Palace 
_ Hotel, which is located on the ground floor, on the Jessie street 

‘Ss de. 
~The Committee of Local Arrangements also beg leave to re- 
port that, through the indefatigable energy of Dr. S. B. Nelson, 
i. gements are being made to have a special train léave Chi- 

* go, the itinerary of which will, your good nature permitting, 
e submitted to your readers in the near future. 


Respectfully, 
f ee R. A. ARCHIBALD, 
; Chairman Entertainment Committee. 
ah 
| i. 
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“LivINGsTon, Mont., April 8, 1910. 


Editors AMERICAN VETERINARY REvIEw, New York City: 


If the Veterinarians making the trip from Chicago to San 
Francisco in September can be induced to go by way of the 
Northern Pacific and take in the trip through the Yellowstone — 
National Park it will be a very pleasant and profitable side trip. — 
The Park being located midway between the two terminals of the — 
Northern Pacific it will be a convenient rest in the journey. 


Yours truly, 
A. D. KNowWLEs. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 11, 1910. 


To the AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW: 


In the March number of the Review there was published _ 
a prospective outline programme for the annual meeting of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association. At that time read- — 
ers were urged to contribute toward the literary entertainment 
of the convention. No one has as yet responded. Within the 
same issue was an open letter from Dr. W. Horace Hoskins, 
suggesting the feasibility of Eastern and Middle States and 
provincial veterinarians and their friends assembling at a com- 
mon centre to travel as a unit to San Francisco. This latter idea 
has been occupying our attention for a considerable time and 
we are now prepared to offer a proposition for an excursion 
from Chicago to San Francisco, leaving to the Review read 
and members of the A. V. M. A. to determine if these iss 
can be successfully worked out. B) 

An excursion can be arranged for those contemplating at-— 
tendance at the forty-seventh annual convention, thus: Leav- 
ing Chicago, Thursday, September 1, at 6 p. m., in special car: 
(a special train, should one hundred or more signify a d te er 
mination to join the party), travelling over any direct line to 
Omaha, thence via Union and Southern Pacific lines, throug 
Cheyenne, Ogden, Sacramento, and arriving at San Francisco 
Sunday, September 4, 7.28 p. m.; or, again, leaving Chicage 
Thursday, September 1, 9 p. m., over the Rock Island and Sout 
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ern Pacific lines (Golden State Limited), via Kansas City, El 
Paso, Los Angeles, and reaching San Francisco Monday, Sep- 
tember 5,11.40a.m. The cost of either of the routes mentioned 
swill be the same, viz. : Round trip fare, returning as individuals or 
ina body, by way of any direct route, prior to October 31, $62.50; 
“ peermng by way of a northern route, round trip, $77.50. Pull- 
n reservation is $14 in either direction on the so-called direct 
“routes. 
Other ways that might be erasable under ordinary circum- 
‘stances are prohibited in this instance because, firstly, tickets’ 
do not go on sale for this convention rate prior to September 1, 
and, likewise, because a greater time is consumed in transit, 
A thus making the arrival at San Francisco too late for those 
; wishing to attend committee meetings or the meeting of the 
_ Association of College Faculties and Examining Boards now 
planned for Monday afternoon, September 5. 
_ This trip will enable those finding it possible to attend the 
great convention of veterinarians from Canada and the United 
_ States to pass through a portion of this country marvellously 
rich in natural resources; will be highly educational and will offer 
ihe one chance of a lifetime, at greatly reduced prices, to visit 
e renowned Golden Gate City on the shores of the Pacific. 

_ Now then, readers, it is up to you. It is suggested that in 
order to make this excursion possible you immediately deter- 
a that you and your family will attend the convention; cor- 
respond at once with this office, stating your plans, signifying 
which route you prefer and agreeing to abide by a majority 
oO 10ice eayou can return as you elect). I will then make definite 
irangements with the lines selected, will advertise the plans 
uf ficiently early to insure a clear understanding and a success- 
il accomplishment of our purposes. You do not buy your ticket 
, but simply give me a definiteness for my future actions. 
To : start the bidding, if it has any attractiveness, the under- 
s 1 will engage to occupy at least one reservation out of 
Who bids next? 

If not haying already transgressed too extensively upon your 
aluable space I will briefly enumerate, if permitted, the asso- 
x tions that have thus far appointed delegates. At a later date 
= to publish a full list of those officially selected to repre- 
their local associations at the American Veterinary Con- 
sntion. Thus far we have heard from the Minnesota State 
4 Bednary Medical Association, Missouri Valley Veterinary 
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Medical Association, Ontario Veterinary Association, Manitoba — 
Veterinary Association, California State Veterinary Medical 
Association, Society of Veterinary Graduates of Wisconsin, 
North Dakota Veterinary Association, New York State Veter- 
inary Medical Society, Schuylkill Valley Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, Georgia State Veterinary Association, Colorado State 
Veterinary Association, Bureau of Animal Industry, Veterinary — 
Inspectors’ Association of Chicago, and Maine Veterinary — 
‘Medical Association. | 
RicHARD P. Dele. 
Secretary, A. V..M. A. 


Kansas City, Mo., ie 14, : 1910. 


To the AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW: 


Post Script to My ForMER LETTER. —Since caine the 
‘above letter, the Passenger Associations have reconsidered their 
earlier ruling and conceded to place A.V. M. A. convention tickets. 
on sale for a special train leaving Chicago August 31st, and 
going via Burlington route to Minneapolis, then to Billings, 
Seattle, and over Southern Pacific to. San Francisco, reachi 
there the morning of September 5th. This special will require 
sale of one hundred tickets out of Chicago and may be one of 
the routes considered in making your selection. Round trip, 
$77.50; Pullman, $19.00 each way. | 


Yours very truly, 


RicHarp P. LyMAN. ~ 


Editors AMERICAN Voveeemaee REVIEW : 


The Northwestern Ohio Veterinary Medical Associalidll | 
their meeting February 15th, at Findlay, Ohio, unanimously _ 
elected Dr. R..C. Longfellow, of the Toledo Clinical Laboratory 
Toledo, Ohio, clinical bacteriologist and pathologist to se? ; SS 
ciation. . 

In so doing the association has secured the services of a % 
known laboratory worker, whose services have been well reco 
nized by the medical profession of northwestern Ohio and sout 
ern Michigan. 
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4 Dr. Longfellow has for the past eight months prepared auto- 
_ genous vaccines for pus cases for our members, whose success 
- with these biologic products have been most excellent. Poll-evil, 
fistula, quitters, any pus formations are now successfully and 
_ quickly healed by the bacterins made from the animal’s own strain 
_of causative bacteria. 


- We are glad to have a recognized laboratory worker, who is 
_ interested in our work, meet with us; can give any aid along the 
lines of laboratory pathology, microscopy, bacteriology, tissue 
_ specimens, and the many needs of the progressive veterinarians. 
The Northwestern Ohio Veterinary Medical Association is 
one of the most progressive associations, its members actively 
_ pushing along research and biologic medicine hand in hand with 
our medical brothers, and our influence in public welfare is being 
recognized as never before. 


A. J. KLINE, Secretary. 


_ Tur Delta Sigma Beta Fraternity at the United States Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons, Washington, D. C., held its fifth 
innual banquet at “ Raucher’s” in’ that city on February 24th 
last on the sixteenth anniversary of the founding of the college. 
Among the guests of the fraternity were Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry; Dr. William C. Woodward, 
chief health officer of the District of Columbia; Dr. J. J. Kin- 
foun, bacteriologist for the District of Columbia: Dr. Noble P. 
arnes, professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics at George 
4 Tashington University; Prof. George A. Prevost, treasurer and 
it ney of the United States College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
d Dr. C. Barnwell Robinson, the dean of the college and pro- 
rs sor of surgery and practice of medicine. L. B. Morris, ex- 
ted ruler of the Fraternity, was the toastmaster for the occasion. 
he members in attendance were Dr. M. Page Smith, Dr. C. C. 
Weeks, Dr. H. S. Gamble, Dr. Robert C. Talty, Dr. C. H. Bow- 
, L. B. Morris, exalted ruler; Edward C. W. Schubel, scribe 
G I treasurer ; C. Galiher, C. L. Hall, B. B. Flowe,:C. D.- Ash- 
Pi. 1. West, H. H. Ladson, F. C. Herndon, C. A. Freyman, 
- Moore, J. T. Shaw, J. R. Stifler; T. L. Casserly, O. W. 
bel, c. “of Simmons, T. L. Hamilton, T. H. Hungerford, H. 
ae -B. Miller, J. A. Turlington, and J. J. Garvey. 


ABSTRACTS FROM EXCHANGES. 


ENGLISH REVIEW. 


By Prof. A. Lrautarp, M.D., V.M. 


FRACTURES OF THE HuMERUS IN CATTLE [Sidney Willar|.— 
Under this title the writer relates his experience with four cases 
of fracture of the humerus. The first on a sixteen months’ old 
heifer which he advised first to be destroyed. But being warmly 
requested by the owner, six days later, to go and do the best he 
could for her, he found her so much improved, with less swell-— 
ing, getting up and laying down without much difficulty that 
he “applied an adhesive plaster which was repeated after a few 
weeks.” Recovery was perfect, leaving no external indication 
of the accident. A second case in which the fracture was easily 
perceptible, was treated in a similar manner ‘with excellent re- 
sults. A third animal, young Devon steer, had a similar condi- 
tion and treatment, but the result was not so good; he was fat- 
tened and sold. Unfortunately the author does not say if the 
post mortem confirmed the diagnosis. In a fourth case, how 
ever, this was done. The animal was not treated. On inquiring 
what might be the cause of these fractures, the writer wai 
brought to the conclusion that it was due to the fact that ofter 
young animals would “ride” each other when some among err 
are in oestrum, and being thrown or falling down would i injur 
themselves.— (Veter. Record.) a 

Two Cases or FrRAcTURED CERVICAL VERTEBRAE IN HORS 
[R. Tindle, Lieut., A. V. C.]—Both were the results of fallin; 
over fences on hard ground when the animals were moving ¢ 
comparatively slow gait. In neither was any pathological ¢ cam 
found in the skeleton. The first animal was an aged f 
which made a misstep in jumping a three feet high fence; h 
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_fell on the head, which, acting as a pivot, made the horse turn 
pletely over. There was no swelling or any external sign of 
1 fractor and yet on post mortem it was found that the body 
f the third cervical vertebra had been broken into five pieces. 
The second animal met with a similar accident, falling dead on 
his side. On the left side and at the lower third of the neck, 
there was a swelling as large as an orange, and on dissecting 
‘the region there was found an oblique fracture of the fifth cer- 


vical vertebra in which the posterior part of the bone was crushed 
into eight pieces.—(Veter. Record.) 


; oN Case oF THROMBOSIS OF THE EXTERNAL ILIAC ARTERY | 
£2 Campbell, M. R. C. V. S.|.—The record of the case which 
manifested itself in the usual way and had in his history shown 
that in its present owner's possession for about a year, he had 
nanifested no lameness nor any trouble, except that lately he 
been taken with three attacks of colic. In this case the 
ithor points out that by making a rectal examination of the 
it ilation per rectum, hefore the horse was taken out of the 


t , he was very fortunate, as it assisted him to make the 
e is of thrombosis.—( Veter. News.) 


_ AscItis In Doe [H. A. Woodruff ].—Great Dane bitch had» 
i arge swelling of the abdomen. Appetite is good, animal is 
omewhat constipated. Paracenthesis is performed and 85 oz. 
f dark bloodstained fluid are removed. Treatment: sulphate of 
snesia, nitrate of potash, extract of digitalis and purge. Four 
3 later, the animal is bad again. She is tapped and relieved 
ne and a half gallons of fluid. Some is left in. The same 
rea ment is continued. Within three days the remaining fluid 
g an to be absorbed, the swelling of the abdomen gradually 
iminished and disappeared and in ‘three weeks after the second 
ig the bitch was quite well. The writer thinks that the. 
tment followed in this case, tapping once or twice, stimulat- 


eeeretion of the kidneys and bowels with strengthening the 
4 will often do well—(V eter. News.) 


As #RACTURES IN CaTTLE [W. Waters, M. R. C. V. S.).— 
= accidents in young cattle usually seem to unite readily, 
‘the animal free from lameness and without deformity, 

uld it not be worth while to attempt treatment not only with 
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these animals, but also with foals, colts, and especially the fillies © 
with pedigrees. These remarks are advanced by the writer after 
relating two cases treated successfully. First case: Two-year-old 
steer had a comminutive fracture of the near metacarpal. Tow 
splints and long adhesive plaster are put on. In three weeks the 
animal puts weight on his leg; after six weeks he is free from 
lameness; only enlargement of the bone remains. Second casé: 
Yearling bullock has a fracture of the off tibia just above the 
hock. Splints and bandages cannot be applied tight enough and 
to support them and strengthen the dressing a ‘leather legging 
was applied over the hock and tibia. In five weeks the fracture 
was set perfectly, the bull was free from lameness and had no 
appreciable deformity of the leg—(Veter. Record.) ‘a 


StroncyLus Armatus [T. G. Heatley, M. R. C. V. S.}. 
The author. has often noticed in foetal cases of colics arising 
from aneurism of the mesenteric artery caused by the strongyius 
armatus, that the rectal temperature was very high. So con- 
stantly so that he considers this as of great help and value i in 
making out a diagnosis in cases of abdominal pains. The fol- 
lowing is an illustration: A yearling colt which died after twelve 
hours of acute abdominal suffering had a rectal temperature one 
hour before death registering 108.8° F. The highest ever re 
corded in horses. At the post mortem the aneurism was foung 
to be the size of a cocoanut. Large number of worms was pres 
ent in the softened debris filling it. The double colon was com: 
pletely covered with blood spots from the size of a pea downwart 
A similar spotted condition existed under the skin over the reg 
of the loins and each side of the neck.—(J/bidem.) 


Frero-LirpoMA ON THE ForE-ARM OF A Cow [Prof. D. Dey 
G. B. V. C.].—( Bengal Vete. Coll.) —Cow had a tumor on the 
‘left fore-arm with a discharging fistula. It began two years a ‘ 
as a very small, wart-like growth, and now it is endriall 
Cow is good milker but much emaciated on account of the bo : é 
and pain caused by the growth. Anesthesia and antiseptic { 
cautions were first applied, tourniquet was placed on the leg ai 
the whole of the tumor, which was lying between the flexo 
and extensors of the knee and foot, was dissected away throuj 
an elliptical incision made at its base. The wound was sutur 
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and boric acid dressing put on. ‘With only a little fever the next 
day, the recovery offered nothing noticeable and took place by 
first intention. The animal improved rapidly in condition. The 
tumor, which.was a fibro-lipoma, weighed nine and a_ half 
. nds.— ( Veter. Journ.) 


aor 


Bcicsay pease IN A Cow [By the same. ] —This animal 
lad a large mammary tumour, hard and tense. It began a month 
fore and grew larger. It consisted in a large abscess involv- 
ig the two quarters of the right side. After disinfection, the 
Tile diseased portion of the udder was removed, the wound 
n€ dd, sutured, and boric acid with suspensory bandage ap- 
ed. Creolin solution was freely used for cleaning the wound, 
v hich h discharged quite freely. However, the cicatrization went 
a well and in two months and a half the animal was discharged. 


tumour removed. weighed sixteen anda pal pounds.— 
4 i; Te ent. ) 


PutaTions [By the same]|.—The first is on a ram which 
ad a compound commminuted fracture of the right hind leg by 
aving been run over. The amputation was made and the wound 
ealed by first intention, allowing the removal of the sutures 
m the tenth day. The second case was in a young deer. He 
ad a compound comminuted fracture of the right hind leg at 


e middle third of the metarsus. Recovery here took place in 
thre > weeks. was bidem.) 

L BR Bysreno Tomy In A Cow. [By the same] —Minute 
ord ofa psatian REperer with successful results. | 


N [oNstRosiTY tN A Herrer: [Ainsworth Wilson, he RG. 
enon ‘of a case which was found after bleeding the 
other to death: viz., a monster presenting the form of a schis- 


pan. a and resembling the Schistocormus Reflexus of Dr. Bruin’s 
trics. 


‘i See Norn FROM PRACTICE (G Nayall, M. R. C. V. S.|.— 
‘stich as Eversion of the rectum in a sow: Curious sequela of 
‘angles, viz.; abscess round the ocular globe ; Pnewmonia follow- 


in ng fistula of ‘the withers, in which death occurred by complica- 
tions of pneumonia and pleurisy; Lusxaiion of the eye ball, re- 
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duced; Extensive accidents, wounds; Recurrent eversion of the 
uterus in a bitch —(J bidem. ) 


Curtous Case In A Doc [J. F. Crag.].—Cocker spaniel bitch 
had been ill since two or three weeks and was noticed ailing for 
the first time when coming out of the water. The attack came 
at intervals and lasted for days, when she was unable to remain 
still, would paddle with fore limbs and arch the back. Face and 
eyes were most anxious. She seemed most at ease when lying 
with the forelegs stretched out. She would suddenly cry out 
when walking or turning or going up or down stairs. The cry 
was most piercing, plaintive and prolonged, ending in a wail, and 
was repeated in quick succession. Temperature 102.6° F. No 
vomiting. She was treated for foreign body in the bowels or 
constipation, and also for rheumatism. with only temporary relief. 
As she was suffering with otorrhea, this was also attended to, anc 
for a short while she seemed to be free from her trouble. Then 
she was given a bowlful of bread and milk, which she ate greedily. 
She then had pains and received bromides. After that she was 
put under an entirely liquid diet—milk, soup and tea. This was 
continued for a month. She remained in perfect health all along 
and has remained since. Was the trouble a foreign body in th 
alimentary tract or what?—(Veter. News.) 


FRACTURE OF THE First AND SECOND LUMBAR VERTEBRA 
[D. R. Chatterley|.—Failing to clear a ditch a four-year-ol 
horse fell with his hind legs in the ditch. Having: recovere 
after a short time he is walked partly home and shortly befor 
arriving a lad is put on his back. Put in his stall, he is groome 
and rubbed down. He then drops and is unable to regain a 
feet. Pulse and temperature are normal. Respiration is hurriec 
Sensation in hind legs absent. Rectal examination is negativ 
Anus slightly dilated, dock strong, no sweating. On the thi 
day the horse gets very weak and is destroyed. Fractures of tl 
first and second lumbar vertebrae are found. The displaced bon 
are pressing on the spinal cord. Probably the first condition + 
the fracture was without displacement. Did the weight of t 
lad increase it or did it cause extra muscular effort which sep 
rated the bones? Or was it simply the result of the ee 01 
of the horse in his stall or in his lying g down ?—(Veter. New. 
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FRENCH REVIEW. 


—_— 


By Prof. A. Lrautarp, M.D., V.M. 


—— 


_ Knucxine In Cotts—ITENOTOMY OF THE PERFORANS TEN- 
pon [Mr. Ch. Darmagnac, Army Veter.].—If tenotomy of the 
perforans is generally serious in adults, it seems as if in colts it 
is deserving to be put more in practice. Four Arabian colts, be- 
tw yeen two and a half and four months old, all from the same 
stal ion, have knuckling at the fetlock of the same leg, the right 
ore. They presented the same condition; the leg resting exclu- 
ively on the toe, the heels much raised, and although they were 
lame, their actions were defectuous and irregular. These 
aptoms grew worse, and notwithstanding treatment, in three 
a eks the knuckling was such that the leg was resting with the 
nterior face of the foot on the ground, and the foot was such by 
he growth of the heels that it looked like a club foot. All treat- 
nent having failed, orthopedic apparatuses have given no results 
r could not be applied, tenotomy of the perforans is decided and 
pence with tenotomy knives with fine and very sharp blades. 
e little fellows had a shoe put on having long heels with little 
s to them. A wadding dressing was applied, slightly tight, 
om the shoe up to above the knee. The results were excellent. 
wo of the operated colts having died several months after, the 
ssection of the legs show a perfect cicatrization of the divided 
nd ons.—(Rec. de Médec Vétér.) 


Drorsy or THE ALLANTOID Not DiaGNoseEpD 1n a Cow [Mr. 

Sioned, Army Veter.].—A week before her time, a pregnant 
Ww, Which has had a normal. gestation, has eaten good all the 
and been in perfect.health all the while, suddenly refuses all 
ic food, no matter what is offered to her or what tonic medi- 
ne is administered. Carefully examined, nothing abnormal is 
tected. Her udder, however, which was beginning to enlarge, 
arrested in its development. The calf is easily felt in the flank, 
ep ecne vaginal exploration he is felt well and alive. After 
9 or three days the abdomen has dropped and the cow began to 
flesh. At another vaginal examination the calf seems 
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weaker. It is decided to extract it. At the rupture of the chorion 

and allantoid, some 25 litres of allantoid fluid escaped, followed — 
by 10 more as the amnios is lacerated. After some difficulty the 
calf is extracted alive, but he Soon dies. As it was taken off the 
allantoid of cach uterine horn was emptied of 20 or 25 litres of 
serous limpid fluid, making that altogether the envelopes con- 
tained between 75 and 8o litres of fluid. The dropsy of the allan- 
toid gives the explanation of the trouble. The record is instruc- 
Sih for those that may meet similar conditions: + (Recue de Méd. 

étér.) 


CoLics AND LYMPHANGITIS OF INTERNAL Ortctn [Mr. Perrin, 
Late Army Veter.].—lf lymphangitis of the extremities are not 
rare, the causes that give rise to them are often obscure. When 
one takes into consideration that splanchnic cavities and their or- 
_ gans are abundantly provided with lymphatics and that these are 
connected. with the glands and vessels of the extremities, it is 
easily understood that some alterations of abdominal organs or 
simple functional disturbances may be accompanied with lymph- 

angitis. One morning a horse is noticed uneasy, laying down 
and getting up; he scrapes. the floor and soon has marked. colic 
and tympanitis. These are not severe, yet the conjunctiva are 
very red, pulse slow and irregular, strong and quick, respiratior 
accelerated. In fact he presents a general condition not in pro- 
portion with the colic. Preparations are about to be made t 
punciure the coecum and give him eserine and pilolarpine wher 
the aninia) has an abundant diarrheic evacuation and is appae 


little stiffness on his hind legs. . Two hours after, the right in 
leg is found very sore and painful to the touch, it is swollen : 
its upper part, there is an acute attack of lymphangitis with th 
inner face of the thigh hot and very painful. It soon iz 
itself to the hock. The treatment consisted’ of blistering an 
resolutive frictions. The animal returned to work after 10 day 
The writer has already had occasion to observe similar conditic 
in other cases and for him the manifestations of lymphangit 
were due to microbian origin having taken —_ in the” a! 

men. -—(Reperto. de Poli. Sanit. V étér.) -. ee 


pipe Cuinconis OF THE. Liver—Bittary (T 
ASE [Mr. E. Houdemer, Army Veter.|.—A mare. nine yeai 3" 
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age has colic with brain manifestations. She has dull pains, no 
orborygms, no defecation, no tympanitis. She pushes her head 
against the wall of her stall, grinds her teeth and her lips are 
eitated with convulsive movements. A diagnosis of abdominal 
ertigo is made and the animal treated accordingly. Bleeding, 
Ic applications - -to the head, pilocarpine, ammoniacal drenches, 
serine enemas, purgatives, puncture of coecum, etc., etc. No 
elief was given and after 10 days the mare died. After removal 
f the intestinal mass, the liver was exposed, attached to the duo- 
en um by the choledoc canal, which is as large as the small in- 
estine. In it there is felt a round, hard body as big as the fist, 
4 is an enormous biliary calculus, greenish in color and 
veig hing 230 gramms. The liver is hypertrophied, cirrhotic and 
sighing 15 kilograms. The divisons of the choledoc are dilated 
Bpacked with numerous concretions of various sizes and forms, 
being as large as pigeon’s eggs. They were made of con- 
“4 ic layers of biliary salts. After pointing out the conditions 
uch might have helped in making a correct diagnosis and re- 
Hing that they were overlooked the author concludes: If the 
trect diagnosis had not served to save the animal at any rate it 
ould have been more satisfactory to the attending practitioner. 
(Rev. Génér. de Méde. Vétér.) 


- Cottomat Stver 1x CANINE MEDICINE—TREATMENT OF 
ca eMA AND Diseases oF YoutH [Mr. E. Pignet|.—After a 
*~w remarks on the history and therapeutic properties of collargol 
e writer described the manner he uses it. He resorts toa solu- 
n of I per cent., which he injects sub-cutaneously or by intra- 
scular-way, for small animals. The external saphena vein is 
one he prefers, or again the muscles of the thigh. The doses 
between 2 and 5 C.C. of the solution, according to the size of 
animal. Sometimes he makes an ointment which he applies to 


¢ skin. 
_ For eczema, generally one injection is necessary. to ob- 
| a radical recovery. In very few cases he had to give two 
leven three. In those cases the injections are made two days 
Sometimes with the injection he applies externally com- 
sses of the solution after washing the eczematous sores with 
viled or boric water. In some instances instead of the com- 
res . he uses the ointment. No other internal or external treat- 
ent is required. In cases where the disease reappears again, the 


+? 


if 


| ’ 
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treatment has to be followed again in the same way, the result 
will be the same. 

Mr. Pignet has obtained excellent results with collargol in the 
treatment not only of eczema but also of auricular catarrh and of 
auricular chancre. Recovery has been the general rule, although 
several injections have had to be made in some few cases. The 
writer gives the records of a number of cases of those diseases and 
also of suppurating localizations among dogs and horses where he 
has obtained some wonderful results’ in short time; most ordin 
arily inside of 10 days.—( Rec. de Medec. Veter.) _ 


TRAUMATIC SuUB-CUTANEOUS EMPHYSEMA IN A HorsE 
[Mr. Plateau, Army Veter.|—A horse received a kick on the in- 
ferior border of the neck. A swelling is formed. It is a con 
tused wound, having the semi-circular form of the toe of a horse 
shoe. Hairs and epidermis are off but the dermis is sound. 
sub-cutaneous emphysema exists round the bruise only, bute 
soon spreads, reaches the throat, the lateral faces of the neck ar 
the chest. Exploration of the trachea does not reveal any ruptui 
of the tracheal rings. The swelling, however, gets larger, an 
although there is no fever and the horse seems but little affecte: 
with it, it has extended to the upper border of the neck, to th 
mane, goes beyond the posterior border of the shoulder and co er 
the point of the scapulo-humeral angle. Downwards it is ela 
by the inside of the forearm and upwards nearly to the masseter 
Taking into consideration the condition of the animal, 
danger of infection, etc., etc., it is decided to throw him 4 
to ct down on the trachea and see what there is. An incisic¢ 
I5 «centimeters long is made on the median line, along f 
inferior border of the neck, it allows the escape of a lar 
quantity of air. to pass out, and as the trachea is exposed, 
small laceration is discovered between one ring and ie 
ament above it, and through which the air was passing 
the trachea into the sub-cutaneous tissue. By careful mé 
sage a large quantity of air was made to escape through ches 
neous incision and a pulverized dressing of boric acid appli 
From this moment the animal began to improve, the air made 
exit outside and the emphysema gradually subsided. a 

The writer thinks it always advisable to operate early r: 
than to wait and run chances and risks, as one becomes at 0 y 


| 
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assured of the condition of the injury and besides guards against 
possibility of suppuration, septic or gangrenous complications. ° 
Btker de Medec. Veter.) ; 
-Turee Cases or SurGeRY on BONES [Mr. Redeu, Army 
eter.|—1. Horse received a kick on the inside of the radius, 
e hand breadth from the knee. Blister is applied, large swell- 
ig is formed, but as the horse is not lame, after three weeks he 
returned to work. Soon, however, lameness becomes manifest. 
The swelling has become suppurating and there is a fistulous 
ract onits center. The horse was cast and after removing a p‘ece 
of skin with the opening of the fistula in its center, the radius is 
exposed and found having iwo fistulas running in the medullary 
ity. The radius is gouged out to make the two fistulas meet 
1 one single groove, the necrosed structures are removed and 
ie bony cavity which was left was filled with dressing of gauze. 
ppuration was very abundant but the wound soon began to 
irow out healthy granulations, new bone was formed and cica- 
ization went on completed hy the entire absorption of the indura- 
, n on the radius. 
_ 2. A mare got kicked on the inside of the left hock, a little 
ove the tibial tuberosity. She is very lame and suppuration 
run: ing freely. Probing reveals loose pieces of bone. The 
mal is thrown, incision of the skin exposes the tibia with two 
all pecs of necrosed bone. These are removed. There is also 
which is undergoing necrosis but is still adherent to the 
a the tibia. It is scraped off. The periosteum was care- 
y saved. Dressing with tincture of iodine. Complete recov- 
3 in one month. 
a A mare has, resulting from repeated blows and bruises, a 
s induration of the right hind cannon bone. There is a 
1 a which runs down to the bone. With the animal down, an 
sision of the skin exposes the tract of the fistula to between 
b extensor tendon and the principal metatarsal. Surrounding 
n ive tissue is necrotic and surrounded with reddish necrotic 
puration. The anterior face of the bone is scraped off, the 
scrosed tissues are removed and after compressive dressing with 
ure of iodine and peroxide of hydrogen water the animal is 
t to rise. The wound was dressed often as the suppuration was 


abt 3 dant. There was no trouble in the cicatrization.— (Rec. de 
ec. Veter.) 
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ITALIAN REVIEW. 


By Prof. A, Liautarp, M.D., V.M. 


Rare LocaLizATion OF ACTINOMYCOsIS IN A Cow [ Dr. Rug- — 
gero Fracaro|.—A cow, aged eight years, had a tumor on the - 
superior lip. It had the shape and size of a turkey’s egg. In feel- 
ing it, it seemed to involve the entire thickness of the lip. Full 
of. nodules, it was hard and slightly painful. Externally the skin 
was adherent to it and had an ulceration in one spot which was 
covered with a dry scab. On the inside of the lip, the mucous 
membrane was covered with numerous little nodules. During the 
removal of the principal growth, more of these nodules were 
exposed in the center of the mass and in the meshes of the tissues 
involved a center of softened caseous substance with yellow tufts 
was exposed in which by microscopic examination the tufts of 
actinomycosis were plainly made out and confirmed the diagnosis 
which had been made.—( Clinica Veterinaria. ) r 


EXoRBITAL PROLAPSUS OF THE LAcCRIMAL GLAND [Same 
Author |.—This anomaly has not yet been described i in veterin © 
ary works, says the author. 

Since one month, a two-year-old heifer which has always been 
in good health, has upon the anterior face of the superior ha! 
of the ocular globes, under the palpebral border, a soft vesiculat 
growth, which seems to hang from the conjunctiva and has 
aspect of a hernia, elongated in the same direction as the ciliary 
opening. Rather fusiform. varying in size and being at im 
quite big and again small, it has a smooth surface and is of nor 
mal rosy color. This hernia seems to be bigger near the tempora 
angle and diminishes as it reaches towards the nasal. When th 
animal’s head is left free, the protruding mass varies in size. in 
form, and when the animal looks with eyes fixed, the lids open an 
the head elevated, the morbid condition is then more mz nife 
Then feeling it delicately, it is found of softish consistency, elé 
tic and formed of granular tissue which can by pressure be 
turned under the eyelid and the orbital arch. The case was e 
dently one of prolapsus of the lacrimal gland. The author cc 
siders the various causes which might give rise to such accide 
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and believes that in this case it was due to the deficiency and 

relaxaton of the periglandular connective tissue attaching and 
“supporting the gland on the superior part of the ocular globe and 
to the orbital arch.—(Ibidem.) 


_- PNEUMEcTOMy IN A Doc [Doct. F. Quadrelli|—In the 
‘space between the seventh and eighth ribs of the left side of the 
chest a dog received a punctured wound with a sharp knife. The 
wound measured seven centimeters and through it parts of the 
left lung is protruding. Four days later, the ectopied lung, soiled 
F ‘ith the straw from the bedding, is in process of gangrene and 
i 2 animal has a temperature of 41.3° C. In this condition it is 
“useless to return the lungs into the thoracic cavity and the oper- 
- ation of pneumectomy was resorted to. After thorough disinfec- 
ion of his hands and of those of his assistants and also of the 
nju red region the lungs were gently pulled out and a strong cat- 
- ligature applied upon a healthy portion of the organ. The 
rolapsing and diseased lung was then amputated as close as pos- 
ible to the ligature. The stump was carefully returned in the 
: ho ax and the wound, closed with eight stitches, was dressed 
vith strict antiseptic measures. After two or three days the dog 
vas without fever, although weak and breathing with difficulty. 
1 eight days all the stitches were taken off, the wound being 
ctly closed. Somewhere after one month, the dog was well. 
is breathing remained a little short—(La Clinica Veterin. ) 


a - Vacrnat HystEerotomy [Same Author] —First the author 

scords two cases where he performed it and extracted a living 

lf. In both cases the cow died. But neither from the operation. 

carried a second foetus which was in bad position and could 

t be delivered. She was slaughtered two days after. The 
ier died from septicemia. 

E The conclusions are: The operation of vaginal histerectomy 

10 difficult nor dangerous, either for the mother or the foetus, 

fc lone in time and with the following attention during and after 

le Operation. 1. Accurate disinfection of the hands, being 

eful that the nails be very clean, short and that no rings be on 

2. Disinfection of the tail, vulva and vagina with 

ead antiseptic solutions, with irrigations with the same 

e the operation goes on. 3. Use a convex bistouri cache, 

tise of Malkmus. 4. Avoid incising the inferior wall of 

le uterine cervix so as not to injure the bladder or the ureters. 
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5. Complete the delivery by exploring again the uterus to see — 
if there is not another foetus; if so extract it. 6. Every day © 
after delivery disinfect the tail, vulva, anus and vagina.—(La ~ 
Clinica Veterin.) | 


TRAUMATIC ABDOMINAL HeErRn1aA [Dr. Adolpho Luciani |.— 

A two-year-old colt is. turned out in a field where a cow with 
horns inflicted on the right side of his abdomen an injury mani- — 
fested by a swelling which is increasing gradually and soon is as — 
large as a little boy’s head. The swelling is not warm nor pain- | 
ful, but puffy like. It is reduced by pressure and then one can — 
feel a rupture in the abdominal walls, 10 centimeters long and 
running obliquely from downwards upwards. Treatment by com- — 
pression or by cauterization is not practicable and surgical in-- 
terference is adopted. Chloroformization was assisted by first 
an injection of morphine and atropine. The parts were disin-— 
fected, the skin was incised, then the subcutaneous tissue and 
the hernial ring was exposed, formed by the lacerated aponeurosis" 
of the great oblique, the fleshy portion of the small oblique and _ 
the transversal muscle. The intestines being well returned in 
place, to prevent their exit during the sawing, a piece of sterilized 
gauze was introduced in the abdomen and gradually withdrawn 
as the stitches were made. The transverse and small oblique 
muscles were sawed first, then the aponeurosis of the great oblique 
and finally the skin. Phenicated cleaning, collodion and icthiol 
ressings. After six days the cicatrization was perfect—(/ 7) 
Nuovo Ercolani.) — 
PAPILLOMA OF THE URETHA AND BLADDER IN A Cow [Prof. 
Garibaldo Lisi |.—Although in first class condition and apparent 
health this animal has recently manifested some little difficulty i1 
urinating and the trouble has grown worse. At first she only had 
small streams and now the emission of the urine is difficult and 
very painful. In exploring through the vagina, the writer de 
tected at the entrance of the urethra numerous small tumors with 
peduncles and attached to the mucous of the urethra. The intro 
duction of a stiff oesophageal probang allowed to discover tha 
these tumors extended also in the bladder, which was full © 
them. The cow was killed. The urethra and the bladder wet 
covered with these tumors attached with peduncles to the mucot 
membrane and formed cauliflower-like growths which were buls 
ing into the vaginal cavity to some extent. There were some 
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the neck of the bladder and also on the superior face of the 
organ towards its base. The tumors did not exist in any other 
arts of the body, ali the organs being in sound condition. 
“heir papillomatous nature was confirmed with histological ex- 
ation by miscroscope.—(J] Nuovo Ercolani.) 


.GERMAN REVIEW. 


By Joun P. O’Leary, V.M.D. 


_ Reports FROM THE NINTH INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY 
INGRESS AT THE HaGUueE, 1909, INTERNAL Diseases [Dschun- 
A .—The author designates the Caucasus and Transcau-. 
s as the home of the blood parasitic diseases, which geograph- 
y, hydrographically, geologically and climatically present the 
it extreme diverse conditions that are favorable for the prop- 
at on of the various species of blood-sucking parasites. Fif- 
--varieties of ticks are recognized. Pyroplasmosis was de- 
ribed as affecting the sheep, goat, horse, ass, mule and dog; also 
peri nental investigations, beside illustrations representing the 
arasites and infected portions of the body. For example, the 
pical pyroplasmosis of cattle transmitted by the species of tick 
picephalus decoloratus var calcarata, the Texas fever caused 
he large pear-shaped parasite and transmitted by the infected 
oy the Rhipicephalus calcarata. As worthy of mention he 
e occurrence of pyroplasmosis in the hare and bat. In con- 
on Wi hie remarks that he blood parasites contribute much to the 
ootic disease among native cattle which appear usually in a 


mic form. Acute cases are only observed | in changed .con- 
ons in the manner of living. 


srning Spirillosis Anserina. This disease was discovered 
4 , Sacharow in the year 1890. It is prevalent in the North- 
Caucasus and Transcaucasus, where it claims equally as. 
y victims as chicken cholera. The symptoms are weakness, 
= posture most of the time, inappetance, diarrhoea, emacia- 
, anzemia, paleness of the visible mucous membranes, espe- 
y the beak and webs of the feet. Pathological findings : liver: 
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a reddish brown with yellowish points hyperemic and much en- 
larged, interspersed with several large necrotic foci, spleen con- 
siderably enlarged and friable; its surface likewise dotted with 
necrotic foci; kidneys cloudy, swollen and yellowish, undergoing 
fatty degeneration. The pericardial sac contained a fibrinous 
exudate, ecchymoses on the epicardium; heart muscle undergo-— 
ing fatty degeneration; enteritis spirochetzee were present in the 
intestines; they were easily discernible in the blood through 
microscopical ‘examination. The spirochetze anserina are fine 
wavy-like threads with pointed ends 6.86 to 15.01 microns in 
length and 0.21 micron in width; motile easily stained with fuch- 
sin or gentian violet. After numerous investigations and dis- 
cussions as to the curative measures and inoculation experiments, 
the author concludes that atoxyl is the only reliable therapeutic 
agent we possess for the treatment of this disease. ; 


PROPHYLAXIS AND PATHOLOGY OF THE PROTOZOON DISEASES 
(Report from the Ninth Veterinary Congress at the Hague, 1909, 
continued) [Knuth].—The author reviews the present status of 
the prophylaxis of the protozoon diseases. He proceeds as fol- 
lows: Smith and Kilborne in the year 1890 discovered the cause 
of Texas fever in cattle, which they attributed to a pyroplas a. 
All tropical and subtropical countries are propagating aa 
of the pyroplasma of the domestic animals ; perhaps also wild 2 
mals. Some species of the pyroplasm occur im temperate and col 
climates. Ticks are always the carriers of the disease. The indi- 
vidual species of pyroplasma are transmitted by particular kind 
of tick. ‘Yet there are in the same species of domestic animal 
various types of pyroplasma. The pyroplasma occurring in ar 
mals is similar to the parasites of human malaria. In both group 
of diseases stinging insects are a factor. In the human subje 
certain mosquitos; in animals certain ticks. These insects are 
transmittors of living parasites, which live in and upon the : 
blood cells, and which destroy and dissolve the erythro ytess ; 
within a few weeks the number of red blood corpuscles may 
reduced from eight millions to one million and even less. — 
result bile products increase enormously, the urine is tinged r 
jaundice and anemia are sequelze. The malaria of man is cor 
batted with quinine and the destruction of the mosquito, f De 
ticularly the species anopheles. In the same manner the proph 
lactic measures against the pyroplasma, the trypanosoma < 
spirocheta must be carried out in the case of animals. AS meth 
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of treatment similar to that employed for the human subject has 
not been discovered for the treatment of animals. Experiments 
in the line of inoculations have not been reached; or at least no 
‘positive results have been obtained. Cattle which have con- 
_ tracted Texas fever can to a certain extent be protected against 
_ pyroplasmosis. Coal oil is effective for the destruction of ticks. 
_ The author described in detail the various methods employed 
_ which met with more or less success in the extermination of the 


tick. 


PROPHYLAXIS AND PATHOLOGY OF THE PROTOZOON DISEASES 
_ (Report from the Ninth International Veterinary Congress at 
; the Hague) [Dr. Motas].—After thoroughly describing ‘the var- 
ious methods of inoculation employed against pyroplasmosis, try- 
_ panosomiasis, the author recapitulated that the inoculations prac- 
_ tised by Schroder, Francis and Hutcheon with a virus were not 
successful. The protective inoculation with an attenuated virus 

\ according to Schtitz, Weber, Rossel and Meissner resulted in this, 
_ that the animals, sixty days after the inoculations were made 
‘upon them, could be exposed to natural infection without danger. 
_ Immunizing with pulverized ticks was unsuccessful. The serum 
_ derived from hyperimmunized animals (with the exception of 
dogs, which may be immunized for a time), has no effect on 
cattle and sheep affected with pyroplasmosis. Inoculating with a 
_ pure highly virulent virus mixed with bile gave satisfactory re- 
sults. Preventive measures are destruction of the ticks, plowing 
and seeding for new pastures, enacting laws regulating the ship- 
‘Ping of cattle from infected districts. The pathogenesis of pyro- 
-plasmosis is yet little studied. The incubation period extends 
_ over months. This stage is dependent upon the quantity and 
a virulence of the pyroplasma. The parasites penetrate the blood 
_ corpuscles which rupture. The pyroplasma now thrive and pro- 
-pagate therein. They secrete toxines which poripaet fever and 


. ag 
_ THE PropHyLAxis AND PATHOLOGY OF THE PRoTozoon Dis- 
_ EASES (Reports from the Ninth International Veterinary Con- - 
_ gress at the Hague) [Dr. Penning].—In the Lowlands of East 
India the following diseases occur: Trypanosomiasis, pyroplas- 


_ mo is and psorospermosis. Among the trypanosoma diseases 
_ which are pathogenic, he mentions the surra disease, which in 
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Africa is called nagana. This disease is without exception fatal 
to horses, mice, rats, dogs, cats, rabbits guinea pigs and monkeys, 
while buffalo, cattle, deer, sheep, goats and swine usually survive 
an attack and do not present any pronounced symptoms of dis- 
ease when infected. Infection occurs through the sting of a dip- 
tera, a parasite which is found only in the open, and which be- 
longs to the family Tabanidz. Animals which are housed escape 
infection; for that reason the best method employed for the sup- 
pression of an epizootic is the confinement in houses or barns of 
all susceptible animals. 


Dourine is the result of a trypanosoma which cannot be dif- 
ferentiated microscopically from those organisms which are re- 
sponsible for surra disease. The parasite is found in the lymph. 
rarely in the blood. Infection occurs during copulation. Psoros- — 
permosis occurs in the flesh of all food-producing animals, more — 
particularly in the buffalo. . These parasites produce no clinical 
symptoms of disease in the host. They appear in the form of — 
the well known elongated bodies; sarcosporidan cysts which are 
filled with half moon shaped bodies. The use of the meat which 
is infested with these cysts is innocuous. An intramuscular in- 
jection of the contents of these sarcocysts is fatal to guinea pigs 4 
and rabbits. The history of the development of the parasite is — 
unknown. ; 


PROPHYLAXIS AND PATHOLOGY OF THE PROTOZOON DISEASE — 
(Report from the Ninth International Veterinary Congress at — 
the Hague [Prof. Bey] .—Concerning pyroplasmosis, the author — 
mentions three forms occurring in cattle; he also speaks of pyro- 
plasmosis in the horse in Northern Africa and of a repeated out- — 
break of a fatal canine pyroplasmosis in India and Egypt. With — 
regard to trypanosomiasis, the author maintains that our knowl — 
edge of this disease among camels has materially increased. 
three forms found in the camel which are due to the trypanosoma — 
evansi, the cause of surra, are M’bori, d’el Debab, and Zufana. — 
The Gambian disease of the horse is attributed to the trypa 
soma dimorphon ; it is prevalent over the interior of tropical | 
Africa. It is evident that the glossina cultivates the excitor, 
which can develop enzootic centers of trypanosomiasis. Lr he 
mosquito’s stomaxen infect directly or. indirectly; they ¢ cannot 
develop an enzootic form of the disease. a 


Tue PROPHYLAXIS OF THE PRoTOZOON DISEASES. (Rep 
from the Ninth International Veterinary Congress at the Hague) 


me 
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_[Dr. Theiler} —The most important tropical diseases in South 
Africa may be classed in the following manner: 
A. The diseases transmitted by insects (mosquitos, flies). 
(a) Trypanosomiasis. 
(b) Ultramicroscopical Vira. 
B. The diseases transmitted by ticks. 
(a) Piroplasmosis. 
(b) Spirocheetosis. 
(c) Ultramicroscopical Vira. 
__ Among the various species of trypanosomes in South Africa, 
the following are the principal: T. brucei, T. evansi, T. cazal- 
oni, T. Sudanense, T. nanum, T. pecaudi, T. dimorphon, T. 
'Congolense and vivax. These forms are transmitted either by 
the glossina or blood sucking flies. Prophylaxis requires the re- 
n oval of animals from the infected area. The disease may be 
prevented by destroying the infecting flies. In certain forms of 
trypanosomiasis the wild animals must be exterminated and all 
brush wood and coarse reedy vegetation must be cut down and 
cleared away. The importation of animals from infected dis- 
icts must be forbidden. The ultramicroscopical vira is the 
ource of the fatal horse sickness in Africa and the blue tongue 
which is probably caused by a mosquito; however proof of this 
as not been brought forth. All forms of pyroplasmosis are the 
esult of infection through ticks, and which may be transmitted 
irtificially, with the exception of the pyroplasmosis caused by the 
Typanosoma parvum. In all artificially produced cases of pyro- 
lasmosis, the immunized animals are capable of infecting. The 
ne applies in the case of spirochztosis. Heart water (ultra- 
uicroscopical virus); the immunized animal is not capable of 
fecting. First, we must inoculate the animal to obviate infec- 
ion, in which case the animal must be removed to a distance from 
e infected district (only possible when the immunized animal 
not capable of infecting (East Coast Fever, Heart Water) ; 
econd, by starving the ticks the disease is eradicated.—(Osterr. 
Monatschrift fiir Tierheilkunde, 34 Jahrg. No. 11, 1909.) 
_ Avine TUBERCULIN as A D1aGNostic AGENT IN CHRONIC 
EUDO-TUBERCULOUS ENTERITIS OF CATTLE (Johnes Disease) 
et. O. Bang|.—Chronic pseudo-tuberculous enteritis of cattle 
As i _ widespread disease due to an acid-fast bacillus which has 
‘ 1 discovered within the last few years, and very closely re- 
embling the tubercle bacillus. Prof. B. Bang, of Copenhagen, 


a 
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proved that the disease is chronic and infectious. Healthy cows 
became infected when fed with pieces of intestinal mucous mem- 
branes of cattle affected with the disease. Animals which con- 
tract the disease become extremely emaciated, and in many cases 
a severe diarrhoea is a concomitant. The pathological anatomical 
lesions are limited exclusively to the intestinal canal and mesen- 
teric glands. ‘There is a diffuse thickening of the mucous mem- 
brane. and frequently also of the submucosa. Ulcerations or 
cheesy or calcified processes are observed only then in the intes- 
tines, when, besides pseudo-tuberculous enteritis, tuberculosis is ; 
present, otherwise never. 
The extent and malignity of this form of enteritis in cattle in 
Denmark may be estimated from the amount of money paid as | 
indemnities by insurance companies for animals which suc-_ 
cumbed or were killed on account of the disease, the sum paid for — 
one year being 29,000 m. Cattle which are suffering from q 
pseudo-tuberculous enteritis do not react to injections of tuber- — 
culin, even when doses of 20 grammes of the ordinary tuberculin 
is injected. Olaf Bang had just undertaken experiments on 
cattle affected with pseudo-tuberculous enteritis in order to deter-— 
mine the effect of injections of tuberculin prepared from avine 
tubercle bacilli. The results were that the injections of avine 
tuberculin on cows so affected was accompanied by a hyperther-— 
mia, reacting in the same manner as a tuberculous cow injected — 
with ordinary tuberculin. In the demonstration-of avian tubercu-— 
lin Bang in preparing his tuberculin employed eight three to four-_ 
months’-old avine tubercle strains which had been grown on the 
surface, and all derived at the same time from tuberculous poul- 
try. The individual doses for a cow hypodermatically of the 
avine tuberculin varied between 75 cg. and 2 grms. It was 
hoped that by means of the avine tuberculin it would be pos- 
sible to combat the pseudo-tuberculous enteritis of cattle, ek. 
ticularly to establish a diagnosis in the earlier stages through this” 
method of inoculation. Hence the difficulty arises that in tuber- ~ 
culous stables the cattle which are already tuberculous, may re- — 
act to avine tuberculin. In such cases we can only prove that the 
reacting animal has either tuberculosis or pseudo-tuberculous: 
enteritis or both. A more accurate diagnosis may be obtained 
regarding the nature of the disease through the ordinary tul er 
culin test or the ophthalmo reaction. In this way both diseases 
may be eradicated at the same time by separating the reg ‘in 
Poa the healthy animals. The supposition that the pseudo- 
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tuberculous enteritis of cattle is perhaps caused by the avine tu- 
bercle bacillus is doubtful, because hens resist to a very high 
degree feeding and inoculation with infected material taken from 
cattle suffering from pseudo-tuberculous enteritis, and because 
_ true tuberculosis can be produced in cattle by feeding them with 

avine tubercle bacilli—( Zentralblatt fiir Bact., u. s. w., 1909, I 
Abt. wba bd. 51, S. 450.) 


MopiFicATioN OF SOUTHERN CATTLE QUARANTINE.—The 
ecretary of Agriculture has issued an order, effective April 1, 
releasing from the federal quarantine for Texas fever or tick 
fever of cattle certain areas amounting to over 48,000 square 
jiles. This action is taken as a result of the good progress made 
in the extermination of ticks which spread the disease. ‘The ter- 
itory released is as follows: 
: In California, the counties of Fresno, Tulare, Ventura, Los 
ngeles, San Bernardino, Riverside, and a portion of San Luis 
Ob Spo County. 
_in Texas, the counties of Borden, Glasscock, Upton, Crane, 
id portions of the counties of Pecos and Terrell. Privilege for 
jovement on inspection from the counties.of Wilbarger, Baylor, 
portions of the counties of Hardeman, Foard, Knox, and 
daskell is revoked. 
a Oklahoma, portions of the counties of Noble, Payne, 
eveland and Jackson. Privilege for movement on inspection is 
Sided for portions of the counties of Lincoln, Cleveland, 
addo and Jackson, and revoked for a portion of Kay County. 
3 In Arkansas, the counties of Benton and Washington. 
Mississippi, the counties of De Soto, Tate, and Tunica. 
en: Tennessee, the counties of Bradley and James. 
In Georgia, the counties of White, Habersham, and Stevens. 
Fin Virginia, Brunswick County. 
F Bee total territory freed of ticks and ieleased from quaran- 
ne since the beginning of the work of tick eradication in 1906 
sregates about 130,000 square miles, or an area nearly half the 
ze of the State of Texas. 
oe recent order also prescribes Meiuistions for the territory 
aining in quarantine. Copies of this order may be obtained 


n application to the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of 
iculture, Washington, D. C. 


4 }. 
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NORTH DAKOTA VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The eighth annual meeting of this association convened in the 
recitation room of the Veterinary Department of the Agricul- 
tural College at Fargo, N. D., January 18, 1910, at 9 a. m., with 
temporary chairman C. H. Babcock in the chair. a 

Roll call showed twenty-seven members present and the fol-_ 
lowing distinguished visitors: Dr. W. L. Williams, Cornell Uni- 
versity, New York; Dr. S. H. Ward, State Veterinarian, St. © 
Paul, Minn. ; Dr. F. Falconer, Alexandria, Minn. ; Dr. C. D. Har-— 
ris, of the A. C. Faculty, Fargo, N. D., and a number of veteri-. 
nary students from the Fargo Agricultural College. a 

Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. ; 

There being no unfinished business of any importance, the 
several committees reported, applications for membership were 
received and acted upon, and the election of officers proceeded” 
with, which resulted as follows: a 

President—C. H. Babcock, New Rockieut N. D. 

Vice-president—J. W. Robinson, Garrison, N. D. 

Secretary—C. H. Martin, Valley City, N. D. 

Treasurer—B. C. Taylor, Hillsboro, N. D. 4 

The meeting then adjourned until 1.30 p. m., when, under the 
head of “ New Business,” motion was made by W. F. Crewe, 
seconded by E. J. Davidson, that the association instruct the 
Legislative Committee to amend the statute, reducing the license 
of practising veterinarians from $3.00 to $2.00 per annum; als 
to amend the statute, increasing per diem of the examining board 
from $3.00 a day and expenses to $10.00 per diem and expense 
to be presented at the next session of the legislature. Carried. 

Moved by Davidson, seconded by Taylor, that the same con 
mitee solicit a report of the secretary of the State Examinin 
Board. Carried. - ae 

Moved by Martin, seconded by Dunham, that the associati 

instruct the president to appoint delegates to the next annt 
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"meeting of the iesicay Veterinary Medical Association. Car- 
ried. 
Moved by Davidson, seconded by Winsloe, that all members 
a9 arrears for association dues be notified by the secretary. Car- 


~ Moved by Benson, seconded by Jackson, that the secretary be 

Besctructed to get printed by-laws of the association, and forward 

‘same to each member. Carried. 
The reading of papers was then taken up as follows: 
“The Application of the Mallein and Tuberculin Tests,” by 
_W. F. Crewe. 

A This subject was very interesting and instructive, the author 
_ placing considerable reliability on person making tests, ability to 

recognize constitutional disturbances, etc. He recommends the 
aphthalmic method, especially if the subcutaneous method had 
es used within thirty days previously for fraululent purposes. 

_ Discussion by Drs. Williams, Davidson, Farley, Van Es and 
Anderson, which revealed cases of carelessness, incomplete and 

loctored charts and failure to report result of tests to the proper 
th horities. 

~ Moved by Babcock, seconded by Dunham, that the association 
a. ress a wish that each member report in full and account for all 
a rial to the North Dakota Serum Institute. Carried. 
_ * Prolapsus Ani,” by C. H. Babcock. 
- This was a very interesting paper, the author describing his 
methods of operation. 
| Discussion by a majority of the members present. 

* Pathological Horseshoeing and Balancing,” by J. E. Carter. 
_ The author described leveling and preparation of the foot for 
he shoe, and described various shoes used in treatment of lame- 
‘ etc. 

Di Discussion by several of the members. 

a Colibaccilosis, ” by L. Van Es. 

_ This was a very interesting subject, and a very important 
S was shown by the lengthy discussion following being par- 

ted in by a majority of the members present, Dr. Williams 

ig where in New York state this disease alone causes an enor- 

. S Ic s to the dairy interests. 

horectomy,” by Ernest Schneider. 

This paper was very interesting and instructive, the doctor 

ne the various methods of operation on the different ani- 

Discussion by all the members. 
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Dr. J. W. Robinson reported several cases of glanders and 
farcy, and results of the mallein test on same. Discussion by 
Drs. Davidson, Crewe, Walsh and Van Es. 

C. H. Martin reported a case of Prolapse of the Intestines 
Following Castration, describing his method of reducing and the 
maintaining of same in the abdominal cavity. 

Discussion by Drs. Williams, Seed and Van Es. 

Dr. F. L. Cusack reported several cases of choke and the 
good results he had obtained from the hypodermic use of areco- — 
line. Discussion by several of the members. a 

Dr. J. W. Jackson reported results of a post mortem on a — 
hog and exhibited specimen of tubercular lesions. Discussion by 
a majority of the members. 

The meeting then adjourned until the following day atg a.m. — 


At 8.30 p. m. all assembled at the banquet hall of the Hotel — 
Gardner, where covers were laid for 40, and a sumptuous repast — 
was served jointly with the Live Stock Association. After the — 
cigars were lighted Toastmaster De Lancy called on Col. Wilson, — 
of the stockmen, who gave a talk on ‘“‘ Types of Breeds,’ compar- — 
ing the northern with the southern breeds. 

Toastmaster Van Es introduced Dr. W. L. Williams, and in — 
response for the veterinarians gave a talk.on “ Quacks and 4 
Quackery,” as related to the interests of the profession and to ~ 
the live stock interests. 4 

President Worst, of the Agricultural College, gave ; a very” 
interesting talk on live stock, college work, etc. 

Meeting called to order at 9.00 a. m. by President: Babcock, 
asking the pleasure of the members. 3 

It was moved by Anderson, seconded by Walsh, that we pro- 
ceed with paper of Dr. Williams. Carried. ’ 

Dr. Williams read a paper on the castration of cryptorchids, 
giving his methods in the various phases of the operation, both in 
the normal and abnormal conditions as they were found. is” 
paper was conceded as one of the very best ever produced on 
this subject and a general discussion followed by all the members. 

President Babcock then called on Dr. S. H. Ward, State 
Veterinarian of Minnesota, who gave us a very interesting al 
on contagious diseases, mentioning some of the unprofessi one 
and fraudulent work done in mallein and tuberculin testing re- 
ceived from various states, citing several cases where a retes 
showed typical reactions. 
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Dr. Van Es then stated that he had procured three cryptor- 
_chids for the clinic, and advised the members that one was for 
sale which could be bought for $60.00. The hat was passed and 
the amount collected in a very few minutes. 

_ The members then adjourned in a body to the operating room, 
where a three-year-old cryptorchid was already on the table and 
under the anesthetic. Dr. Williams proceeded with the opera- 
tion, withdrawing the vas deferens through the inguinal ring en- 
closed in a fold of the peritoneum, which he secured in that po- 
sition with forceps, and each member who wished made an ex- 
ploration of the parts. The animal was then destroyed, the ab- 
= inal walls laid back, viscera removed, when the testicle could 
seen in the pelvic cavity. 


_At 2.30 the meeting was again called to order by the presi- 

E Moved by Van Es, seconded by Crewe, that a vote of thanks 

re Bextended to Dr, Williams. Carried (rising vote). 

Moved by Schneider, seconded by Farmer, that copies of Dr, 
a\ Villiams’ paper be sent by the secretary to the AMERICAN VET- 
ERINARY Review and the Missouri Valley Veterinary Bulletin. 
carried. 

_ Moved by Taylor, seconded by Farley, that the Institute fea- 

ure be continued another year. Carried. 

_ Moved by Crewe, seconded by Schneider, that $125, or as 

uch as be necessary thereof, be appropriated for the use of the 

n nstitute Committee for the next year. Carried. 

- Moved by Simmons, seconded by McDonnell, that the next 

nual meeting be held at Fargo, N. D. , beginning on Wednes- 

pe the same week as the Tri-state Grain Growers’ Conven- 

— Carried. 

MW Moved by Dunham, seconded a Farley, that the first day of 

EB meeting next year be held down town under the auspices of 

quet Committee. Carried. 

_ Dr. Van Es notified the association that Dr, Williams would 

ther demonstrate his operation on two cryptorchids in the 

forenoon of the following day, to which the entire association 

‘reed to attend. 

President Babcock then announced the appointment of his 

mittees for the ensuing year. 

After notice of a social meeting at 5 p. m., the meeting ad- 

i ed until the next meeting, subject to call of the secretary. . 


C. H. Martin, Secretary. 
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GENESEE: VALLEY VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO- 
~ CIATION.’ 


. The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of this association was held 
at: tthe: Rochester Club House, Rochester, N. Y., on Friday, Janu-— 
ary. 7, 1910: Twenty-two members responded to the roll-call, 
also..the ‘following visitors: Doctors Hollingworth, of Utica, 
president of our state sitcsiac ; He E. ATS of Lyons; Dr. Chase, ‘ 
of Rochester, N.Y. : . 
_ts President J. Ez Smith ave an address and spoke of the 
friendly. feeling among our members and urged on all the neces- 
sity for strengthening this feeling, so that we would always treat” 
a competitor, asa brother, thereby commanding the respect of 
our clients and strengthening our social standing by so doing. _ 

The following were elected directors for the ensuing year: 
Doctors J. E. Smith, A. George Tegg, Warren E. Stocking, W. 
ef Dodds, H. S. Beebe, G. E. Kesler, O. B. French, J. H. Taylor, 

ICE, Cleaver, and L. R. Webber. p 

The following were elected as officers of the association : 

~ President—F. E. Cleaver. 

"Vice-president —L. R. Webber. 

* Secretary—J. H. Taylor. 

Treasurer—A. G. Tegg. 7 

- Censors—J. E. Smith, Warren E. Stocking, ¥ W.G. Dodds, H : 
S: ‘Beebe, G. C. Kesler, and O. B. French. E 


__ After lunch the meeting was called to order by the new 
elected president, Fred E. Cleaver, and the following resolut 
passed, amending our constitution : ig 
~~ Resolved, There shall be added to Article XI. the following 
to be known. as Section V. of Article XI.: Any legally auth 
ized practitioner of veterinary medicitie and surgery in so 
standing, residing outside of the counties of Monroe, Livingste 
Ontario, Wayne or Orleans, may become an. associate membe r 
this association by proceeding i in like manner as in Section I 
Article XI. He shall pay the same initiation fee, and the sé 
dues and assessments, and be subject to the by-laws and e itit 
to all the privileges of the association except vorng or. 
office. a 
. The Board of Censors reported favorably on the applicati 
of Alfred Tuxill, of Auburn, and R. Perkins, of Warsaw, 
election as associate members. They were elected. = 
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Be eoctars Bi Ss, Beebe and John O. Moore. each read. short,: 
ithy papers on “ Grease Heel,” which were followed. by a spir-. 
discussion, which brought out the fact that the. most. success-' 
atment was the application of hot antiseptic. poultices: or 
followed by astringents in glycerine or olive. oil. 
| ors A. Geo. Tegg and J. W. Corrigan. read papers om 
Purpura Hemorrhagica,” and the discussion was opened by 
) Stocking reporting a case in his own practice. A spirited 
sion followed these papers, participated in by Doctors Tegg, 
ester, Moore, Taylor, Corrigan, Webber and Johnson. 
> “D octors W. J. Payne and J. E. Smith each gave short talks 
n “ Agoturea and Its Treatment.” These talks brought out a. 
thy discussion. The men who treated their cases by keeping 
animals quiet by both care and treatment seemed to get the 
i results, Never urge a horse to get up until he is able to 


€ e question box was then opened and proved an interesting 
structive part of the program. 

A E Tege reported on the cases operated on at our July. meet= 
7 The cases all did well, excepting the gray horse with the 
on his, shoulder. This proved malignant and. did. not re- 


‘tor Risiliise worth entered the hall at this time, ‘and was 
an informal reception. He was introduced to each’ one 
t. The meeting adjourned at this time for. dinner, which 
ven by the association. Twenty-four sat down to the table 
i x o'clock. 
Z mater dinner the meeting was called to order and Doctor: 
worth was introduced as the speaker. He congratulated 
mn having such a harmonious and progressive association... He 
Rochester was known as a city of clean milk and that’ was, 
ie had appointed Doctor Tegg as a member of the Clean. 
nittee of the state society. He spoke of the necessity. 
“State meat inspection, establishment of central slaughter 
IS ses, nder the control of inspectors, veterinary surgeons being 
10g sanitarians. 
ie following resolution was passed : 
Whereas, It has come to our knowledge that only about one~ 
rd of the meat consumed in this state is inspected, and that 
: ne the slaughter houses at which the remaining two-thirds 
yfhtered are unsanitary, be it 
Sc ved, That we ask the legislature to enact such laws as 
cessary to establish proper and thorough inspection of all 
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meat slaughtered in the state, also that central abbatoirs be estab- 
lished to facilitate such inspection. And that said inspection be — 
done by competent veterinary surgeons under the Bureau of Vet- 
erinary Service of the Department of Agriculture. 

Prof. V. A. Moore was elected an honorary member of the 
association in recognition of his work for the veterinary pro- 
fession. 


J. H. Taytor, Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO- — 
CIATION. | 


The regular quarterly meeting of this association was held 
at Einstein’s Hall, Fresno, California, on Wednesday, March 9, © 
IQIO. 

The meeting was called to order at 10.30 A. M. by the presi- 
dent, Dr. David F. Fox, of Sacramento. 

Owing to the absence of the secretary, Dr. J. J. Hogarty, — 
the president appointed R. A. Archibald as secretary pro tem. 

Roll call showed the presence of the following members: Drs. 
J. F. Ast, James Boyd, L. A. Covel, W. F. Betzold, Geo. Gordon, 
Frank Griffith, Chas. Keane, W. W. Thomas, B. D. Holt, C. M. 
Haring, W. A. Seabury, L. A. Tuttle, P. He Browning, L. A. 
Danielson, Chas. Sears, J. P. Iverson, E. J. Creely, R. A. Archi- 
bald, D. F, Fox, Otis A: Longley, T. L. Dardis, Geo. S. Rey, F. 
E. Twining and A. J. Sorensen. a 

The following visitors were present: Drs. B. Williams, Geo. 
Edwards, B. F. Ellis, and Wm. S. J. Strauss, editor of the Cali- 
fornia Live Stock and Dairy Journal. 4 

Minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved as 
read. 

Under the head of reports of Board of Examiners and Com- 
mittees, the Board of Examiners reported favorably upon the ap- 
plications of Drs. W. J. C. Ramsay, B. D. Holt and George C. 
Taylor. The report upon motion was accepted and placed m1 
file. 738 Gq 
Dr. R. A. Archibald as chairman of the Committee on En 
tertainment of the A. V. M. A. reported progress. He stated th 
complete arrangements had been made as far as headquarter 
hotel accomodations and a place of meeting were concerned. EF 
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irged the members to look out for and locate suitable cases for 
clinical demonstrations. He also urged the members to send in 
th sir subscriptions as soon as possible i in order that the Commit- 
> might know at an early date just how much funds would be 
“ye 

available. The report was received and the committee given fur- 
+ time. 


on The following splieants applied for membership in the As- 
ociation : 

_ Dr. L. A. Tuttle, San Francisco, graduate of the San Fran- 
us 0 Veterinary College. 

or Geo. S. Rey, Dinuba, graduate of the San Francisco Vet- 
ry College. 

aH A. J. Rydberg, San Rafael, gratusie of the San Fran- 
isco Veterinary College. 

“De A. R. Asbill, Eureka, graduate of the San Francisco Vet- 
inary College. 

P Dr. Chas. TL Sears, Bakersfield, licentiate. 

EDr. W. A. Seabury, Coalinga, Grand Rapids Veterinary Col- 


© Dr. W. W. Thomas, Merced, Western Veterinary College. 

es _ The same having paid their initiation fees, their applications 
2 referred to the Board of Examiners to be reported upon at 
meeting. — 

Under the head of Admission of New Members, the following 
Boel elected to active membership : 

. W. J. C. Ramsay, graduate of the San Francisco Vet- 
inary College. 

__Dr. B. D. Holt, graduate of the San Francisco Seon weed 


Ba 


D EGedrge C. Taylor, graduate of the San Francisco Veter 
y College. 

‘Un der the head of New Business, the secretary read a com- 

ation from Dr. Lyman, secretary of the A. V. M. A., 

= the association to elect delegates to the 1910 rachis iit 

n Francisco, 

Upon motion, duly seconded and carried, the president ap- 

in red the following delegates to the meeting of the A. V. M. 

Drs. R. A. Archibald, H. H. Hicks, Chas. Keane, H. A. 

3 cer and C. M. Haring. 

\ communication was also read from Dr. H. A. Spencer re- 

retting his inability to attend the meeting and urging upon the 

( me rs the necessity of assisting the Entertainment Commit- 


ee 
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teen in every way possible in order to make the A. V. M. A. meet- — 
ing the most successful in its history. The letter evoked much ~ 
applause. 

The following bills against the association were presented: 
J. J. Hogarty, letter heads, circular letters, postal cards and 
stamps, $10.85, and O. A. Longley, rent of Einstein’s Hall, © 
$7.50. The same being found to be correct, upon motion duly 
second and carried, warrants were drawn on the treasurer for the 
several amounts. 

The hour of 12 M. having arrived, the meeting upon motion 
adjourned to meet in the afternoon at 2 P. M. 

The meeting reconvened at 2 P. M. President Dr. David F. 
Fox in the chair. 

The reading of papers and discussions were taken up. 

Under this head Dr. P. H. Browning, of San Jose, was called 
upon and responded by reading a very interesting paper dealing 
with the various intellectual and entertainment features of the 
coming meeting of the A. V. M. A. He urged the members — 
to bring their wives and other female relatives and to come pre- ~ 
pared for the time of their lives, as he was willing to give a per- ~ 
sonal guarantee that there would be something doing all the time. 

Dr. R. A. Archibald, of Oakland, addressed the meeting upon 
the subject matter of “ Passive Hyperemia as a Therapeutic 
Agent.’ The address was followed by a brisk discussion, which 
nearly all present joined. 

The subject matter of glanders was brought up and was dis- 
cussed by Drs. Keane, Iverson, Fox, Haring, Boyd, Holt and 
others, and in this discussion Dr. Archibald was requested to 
talk upon the mallein reaction and the many peculiar features i 
cidental thereto. Dr. Archibald responded by discussing in ¢ 
tail the nature of mallein and tuberculin. The peculiarities of 
the pathological changes that were produced by glanders and 
tuberculosis and the reasons why mallein and tuberculin did not 
produce reactions in healthy animals or recent reactors and why 
they did produce reactions in diseased individuals. ‘a 


Dr. A. J. Sorenson, of Modesto, then read a very interesting 
and instructive paper upon “ Granular Venereal Disease of 
Sometimes Called Vaginal Catarrh or Infectious Vagniti a 
The paper was followed by an exceedingly interesting discussiot 
in which nearly all present participated. The discussion brough 
forth the fact that there was great need of a thorough investigz 
tion of this cattle scourge and it resulted in a motion authorizi 
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nd instructing the president to appoint an investigating commit- 
tee whose duty it will be to investigate this disease and make a 
report at the next quarterly meeting. 
a The president appointed Drs. Haring, Longley, Sorenson and 
oyd. 
=f "The time for adjourning being at hand, the president called 
for a report from the Committee on Arrangements to make sug- 
sstions as to the next place of meeting. Dr. Browning invited 
the members to meet in San Jose and Dr. Haring extended an 
vitation to meet at Davis at the Experimental Farm. Upon 
putting the matter to a vote, Davis was unanimously selected as 
‘a place of meeting. 
i The president appointed the following as essayists for the 
ne: meeting: Drs. Haring, Creely, Ast and Archibald. 
_ There being no further business to come before the associa- 
ior , upon motion duly seconded and carried, it adjourned to meet 
1 Davis on the second Wednesday in June, IQIO. 


CLINIC. 


a4 eae to the meeting a very interesting clinic was held at Dr. 
is A. Longley’s Hospital, during which a number of interest- 
x cases were presented for diagnosis. One of the most interest- 
y cases was a large draught stallion presenting what was sup- 
os ed to be a tumor of Bursetta origin hanging from the ab- 
a just in front of the naval, and weighing in the neighbor- 
cod : lof 40 to 50 pounds. 

. Edward J. Creely operated upon a mule affected with con- 
sd tendons, and Dr. R. A. Archibald demonstrated a Quit- 
F operation. 


R. A. ARCHIBALD, Secretary pro tem. 


LA. 1 VET ERINARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
- CHICAGO. 


at - regular monthly meeting was held April 8, 1910, at 8 p. 
_ The meeting was well attended and most of the members 
took active part in the discussion of the papers presented. 
a behalf of the Animal Food Hygiene Committee, Dr. H. 
son read a very interesting paper on “ Meat Poisoning.” 
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Dr. G. E. Maxwell read an instructive paper on “* Immunity.” 
In the discussion which followed, these questions are a few, of © 
those which arose: | 

1. Why are men not more often infected with tuberculosis ; 
on the killing floor ¢ q 

2. Why is the deep bay horse used in the production of serum? — 

3. How is immunity to Texas Fever maintained ? 3 

Dr. J. Myers and Dr. Max Siereveld were admitted to active | 
membership. Mr. A. H. Roop, chief chemist for the Chicago — 
Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry was admitted to- 
Honorary Membership. 

Adjournment was agreed upon at 11 p.m. The next regular 
meeting occurs on the eve of the second Friday in May. 


H. A. SmirH, M.D.V., Secretary-Treasurer. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK-AMERICAN 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The regular annual meeting of the Alumii Association of th tt 
Veterinary Department of New York University was held in th e 
college building on Wednesday, April 20, Ig10, at 3 0 ‘clock p. m. 
The president, Dr. T. Earle Budd, in the chair. A fair atte 
ance of members was present. a 

The roll-call being dispensed with, the minutes of previot 
meeting were read and approved. 

The matter of dues and collections was discussed, and upor 
motion the secretary was instructed to notify each member of th 
association that all back dues were cancelled and all mem 
were in good standing to the close of the year 1909. The secre- 
tary was also instructed to mail each member of the association a 
bill for dues, dating from January I, IgIo. Ba, 

The executive committee reported ‘that the annual banqu 
the Alumni Association, to be held at Reisenweber’s at 7 co 
in the evening, would have the largest attendance of a i 
history of the association. 

Library Committee reported progress. : ey 

Treasurer’s report of balance of $10.00 was accepted, a 
upon motion, the secretary was instructed to communicate wil 
Dr. L. L. Glynn, the outgoing secretary, and ask him to forw 
amount of treasury account. it 
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- The class of 1910, upon motion, was admitted to membership 
og a whole, upon complying with the by-laws of the association. 
Election of officers resulted as follows: 

_ President—Dr. R. S. McKellar. 

_ Vice-President—Dr. W. C. Miller. 

Secretary—Dr. J. F. Carey. 

Treasurer—Dr. H. F. Harms. 

a Vader the head of New Business the matter of appointing a 

de elegate of the Alumni Association to attend the forty-seventh 

ius! meeting of the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 

| Son, to be held in San Francisco, California, on September 6, 7, 8, 

9 1910. Upon motion Dr. L. L. Glynn was appointed a delegate 

_ to represent the Alumni Association at said meeting. 

_ The subject of certificates for members of the Alumni Asso- 

ci os was discussed thoroughly, and upon motion the secre- 

instructed when sending bill for dues to add 50c. to 

Ip a ta the cost of certificate, explaining same to members, 

and when there was available funds in the treasury, the certificates 

be sent to each member. 

Uae motion meeting was adjourned. 

_ The banquet wes_a decided success, having a larger attend- 
ince than any held fofa long period. Many fine addresses were 
stened to with great pleasure. ' 


J. F. Carey, Secretary. 


ef 
THe Colorado State Veterinary Medical Examining Board 
fll hold a summer examination June 3 and 4, 1910, for gradu- 
ss who wish to obtain a licence to practice in that state. The 
a uminations will be held at the Capitol, Denver, Colo. Applica- 
pPianks can be obtained from the secretary, Dr. W. W. Yard, 
oom 18, Capitol Building, Denver, Colo. — 

_ Dr. J. F. De Vine, chief veterinarian of the New York 
State Department of Agriculture, entertained the Physicians’ 
Aub of Orange County at his home in Goshen, on the evening of 
April 23d last, when he addressed them on the “ Relation of the 
fedical and Veterinary Professions.” Dr. De Vine is himself 
member of the club, which suggests that his relation to the 
medical profession is very close, his medical brethren regarding 
a as a physician, even though his patients are not of the hu- 
lan race. It is such men as Dr. De Vine who do so much to 
. * the two branches of medical science. 


b) i. 
ee 
| - 
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NEWS AND ITEMS. 


Dr. RtcHArp H. Power, of Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., has } 
resigned from the army service to resume general practice, enter- 
ing into a partnership with Dr. J. M. Creamer, Portland, Oregon. ~ 


THE annual meeting of the Missouri Valley Veterinary Assos J 
ciation will be held in Omaha, Neb., in July, Every one living 
in the Middle Ms est should begin to plan now to attend this ane . 
ing. i 

Tue Kansas Crry VETERINARY Courses held te vhawed | 
commencement exercises on March 13 last, in the Sun wal 


ef the College Building, it was a most eajovalye’ oceasion, | 
a large attendance. 


Russia participates in the International ygiene 
Dresden, 1911. The Russian Duma haséippropriated em 
of 102,000 roubles for the Russian Department of the internia-— 
tional Hygiene Exhibition, Dresden, 191. M5 


Tue. INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE ASSOCIATION ta 
fourteenth annual meeting in the College Building, Indiz 1s 
on April tr. After the usual routine of busines’, which termit 
ated- with the election of officers for the ensuing year, a litera 
program on up-to-date therapeutics was indulged in. 


Dr. Horace B. F. Jervis writes from Oxford Rectory, Sui 
folk, England, under date of April 6, requesting his future r 
bers of the Review to be sent to his home address, Ho ulte 
Maine, and states that he has had a great course under Sir Je 
McFadyean. He adds that the REVIEW has been a most welcot 
visitor while abroad. - 


Dr: J.-F. WINCHESTER, Tawresees Mass., gave an 

‘ Tuberculosis, : Its Cause and Its Cure,” at the Rivers 
gregational Church. of that place, on April 25. ‘The 3 ad 
was- given in connection with the anti- tuberculosis . car 
being waged in that city, and was interesting and instru 
The doctor had a large and very attentive audience. 
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EUROPEAN CHRONICLES. 
By Paris, April 15, 1910. 
at 
SA Lirtte ABout ANAPHYLAxy. Anaphylaxy is one of the 
os - interesting subjects which occupies at present the attention 
a erimental physiopathologists and of bacteriologists; and 
e ,. blet published. by Dr. P. F. Armand Dielille, in 
xe O- wore Medico-Chirurgical is indeed coming-out at the proper 
MC, presenting as it does the subject in a very concise 


wie 


8 nt he name of anaphylaxy was created by Charles Richet 
1902. It applies to the state of specific vulnerability that 
1 organism may acquire with a second inoculation of some 
famic substance, which at the first injection had been indif- 
rent or only slightly toxic. 

1 t us glance briefly into the history of the question. In 
02 Bereties Richet, while studying the properties of actino- 
(a poison extracted from the tentacles of actine), had 
er ved that if, after injecting a dog with a given dose (not 
ad| y) of this poison and when he had returned to perfect 
th, say three weeks later, a second injection smaller than the 
t was made, death of the animal would follow very rapidly. 
oe of being strengthened, the organism then had become 
re sensible to the toxic substance, which was possessed of a 
279 
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special anaphylactic property and consequently, concluded 
Richet, the acquired hypersensibility of the organism for this 
poison could be called anaphylaxy, a name now consecrated by 
as Gl tyes 3 * Te ean 
But to this discovery of Richet, others wére soéf>added.: 
First came the facts observed by Arthus. It is known that 
the injection of horse serum is not at all toxic to healthy rabbits, 
and that Io c.c. of it can be injected under the skin or in the 
peritoneum of this animal without giving rise to any accident. 
But, and here comes the discovery of Arthus, if at intervals of 
several days, repeated injections-of 5 c.c. of this serum are made, 
it will soon be observed that the injection began to give rise to 
a local swelling at the point of inoculation, which will become — 
more serious as new injections will take place and after, say, the 
fifth or sixth may be followed by gangrene and necrosis. Ii 
the injections are continued, when the animal will have received 
six or eight and if instead of making them subcutaneously they — 
are thrown in the general circulation by one vein of the ear, 
death will take place in a few minutes with the intravascular 
injection of only 2 c.c. Sometimes there will only be acute 
convulsions and the animal may live for a few weeks after. For 
Arthus these results are analogous to the anaphylaxy of Richet. 
And then came the observations of Von Pirquet and Schick, 
who had noticed that while some poisons, virus and organic 
serum, require to produce their toxic effects, a defined period of 
incubation, which seems to be in proportion with the modifica- 
tions of their toxic elements by the organisms, it is to be ob- 
served in relation to a second inoculation of those substanc 


is much shorter; and besides, that the toxic effects are 
times much more severe. 

Since these discoveries researches have been started every- 
where and experimental anaphylaxy has been for many a zt 
field to work upon so as to arrive at a practical: application in 
pathology of the reactions observed and to a better explanatio 
_ of pathological manifestations which may be found by th 
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Rsohylactic state. The serum disease, reactions of tuberculin, 
limentary intoxication by fishes, molluscs, etc., idiosyncrasies to 
eggs, to milk, etc., etc., are among those. 


* 
uw Ed 


As the results of the many experiments made and facts ob- 
ed, the phenomena of anaphylaxy are beginning to be better 
understood and described, but yet there are many that still 
remain obscure and upon which. we have up to this- day no 
experimental notion. The theories advanced to explain them are 
st till far from allowing a complete satisfaction for the mind of 
the inquirer. These theories are numerous and among them 
our principal ones prevail. 3 
That of Richet, who admits that the organism acquires 
maps when it is placed in such condition that by a small 
, not deadly, of the injected poison, it can give rise to the 
aation of a new product, which requires for its production a 
eriod of 12 or 18 days. This product Richet calls roxogenine. 
a ien a second dose of poison is introduced into the organism 
sets with the toxogenine which, uniting with it, produces a 
y poison, apotoxrine, of an absolutely different nature and 
i‘ etution from that of the poison introduced in the first and 
cond injection, as it-kills when given in proper condition with 
symptomatology entirely different from that which character- 
es the action of the poison itself. 

Von Pirquet and Schick have tried to explain anaphylactic 
lanifestations with the anticorps theory of Ehrlich. For them 
€ introduction of a foreign body, toxic or not, acting as 
itigene, gives rise to the formation of anticorps, whose elabora- 
on requires a certain duration of 10 or 12 days. If after that 
riod, which corresponds about with the disparition of the 
, another antigene is introduced, there takes place in the 
organism a sudden union between the anticorps and the antigene, 
which is manifested by the ie tap raga of anaphylactic’ 


i 


c cic ents. 
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In his theory for Nicolle the introduction of any antigene 
(cell, microbe or toxine) in a foreign organism, gives rise to — 
the formation of two kinds of anticorps, some coagulating, — 
others decoagulating or lytic, to which he gives, according to the 
antigene injected, the name of cyto-coaguline and cytolysine, of 
bacterio-agglutinine and bacterio-lysine, of toxino-coaguline and — 
toxino-lysines. According to the predominance of the coagulines 
and of the lysines, phenomena of immunity or of hypersensi- 
bility are presented. | 

And finally in the theory of Besredka the injection of a small 
quantity of antigene gives rise to the production of a specific 
anticorps which he calls sensibilisine. This sensibilisine to de- 
velop itself requires a certain length of time; in average ten 
or twelve days, according to the animal. This sensibilisine fixes 
itself upon the nervous system, impregnates it in such a manner 
that after the introduction of a new dose of antigene the ana- 
phylactic effects take place. 

After all, all these theories are yet leaving the inquirer in 
doubt and it is for that reason that Dr. Armand Delille con- 
cludes his pamphlet in saying ‘“ Taking in consideration clinical 
and experimental facts, one may recognize that there exists a 
certain number of substances of organic origin which, intro- 
duced a first time in the organism in not nocive dose, have t 
property of producing in said organism, after a defined length 
of time, a state of anaphylaxy; that is, an excessive sensibility 
towards reduced doses of the same substance which gives rise 
to no disturbance in a new organism. This state of anaphylaxy 
seems to be connected with the development in the organism 0 


serum of blood, as long as, by the introduction of this serum if 
another individual of the same specie, this individual is i 
mediately placed in a state of anaphylaxy.” 

Last conclusion: In the state of science, it is difficult F 
formulate an absolutely satisfactory theory to explain the phe 
nomenas of anaphylaxy. Yet one is authorized to think thé 
there results after the anaphylactizing injection, elaboration 0! 
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3 m anticorps which has the property, by. its action upon the 
ajected antigene, to remove its toxicity, concealed or counter- 
, alanced by other substances introduced in the same time as it 


cake us wait for more light on the subject, and yet benefit 
y what we know of it. 


yg ts * 


| * * 
Tue VererrNarian’s ResponstBitities.—When only act- 
ing as physician, the veterinarian’s responsibilities are merely of 
a self-moral nature, as it is not likely that, except under very 
exceptional circumstances, suits before a court of law would 
ve to be defended by him, because of an improper treatment 
r of mistake in such. It is not so, however, when his services 
re those pertaining to surgery, for which peculiar conditions 
né y present themselves in which carelessness, errars or improper 
manipulations may have resulted in detriments of various nature 
| ywards the owner of an animal. : 
a p Of course in every country there are laws which have for 
eir Object the protection of those that may be actors on such 
sions. There are laws which will protect the owner, and 
hers which also defend the surgeon. Laws which tell what 
elessness, errors or improper manipulations (or in other 
“big manifest riegligence’”’) are, and they bind the 
urgeon to not fall into them under stated penalties. But are 
1ese laws perfect, and can they find their application in every 
stance? These are questions which may not be answered 
rably in all cases and for which undoubtedly the surgeon 
ay have, or must take, special measures, by special understand- 
g with the owner of the animal which is to be submitted to an 


"For instance. Many years ago when casting tables were not 
ented, a veterinarian that some among us may remember, had 
> t throw a horse for firing a hock. The horse broke his back. 
An 1 accident resulting from the improper or rather careless 
mi nan: ipulations of the surgeon. He had to pay a large amount. 


” 
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Was he really at fault? Yes, if not entirely from lack of at-— 
tention to his patient (although it was not perfect), because the 
owner had not been aware of the possibility of the accident and 
had not been acquainted with the necessity for casting the horse. — 
I believe these were the facts. The professional results were that — 
from that day no veterinarian threw a horse down unless the 
owner was notified of the risks, that he gave his consent, assum- 
ing all the chances; of course with the proviso that the surgeon — 
would take all the necessary precautions which were then known 
against the possibility of an accident. 

If the law in this case did protect the owner, it had also a_ 
very good effect on the surgeon; who learned how to protect 
himself. I do not know positively, but I feel pretty certain that 
even to-day the veterinarian who has not the use of a casting 
table will protect himself as they did in the days I refer to. It 
is true that the accident is very rare, but as long as it may take 
place and that difficulties at law may be the consequences, let ~ 
him protect himself. 


This question of responsibility has also been considered some 
time ago in the Deutsche Tierartzliche Wochenschrift and re- 
corded in the Revue Générale under the heading of Is a Vetert- 
narian Obliged to Resort to Antiseptic Treatment of Wounds? 

A German veterinarian was called to treat an animal for a 


ference was impossible and it was necessary to cast him aft 
giving him an intravenous injection of chloral.. This was mad 
in the jugular with a syringe carrying a rubber tube attached 
a glass funnel. Everything had been minutiously cleaned, 
the skin was not disinfected. The operation was a success. 
horse got up and was taken to his stall. In the evening, hoy 
ever, an enormous swelling had taken place all over the neck 
asphyxia was threatening and temporary tracheotomy had to 1 
performed at once. Yet the horse died after three days. 
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Then the owner started a suit for damages against the prac- 
_titioner, claiming that the horse had died from blood poisoning 
because the skin had not been disinfected before the operation 
_ and before the injection of chloral. Fortunately the post mortem 
had not been made and the cause of death could not be estab- 
lished and still less the proof of the professional fault of the 
veterinarian. Consulted in relation to the above on the question, 
“Ts a Veterinarian Obliged to Resort to the Antiseptic Treat- 
-ment of Wounds?” Professor Frick, of Hanover, took the prac- 
tical point of view of the question and stated that often “ we 
are building illusions on the cause of the recovery of a patient 
and that we attribute its merits to the antiseptic measures that 
we have used, and again that it happens that with the most 
“tminutious attentions, we are unable to avoid a complication. It 
is proper to leave the practitioner judge what he ought to do 
and to bear in mind that in case of law suits, it is always an 


However, this case reminds us of one which occurred in 
' our own hands. Called at night to a case of colic, we made 
: taneous injection of morphine. Forty-eight hours after 
e horse had an acute attack of tetanus which carried him off 
short time. Fortunately antiseptic precautions were not 
known in those days or perhaps we would have had a case similar 
to that of the German veterinarian. 
Antitetanic serum was not known either. 
If it had been evidently we would not have resorted to it 
or a prick from a Pravaz’s syringe. And yet, now that the 
of this serum is so common, can there not be occasion where 
responsibility of the practitioner may be engaged, should its 
_ use have been omitted? 

_ The question has almost been positively put and discussed at 
of the seatings of the Societe Centrale of Paris. It was 
t about as a sequale to a report made by one of the mem- 
upon a paper relating to the question I have alluded to some 


cs 


_ time ago, namely, the necessity of one or more injections of 
ae . 
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antitetanic serum in some stated operations; principally that of 
castration. In the report that subject was treated and to 
strengthen the point the opinion of a magistrate of renown had 
been asked for, given and mentioned, in which the conclusions 
were that the responsibility rested with the careless surgeon for 
not using it, and therefore for the right of the owner to sue for 
damages in case of accident, conclusions that could not be enter- 
tained. 

The use of antitetanic serum is not obligatory and must be 
left to the judgment of the surgeon. Leaving the question aside 
of whether or not the fact of its use might not be considered as 
a scientific progress and therefore obligatory in some light, the 
probable and sure way to avoid trouble is to resort to the meas- | 
ure indicated in the case mentioned at the beginning of this © 
article, namely, suggest its use to the owner and if declined let 
him assume all the risks. This would seem the safer and busi- — 
ness-like manner. Anyhow it would relieve the veterinarian of — 
all responsibility. | 


* 
* * 


SIGN OF STRAUSS AND VAGINALITIS IN EXPERIMENTAL — 
Diacnosis.—The conclusions to be drawn from the indications 4 
obtained by the inoculations of glanders virus in the peritoneum — 
of Guinea pigs are well known and the method is of daily prac- — 
tice for the diagnosis of glanders. The orchitis that develops 
has been first and for a long time considered as essentially 
pathognomonic of the existence of glanders until other experi-— 
ments had come.to show that this. orchitis was not only a mani-— 
festation of glanders, but that other microbes would give es 
to the same pathological manifestation. ae 

Indeed, many experimenters have inoculated in the peritouial 
um of male Guinea pigs the virus of tuberculosis and with them 
the existence of the vaginalitis followed the inoculation. ad 

Prof. Panisset experimenting in the same direction injected — 
‘in the peritoneum of Guinea pigs human tuberculous bacillus 
and also found at post mortem of the animals that died with 
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_ tuberculosis that there were miliary tuberculous deposits on the 
_ testicular muscles, on the testicles and on the epididymis. And 
_ from these results the question presented itself to his mind: 
Has the bacillus of Koch a specific affinity for the vaginal sheath 
of the male Guinea pig? 

He inoculated Guinea pigs in the peritoneum with very weak 
_ doses of virulent human bacillus and found vagino-scrotal lesions 
perfectly typical. With one 1,000th of milligramm of fresh 
_ bacillus, a Guinea pig died in 75 days and presented at post 
‘mortem besides the pulmonary lesions, grey and yellow miliary 
tubercles on the testicular muscles, the testicles and epididymis 
_ with also some in the adipose tissue. With one 10,o00th and 
even one 100,000th of a milligram Panisset realized the same 
lesions. In following, during life, the development of these 
_ lesions, one can quite easily perceive the fine granulations de- 
_ veloping on the testicles and testicular muscles. And the atrophy 
_ of the testicular structure is readily noticed. It becomes harder. 
_ One or the other of the testicles, or. sometimes both, become 
_ firmly attached by adherences which take place between the 
_ layers of the serous membrane and a time soon occurs when the 
_ organs can no longer be moved up and down nor pressed back 
into the abdomen. In using pus taken from bovine tuberculosis 
_ or from lesions obtained on Guinea pigs, similar conditions were 
_ also observed during life or at post mortem. But in three cases 
out of eight there was besides, a true orchitis. 

This localization of the manifestations upon the testicular 
serous membrane has some importance to the point of vieW of 
_ the diagnosis of glanders. Pulmonary tuberculosis in horses 
“assumes atypical forms, glanders and tuberculosis may both 
_ exist in one animal and in those cases, indications given by a 
_ male Guinea pig might give rise to errors if the experimenter 
had only noticed the presence of the testicular swelling. 

____ Panisset recalls a case where orchitis had been noticed as 
_ the result of inoculation made in the peritoneum of three Guinea 
_ Pigs, with pulmonary lesions obtained from a horse which had 
_ given a doubtful reaction to mallein. When Nocard was con- 
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sulted, he pronounced the case to be one of tuberculosis and not 
one of glanders. Such error may occur again and in the presence 
of the reaction of Strauss, it can be avoided only by the bacterio- 
logical examination of the lesions. 

These interesting experiments of Panisset have lately been 
confirmed by those of Prof. Basset who relates them at the 
Societe Centrale of Paris. He inoculated pleuritic exudate of 
tuberculous animals in the peritoneum of male Guinea pigs. One 
month after he found the testicles completely immobilized, and 
when the animals died with generalized tuberculosis he ob- 
served that the vaginal cavity had disappeared and that their 
layers were firmly united by a sheath of fibrous tissue. Basset 
also concludes that many are the microbes which, when injected 
in the same manner, will show an elective capacity more or less 
marked, for the vaginal serous membrane, that the bacillus of 
Koch is one of those, and that the sign of Strauss must be ac- — 
cepted with certain circumscription. In such experimental — 
diagnosis symptoms and lesions must, of course, be taken into 
consideration; but to those, bacteriological examination, if it 
does not’ impose itself, it at least ought to be added. 


* * * ; a 
How Mucu Bioop Can Be Taken From a HorsE‘—lt 

has been related some time ago by the distinguished veterinarian, — 
Mr. Prevot, who has charge at the French Pasteur Institute of — 
the Department.for the preparation of serums. The very curious 
observations that he presented, give an idea of what answer the 
heading of this note demands. The figures are certainly surpris- 
ing and at least unexpected. Here, for instance, there is a horse — 
which, since March, 1897, has furnished 2,038 litres of blood. — 
Eleven years old when he entered the service he is now 23 years 
old, he has given four times his weight in blood and appears not 
the least disturbed by the removal of such quantity of his cireu- 
lating fluid. Another horse, that died at the age of 28 years, 
has given, during his stay at the Institute, 2,600 litres of bloc ds; 
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As he weighed only 425 kilograms, he has furnished six times 

_ his own weight of blood. 

P These repeated bleedings, says Mr. Drouin in his report upon 
_ the statements of Mr. Prevot, do not interfere at all with the 
_ inerease in the weight of the animal. One horse which weighed 
_ 480 kilogramms in 1902 when g years old and which actually 
weighs 536 kilogramms although he has already furnished 836 
litres of blood. Another, -aged 8 years, when he entered the 
_ Institute in 1902 weighed 435 kilogramms, since he has had 782 
litres of blood taken from him and yet he has gained 81 kilo- 
_ gramms in flesh, weighing 516 kilogramms. 
Sometimes the quantities of blood extracted went beyond 
% ‘the adopted limits, for one reason or another, and one case is 
_ mentioned when an average of one litre per day was taken from 
one horse, 246 litres being drawn from him between February 
10 and November 26. But all the horses of the Institute are 
submitted to large periodical bleedings and the number is no 
_ longer counted of those which have given 1,000 litres of blood. 
~What wonderful power, continues Mr. Drouin, must a healthy 
organism possess to repair such losses of blood! What can 
_ remain after all those venesections of the primitive mass of 
blood? The animal must have an entirely new supply of blood. 
In his article, Prevot mentions that most of the horses used 
for the preparation of serum die late; specially if they can resist 
“the first venesections. At any rate, it results from all these ob- 
servations, that bleeding is comparatively harmless, and that if 
wish to lower the blood pressure to avoid internal hemorr- 
% hage or to remove from the organism products of microbian 
a ntoxication the veterinarians do not need to hesitate in resorting 
to it. If it has not been absolutely necessary, nothing serious 
Wi result from it as the new blood will soon have taken the 
_ Place of the one removed. 
Many of the facts related above may have already been ob- 
: ed, but with all that their publication cannot fail but be 
in eresting. 


end vo 
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ADRENALINE—Its Uses ANnp_ INpications.—Prof. K. 
Winslow in the last edition of his excellent work on Veterinary 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics has presented to his readers 
in the chapter on Medicinal Agents of animal origin, a very good 
history of Adrenaline. In the revised edition of his work Prof. 
Kaufmann relates amongst the physiological effects one of inter- 
est which I have not seen mentioned in Winslow. I hope he 
will permit me to refer to it. 

Kaufmann says: “ Besides vasoconstriction and anesthesic 
effects the subcutaneous injection of a solution at I p 1,000 will 
in the horse, give rise to a very peculiar symptom: yiz., the 
apparition of a local sudation which remains exclusively along 
the lymphatic blood vessels, rendering their course most evident 
and leaving the intervals between the lymphatics dry. This suda- 
tion appears about one hour after the injection and lasts several 
hours. The next day and several after, the marks of this 
sudation remain indicated on the hairs which have an aspect 
different from those of surrounding parts and which cannot be 
removed at once by brushing or with the use of the curry comb.” 

In relation to the administration of adrenaline, Prof. Josué 
in the Presse Medicale remarks: The way to introduce this — 
drug is essential to bear in mifd. It must not be injected in 
veins, the lungs or the trachea; as experimentally, it has been 
followed with acute pulmonary cedema and death with even — 
relatively small doses. Exception may be made, however, for 
cases of imminent death from operative shock or cardiac — 
asthenia. Injected in the subcutaneous tissue it is less toxic and — 
then does not produce the arterial lesions of atheroma as when — 
used with animals of experiments when it is given in the veins. — 
Accidents of intoxication are still less frequent when the drug is — 
given per oris. According to Josué, adrenaline can be given for 
a long time, two years in one recorded case. = 

At any rate, it is pretty certain that so far adrenaline applica- 
tions need yet confirmation and that they remain under the de-— 
pendency of three special and essential pharmaco-dynamie prop-— 
erties. One degree an hypertensive vaso-constrictive action, 2 
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degrees an assisting action to the surrenal secretion, 3 degrees a 
strengthening action towards that of the alkaloids. 

The posology of adrenaline is also still the subject of con- 
troversy, and speaking of it, Dr. Martinet says that to it an old 
saying can be well applied: Not Too MUCH, NOT TOO LITTLE, 
_ NOT TOO OFTEN AND NOT TOO LONG. 

Not too much as its peculiarly active substance may, in high 
doses promote alarming symptoms, even if they soon pass off. 
Not too little, as its effects are then absent. 

: Not too long nor too often as it is eliminated very slow and 
_ its administration may bring about accidents of intolerance due 
_ to accumulation. 

Probably in veterinary medicine, the benefits gained by the 
use of adrenaline will remain principally with external use as 
demonstrated by the experiments of Prof. Dupuy and Van den 
_ Eckhout, of Bruxelles. 


* 
* * 

__ Brstiocrapuic Notices.—Among the communications that 
I have received lately either as exchanges, complimentary or 
others, I find some which are deserving considerable attention. 
For instance, the January number of the Agricultural Journal of 
the Cape of Good Hope contains some remarks from R. W. 
Dixon, M.R.C.V.S., on East Coast Fever or Rhodesian Red- 
water, Tropical Piroplasmosis; and from Director W. Robert- 
‘son, M.R.C.V.S., Notes on Some Diseases of Ostriches. 
_ These articles are for general information, it is true, ad- 
dressed to farmers, stock and ostrich raisers, but they are never- 
theless very instructive, and while one would like to find in them 
ee thaps a little more strictly scientific and complete information, 

ese are yet of valuable importance and just for the object 
_ they have in view. 
The part of the article of Director Robertson referring to 
‘paralysis of the limbs of ostriches is very interesting. “ The 
_ disease is sudden in onset. * * * Birds are suddenly af- 
" fected, principally young birds. * * * Some are suddenly 
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affected quite yellow with fat, and in the pick of condi- 
tion. * * * There seems to be a complete absence of pain. 
* * * At first the animal makes strenuous and! constant 
efforts to rise, but in a few days gives up the attempt. * * * 
They may live for months without improving. 
The illustrations that are reproduced are very suggestive of the 
symptoms and condition presented by the birds. In the article 
referred to a few cases are described and also the post mortem. 


x * OK” 


Fic. 1.—Showing Ostrich affected with paralysis attempting to rise. 


Inquiries into the pathogeny of the disease have brought out 
the facts that there has always been found in the inflamed 
membrane of the bowels, a short bacillus, fairly regular in shape, 
stained by the ordinary aniline dyes and not by the Gram. Ex- 
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periments of inoculation of bouillons of cultures of this bacillus; 
“most certainly the casual agent of the disease” have resulted 
in giving rise to symptoms similar to those of the original 
affection. According to Director Robertson, the symptoms ob- 


Pr 


. Fic. 2.—Ostrich Chick affected with paralysis 
f attempting to crawl about on its hocks. Note the 
contracted condition of the toes. — 


Served in paralysis of ostriches point more to a toxine poisoning 
than to anything else. The poison elaborated being in the in- 
testines and by its action on the spinal cord, would give rise to 
the nervous paralytic manifestations. The only source of in- 
fection, however, is not only due to contaminated food and 
Water. But he strongly recommends to have all diseased 
animals immediately killed and buried deeply and all the others 
to be taken to other fields and be hand fed with cut green crops. 
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Fic. 3.—Bird in last stage; note the 
(This was a sitting bird.) 


closed eye. 


Fic. 4.—Showing position assumed by sick 


bird in last stages. 
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The illustrations taken from the Agricultural Journal may 
prove interesting. 

In the same number Prof. J. D. F. Gilchrist continues his 
able contribution to popular information on Agricultural 
logy, and Dr. Walter Jowett, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., gives the 
history and description of an intestinal parasite of ostriches, a 
sclerostoma, a number of which had been found in the coeca and 
terminal portion of the small intestines of a bird. 

: r. Page 


* 
*k * 


THE TRIP TO THE COAST. 
—_ 
_ The great trip to the Pacific is gradually taking form through 
the combined efforts of tle secretary of the A. V. M. A., the 
local committee of arrangements, and members throughout the 
country, who are expressing their interest in the success of this 
great undertaking by kindly and timely suggestions. Success 
; assured because of the fact that harmony prevails; and even 
101 , in the month of June, the project has taken a tangible form, 
> that A. V. M. A. members can picture the route to them- 
, the time it will require, and the amount of expenditure 
In our May issue, through the chairman of the enter- 
nent committee, we were able to publish the headquarters 
hot arrangement, including rates; through the secretary 
i the A. V. M. A. we were able to furnish our readers with an 
ne of the trip and the cost from Chicago to the coast. Since 
en, the veterinarians of Chicago have convened for the sole 
pose of signifying their intention to attend the San Francisco 
leeting (and Chicago does not do things by halves), and to 
uss the plan of leaving their city by special cars or by a special 
m, and considered the advisability of having two such cars 
Or trains; one leaving a week earlier than the other for the 
« yen efit of those who may desire to spend an extra week in sight- 
eing en route, as explained by Dr. Merillat on page 381 of 
‘issue. Dr. Cooley, evidently with a similar thought in mind, 
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offers some suggestions for the consideration of his brother 
‘members on page 382. Dr. A. D. Knowles held out the charm 
of the Yellowstone National Park as of especial value and in- 
terest as a side-trip in the May Review. Those favoring that 
or some other side trip would be able to accomplish it by taking 
the earlier train proposed by Dr. Merillat. Again, away up in- 
the Northwest, at Spokane, Dr. Nelson, chairman of the trans- 
portation committee, has been working up some plans that, we 
believe, will appeal to the majority. These plans will give the 
conventionists an opportunity for a break in the journey filled 
with interest, that will not necessitate the earlier train to accom- 
plish it, but can be nicely achieved by leaving Chicago on August 
31. This arrangement plans to make the members of the party 
going by that train (called the “AMERICAN VETERINARY 
SpEcIAL”’) guests of the Veterinary Pacific Northwest, during 
their trip through the Northwest, guests 6f the Chamber of 
Commerce of Spokane from noon till 8 p. m. on September 2, 
and guests of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce for ten hours - 
on September 3; finally arriving at San Francisco at 10 a. m. 
on the morning of the 5th. Spokane and Seattle are sufficiently 
far west, and otherwise interesting, to make them appeal to those 
going not only from the Eastern, but also from the Middle 
Wea States; and for that reason promises to make e 
““ AMERICAN VETERINARY SPECIAL”’ popular. 

The Review has encouraged free expression from A. v. 
M. A. members through its columns, believing it to be an aid 
to those upon whom the colossal task has fallen of perfecting 
the arrangements of transferring them across the continent if 
the pleasantest and most profitable manner, and feel sure 
Secretary Lyman and the local committee of arrangements 
been grateful for the suggestions and interest manifested by f 
members, and are still open for more of them. Perhaps, in < 
tion to those who desire to go and return in as short a time as 


go through the Yellowstone, etc., there may be still others w 
would like to spend some extra time in sightseeing returnif 
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1 being the case, it might be possible to arrange with the 
ailroads for “stop-over privileges” returning. Any further 
iggestions should be made at once for publication in our July 
er, as final arrangements will be published in the August 
* 
* % 
_ Proressor Butier’s TALK WiTH THE YOUNG GRADUATE.— 
fhen our May number of The American Journal of Clinical 
edicine reached our desk, we were attracted by the picture of 
1 the infantile medicius that adorns its front cover page; and on 
sr inspection noted the designation, ‘“‘ New Graduates’ Num- 
_? and were curious to see the contents, but were not to be 
tis sfied at the time owing to duties that prevented our so much 
| 0 spening the book then. More than a week later our still 
satisfi d curiosity prompted us to put the book in our pocket 
mn starting on a professional call. We do not ask commenda- 
m for our powers of resistance, for we were not aware until 
en of the splendid article the number contained from the pen 
1 ofessor George F. Butler, of the Chicago College of Med- 
ne and Surgery, entitled, “ A Talk With the Young Gradu- 
te.” The advice, encouragement and common sense offered to 
young men of the profession in that article are an inspiration 
> whose good fortune it is to read it, and_we wish every 
— in veterinary medicine as well, and old prac- 
, too, could enjoy the privilege that we have enjoyed in 
sing those pages. “‘The Young Doctor” is also treated 
‘§ in the same number, in addition to an article entitled 
New Doctor’s Opportunity,” by Dr. Abbott. In fact the 
y number is an especially “meaty” one all through. The 
: issue will be a special tuberculosis number. 


* 
' * 
Con DITION CouNnTs.—\While the Journal of the United 


rs Association is always interesting, the May num- 
Is especially so, and contains many articles of interest to 
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veterinarians; notably among them, one entitled “ Condition 
Counts,” by Veterinarian R. Vans Agnew, Fifth Cavalry. The 
article shows that the doctor is very much interested in the 
problem of properly caring for and feeding cavalry horses, and 
is well versed on the subject, not alone of the care of horses, 
but of the several food-stuffs used as forage. 

It is interesting and instructive; and suggests a considerable 
amount of study and thought by the author, who urges the 
broadening of the veterinarian’s field in the army, as is the ten- 
dency elsewhere, making him rather a preserver of health than ~ 
a mere prescriber for ailments, and justly maintains that he 
should be an inspéttor of all food-stuffs consumed by the army 
horses, as well as of the meat consumed by the men. | 


Mr. R. M. Logan, District Attorney of Delta County, Colo- 
rado, on May 5, tried the first case under the new law regulating” 
veterinary practice in that state. The defendant, a non-graduate, 
who had not made any effort to comply with the law as a “ non- 
graduate practitioner,’ was ordered either to stop practising or 
take the next examination in June. Failing to pass said exam- 
ination, he must cease practising in the state. | 


TuBercuLosis From Cows.—Prof. Von Behring is vindi-~ 
cated, Prof. Koch is brought to confusion, by the report of an 
investigation conducted by the officers of the Research Labora- 
tory in the Department of Health of this city. Prof. Koch, who 
discovered the tubercle bacillus, has maintained that human 
beings are never infected from the milk or butter of cows 
afflicted with tuberculosis. Von Behring, on the other hand, has 
strenuously maintained that this is one of the chief causes 0 
infection of human infants. It is not the chief cause, but, a! 
Dr. William H. Park reported to the Congress of Physicians at 
Washington last week, bacilli of the bovine type were found im 
nine out of fifty-four cases in children over 5 and under 16 years 
of age, one of which was fatal. In children under 5 years, 0 
eighty-four cases, twenty-two were of the bovine type, and nin 
of these were fatal cases. Dr. Park estimates that about 10 pei 
cent. of all children dying of tuberculosis in infancy die from 
milk infecticn. * * *—(New York Times.) 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


SS 


ENTALS OF GOOD STATE WORK WITH INFEC- 
TIOUS DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. * 


y M. H. Reynorps, UNiversiry or MINNESOTA AND State Live Stock 
aa ‘5 Sanitary Boarp. 


I can conceive of but two reasons for the existence of any 
ive stock sanitary board or the office of state veterinarian. 
learly we have the protection of human health against transmis- 
le diseases of live stock and the protection of our live stock 
om disease and loss that may be prevented by intelligent sani- 
tion. What else—what other justification for such board or 
= - But granting that either or both subjects are or may be 
tained, then we have an important work. 

Pick that this work is important. Stock owners know in 
ner way that this work is important. No one will deny 
e iive stock sanitary control work is important, but sometimes 
is worth while to ponder over things which we already know. 
te is impossible to put into reliable figures an estimate of the 
e to this country of federal work which but a few years ago 
adicat ed foot and mouth disease after it had become rather 
del y spread in our New England states or the work which 
we recently eradicated foot and mouth disease from four 


Wh 9 can estimate and place in figures the dollars and cents 
for the present and indefinite future of the work which 
\dica ed some years ago pleuro-pneumonia from the cattle herds 


_ *Address before the Michigan Live Stock Breeders’ Ascociation, January 13, 1909. 
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of the United States. Important discoveries in connection with 
the cause of Texas Fever and the splendid work with this dis-— 
ease now under way in our southern states illustrate well the 
possibilities of usefulness that lie in sanitary control work. 

You have no reliable figures upon which to base an estimate — 
upon the annual losses from hog cholera in the United States, but 
such figures if they could be given would prove startling. We 
have lost within a single year in Minnesota from hog cholera— 
one disease of one kind of stock—not far from $1,250,000. Sup- 
pose, just suppose that it cost twenty or thirty or forty millions 
to eradicate hog cholera from the United States, the amount 
would be trivial in comparison with the savings through a long 
term of years. | 

Losses from carcasses condemned on account of tuberculosis” 
at our great packing houses and from carcasses of hogs that are 
being condemned at these places, have within a few years become 
a matter of such importance that packers are seriously consider- 
ing the question as to what can be done about it. Very recently 
an International Commission consisting of twelve members rep- 
resenting breeders, packers, veterinarians engaged in state and. 
provincial work with bacteriologists and experts engaged in fed- 
eral and dominion service had its first meeting at Buffalo, N. Y. 
This commission has for its duty careful study of the great prob- 
lem of controlling tuberculosis among domestic animals. This 
commission may be compelled to continue in service for several 
years in order to accomplish actual results, so difficult and so i 
portant is this one live stock sanitary problem considered. a 

We are to consider not only the matter of dollars and cents 
for owners. This question has a more important phase 
in the relation of infectious diseases of domestic animals to dis- 
ease of the human being. Many of our best authorities now 
agree that the infection of human tuberculosis is frequently re 
ceived through the digestive tract and that an important per 
centage of these cases comes by infection of the child, or eve 
older persons, through contaminated bovine milk. Plainly thi 
work is worthy of our earnest consideration. 
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ae STaTE Work. 
a3, 
_ History.—Safe development of a state live stock sanitary 
‘ ‘d work is well illustrated by Minnesota’s experience. Our 
r¢ s as a working machine has been a process of evolution. 
Ir Be 1897 the writer was made a member of the State Board of 
Health, previously composed entirely of practitioners of human 
iedicine. Soon after this innovation, we arranged for a commit- 
e on diseases of domestic animals. This later developed into a 
terinary department of that board ; funds for this work were 
ee eased and our live stock sanitary control work began to as- 
“sume creditable proportions. Early in 1903 the veterinary control 
pork was removed by legislation from the State Board of Health 
d given in charge of the present live stock sanitary board. 
In order that I shall not be misunderstood, may I not explain 
hat I am not now and have not been for several years in execu- 
oe of the work, although a member of the board. Our 
-. Ward is executive officer. Please do not get the impression 
efore that I am boasting of my own work. 
i purpose to use Minnesota’s organization as a text, or rather 
} an illustration to bring out principles and methods. 
a When this Minnesota work began in January, 1897, with the 
: pointment of a veterinarian to membership on the State Board 
tealth, there was available for control work with infectious 
is ases of animals the sum of $3,000 for the biennium. This 
s been gradually raised through twelve years to $172,000. 
_ Some of my hearers probably wonder what our board is do- 
¥ with this sum of money and where the graft comes in. I 
n assure you that there is no graft about it, and no favorable 
portunity for successful graft by those who control the fund; 
1 will explain later in detail as to what we are doing with this 
“money, and why there is no favorable opportunity for graft. 


ORGANIZATION. 


re Concerning the organization, I may say that our board con- 
. si ts of five members appointed by the governor, a possible weak 
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spot. It is specified that three of these must be financially in- 
terested in the maintenance of live stock in our state, and that two | 
members shall be competent and qualified veterinarians, gradu- — 
ates of recognized veterinary colleges. But one membership be- 
comes vacant each year, so that there is no opportunity under — 
ordinary conditions for sudden changes in membership and re-— 
versals of policies. 
Board members do no field work and receive no compen- 
sation except traveling expenses to board meetings. I consider — 
this one of the strong features of the Minnesota plan, and would 
not under any consideration approve a change which would pro-— 
vide the possibility of financial gain for board members. . 
The board meets quarterly for consideration of the work ac- 
complished during the preceding quarter, to plan work for the 
future and to consider proposed regulations, amendments, etc. _ 
From outside its membership the board selects a secretary, 
who is the executive officer to carry out work planned by the 
- board or provided by law. He must be a graduate veterinarian — 
and from a reputable veterinary college. This gives a single 
trained executive officer in authority for carrying out plans of 
the board and provisions of the law, but he does not originate 
important policies or issue formal regulations except as author- 
ized by the board. The board also employs several field veteri-— 
narians on full time, a veterinary bacteriologist, and such other 
help as may be deemed expedient. These are not appointed by 
the board subject to approval of a governor; nor selected by any 7 
political boss, with a board compelled to accept. q 
The duty of the board is clearly and generously specified as 
follows: ;. 
* %* %* “The board shall protect the health of domestic 
animals of the state, and carry out the provisions of this chap- 
ter; employing such means and making such rules as it may deem 
expedient to that end.” “= 
The only source of failure which the writer can see for a 
board: organized in this way would lie in sheer incompetence of 
board members. 
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And herein lies a principle that must be seen clearly and borne 

_ in mind, that no difference how perfect a machine may be in plan 
and proportion, it will fail if wrong material be used in its con- 

struction. Cast iron would make a very poor ax, even though the 
blade be of perfect shape and well fitted to the handle. 
I offer two propositions here for your consideration: First, 
_ this work must be on stable footing for the future. It must not 
_ he built on present conditions that may be temporary. Our good 
_ sanitary organization must be as free as possible from political 
entanglement and be little affected by political changes; second, 
_ there is necessarily an intimate relation with more or less over- 
lapping between agricultural college and At ae ae station work 
= sanitary control work. 
_ If these two propositions be true, then some at least, possibly 
r Bisajority of the board members should be there ex-officio to give 
‘stability and freedom from political entanglement. And the 
agricultural college and experiment station should be represented 
on the membership to secure harmony and unity of service in a 
common field, and to add in stability. But I do not believe it 
‘ est or desirable for an agricultural college to do the direct execu- 
work and have direct executive responsibility for this sani- 
work except when political or other conditions make such 
ra gement imperative. 
_ Future sanitary boards are going to need all the foundation 
1¢ d backing that can possibly be secured when they tackle the 
: eat problems of tuberculosis and hog cholera and glanders in 
nest. So far, most state boards and state veterinarians have 
ee only playing hide and seek with these problems of tremen- 
aS practical importance. To get this “all possible foundation 
d backing and stability,” this breeders’ association and per- 
haps your state dairy association or similar organization should 
‘each be represented ex-officio on the board membership by its 
most permanent officers and ex-officio members having taken 

eat should serve for at least a specified term. I regard this lack 
_ Of stable ex-officio membership as a serious flaw in our Minne- 
ota organization. 
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The Minnesota state board as thus far described, however, 
constitutes only a small central machine, for with this there are 
intimately associated under carefully worded provision of law 
about 2,500 local boards of health and health officers. It is ex- 
pressly made the duty of local boards of health and health officers 
to co-operate with the live stock sanitary board. It will be seen 
that we thus have agents in every township, village, town and 
city of the state for whom the law specifies certain duties and 
who can be called upon by the state at any time for active assist- 
ance, 


FEATURES OF THE LAw. 


The state board, also the local board, with certain restrictions — 
and within their respective jurisdictions, may quarantine or kill 
any domestic animal infected with or having been exposed to 

-any infectious disease. 

The law is explicit and severe concerning importation of — 
stock contrary to law or rules of the board, and provides a penalty 
of $500 to $1,000 for each offense on the part of railroads. 

It is the legal duty of any person who knows of or has reason — 
to suspect the existence of any infectious disease in any domestic. 
animal to notify the local board of health, and the latter within 
twenty-four hours must notify in writing the state board. Fail- q 
ure of either renders him liable to severe punishment. aq 

In case of animals to be killed, the owner is given all reason- — 
able protection in the way of protest, appraisal, etc., but protest 
does not delay the killing. 

Tuberculous cattle or glandered horses are paid for when 
ordered killed, and when the killing has been done according to 
law, which is very explicit. + 

Appraisal limits for both horses and cattle are fixed. For | 
cattle there is a certain limit provided for grade or what we 
would ordinarily call scrub stock, and another limit for pure 
bred and registered cattle. oa 

Intimately associated with these features of Minnesota’s lay Ss. 
are regulations authorized by that law. 
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Finally, legal penalties are sufficiently severe to prove fairly 
efficient. 


METHODs. 


I will have to omit most of the discussion which I had thought 
of giving in connection with methods and will only call attention 
to the fact that years of experience have brought us more and 
more firmly into the opinion that it is good control work to do a 
large part of the work directly out from a central office. To do 
this we use field veterinarians in direct employ of the state and on 
full time, rather than private practitioners as local assistants as in 
- some states. 

_ Good reasons for this view and policy may be easily given. 
_ Much of this work brings the doer into unpleasant relation with 
the owner. A man in employ of the state has no private prac- 
tice to jeopardize and no friends to lose by going straight ahead 
_and doing his duty. A man in the employ of the state who is 
constantly doing this kind of work and has perhaps had years of 
_ experience, can do it with less friction and even gain friends for 
our work where a less experienced practitioner would have 
_ trouble, make enemies for the board, and lose in his private prac- 
_ tice. Men who are constantly at this kind of work become more 
familiar with a wider variety of infectious diseases than private 
practitioners who act occasionally as deputies on special call. 
Good men who are employed by the state on full time can make 
very much more thorough and competent investigation of an 
apparently new disease and make a very much more intelligent 
_teport concerning it than equally good men whose experience has 
been in the line of colics and spavins. 

Our policy with glanders must be given rather briefly. The 
_ Original information comes from a local veterinarian, health of- 
=. ficer, owner, or neighbor. If investigation shows the presence 
_ of what we call clinical glanders, i. e., plain cases which may be 
_ recognized by careful examination, these are killed and exposed 
horses are tested. Horses which respond to mallein test and 
show ; any clinical symptoms are destroyed after appraisal. The 
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owner receives three-quarters of the appraisal, which is limited, 
and is paid by the state. Other horses which react to mallein, 
but do not show clinical symptoms are kept under a form of mild 
quarantine and subsequently retested. 

We have had this plan on trial for a number of years. In 
fact Minnesota was the first public authority so far as the writer 
is able to learn to adopt the policy of testing all exposed horses 
with mallein. It has become a common policy. After years of 
experience we are unanimous and positive in the opinion that this 
is a wise procedure, and absolutely essential to any effective 
method of dealing with glanders. The question as to whether it 
is wise to quarantine horses which react, but show no clinical 
symptoms, may be debatable. The only satisfactory alternative 
appears to be that of killing all reactors with compensation for 
the owners.’ This would require large appropriations, and there 
are other rational arguments against the plan. 

Our policy with tuberculosis is somewhat similar. When a 
herd of cattle has been tested and reactors are found, these are 
usually appraised at the owner’s place and then shipped to some 
point where they may be slaughtered under government inspec- — 
tion. A considerable percentage of the carcasses are passed for 
food which results in a large saving for the state, inasmuch as 
the state pays the owner three-quarters of the difference between 
the appraisal and amount realized for the carcass. . 

Our work with hog cholera is along the lines of quarantine 
coupled with public education concerning the infectiousness, dis- — 
semination of the disease, and an endeavor to secure co-opera- 
tion from owners, neighbors, and local health officers in matters — 
of reporting, quarantine and intelligent use of hog cholera vac- 
cine. It is little to the credit of veterinary sanitation in most — 
states that hog cholera is ignored. Veterinary sanitarians have 
been operating too long on the weak idea that “ we can do noth-_ 
ing with it; it’s too big for us, and what is the use of trying.” 

May we close this discussion of organization and method by 
saying that a live stock sanitary board (or a state veterinarian) 
should not act like a spineless thing—a jelly fish, nor be a thorn 


bush nor a mad dog running amuck. ‘It should be considerate, 
firm, vigorous, and full of common sense in its method, with 
records always in good shape for defense. 


FINANCES. 


During the recent biennial period our board had the serious 
responsibility of administering a fund of $172,000. 

| To present the economy with which this fund was handled 
_ and the general proportions of various expenses, I call your at- 
tention to the fact that during the fiscal year, August 1, 1906, to 
July 31, 1907, we expended a total of $79,121.06. This par- 
_ ticular year is taken because I happen to have the figures at hand. 
_ Any recent year would show about the same proportion. 


Of this there was paid to owners of stock........ $63,409.29 
Salaries of entire working force including executive 
officer, assistant secretary, field veterinarians, vet- 


Secermary bacteriologists, etc................-.-- 10,577.50 

_ Traveling expenses of employes engaged in field work 3,894.90 

_ Office expense and miscellaneous laboratory expense 701.76 
Total paid the five board members for the year (Here 

__ is our answer to any suspicion of graft)...... 138.65 

Services of veterinarians not regularly employed.... 398.90 

$79,121.06 


_ During the current biennial period our fund will be used in 
similar proportion. 

It is a matter of unanimous agreement among poultry men 
_ that a very good way to develop the ability to manage a large 
poultry plant successfully is to begin with a- few old hens and 
develop experience and ability as the flock grows. Abundant 
_ experiences shows that this holds true with sanitary control work. 
Lwould call your attention to this connection that the present com- 
fortable condition of our board finances of $85,000 a year is not 
4 matter of mushroom growth, but rather of slow development. 
_ Our funds have passed through an evolution from $3,000 for 
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ihe biennium up to $172,000 through a period of ten years’ care- 
jul work. The increase has been gradual, which I think a de- 
cidedly safer procedure than large appropriations to inexpe- 
rienced management. As the work grows there comes with it a 
very necessary experience in the way of administrative ability. 


RESULTS. 


I can easily imagine that my hearers are asking, Does the 
state of Minnesota get value received for the money? © Well the 
live stock values we are trying to protect with these funds amount 
approximately to $95,000,000. Let me call your attention to the 
fact that only a small portion of the result of any sanitary board 
of health officer’s labors can be put into figures. . There can be ~ 
no possible way of measuring or definitely stating the harm or } 
loss that might have resulted, had not outbreaks been checked 
or threatening conditions promptly removed. The most im- — 
portant result accomplished are certainly the outbreaks of dis- 
ease checked, financial losses averted, and human lives saved. 

I will illustrate by a single point. We have had two demon- | 
strated outbreaks of anthrax in Minnesota during recent years. — 
In neither case was there spread of anthrax from the farms — 
whereon the outbreaks appeared. In order to appreciate the sig- — 
nificance of this it is necessary to understand the very serious — 
problem which frequent and widespread outbreaks of anthrax de-_ 
velop in other states. a 

Our veterinarians for field work are as busy as men can be 
on inspection service or out visiting reported outbreaks of re 
nized diseases, or investigating reports concerning suppo 
new diseases. 

To present the matter of results in another way I woul 
your attention to the fact that there were tested for tuberculosis 
under the supervision of our board during the fiscal year 19 07- 
1908, 27,216 cattle, of which there reacted 2,490 and were killed 
2,368, found diseased 2,316. “ee 

Our figures for work with glanders show as follows: m 
ber of horses tested with mallein during the year 1905-1906 were 
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_ 3,322; killed, 606. In 1906-1907 there were tested 1,482 horses 
_ and 516 glandered horses were killed. In 1908-1909 there were 
found and killed but 363. Note the significant decline. During 
_ the four years 1905 to 1909, our men found and disposed of prac- 
tically 2,000 glandered horses, and Minnesota horses were prob- 
_ ably not a whit worse infected in 1905 ‘than those of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, or any neighboring state. 
_ During the fiscal year of 1906-1907 we paid to owners of 
horses and cattle the sum of $63,409. 
' Continuing a study of results for the state’s live stock inter- 
ests, under this organization I find that the last government re- 
port, Bureau of Animal Industry (1905), in which distribution 
f states is given, shows that Minnesota was the largest user of 
government tuberculin, using approximately one-fourth of the 
total output in a list of thirty-three states for which report is 
made. This same report shows that we were using one-third of 
the total output of mallein for four times as much as any other 
_ State in a list of twenty states reported. 
It is not that we have more of these diseases than other states, 
but rather less, and that Minnesota, through a good organization, 
as been making an active campaign against these diseases. 
_ Practical farmers and stockmen should be. interested first of 
_allin results when considering this kind of work. Possibly I can 
1elp to make plainer still the fact that Minnesota-is getting good 
eturns on money invested in‘her live stock sanitary control work, 
md that she has economical and efficient service under this plan 
Mf Organization. Experienced sanitarians well know that glan- 
ders is especially apt to be prevalent in large cities and in lumber 
“camps. Taking St. Paul and Minneapolis, Secretary Ward’s 
‘ rece d for 1901 shows 40 horses killed for glanders in St. Paul, 
85 in Minneapolis ; for 1904, 59 horses killed in St. Paul and 
Tro in Minneapolis (a marked increase due in part to thorough 
work and in part to unusual importation of diseased horses into 
1€ cities) and in 1906 a still further increase—71 in Minneap- 
Olis and 117 in St. Paul. In 1907 we succeeded in having the 
Public watering fountains closed and our record for that year 
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shows a drop from 71 to 34 for Minneapolis in one year, and 
from 117 to 48 for St. Paul. In 1909 there were found but five 
glandered horses in St. Paul and six in Minneapolis. 

Making a study of our records of glanders in lumber camps 
where the disease was formerly very prevalent, we find the num- — 
ber of glandered horses destroyed in these camps reduced in two — 
years by 75 per cent. This was done by careful inspection of 
camps in the season when work was starting, tates by period- — 
ical inspection during the winter. 

As showing the progress of public sentiment in regard to 
tubercular cattle and safe municipal milk supply, it may be inter- — 
esting to note that Minnesota now has thirteen or more cities — 
with ordinances requiring tuberculin test as a condition upon 
which license to sell milk in the city may be granted. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


There are numerous and large portions of the veterinary sani-- 
tary field which have been scarcely touched in any state work, 
The best work with hog cholera is yet crude and imperfect. i 
best state work with cattle mange and scab is not well organize 
and efficient. It has been altogether too much the custom ‘ci 
sanitary boards and state veterinarians to pay no attention to 
such diseases as hog cholera, and infectious abortion, because they 
present very difficult problems. We do not even know how 
swamp fever spreads. “4 

Stockmen ought to be able to hope that hog cholera may soot 
be recognized as a disease which sanitary authorities both state 
and federal should deal with vigorously, and from which they 
may hope to secure satisfactory results. Any one at all familiar 
with this kind of work knows that the control of hog cholerz 
must necessarily be very expensive work, i. e., expensive in 
dollars used, but not necessarily expensive when the annual le 
and volumes of business are considered. 

Can there be any question but that the appropriations usi 
provided by states for veterinary sanitary control work 
been inadequate and unwisely inadequate? Can there be a a 


— 
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pe doubt that money intelligently used by an efficient sanitary 
machine is capable of bringing to the state an interest rarely 
earned by. public investment. 


e eer for a moment the entire live stock values of Michi- 


50,000 a year be for your sanitary control work? 
Z Seg séme of my audience is still saying, “but how did 


k. Our live stock interests amount to about $95,000,000. 
r appropriation is only .0007 of this amount of .07 of I per 


: Bact the only ones affected by the prevalence of an infectious 
di sease or even a threatening probability. Directly or indirectly 


al aber financial interests of our state are involved, for animal 
usbandry is essential and fundamental in agriculture, and pros- 


n it. 
Be you are ‘still saying, “ yes, but how did you get the 


the live stock sanitary authorities must do efficient and con- 
honesty and managed so as to bring the best possible re- 


uck eenty to have the confidence and backing of live stock 
ests and veterinarians of the state. And it must be clear that 


e d—clear that the board is merely an agent’ resporisible for 


_ What in proportion would an annual appropriation of | 


1 get so much money for this work in Minnesota; that is what » 
fy are anxious or know.” Well, in the first place we have not 
a “so much money.” The total money appropriated for veterinary : 
“sanitary control work in Minnesota is not a large amount for the’ 


., and it is important to remember that our live stock interests | 


perous agriculture is an absolute essential underlying civilization. 
as agricultural state can ill afford not to. spend money gener- 
ou y to protect her live stock interests. Our appropriation is” 
ta trifle i in proportion ‘to the interests yr we are protecting © 


no: ney?” The answer is simple. It has been a process of evolu-- 
, In order to secure large and increasing appropriations ' 
ontinued through any number of years it is absolutely necessary ° 


ious work. Funds must be handled with the most: serupu- 


urns for the state making the investment. It is necessary for ’ 


¢ appropriations and important, legislation are not for the - 


se handling. and clear that funds and the benefit of wliat seems ? 
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strong legislation merely pass through the board to the live stock 
owner and a general public that is dependent on prosperous ani- 
mal husbandry. 

We ask the Minnesota legislature for money, showing proper 
account of just what we have done with our money in the past,. 
and just what we expect to do with what we are asking for. We 
make it a point to secure the friendship and personal interest of 
each stock owner with whom we have dealings. We ask the legis- 
lature for money and our friends write in or telephone that the 
sanitary board must have its appropriation and that is all there is 
about it. We work hard and get our friends to work. You have 
the entire formula. : 

Following up now the preceding application of principle and 
method, let us summarize ina statement of fundamentals of good 
live stock sanitary control legislation. 


STATEMENT OF FUNDAMENTALS. 


Organization.—The controlling body should consist of five 
members. At least three of these members should be ex-officio, 
representing some of the following institutions: Agricultural 
College and Experiment Station, State Live Stock Breeders’ As- — 
sociation, State Veterinary Association, State Dairy Association, 
etc. The other two members may be either ex-officio or appointed 
by the governor. The term of office should be five years, one 
term expiring each year. Three of the members should be di- 
rectly interested in live stock. Two members should be graduate 
veterinarians. 

Board members should receive no compensation except actual 
expense outlay. 

Meetings of the board should usually be quarterly with pro- 
vision for special meetings on proper call. 

There should be close organic relations between local boards 
of health and health officers, and the State Live Stock Sanitary — 
Board. a 
The executive officer of this board should be in fact an execu- — 
tive officer employed by the board and not a member. 
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Duty and Authority.—The essential duty and proper scope of 
this work is to protect the health of human beings from diseases 
_ of domestic animals and protect domestic animals from infectious 
_ diseases. The essential duty should be sanitary police work, not 
_ research. Board members should do no field work in person. 
_ The Board should have full and sole power to select, employ and 

_ dismiss all employees of the Board. It must have authority to in- 
spect, to quarantine, to issue regulations, to kill animals under 
_ proper restrictions, and to prevent importation of infectious dis- 
_ ease. 

7 The state board should have authority to adopt and enforce 
- needful and reasonable regulations, which should be as few and 
in as positive terms as possible. _ 

Legitimate Use of Funds.—The use of board funds should 
he limited in use to protection of human health, control of infec- 
tious disease of animals, preventing importation of disease, com- 
pensation to owners for stock destroyed, and for restricted lines 
_ of investigational work with diseases of animals when the state 
_ has not already provision for such work in another institution. 
Miscellaneous Features.—Report should ‘be made to the gov- 
ernor annually or biennially. It should be incumbent upon any 

_ person who knows of infectious disease of live stock to report to 
_ the local health officers or to the state board. 

__ Owners should be given all reasonable protection by privilege 
of protest, appraisal, and reimbursement under proper restric- 


| mtd to delay necessary sanitary measures. 

__ Avery large proportion of field work with infectious diseases 

oe SE erirnals should be done by veterinarians employed on full time 

a ey the board and not by private veterinarians acting as deputies, 
“except under rare conditions, when the work may be done as well 
and more economically by using local men. 

__ The sale and use of tuberculin and mallein should be under 
‘proper legal restrictions to prevent fraud. The distribution of 


federal or state tuberculin should be entirely through the state 
board. 
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. In control work. with tuberculosis and glanders, all cattle and 
horses that have been seriously exposed to plain cases of the dis- 
ease should be tested. Provisions should be made for securing 
full carcass salvage by having tubercular cattle killed under i in- 
spection. 6 

There should be legal provision to sdieivenl diséaseil deock from 
running at large. Sale or trade of stock that is diseased or sus- 
pected of infectious disease should not be permitted. | 

Penalties. for owners, transportation companies and. health © 
officers should be severe enough to command respect. Expense) 
of quarantine should be borne by the owner when stock is taken — 
from his possession and at the owner’s expense when it is left in 
his possession. a 

I believe that the state which can put these fundamentals into 
carefully worded law and regulations is going to be pretty safe in 
the future so far as infectious disease of live stock is concerned. 


EXAMINATIONS TO BE HELD BY STATE VETER- — 
IN. ARY MEDICAL EXAMINING BOARDS IN ak nb | 
(As per advices received.) ~~ 
Cau. oORADO—June 3-4, Room 18, Capitol sialialonses Denver. — 
Louisiana—June 8-9, Baton Rouge. First day will be da 
voted to business session ; the second to examinations. 
NorTH CaRroLIna—June 23, Monroe. 
PENNSYLVANIA—June 20-21, 9 A. M., Room of Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, 8th floor west, City Hall, Philadelphia. 


Reunion Arrer TEN YeEARs.—The class of 1900, New 
York American Veterinary College, held a meeting in the col- 
lege building in the afternoon of April 16 and a dinner in the 
evening, in accordance with a compact made on the day of their” 
graduation, to meét and dine together every ten years. 9 

The meeting consisted of ‘roll-call, and each member present 
signing a certificate designed for each member of the class. e 3 
certificate to serve as a record of who was present. ihe of 
the class present at this, their first reunion, were: Drs. C E.G 
Atkins, Bridgeport, Conn.; A. Eichhorn, Washington, D. C.; 
YB William Fink, N. J.; J. J. Hayes, Jr., New York, and le * 
Arthur Young, Utica, N.Y. ; 


_ UPANDLEG ULCERATION (NECROBACILLOSIS) ITS 
CAUSE AND TREATMENT. 
By Joun R. Mounter, V.M.D., Wasurincton, D. C. 
| (Continued from the May Issue.) 


CAUSE OF THE DISEASE. 


_ There can be little doubt that the disease is primarily the 
result of abrasions of the skin and other tissues, allowing the 
b of the causal organism. The latter may be a natural 
habitant of certain localities or of certain vegetation. One fac- 
tol _that is predisposing in these cases is a prolonged drought 
_ which renders the feed scarce, inducing the sheep to browse on 
_ thistles and roughage which cause the necessary abrasions. In 
fact, it is frequently noted that after rains, with the consequent 
wth of luxuriant feed, the disease becomes checked and the 
fected animals rapidly recover. There seems to be some con- 
I aa between dry weather, or rather very dry feed, and the 
ypearance of the disease. While there are many factors in dry 
herbage liable to produce slight abrasions of the lips necessary 
the entrance of germs, in succulent pastures there are few 
r none. However, such abrasions by themselves will not pro- 
ce the disease, but when they become infected with the germs 
f necrosis, lip-and-leg ulceration follows. The necrosis bacil- 
lus, which is very widely distributed by nature, will not enter 
r tissue, requiring, as it does, an abrasion, puncture, or 
0 und through. which to gain access, Of-course a spine or 
Prickle if contaminated with these germs at the time of punc- 
ure, will act as a. direct agent of introduction. rs 
} ae In order to obtain some information on the question as to 
whether the object making the abrasion is itself. infected or if 
315 
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the wounds made by noninfected bodies become contaminated 
subsequently to the injury, two specimens consisting of bunch 
grass and shad scale were examined and inoculated into experi- 
ment animals, but with negative results. Of course these find 
ings are in no way conclusive, merely indicating that the infec- 
tion was not present on the particular specimens examined. 
On the other hand, tags of wool examined and tested on ani- — 
mals in the same manner gave positive results in two instances. 
The manure of sheep was also examined to ascertain if, as in 
hog manure, the organism exists there normally, but in no 
instance was the bacillus observed. In order to prove or dis- 
prove a theory that had originated in one of the infected dis- — 
tricts, a careful study of the foot lice of sheep was made in 
order to determine if they played any part in the transmission — 
of the disease, but these results were likewise negative. | 
There are several conditions which are responsible as pre- 
disposing factors for infection by this organism. ; 
1. Lambs often become affected with sore mouths by com- — 
ing in contact with the infectious principle. Hard, dry scabs, 
warty in appearance, are produced frequently, covering the en- 
tire lips, and which upon being removed leave a raw, granulated — 
surface with or without an exudate of pus. ‘These lesions may 
be present in lambs before they are weaned, in those that have 
been weaned, or in lambs which are forced to the range for 
hard, dry feed after being on succulent forage. It is not, how- 
ever, the feed or the pasture or the fact that they have just 
been weaned which of itself causes the lesions; but in addition 
to these predisposing causes, the necrosis bacillus becomes pres- 
ent and the disease continues to spread. E 
2. Sheep are sometimes forced to wade through alkali 
gumbo mud to reach water in the lakes and reservoirs when — 
they become low. This mud becomes matted in the hair and wool 
of the Jegs, and becoming dried by the sun and winds may | be 
rubbed off, pulling, hair and skin with it, and thus opening the 
way for the entrance of the necrosis bacillus, followed by ulcer=- 
ations on the legs. Be 
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3. In the winter time the tissues, especially of the legs and 
sheath, may become devitalized as a result of freezing or of 
frost bites, thus allowing the necrosis bacilfus to gain lodgment 
and develop. 
4. Injuries in the region of the legs and feet due to thistles, 
© i, briars, bruises, etc., and wounds of the lips as a result of 
4 icking up harsh forage or frozen forage or in breaking through 
crusted snow for feed, provide favorable conditions for the en- 
Ptrance of the bacilli. : 
Es While recognizing the importance of the remote cause, it is 
to the proximal cause that we give credit for instituting the dis- 
“ase process under consideration. For instance, in lip-and-leg 
* Iceration the proximal cause is the Bacillus necrophorus; the 
boven ote cause may be a puncture of the cactus. Note here that 
the proximal cause is invariable, the remote cause variable— 
for, instead of being the cactus, it may be a sharp-pointed par- 
ticle of food. Again, the origin of necrotic quittor in the horse 
may be a nail in the foot, tread, scratches, etc. It is a variable 
source. But when by our investigation we find the necrosis 
acillus associated with this process, we are warranted in laying 
hold of that micro-organism as the proximal cause—the cause 
_ which gives title to the disease process, or which, on the other 
hand, may receive its name from the disease. So in necrobacil- 
sis Of the intestines in calves. The immediate cause of the 
‘necrosis is the necrosis bacillus; the remote cause may be any 
bac riz agent capable of injuring the mucous membrane, or 
ch al effects connected with the feed—anything, for that 
, that could produce a catarrhal or eroded condition of 
Batestinal mucosa. 
Bement : in the tissues of the body of a siisceptible animal 
is all the necrosis bacillus requires. Once this is secured where 
it may develop and throw out its deadly volatile toxin, all tis- 
_ sues with which it comes in contact become alike a prey to its 
necrosing action. As a result we may have necroses of the 
skin, muscle, hoof, cartilage, bones, mucous membrane, navel, 
_ and internal organs. In order to determine the presence or 
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absence of the necrosis bacilli in these tissues inoculation experi- 
ments furnish an important and definite aid in diagnosis. The 
tissue alteration in the rabbit after inoculation with this bacillus 
is so characteristic as to become an essential factor in the identifi- 
cation of the organism. Furthermoré, the work of recovering 
the necrosis bacillus is much simplified by the injection of these 
animals, particularly if the bacilli are present in very small num- 
bers in the specimen to be examined.* 


Economic IMPORTANCE OF THE DISEASE. 


In considering the economic importance of this disease it is 
necessary to remember that many other infections are produced 
by this organism in many other species of animals, some of 
which are more grave than lip-and-leg ulceration. The pres- 
ence of the latter disease on the range would indicate the possi- 
bility of the causative germ affecting other susceptible animals 
in any tissue in which it might find lodgment. Thus the im- 
portance of this organism is far beyond even its relation to lip- 
and-leg ulceration, since it affects calves, pigs, goats, adult 
cattle, horses, deer, rabbits, dogs, and chickens, and various 
forms of necrobacillosis may occur in these animals on prem- 
ises contaminated with the infectious principle of this disease. 
Therefore, as a large majority of species of domestic animals 
are susceptible to this infection, and as a constant relation may 
exist between an attack of one form of necrobacillosis and the 
“previous occurrence of another type of the infection in the same 
or another species of animal, it behooves one to prevent any 
susceptible animal of whatever species from coming in contact — 
with a diseased one, or with such corrals, sheds, manure, and 
‘pastures as might be harborers of the contagion. E 
- In whatever part of the animal body the Bacillus necrophorus 
‘may have instituted the inflammation which characterizes its — 
OT eae ee detailed study of the bacteriology and pathology of the Bacillus necrophorus — 
“the reader is referred to Bulletin 67 of the Bureau of Animal Industry, entitled “Ne- : 
crotic Stomatitis, with Special Reference to its Occurrence in Calves (Calf Diphtheria) — 
‘and Pigs (Sore Mouth),” and to Circular 91 of the same Bureau, entitled “‘ Bacillus 


-necrophorus and its Economic Importance,” both publications by Mohler and Morse, 
of the Pathological Division. Fe 
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_ presence, by whatever name the disease process may be called, 
be it foot rot, necrotic quittor, necrotic scratches, necrotic va- 
' ginitis or metritis, or necrotic stomatitis, there we find a hot- 
_ bed of infection and the certain groundwork of an enzootic. 
Hence, the occupancy of the calving stall by a cow affected 
with foot rot or by a cow suffering with a vaginitis dependent 
upon this bacillus is sufficient to insure the development of 
cases of necrobacillosis. The same principle is involved in the 
dissemination of the disease through one or more litters of pigs. 
_ The very first investigator in this line made the experiment of 
placing a healthy calf in a stall with two calves affected with 
sore mouth. The third calf came down in five days with the 
‘same malady. The author considered the calves’ habit of lick- 
ing one another as being chargeable with the transmission of 
the disease. 
The proof of the transmissibility of the disease from one 
species to another was first secured by Dammann, who inocu- 
_ lated a bit of necrotic material from the mouth of a calf dead 
_ with the disease into the mouth of a four-day-old lamb. In 
_ four days the lamb died, with post-mortem findings which estab- 
_ lished the success of the experiment. Recent experiments con- 
_ ducted by the Bureau of Animal Industry have likewise shown 
_ that necrosis bacilli obtained from lesions of lip-and-leg ulcera- 
tion will produce similar ulcers in hogs, horses, calves, and 
chickens which have been artificially infected by them. More- 
" over, cultures of the necrosis bacillus from warty lips of lambs 
produced ulcers on the penis of bucks, vulva or ewes, lips of 
old ewes (see Fig. 1), and between the claws of adult sheep. 
_ On the other hand, cultures from foot rot of sheep and from the 
_ testicle of a buck produced lesions on the lips and nostrils of 
Tambs, while bacilli recovered from the liver of a cow caused 
“ulceration on the lips and mouth of an adult sheep.* 
_ That this transmission of the Bacillus necrophorus from one 


“Species of animal to another occurs under natural conditions is 
ae 


+e. @In these investigations the writer has been ably assisted by Dr. Jacob Traum, of 
the Pathological Division, to whom he extends thanks. 
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amply demonstrated not only by the observations and experi- 
ments of this Bureau, but also by the recorded cases of other 
observers, both American and foreign. Law, in his work on 
“Veterinary Medicine’”’ (second edition, vol. 4, p. 691), main- 
tains that such transmission is impossible, and also leaves the 
impression that this bacillus is not transmissible from one organ 
to another organ of the same species, but these statements are 
entirely contrary to the experience of those who have observed 
the disease. (See Figs. 6 and 7.) 

On account of the possibility of the wide dissemination of 
this disease, the loss in condition of the affected animals, the 
stunting of growth or “setting” of the lambs, and the cost, 


Fic. 6.—Head of hog affected with necrotic stomatitis due to the necrosis bacillus. The 
lower lips has sloughed away, exposing the teeth. (Sheep placed on one eastern farm 
where losses from this disease in hogs had occurred developed lip-and-leg ulceration 
three weeks after their arrival. (Photograph by Dr. Herman Busman.) 


time, and labor of treating the disease in an affected band, it is 
evident that the importance of the infection has not been over= 
estimated. Fortunately, if taken in time, the disease in the 
vast majority of cases responds readily to treatment, the prin= 
cipal requisite being vigilance on the part of the herder to cut 


= ls by 
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Fic. 7.—Lesions on the tongue, cheek, and hard palate in calf diphtheria, due to the 
necrosis bacillus. (This calf with 18 others became infected by being placed in a 
corral where sheep with lip-and-leg ulceration had been. Other calves from the 
same herd placed on another part of the ranch remained healthy.) (Photograph by 
Dr. Harvey B. Hood.) 


out as soon as they occur all cases of the infection, which should 


be placed in the hospital band for hand treatment. 

‘The losses have varied considerably in the different States 
and sections. One company lost 3,000, or 10 per cent., in 1909; 
another lost 700 out of 2,000 old sheep, besides a shrinkage in 
the lamb crop due to abortion; while still another flock master 
placed his loss at $15,000 from the effects of the disease. 
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Bucks, more valuable in proportion to numbers, are lost to ser- 
vice or become the greatest menace to uninfected bands. Segre- — 
gation of the infected sheep, of no great consequence in a dry 
band, when attempted in a lamb-and-ewe band means separation — 
of the old from the young, resulting in the “ bumming” of nu- 
merous lambs in the band and a consequent financial loss. Flock 
masters who have experienced an active attack of this disease 
in their lambs realize its importance and the necessity for drastic 
measures in holding the disease in check. Other owners, whose 
sheep have had only a mild attack, scout the seriousness of the 
disease, but may yet learn of its devastating tendency under un- 
favorable conditions. It is evident that sheep are affected but 
mildly under favorable climatic conditions and with abundant 
nutritious feed. When thus affected the animal may quickly — 
and even spontaneously recover. But in fall and winter, ~ 
when bad weather and poor feed tend to lower the powers of — 
resistance, the disease quickly makes great headway with a 
greater relative virulence, and in consequence a certain number 
of animals become so badly affected that no hope of cure at a 
reasonable cost or in a reasonable time may be entertained. 


TREATMENT. 


In prevention lies the most important means of keeping the — 
band clean; in treatment lies the only means of making a dis- — 
eased band healthy. : 

Starting with a clean flock of sheep and wishing to intro- 
duce new blood into the band, a quarantine of two weeks is ~ 
advisable; then, if no case of the disease has made its appear-_ 
ance, it will be safe to place the newly arrived sheep with the — 
rest of the flock. A very careful examination of all sheep, espe- 
cially those intended for breeding purposes, should be made, and 
in the event of finding any infected sheep in the band these ~ 
should be cut out, thrown into a hospital band, and treated ; at 
once, keeping very close watch on the flock for any new cases 
that may develop later. 3 
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_ Prevention should therefore be carried out along three lines: 
(a) Separation of the sick from the healthy animals; (2) close 
scrutiny of the sheep that have been exposed to infection by 
contact with affected animals or premises, or otherwise; (3) 
complete disinfection of all pens, corrals, and sheds, as the 
necrosis bacilli will retain their virulence under favorable condi- 
tions in and around the sheepfold for several years. The walls, 
racks, and troughs should be sprinkled with a 5 per cent. solu- 
tion of sheep dip or other similar disinfectant. The manure and 
a portion of the surface soil of the corral should be removed 
and the ground sprinkled with the disinfectant solution. If 
“a _ the healthy sheep should be taken to new and unin- 
fected bed grounds and pastured on uninfected range. Experi- 
ipthas shown that sound sheep may be safely pastured on land. 
vat has been previously occupied by animals suffering from 
and-leg ulceration, if a winter’s frosts have been allowed to 
ervene. The germs of the disease seem to be subdued effec- 
ely by this means, and pastures which have become contamin- 
d in one season may be considered safe for their customary 
e during the following season. However, the impossibility 
of changing range in many cases, in some not even temporarily, 

s quick eradication the more difficult. ~ 
The treatment of these affections occasioned by the presence. 
of necrosis organisms, no matter how many varieties of the dis- 
pney make their appearance, can be reduced to a few words, 
ely, disinfection and cleanliness, or disinfection and preven ; 
. While selecting treatment for that portion of the flock in- 
1 the disease has become actually established, it should be 
emembered.that the principal requisite is to expose properly 
e affected surfaces in order that the applied remedy may de - 
troy the infectious matter’ which has lodged upon them. The 
et edy which will accomplish this most readily and at the same’, 
ie-without giving rise to harmful secondary conditions is evi- 

y the one that should -be* given. preference. ° Z 
- Treatment of this disease by local.antiseptics: is very satis- ° 
: if beguh ist.tithe ‘and applied energetically. It should not - 
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be deferred, as better results will be obtained by attacking the 
outbreak as soon as discovered than can be expected if the dis- 
ease is permitted to spread among the band or penetrate deeper 
into the tissues of the affected parts. 

In mild, unadvanced cases of the lip and leg form the best 
results are obtained by removing entirely the scabs and shreds 
of tissue from the diseased areas by means of a piece of wood 
sharpened to the proper angle, and applying three or four times 
weekly a solution of one of the cresol or coal-tar dips, or, what 
is far better, an emollient dressing containing 5 parts of one 
of these dips, 10 parts of sublimed sulphur, and 100 parts of 
mutton tallow, vaseline, or lard. In fact, this form of the dis- 
ease responds quickly to any of the common antiseptic solutions, 
and it is astonishing how speedily the majority of these cases 
improve after careful hand treatment. 

In actively progressive cases or in aggravated, chronic forms 
it is desirable to remove the scabs, scrape all the soft, spongy 
tissue from the ulcers, and touch the affected area with a 10 
per cent. solution of zinc chlorid or nitric acid in the strength 
of 1 part to 7 parts of water. Many other remedies have been — 
tried with more or less success, but these two solutions have 
given the most beneficial results. As these solutions are quite 
penetrating and extremely caustic in the above strength, they 
should be handled very carefully and applied to the diseased 
parts only. Unfortunately, many have used an excessive 
amount of these very irritating solutions on the principle that 
if a little is good, more is better. A pointed stick, covered at its 
point with a piece of cloth or a tag of wool, will answer nicely 
for making the application of the solution. After using either — 
of these solutions, the subsequent treatment should consist of 
three applications weekly of the previously mentioned emollient 
dressing, which is antiseptic but not caustic. 

Care must be taken with these caustic solutions, as it is pos 
sible to do more harm than good if they are carelessly applied. 
In fact, the indiscriminate use of strong caustics or the drastic 
scraping of the ulcers with a sharp knife is detrimental rather 
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than beneficial, as in both cases harm has been done in exposing 
fresh. unprotected surfaces to reinfection. 

While a cure of the majority of the chronic and severe cases 
“may be accomplished with four or five weeks of this treatment, 
‘the expense of any treatment applied to the small percentage of 
these cases which resist this method of handling will usually 
amount to more than the value of the animal when recovered. 
Therefore, when the number of old cases in the band is small, 
and the lesions deep, long standing, and resistant to treatment, 
their destruction is recommended. 

Where large numbers of sheep under range caaatacen be- 
‘come affected and all require hand treatment, the problem is a 
“difficult one. Should the disease attack a large number of ani- 
mals on the legs and feet, and hand treatment is impracticable, 
the ulcers may be best treated by causing the affected sheep to 
pass three times weekly through a shallow trough containing 
“a 5 per cent. solution of any of the recognized sheep dips, but 
“tare must be taken to insure the fluid coming in direct contact 
with the sore parts. Those badly infected cases which show a 
endency to resist treatment should be hand treated and the 
affected parts curetted and properly drained. If the lesions 
are on the coronary band or hoof, all the diseased or loosened 
portions should be removed with the knife. As in everything 
else, diligence and careful attention are necesary for successful 
results in these stubborn cases. 
_ Treatment of the venereal form especially demands this care- 
ul handling. The penis of the bucks, if found diseased, should 
be forced out of the sheath and the necrotic patches cautiously 
auterized with the zinc chlorid or.nitric acid solution previously 
mentioned, and dressed daily by injecting a 1 per cent. sheep-dip 
Miiation, a I to 500 permanganate of potash solution, or a 25 
per cent. solution of peroxid of hydrogen into the sheath until 
cured. If the penis or inner part of the sheath is extremely 
ulcerated and the prospects of cure is not favorable in a reason- 
able time the animal should be killed. Lesions on the external 
part of the sheath are treated like similar lesions on the lips and 
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legs. All.the tags of filthy wool should be removed, and if the 
lesions are mild, treat with mild antiseptics every two or three 
days; if severe or chronic, cauterize first and then dress with 
mild antiseptics three times weekly. Care must be observed, 
however, not to overdo the cauterization on this part, as closure. 
of the orifice of the sheath is liable to occur as a result of too — 
vigorous treatment, and a severe inflammation and swelling of — 
these parts may take place. The same strength injections of — 
sheep dip, peroxid of hydrogen, or potassium permanganate, as” 
above mentioned, may be used in the vagina of the ewes, and 
the external lesions treated the same way as those on the sheaths 
of the bucks and wethers. 
At times an infection with the necrosis germ is seen in the 
form of abscesses containing semisolid pus and spoken of by — 
shepherds as boils. ‘These are very easily cured by opening 
them with a knife, cleaning out the pus, and applying the dis- — 
infectant and antiseptic solutions already referred to. | 
The warty lip form of this disease, as already mentionellil 
runs a course to recovery under favorable conditions in about» 
three to four weeks, but medicinal treatment will materially aid 
recovery and prevent some of the cases from becoming malic j 
nant or chronic with more or less loss of tissue from ulceration. 
The application of lard, mutton tallow, or vaseline containir ne 
5 per cent. of a recognized sheep dip has been very benefic 
after rubbing off the scabs and crusts that form around 
margins of the lips and nostrils. The necrosis germ being 0 
which thrives best without oxygen, exposure to the atmosp rere ) 
will of itself prove beneficial. Pure strength coal-tar dips, per- 
oxid of hydrogen, tincture of iodin, and 1 per cent. pyoktannin © 
have all been found efficient, but the milder remedy just before” 
recommended has given the best results. The lesions of the 
lining membrane of the mouth, which sometimes accompany 
this disease of lambs, may be satisfactorily treated by we shit 
the mouth with a 2 per cent. chlorate of potash’ solution, a 
pér cent: boric acid sheen? or al ke cent. creolin solittion. ©” 
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The German treatment, which the writer has not yet tried 
_ because it has just been published, consists in the application of 
I part of creosote and 50 parts of cod-liver, linseed, or castor 
oil externally, and the administration of 2 tablespoonfuls of this 
_ mixture internally to each lamb daily. 
. As an aid to treatment, as well as a preventive measure, it 
would be advisable to feed to the sheep salt which contains either 
_ sulphur in the proportion of 1 part to 12, or crude carbolic acid 
I part to 100—that is, about 4 ounces of crude.carbolic acid 
_ poured upon 12 quarts of ordinary barrel salt and thoroughly 
: mixed. _ . 
>} After the affected sheep have received local treatment and 
recovered they should be dipped in one of the recognized sheep 
dips prior to being turned upon uninfected pastures or premises. 
. Recent developments strongly indicate that much territory is 
infected, and it is difficult to assert that any given range is en- 
 tirely ol upon which to run the sheep after dipping. While 
_ the dips may destroy unprotected bacilli on the -body of the 
4 sheep, they have less effect upon those germs which are protected 
__ by the grease, dirt, and yolk of the wool. Again, it is often diffi- 
cult to find all infected animals within the band, and the disease 
_ appearing in them following dipping reflects unfairly upon the 
_ effects of the, dip. Certain sheep-dip preparations do not prop- 
ie erly emulsify in alkali water, which is the only kind available 
_ im many sections, and the results from such dips are not as effi- 
a cient as they should be. However, one dipping of these recov- 
ered cases must be considered from our present view point as a 
= nece sary precautionary measure. 
In conclusion, it is my opinion that the place to suppress 
#: this disease is on the range, and if much inconvenience and 
ae loss is to be avoided in making shipments to non- 
infected States the individual flock master must battle with it 
at home, holding back all diseased or recently exposed sheep 
s shipping only those which remain healthy after they have 
= been removed from infection for at least two weeks. 
it Ei 
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VETERINARY SCIENCE AND ITS PROBLEMS. * 


By VerAnus A. Moore, ItHAca;y N, Y. 


When your president kindly requested me to speak this even- 
ing, I was glad to accept the honor conferred by the invitation, 
but the selection of a topic for discussion was perplexing. It 
occurred to me, however, that it might be profitable to set aside 
the theories and methods by which we perform our daily tasks 
and scan for a few moments the broader horizon of the pro- 
fession we represent, for the purpose of defining its obligations 
and recognizing its problems and possibilities. 

Every profession has passed through its period of the appli- 
cation of theories based on the dictates of the untrained mind 
and eventually returned to the rock of science which for so long — 
it endeavored to escape. “It is a pity,” said Professor Abbe, — 
“that the errors of past centuries should still continue to be — 
disseminated long after scientific research has overthrown them. — 
It is easy to start false theories and to believe them, because ee . 
are generally simple and plausible, but long yeae of work are 
necessary before we. get at the secrets of nature.” It was not — 
strange that the cloak of mysticism of the ancient medicine man 
should have fallen upon those who later endeavored to reduce a 
the suffering in dumb creation. It was also perfectly. natural — 
that after its wanderings the veterinary profession in America 
should return to the shrine of truth and drink long and deep at 


fession. The desire in early times to become an artisan witho: 
the toils of science or the heeding of nature’ s laws was doubtless 
due to the slow progress made toward a knowledge of the causa- 
tion of disease. Disease has for countless generations been fr 
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garded as of divine or mystic origin, and this old superstition 
still casts its shadow over us and, consciously or unconsciously, 
peany of us are influenced by it. 
When I was a little boy my father, who was a farmer of 
‘small means, had a sick horse. The “ horse doctor” was called, 
‘and after bleeding, blistering and cutting, apparently for no 
definite purpose, and in a manner very repugnant to my childish 
sympathies, the horse died. I do not know the cause of death, 
I do not know whether it was within the power of science or 
human skill to have saved him, but I can never forget the im- 
pression of distrust that well-intended but ignorant man made 
upon me. In moré recent years I have witnessed treatments that 
were equally as empirical and listened to arguments in which 
he unfounded opinion of the speaker was set forth as the cri- 
terion of all truth. Not long since I saw a beautiful specimen 
of actifiomycosis pronounced a tubercle, heard tuberculin con- 
mned and scientific medicine hurled to the great ‘“ bow-wows ” 
y artisans of veterinary medicine. In a like manner I heard 
“practitioners pronounce the cause of death in a large herd of 
ine, where numbers of individuals were dying, a specific in- 
ectious disease, when there was nothing in the symptoms or 
norbid anatomy to suggest such a cause and where a little effort 
xinted out the sources of the various poisons that were killing 
the pigs. I do not wish in any way to belittle the achievements 
Of the so-called practical man, but the profession, as well as the 
‘public, must be taught that application can never run ahead of 
the knowledge to be applied and that the only road to higher 
chievement in practical professional things is by the further , 
evelopment of pure science. 
_ It is of the fundamental relation between pure science and 
the science of veterinary medicine that I wish to speak first, and 
ally to call attention to a few of the problems before us which, 
Seems, the veterinarian must solve. 
3 No one who has inquired into the reason for the success of 
the good European veterinary colleges has failed to recognize 
that the secret of their usefulness was first the acquisition of 
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knowledge and later the development of means for its applica- 
tion. The fundamental discoveries relative to the nature and 
treatment of disease that have been made during the last fifty 
years are with few, if any, exceptions the products of carefully 
trained scientific men. The great leaders who have crystallized 
into. orderly truth long suspended and heretofore unperceived 
fragments of learning opened the gates, as it were, to the great 
fields of knowledge that are to be harvested by the careful, pains- 
taking, scientific workers who follow them. Contrary to the 
opinions of many, the greatest amount of so-called practical work 
of a higher order has been attained in those localities that were 
characterized by their large number of purely scientific investi- 
gators and those doing research. This is illustrated by the 
highly practical and successful methods for controlling ani 
diseases enforced in Denmark and Germany. The valuable work 
- accomplished by such men as Bang, Ostertag, Frohner, Kitt, 
Arloing, Nocard, Hutyra, Sir John M’Fadyean, Salmon and 
Pearson could not have been done except for their thorough 
scientific training. 
In the light of the uniform truth, that where est 3 is mor 
science there is better practical work, the veterinary profession 
of to-day should learn a valuable lesson. If the knowledge 
which guides veterinary practice was analyzed we should find that 
it has been formugated in large part by those who were seekin 
the truth, or nature’s laws, and often those men have been er 
tirely outside of the profession. Lord Sydenham nearly thre 
centuries ago laid down and acted upon the fundamental proposi 
_ tion that “all diseases should be described as objects of nz urd 
history.” In discussing the method for the study of disease f | 
said further: “In writing, therefore, such a natural history 0 
diseases every merely philosophical hypothesis should be set aside 
and manifest and natural phenomena, however minute, show 
be noted with the utmost exactness.” Sydenham’s definition hi 
proven to be true. Botanists and zoologists, nay, chemists 2 
physiologists failed to become interested in these morbid processé 
until the pathologists and bacteriologists came to recognize 
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abnormal conditions we call disease, a wonderfully interest- 
ing combination of causes and effects. The success of the vet- 
inary profession, therefore, depends upon the degree to which 
its members understand these causes and their effects and the 
fundamental biological laws and conditions which exert an in- 
a uence over them. . 

_ The infectious diseases spread destruction in the inital king- 
dom with no relief until Pasteur, first a chemist and then a 
biologist, pointed out the error of existing theories, and showed 
that the control of these fearful maladies, as well as of the more 
common infections, depends upon a definite knowledge of the 
“microbes that produce them. This knowledge is being acquired 
y scientific men who are working out the details crystallized in 
he principle of infection. Thus bacteriology came to be a 
lefinite part of an efficient veterinary curriculum—not that it 
w as wanted as a practical thing, but because the truths it re- 
scaled could not be ignored; nor could they be ree ere in any 
ot ner manner. 

_ Immunity is another subject which has come to form an im- 
ortant part in veterinary science. The laws underlying this 
as omenon have been brought out by two master minds—Paul 
hrlich, a physician and scientist, and Metchnikoff, a zoologist. 
: e, again, the veterinary profession has adopted great truths 
‘om the field of pure science. It would be easy to continue until 
e entire range of veterinary activities was covered, when we 
how d find that veterinary science is an aggregation of biological 
id physical sciences that have to do with the cause, treatment, 
id prevention of animal diseases. Thus pure science has given 

- truths from its choicest findings as a foundation for the 
‘veterinary profession. This heritage from pure science for the 

enefit of suffering dumb creation is one of the illustrations of 

1€ practical value of research work. : 

_ The first important fact that the veterinarian should recog- 

- is that the working of the organs of the animal body is 
governed and controlled by subtle laws in metabolism and bio- 


es 


chy emistry, that are just as difficult to determine for a cat, cow 
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or horse.as for the human being. This necessitates for the best 
results research of the highest order in these subjects. The 
processes of healing and recovery from disease are vested in the 
vital forces of the body and in order for man to strengthen these 
forces he must recognize and understand them. A glance at the 
history of infection will afford sufficient illustration. In the 
earlier days of bacteriology the great objective point to ascer- 
tain was the infecting organism. This was followed by the still 
more complicated problem of how the tissues respond to the 
infection, antitoxins and what they are, antibodies and where 
they come from. A study of the resistance of the body to in- 
vading organisms brought to light the existence of forces here- 
tofore unrecognized ; namely, the phagocyte and the complement. 
While these facts were at first looked upon as interesting frag- 
ments of knowledge with no practical value, they have come to’ 
be highly important factors not only in preventive medicine but 
also in practical therapeutics. No one can read Dr. Phillips’ 
paper in the March Review on bacterial vaccines, or Kitt’s illum- 
inating article on “ The Biological Reactions” (Vol. XXI., p. 
353, Monatshefte fir prak. Tierheilkunde), without appreciating 
what a vital place in therapeutics and preventive medicine these 
laws of action and reaction of the tissues to bacterial bodies 
occupy in modern medicine. At first it seemed that only the 
great epizodtics were to be controlled by a knowledge of infec- 
tion but with the introduction of opsonins and autogenic vaccines 
the more common and troublesome suppurating lesions are being 
more successfully controlled than ever before as a result of 
further and apparently more accurate interpretation of a subtle 
law of nature. In this work we are beginning to correlate pure 
science with a most intensely practical phase of professional 
work. al 

The problems, however, are not restricted to the general dis- 
eases, in which more recent investigations have given 1c 
startling results, although here there are numerous importaf 
questions waiting for more satisfactory answers. The infectiou 
diseases still point to many unsolved problems. Certain of thi 
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great economic affections, such as abortion and sterility in cattle, 
are causing fearfully heavy losses to the cattle industry, and as 
yet we are groping in the dark concerning them. Millions of 
dollars’ worth of poultry, sheep and swine annually become vic- 
tims of diseases that as yet the veterinary profession with all 
its science and experience is unable to prevent. So severe are 
the losses that efforts are frequently made to secure relief by the 
application of theories not emanating from the veterinary pro- 
fession. If veterinary science measures up to the demands of 
the public it must solve these problems. It must save our animal 
_ industry from the losses now sustained from diseases which 
should be prevented. 

The great scourge of cattle, tuberculosis, is still at large in 
4 spite of the efforts of the veterinarian, the findings of the pathol- 
_ ogist, and the warnings of the sanitarian. Although this is a 
_ widespread disease, it is of such a nature that its elimination de- 
_ pends more upon the efficient, accurate and honest work of the 
_ veterinarian as a practitioner, teacher and leader than upon any 
_ other agent. Sanitarians and legislators have wrestled with this 
_ problem for nearly twenty years, and there is evidence of more 
_ bovine tuberculosis to-day than there was twenty years ago. To 
_ whom, then, shall the cattle owner look for relief? We have 
_ one of the most stringent laws in the country relative to the con- 
_ trol of tuberculin and the reacting animals, yet the state is reach- 
ei ing annually but about .2 of one per cent. of the cattle within 
her borders. If our eleven hundred veterinarians were each 
_ exerting an instructive and helpful influence upon the cattle 
Owners, relative to the true nature of tuberculosis, how long 
_ would it require to change the lethargy of the public concerning 
_ this affliction to an active campaign against it? We should heed 
_ the work of Dr. Petersen and others in Denmark, who organize 
_ the cattle owners into clubs for the purpose of teaching them 
about tuberculosis and instituting rational measures for its elim- 


2 ‘imation. Here the veterinarian becomes a true leader as well as 
a practitioner. 
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Tuberculosis has been discussed until it seems to be a thread- 


bare topic. However, we must face the facts. It is for the vet- 
erinarian to discern, recommend and carry into effect policies 
and methods that will produce the desired results. Here, again, 
we must remember the relation of pure science to the success 
of the practitioner. Nowhere in the realm of disease is this 
interdependence better illustrated than in the case of tubercu- 
losis. Read the record of the efforts to control it in Massachu- 
setts and in our own state and. the fact will be perfectly clear 
that application went ahead of the knowledge to be applied, so 
that after much waste of time and money a flag of truce was 
unfurled for the purpose of ascertaining the facts relative to this 
insidious malady. 

Although methods of control went ahead, as if the disease 
were thoroughly understood, the results of research have shown 
that many of the assumed things concerning it are still undemon- 
strated. There are many interesting phases of this disease with 
which the veterinarian should be familiar, such as evidence rela- 
tive to the portals of entry for the tubercle bacilli in cattle and 
experimental animals; the penetration of the tubercle bacilli into 
the lymph nodes; their passage through the mucous membranes 
as first pointed out by Nicolas and Descos and later confirmed 


by Ravenel; the means for the migration of the disease within — 
the infected body; its mode of dissemination; and methods for — 
its diagnosis. Of all these I wish at this time to refer briefly — 


to but one, namely, the diagnosis by the use of tuberculin. It 


is in this connection that practitioners have experienced most — 
difficulty. When the reaction is typical the interpretation is — 
clear; but when the general effect is missing and the temperature — 
does not rise above a possible normal plus the effect of some — 
slight excitant the interpretation has been varied. Some have — 
condemned, others passed such animals. The advocate of each 
of these interpretations bases his‘conclusion on experience, which 


often is not large. When, however, the theory for the action 


of tuberculin put forth by Eber some ten years ago, and more 


recently modified by Smith, becomes better understood, the ap-- 
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parent discrepancies will disappear. This theory, which explains 
the varied phenomena, attributes the thermal reaction to the 
_ effect of the specific substance, thrown off by the tissues as a 
result of stimulation by tubercle bacilli, upon the tuberculin. 
This action consists in the modification of the tuberculin or in 
the splitting off of a substance which acts upon the heat centres. 
This specific substance seems to be retained within the tubercle 
or its immediate surroundings. In case of arrested or walled- 
off tubercles it is shut within the capsule and cannot be reached 
by the tuberculin. In case of very early tubercles or partially 
arrested ones there may be an insufficient quantity of the specific 
J substance to change enough tuberculin to cause a typical reaction 
Db t sufficient to bring about a disturbance of the temperature 
equilibrium. I have dwelt upon this point somewhat at length 
because it illustrates how important it is for the practitioner to 
_ know the facts or the working hypothesis in order to understand 
_his problem.” I have spoken of tuberculosis, which is largely a 
¢ juestion for the rural practitioner, but the problems in connec- 
tion with glanders are strikingly similar for the city veter- 
inarian. 
There are two other problems of great practical value which, 
‘so far as I can ascertain, are for the veterinarian to solve. I 
refer to the inspection of dairy herds for the production of clean 

milk and to local or state meat inspection. To be sure, laymen 
can and do accomplish much by way of securing better light, 
ventilation and more cleanly conditions generally ; but the real 
juestion so far as the consumer is concerned is, is the milk safe? 
oA. clean milk is not a clean milk in the sense this term implies 
f it comes from cows suffering with general disease or localized 
1 dder affections which may cause the milk to contain micro- 
Organisms injurious to human health. Dairy inspection, there- 
fore, should be made by a trained veterinarian, or if by a layman 
for cleanliness, it should be supplemented by the veterinarian 

> pass upon the health of the animals. More than this, these 

iries should be inspected frequently, not at long intervals. The 
eee Milk Supply Company have the cows from which 
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they obtain milk inspected by thoroughly trained veterinarians 
every two weeks, and the inhabitants of Copenhagen claim to 
have the lowest mortality in children. The inspection most 
necessary is one that will detect cattle that are physically unfit 
to produce milk for human food; and for this work there is but 
one class of trained men. | 

Local meat inspection is a most important work for the vet- 
erinarian. The people of the country will soon demand the ser-— 
vice, and it is the duty of the veterinary profession to see to it 
that it is a workable and efficient one. Here the essential danger 
to be avoided is the consumption of meat from diseased animals. 
This carries with it the necessity for the employment of men 
versed in comparative pathology, who can recognize diseased 
flesh and make an accurate diagnosis. The bringing about of a 
satisfactory state or local meat inspection service devolves, there- 
fore, almost entirely upon the veterinarians of the state, for 
‘they are the only men trained in the diseases of animals. In 
fact the relation of animal diseases to those of the human species’ 
is such that there should be a thoroughly trained veterinarian 
on every board of health. The dairy and local meat inspection 
services therefore are two very important lines of work in whi 
the veterinarians should be leaders, for there is no other voca- 
tion or profession which combines the necessary groups of 
sciences necessary to properly fit one for such work. 


I am convinced there is room for many improvements, the prob- 
lems connected with the control of tuberculosis, glanders anc 
rabies; the prevention of sterility and abortion in cattle; 
prevention of the destructive diseases of poultry, swine ar 
_ sheep; and the establishment of efficient milk, dairy and 


and the people are looking to the veterinarians for relief b a us 


me 6 


the science of their profession and no other includes the bast 
knowledge necessary to deal with them. 
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If I have been at all clear it is evident that, with many of 
the diseases at least, prevention is of greater significance than 
treatment. The medical professions have for past ages dealt 
with the treatment of diseases or the checking of their spread 
in case of epidemics or epizodtics. With the introduction of 
preventive medicine we have come against a problem the solu- 
tion of which seems to be more difficult professionally than any 
heretofore encountered, namely, the education, type and quality 
of the men to practice it. The necessity of the practitioner being 
a thoroughly trained man is no longer questioned. Men versed 
in the science of veterinary medicine can do successfully routine 
_ practice, but the practitioners of preventive medicine must not 
4 only be skilled in the science and art of their profession but they 

_ must also be leaders. Animal owners will call a practitioner and 
_ gladly follow his instructions when a valued cow or horse is 
dangerously sick, who would never care to ask for his advice 
relative to the application of preventive measures. The suc- 
_ cessful practitioner of the future must of necessity, therefore, - 
_ combine a thorough knowledge of the healing art with the per- 
_ sonality characteristic of a leader. When we realize that in this 
- country there are over $4,000,000,000 worth of livestock, ex- 
_ ¢clusive of poultry and pet animals, with an estimated annual loss 
from diseases which should be prevented of over $300,000,000, 
_ the obligation of the veterinary profession is clear and its possi- 
bilities need no further elucidation. 

I cannot close these fragmentary remarks without calling 
_ attention to one or two points that must be observed in securing 
_ for the profession vantage ground adequate to its responsibilities. 
_ The first and I believe most important of these is the doing away 
_ Of the assumption that it is possible for an uneducated and un- 
trained boy, earnest and well intended though he may be, to 
acquire in three short college years sufficient knowledge of the 
basic sciences included in veterinary medicine to fully meet the 
ever-growing demands upon the profession. The time has come 
When these demands of the country for the control of the dis- 
eases of the food-producing animals as well as of beasts of 
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burden must be satisfied. Already there are many who believe 
that the men who are trained in agricultural colleges can with a 
very little special instruction relative to disease and treatment do 
better work than the untrained veterinarian; and certain agri- 
cultural colleges are giving such instruction. Knowledge is 
power and it is common property, to be possessed by those who 
are willing to acquire it. It is clear that something must be done 
to equip and discipline our veterinary students so that they shall 
be qualified-to become leaders among the educated men who are 
rapidly coming to be the animal owners of the country. 

Finally, we should not forget that leaders are born, not made. 
There must be the initiative and determination which colleges 
cannot give. We are justified, however, in the assertion that if 
the colleges provided the necessary mechanism for imparting the 
knowledge and giving the training that must necessarily accom- 
pany initiative and leadership, they would become in this country, 
as in Germany, magnets that would attract those naturally quali- 
' fied to take up veterinary work-as a profession. To attain the 
ideal will require much time and hard work, but I have faith to 
believe that in this country as in Europe, the veterinary pro- 
fession will meet its obligations and appreciate its possibilities. . 


SuccuLENT Freep ror Lamsps.—Recent experiments at the 
Iowa Experiment Station show that with corn at ordinary prices 
cheaper gains on lambs may be made with dry feed than with © 
roots or silage. When corn and silage are low in price, the 
gains made with silage are a little cheaper than those made with 
dry feed. The largest total gains were made by the lambs get- 
ting sugar beets, and the finish of this lot was also a little better. 
The lot getting turnips and cabbage required the largest amount 
of dry matter for each 100 pounds gain. Silage and dry feed 
came next. The least amount of dry matter was required where — 
sugar beets and mangels were fed. The chief objection to man- 
gels and sugar beets is the large amount of hand labor required 
to raise them. The results of these experiments are published 
in Bulletin No. 110 of the Iowa Experiment Station, which may 
be obtained free by writing to Director C. F., Curtiss, lowa Ex- 
periment Station, Ames, Iowa. 


THE VETERINARY COLLEGE AT BERLIN. 
By L. M. Stecxer, D.V.M. (O. S. U.). 


First Impressions.—It was a cold and dreary December 
morning in 1908 when my eyes first cast sight upon the RoyaL 
VETERINARY COLLEGE (Koenigliche Tieraerztliche Hochschule), 


Berlin, Germany. The campus and buildings were covered with 


a layer of grayish white snow, and; save for a uniformed em- 
ployee here and there, the many winding walks seemed to be 
deserted. To a stranger who figured this to be a lively place it 
made a very solemn impression. But this suspense was not to 
last long. Just as quiet as it was outside, the interior of the 


_ many buildings presented an active and busy assemblage of stu- 


dents and professors writing, lecturing, operating, or at the 
microscopes. 
The college buildings are arranged in a somewhat irregular 


circle. Each building or institute is named after the course of 


studies pursued therein and is under the supervision of one of 


_ the professors who is the head of the respective branch of study, 
_while the rector is the administrative head of the college. 


_ When presenting myself to Professor Schmalz, the rector, he 


greeted me very cordially and spoke highly of the advanced 
_ Strides taken by the United States in veterinary science. The 
_ other professors, too, complimented me on my coming from the 
_ land of limitless opportunities where several of the great. discov- 


eries in the veterinary field have been made. They referred 


2 especially to “ Texas fever ” and “ hog cholera,” which for years 


have baffled the most noted scientists, and for which discovery 


_ we have earned the appreciation of the entire world. 


The students were also glad to entertain an American, in- 


_ viting me to take part in their various college affairs, among 
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which “ Die Kneipe,” or the gathering in the beer halls, plays 
an important part. My attendance at the various lectures and 
clinics afforded me an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the conditions in one of the leading veterinary institutions of 
the “ Fatherland,” or perhaps in the world. 

PROFESSOR ScCHUTz’s HEADQUARTERS.—One of the inter- 
esting centres of attraction for the students of the college is the 
Pathological Institute, of which Professor Schutz is the predomi- 
nant figure. His large lecture hall is always filled to the 
last seat. Besides the regular students there are a number of 
post-graduates from Germany, Russia, Japan, and the United 
States, army veterinarians detailed to attend the courses, and 
many other visitors. All come to hear what the spry, three- 
score-and-ten, gray-haired professor has to say. For, the only 
way to learn from this world-famed scientist is to come there 
and listen to him, as he has not written any book on pathology 
and does not lecture from any. He prints, so to speak, his work 
and original investigations on the minds of his hearers right 
there in the classroom. ° 

A loud shoving of feet (the custom there) is heard. An 
unassuming man appears on the platform. With a modest nod 
to the audience and a glance to see that all his riecessary colored — 
crayons are on the table, he commences to talk. His lecture to- 


day is on diseases of the heart. At first he explains the anatomy 
of the heart and its normal functions, at the same time not for- — 


getting to give a gentle scolding to the students for not knowing — 
this already, assuming that they don’t. Then gradually, but — 
clearly and with oratorical forcefulness, he goes into the details 
of the disease. Quite often he springs surprises by some of his 
statements, as, for instance, when he said that everybody believes 
the heart muscle to be red while in reality it is gray. In his — 

lectures Professor Schutz continually refers to the original re-— 


searches and investigations, which he and his assistants are come . 


stantly carrying on in the laboratory. = 
Tue Various Cirnics.—At Professor Froehner’s Clinic, the — 


students stand in a sky-lighted clinical hall in a semicircular 
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manner, a horse and a uniformed employee in the centre. On 
a table near by there stand a beaker of urine, several test tubes 
with results of blood and urine analyses, and a chart showing the 
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fever curve of the patient. One of the students in a white coat 


is the referee for the day. He has already the day before ex- 
amined this horse and is now ready to report his findings. It 


| 
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is a case of contagious pleuro-pneumonia (Brustseuche). The — 
referee gives the history of the case as told by the owner, a de-— 
scription of the patient, the condition of the respiratory, digestive, 
urinary, nervous, and locomotary apparatus. Professor Froeh- 
ner verifies the referee’s statements by examining the patient 
carefully, namely, by percussion and auscultation and leading 
the patient about if that is possible. The referee then gives the 
prognosis and treatment of the disease, with reasons for his 
statements. After clinic Professor Froehner makes a round 
through the stables and acquaints himself with the conditions 
of the old and new patients and consults with his assistants as 
to the best method of treating them. : 
We next go over to the busy polyclinic conducted by Pro- 
fessor Kaernbach. Here there are every day about fifty horses 
brought over from the city and country to be examined for any 
and all diseases which affect the equine race. To this clinic the 
seniors are assigned in sections, and, with the aid of the pro- 
fessor and his assistants, are taught to make a diagnosis and 
recommend treatment. Each student is given one or more cases. 
He examines the animal carefully, questions the owner as to 
the time the sickness occurred, what remedies he has already 
given; for in many cases the animal has already had a taste of 
many sweet and sour medicines before coming to the clinic. 
The student then allows the horse to be led before the professor 
and is questioned as to his findings and the reasons for the sz 
The professor confirming the diagnosis and the treatment, thi 
horse is taken into the hospital to be attended. Any and al 
operations not of a serious nature are performed here by 
students under the direction of one of the assistants. er 
cases are sent to the medical and surgical clinics for operations, 
or to be under observation in case an infectious disease is sus 
pected. , 
From here we step over to the busiest as well as the lars 
place on the campus—the surgical clinic. As in the other d 
partments, the students are divided into sections and assigne 
to appear at various times for practice in operating. — At fi 
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the students learn minor operations under the supervision of the 
assistants, and then they attend the major operations as carried 
out by Professor Eberlein. In the main operating hall there is 
an operating table and a throwing mat, the latter to acquaint 
the students with the most common ready-to-hand method of 


AT THE POLYCLINIC. 


throwing for an operation in the country. Before proceeding 
to the operation, Professor Eberlein explains in detail the various 
methods of operating the particular case in hand, the reasons 
tor the same, the dangers connected with the operation and the 
Sequelae, or the bad results which might follow. He particu- 
larly emphasizes the fact that the first requisite for a successful 
Operation is asepsis, and this, coupled with skill, will bring best 
results. At this department the students are infused with the 
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true idea of veterinary practice, for while there are many fields 

for the veterinarian’s activities, still the paramount issue of a 

veterinary college is to send out its students as able surgeons. 
Another interesting place is the clinical building for the 


WAITING FOR THE PROFESSOR. 


treatment of small animals. This is under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Regenbogen and his two assistants, who, though greatly 
overtaxed, manage to examine as high as seventy-five animals 
during the polyclinic hours. Here, as naturally would be ex- 
pected, the gentle sex is represented in large numbers. They 
bring their pet animals, dogs, cats and birds, big and little, young 
and old ones, pedigreed and curs, that the professor may look 
at their ailments. An employee distributes tickets to these 
visitors, thus insuring them a “next,” and they wait in the re- 
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ception room until the professor arrives. During the clinic 
several of the students assist in the examination and treatment; 
some sit by the microscopes, while others write out prescriptions 
and record the cases. Here is some of the routine: A case is 
brought in; it is a dog suffering from indigestion. The animal 
is placed on the table, is examined carefully as to his visible 
mucous membranes, the pain he evinces on palpation in the 
region of the stomach and intestines, and with the story of the 
owner as to his refusal of food and so on, the professor explains 
to the students the diagnosis and gives a prescription for the case. 
Then another dog is brought in. This one is scratching himself, 


: declares the owner. The skin is examined and from the reddish 


spots they scrape a little on one or more slides to be examined 
microscopically, and treatment is then recommended accordingly. 
Other cases were, a chicken with diphtheria, a cat run over by 
an automobile, a canary bird which has suddenly stopped sing- 


_ ing, and many injured dogs which had to be bandaged. The 


cases which are of a more complicated nature are left in the 


clinic for one or more days to be operated on, or to be under 


observation or treatment for skin diseases, distemper, or rabies. 
After the polyclinic hours the professor retires to the operating 
room and with the aid of the assistants and students performs 
some of the necessary operations. 

Tue Hyctenic Instirute.—As a fitting change from the 
animal clinics we next wind our way to the Hygienic Institute, 
the home of the minute bodies or bacteria. What a change has 
come in the study of bacteria during the past quarter of a cen- 


tury! In place of just a room there is now an entire building 


_ dedicated to the study and culture of these organisms. The 


_ Hygienic Institute was formerly under the able and well-known 


Professor Ostertag, the pioneer of “ meat inspection,” but since 
the German government has recognized the importance of veter- 
inary science for the welfare of the country and has called away 


this scientist to be the director of the veterinary division in the 
Imperial Health Department, the vacancy was filled by Professor 
Frosch, a medical man who has done considerable work in the 
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field of bacteriology. The course in this study is given by lec- 
tures and laboratory work. In the latter the students are divided 
into sections and receive, so to speak, “a course,’ and learn 
the essentials in the modern study of bacteriology. Professor 
Frosch and his assistants do a good deal of investigation work 
and have also charge of the serum production, which the college 
does for the state. Besides the regular students, there are older 
practitioners, army veterinarians and others to whom special 
courses are given. 


In connection with the Hygienic Institute there is a Patho- 


logical Museum which is the best and most complete of its kind. 
Here we must again extend our appreciation to Dr. Ostertag, 
for it was he and his assistant, Dr. Stadie, who with tireless 
efforts made this museum what it is to-day. The laboratories 
for the study of piroplasmoses, and meat and milk hygiene are 
also in this building. 


SoME OF THE OTHER PLACES. 


THE PuysroLocicaL InstiruTE.—This is under the direc- 
tion of Professor Abderhalden, a former co-worker in the chem- 
ical-physiological laboratory of the famous Emil Fischer. Dr. 
Abderhalden’s lecture hall and laboratories resemble an electro- 
chemical workshop, as extensive experiments are carried out to 
illustrate the principles of physiology and physiological chemistry. 
A great deal of attention is paid to the teaching of physiology 
of the sense organs. 

In the anatomical building there is a fine museum of 
anatomical specimens which is indeed a credit to this wonderful 
institution. Among the many interesting things found there is 
a mounted skeleton of the great charger ridden by Frederick 
the Great. 

THE CoLLEGE Liprary contains a great many volumes of 
the principal veterinary books, as well as a number of agricul- 
tural books of interest to the veterinary students. Each student 
by signing a card can borrow from the library as many books 
as he may need for reference or study purposes. There is also 
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a reading room attached to the library for the use of the students 
and professors. : 

Tue CoLiece Datry consists of a small select herd of the 
principal breeds of cattle. It serves as an object lesson tor the 
study of the dairy breeds and to acquaint the students with the 
modern methods of keeping a sanitary dairy. 


NARCOTIZING A DOG PRIOR TO THE OPERATION. 
(Apologies to ‘‘Sport im Bild.’’) 


Sports.—A word about the students’ sports. ‘There are a 
number of “corpses,” or, as we would perhaps call them, “ fra- 
ternities.” These are organizations for the purpose of promouny 
social friendship among its members. It is in these that the 
fencing sport is mainly carried out, as each member is required © 
to practice and participate in several fencing contests. Then 
there is a students’ organization whose aim is to promote good 
fellowship among all the students and to care for any sick 
student. The student organization organizes clubs for dancing, 
skating, tennis, football, horseback riding, theatre and excursion 
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parties. The excursion parties embrace visits to places of in- 
terest of every description, as well as pleasure excursions to the 
country. It may be said here that the German students are 
more and more turning away from the “ Kneipe”’ and indulge 
in the more strenuous American and English sports. 

Last Impressions.—The Royal Veterinary College at Ber- 
lin, like most of the European colleges, has the benefit of age. 
It is old in traditions and has withstood the test of time. It 
has had men, great men, whose ambition in life it was to im- 
prove the college, and these men devoted their lives to the better- 
-ment of the study of veterinary medicine and to place it on an 
equal footing with the other learned professions. This college 
has as its leaders men who, like their predecessors, are a credit 
not only to the profession, but to the whole German nation, and 
the men who go forth from here can not fail but become leaders 
in the various lines of veterinary medicine. 


Tue North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association and 
the State Live Stock Association will hold a jout session at 
Monroe, June 23 and 24. 


FEEDING Work Horses.—The Iowa Experiment Station 
has been conducting a series of experiments in feeding work 
horses. It has been found that oats are too expensive to feed 
in large quantities, and that the ration may be greatly cheapened 
by substituting oil meal, cottonseed meal, or gluten feed. The 
health, spirit and endurance of the horses was the same when 
fed corn in combination with one of these feeds as when oats 
were fed. These experiments show that oil meal may be worth 
as much as $60 a ton for horse feeding, and cottonseed meal a 
little more. The horses did a hard summer’s work on these 
feeds without any considerable loss in flesh. These experiments 
are of great value to farmers everywhere, as the question of 
feeding the work horses cheaply, and at the same time in such 
a way as to keep them in good flesh, is an important one. The 
results of the experiments have been published in bulletin form, 
and may be obtained free by writing to Director C. F. Curtiss, 
Iowa Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, and asking for Bulletin 
No. 100. 


THEORY AND THERAPY OF MILK FEVER SO-CALLED. 


By W. H. Datrymete, M.R.C.V.S., Loutstana State UNIversity, BATON 
Rouce, La. 


Perhaps there is no one condition in the entire category of 
diseases about which there has been so much theorizing, as to 
its cause and treatment, as so-called milk fever in cows. 


At the present time opinion seems to be divided between a 
toxin, as the etiological factor, and disturbance to the equilibrium 
of the circulation through sudden “ fluxion,” or, in this case, an 
abnormal determination of blood to the udder of the modern, 
artificially developed dairy cow, usually subsequent to the period 
of parturition, producing cerebral anemia. And here we might 
add, parenthetically, that the results obtained from the more 
recent methods of treatment seem to have revived the anemia 
theory, which heretofore had been more or less rejected. 

_ As illustrative of the toxin theory, I quote from an article 
on the subject which appeared in a British veterinary periodical 
a few months ago. 


The author, Mr. Reginald R. Smythe, M.R.C.V.S., has, 
among other things, the following to say: 


“The theory now generally accepted is that of auto-intoxi- 
cation, which presumes the disease to be due to a toxin produced 
by the animal’s own body in the udder. The success of Schmidt’s 
treatment seems to bear this theory out.” 


It is a little difficult to see just how this is so. True, 
Schmidt’s theory, if we mistake not, fixed the disease as an auto- 
intoxication produced by the absorption into the circulation of 
leucomaines resulting from decomposition of the colostrum, and 
directed his use of potassium iodide as an antitoxic agent as 
well as to limit the lacteal secretion. 
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But in the light of our present experience with the more 
recent greater successes with inert agents, so far as antitoxic 
properties are concerned, Schmidt’s original toxin theory would 
seem to have been considerably weakened. | 

Continuing, the author says: “It may be that at the time 
of parturition the breaking down of cell tissue essential to the 
production of colostrum is associated with the liberation of waste 
products of a toxic nature in sufficient quantities to produce the 
symptoms. It may be argued that whatever the animal be, at 
the period of parturition, the same process is undergone, but it 
must be remembered that the cow is nowadays merely. a milking 
machine, and that the powers of milk and cream production, 
secured by selective breeding, are concentrated, or centered, upon 
the period of parturition. It may also be supposed that the 
toxin, even if produced in considerable quantity, is in the average 
cow rapidly excreted or converted by the body defences into some 
non-toxic body. 

Supposing, then, that the normal condition of the animal’s 
body is impaired by an overfat condition, or that atmospheric 
conditions are of such a nature as to lessen the powers of ex- 
cretion through such channels as the skin or respiratory organs, 
might this not account, in some degree, for the occurrence of 
the disease under such circumstances? The bacterial origin of 
the supposed toxin is disproved by the absence of the fever 
always associated with the absorption of harmful organismal 
products.” 

In speaking of the modern treatment, the author states: 
“That oxidation of the toxin is not the object, is shown by the 
fact that even injection of warm sterilized water is quite suffi- 
cient, although the results are much slower, as the pressure with- 
in the udder is comparatively low.” 

We have not tried the warm water treatment, but with un- 
filtered atmospheric air we have had recoveries, from complete 
coma to apparent perfect health, in two and one-half hours, which 
is about as quick as the most sanguine could reasonably expect. 
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Further, the author quoted says: “Inflation of the udder 
brings about two objects: It dilates the milk ducts and prevents 
the cells being in apposition, and by increasing the volume of the 
ducts, causes constriction of the intricate system of lymphatics, 
passing through the intralobular connective tissue. This would 
allow the escape of fluids, which might be laden with toxins, 
‘lown into the milk sinuses, while at the same time constriction 
of the lymphatics would diminish absorption. Seeing that the 
introduction of fresh toxin in the blood stream is avoided, it 
might be possible for the body to excrete that already present in 
the system.” - 

Ever since what seem to have been superior results—to those 
with the iodide treatment—obtained with etherized air, by Kort- 
man; oxygen, by Knusel; atmospheric air, by Andersen, of Scan- 
derborg; and finally, our own personal experience with the 
latter, the writer has been quite forcibly impressed with the 
opinion that, no matter what the agent used, the effect is not 
due to any inherent property of an antiseptic nature, but simply 
the result of the tension produced limiting the supply of blood in 
the vessels of the udder, thereby regulating the disturbed circula- 
tion and restoring to the temporarily anemic brain something 
like a normal blood supply. Or, in other words, that the effect, 
no matter by what agent it is brought about, is largely, if not 
wholly, mechanical; and that on no other hypothesis could a 
similar result be accomplished, or cases of the disease aborted, 
in such a remarkably short space of time in any other way than 
by correcting cerebral anemia when present, or preventing com- 
plete anemia in the earlier stages of the disease. 

This, of course, is theory, just as in the case of the toxin 
advocates. But to our mind it is one, in the light of more recent 
knowledge and experience, that appeals more readily and intel- 
ligibly to the comprehension than those so elaborately built up 
with regard to a toxin as the causal agent. 

Bearing out this idea, it would appear that a number of the 
continental European authorities evidently favor the “ fluxion ” 
theory, and are obtaining excellent results by natural methods in 
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preventing the disease through the medium of the milk itself. 
In an abstract from the Berliner Tier. Woch., published in the 
London Veterinary Record last year, Sahlmann and Dommer- 
hold, district veterinarians in Germany and Holland respectively, 
hold that the calf should receive the necessary colostrum as soon 
as possible after birth, and not wait until driven to suck by. 
hunger. Their advice is, after calving, to draw just so much 
milk as is required for the calf, and abstain from further milking. 
Or, in the words of Dommerhold: “ The necessary milk to the 
calf; do not milk further.” 5 

This authority claims that this method has been tested for 
some years in Holland with the happiest results, especially in 
the province of Friesland, which contains not only the most 
milch cows, but also the best. 

He explains its success in preventing milk fever by the Con- 
tinental theory that the disease is due to a cerebral anemia, which 
is induced by the disturbance of the circulation caused by milking 
out of a distended udder. “‘ Plenitude and distension of the 
udder,” says the abstract, ‘“‘no matter whether it is filled with 
iodide of potassium solution, saline solution, air or milk, regu- 
lates the circulation and so prevents the cerebral anemia of milk 
fever, or corrects it if present.” 

It is claimed that on one farm of 30 or 40 cows, where this 
method is always followed, only one case of milk fever has 
occurred during twelve years, and on that occasion the usual 
rule was departed from. The udder was unusually large and 
tense, and milking out immediately after calving was deemed 
necessary. This was done, and an attack of milk fever followed 
within two hours. 

Besides increasing the tension within the udder, Dommer- 
hold attributes another beneficial effect to infusions of air, viz., 
that the thick venous blood becomes thinner under the influence 
of air, and thus flows away more easily. 

May we not see in this effect of tension within the udder, in 
regulating the circulation, and that produced on the character 
of the venous blood by air infusions, one very similar to that 
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previously brought about by the restricted dietary and the full 
cathartic in preventing an attack of this ailment? These latter 
evidently resulted in a lessening or depletion—thinning, shall we 
say ?—of the blood, with a consequent lessening in the require- 
ment for lacteal secretion, based upon the theory that an active 
gland is dependent upon a full and rich blood supply, and this 
upon a generous food supply that is rich in blood-forming nutri- 
ents. 

In the one case there would seem to be a corrective of the 
cerebral anemia when present, by restoring equilibrium of the 
circulation; in the other, a preventive of anemia by regulation 
of the circulation. : 

Although the writer has held to the “ fluxion”’ theory for 
some time, this short article has been prompted at this time by 
a perusal of the articles alluded to and quoted, and later by read- 
ing the excellent contribution on “‘ Nervous Influence in Disease,”’ 
by Prof. E. A. A. Grange, which he presented at the forty-sixth 
annual meeting of the A. V. M. A., in Chicago, in which he 
refers to the disease under consideration. 

Dr. Grange quotes Prof. Smith, of Toronto, as informing 
him of an old country acquaintance, and a close student of such 
diseases, being of the opinion “that the air treatment produced 
an altered condition in the circulation of the brain,” which state- 
ment, as he mentions, seemed to him to strike the nail on the 
head ; although just how the change was produced was not given. 

‘In venturing the opinion, Dr. Grange states: ‘‘ That this 
altered condition of the circulation is produced by nervous im- 
pression from the udder to the nerve centre; and in this case 
the impression is introduced into the economy, not by sound. 
but by touch, or contact, from the air of the force-pump on the 
walls of the milk ducts, from which points it is conducted through 
an intricate nervous system to the circulation of the brain, where 
it produces its salutary effect.” 

Here, then, in Dr. Grange, and in Prof. Smith, I take it, we 
have at least two prominent authorities on this continent who 
favor the theory of cerebral anemia in milk fever. 
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As to the mechanism by which the air treatment, or other 
agents used to produce tension, produces its effect, as mentioned 
by Dr. Grange, it is a little difficult to accurately determine ex- 
cept, perhaps, by analogy. 

Of course we must realize that all function is controlled by 
the nervous system, and sometimes restored by a direct stimulus 
acting reflexly. But in order that nerve centres and efferent 
branches may act with promptitude, they must be nourished. by 
a more or less normal blood supply. 

If, as the “ fluxion” theory would seem to indicate, there is — 
_a somewhat sudden and abnormal determination of blood to the 
udder at this period, it would appear to mean a temporary dim- 
inution in the general circulation—the delicate cerebral circula- 
tion, of course, participating, but which is almost immediately 
restored when the supply to the udder is limited or retarded by 
tension within the gland. It is upon this theory, mainly, that 
we base our opinion of the effect being largely, if not wholly, of 
.a mechanical nature. These remarks are not intended as a 
criticism of Dr. Grange’s opinion, but rather to try to strengthen 
our own theory, which, after all, is only a theory, but which 
forcibly impresses us, until absolute facts have-been demonstrated 
by further investigation. Dr. Grange’s opinion is very much 
more in accord with our own than the opinions of those who 
still advocate the toxin theory of causation. 

The writer feels sure that we all, as a profession, appreciate 
to the full the magnificent work of the great Dane, Herr Schmidt. 
of Kolding, in connection with his investigations concerning 
this hitherto fatal disease, and rejoice with him in the honor 
conferred by his sovereign in decorating him as a Knight of 
Danebroge. Herr Schmidt has also been awarded a vote of 
thanks, together with an annual premium, by the Danish Par- 
liament; and in many countries has he been honored with the 
degree of membership of veterinary and agricultural societies. 

If Schmidt’s original toxin theory of the cause of milk fever 
should not, perhaps, be in full accord with more.recent experi- 
ences, and even should his success with the treatment have been 
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more or less accidental—so far as the effect of potassium iodide. 
per se, was concerned—yet all possible credit is due him as being 
the first to strike at the correct location of the trouble, thereby 
making possible the magnificent successes that have since been 
achieved. 


Dr. R. P. Lyman, with his family, left Kansas City the last 
week in May and journeyed eastward to spend the summer vaca- 
tion in Connecticut; Hartford being the objective point. 


Dr. W. L. Wittiams, New York State Veterinary College, 
is conducting an extensive investigation as to the prevalence of 
infectious vaginitis, also contagious abortion in cattle, and is 
making a careful study of post mortem lesions by a large num- 
ber of autopsies conducted at the abattoirs in the large packing 
centres. 


THe Kansas City VETERINARY COLLEGE has arranged a 
post graduate course of short duration to be given during mid- 
summer, beginning July 8 and continuing until August 10. This 
time has been selected because the rush of practice incident to the 
spring months will be over in most sections of the central west 
and there usually follows a slack period. At this time practi- 
tioners will feel at greatest liberty to take the time to attend 
a special course; further, they will be able to secure, during this 
time, the services of an assistant or an experienced under-gradu- 
ate to care for their clientele while attending a special course, an 
arrangement not readily made during a regular college session; 
and also at this time the college Faculty can give post graduate 


_ classes undivided attention which could not be done during the 


winter months. This course is designed to enable the veteri- 
narians to review surgical and visceral anatomy of the horse, 
ox and dog, and to become thoroughly familiar with the newer 
surgical operations; also to bring their studies in the various ~ 
laboratory subjects up to the present advanced standard and thus 
increase their efficiency as practitioners. Food hygiene is daily 
becoming more and more important in the public mind and this 
course is planned to aid veterinarians, who desire a larger part 
in this newer field of scientific service, to become more fully pre- 
pared to meet the requirements for Dairy and Milk Sanitary 
Officers and Meat Food Inspectors. A wide variety of special 
studies are open to those who take this course. 


THE PRODUCTION OF MILK.* 


By MattHew Witson, M.R.C.V.S., WAuKEGAN, ILL, 


Milk and its relation to public health is to-day one of the most 
important topics. Its value as a food we need not discuss. That 


is a subject perhaps more for our brethren of the medical pro-— 


_ fession. Its disease-producing qualities, either in a direct or an 
indirect way, we can also leave to their discussion; but, as one 
of the great missions on earth of the veterinary profession to- 
day is prophylaxis or preventive treatment, it becomes our part 
of the business of preserving public health, to search into the 
remote causes of its disease or death-dealing conditions, and, if 
within our power, remove them. 

There is an old saying that ‘‘ an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.” Taking that to be true, then, in relation to 
public health, comparative value with our medical brethren is 
1 to 16—the reverse of the heaven-born ratio. The natural law 
of cause and effect we often hear of. Effect, we see every day 
of our lives; cause, we are searching for every day of our lives. 
Remove the cause and the symptoms or effects are easily taken 
care of. 

The medical profession is lauded to the skies for some of 
its work in determining and removing the cause of, and practi- 
caliy reducing to a minimum the outbreaks of many of our most 
virulent diseases that have heretofore affected the human family. 
But when it comes to the tracing of many of the diseases of the 
human race, due probably to the consumption of animal food, 
then they are at sea without the aid of the veterinary profession. 
The rapidity with which the death rate from the white plague 
is increasing in the human family, has brought about a united 


*Presented at the Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Illinois State Veterinary Medical 
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effort to search for and remove any or all of the possible or 
probable cause of it. Among the possible or probable causes, 
we find the contagion to be derived from infected animal food. 
As to the physical relationship between the bacillus of human 
and bovine tuberculosis, there is much argument for and against ; 
the consensus of opinions being that there is a direct relationship 
and that they.are transmissable from animal to man, and vice 
versa, to a greater or less extent. This being true, then we find 
one of our probable sources of infection in the human family, 
and especially in the infantile part of it, to be milk from tuber- 
culous cows. The extent of this disease in daily cattle varies in 
different parts of the country, ranging in percentage from 10 to 
25 or more. This variation is in all probability due to their 
environment. Jn a personal application of the tuberculin test 
to about 1,000 head of cattle in the vicinity in which I practice, 
I found 14.6 per cent. of these cattle showing a positive reaction, 
and as I am sure the test was applied in the manner as directed 
by the Chicago Board of Health, I have every reason to believe 
this number of cattle was tuberculous. 

When we consider that about one out of every seven dairy 
cows suffers from this disease and if only a percentage of 
these would again void tubercle bacilli in their milk, have we 
not sufficient cause to compel those who are furnishing milk to 
the babes of our large cities to do so under certain restrictions 
and so compel them to use every means known to science to 
remove as far as possible this one probable source of infection? 
The method of doing this and the means to be applied is a hard 
question to solve. There is no doubt but what with the tuber- 
culin test we can discover to what extent the disease exists. The 
methods to be employed for its eradication furnishes a wide field 
for discussion. Certain localities can make and pass laws com- 
pelling the producers of its milk supply to do so under certain 
restrictions. If they insist that this milk supply is to come only 
from non-tuberculous cows, then what is to become of the large 
volume of milk produced by tuberculous cows? If they insist 
further that all milk products such as butter and cheese shall 
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come only from the same source, then the volume of discarded 
milk is still greater. If this milk is discarded on account of its 
supposed infection by the tubercle bacillus and pasteurization is 
the method employed to sterilize or make the germ ineffective, 
do we not by raising it to the required temperature destroy to a 
large extent the food value of this milk? The producer here 
must be taken into consideration. It is natural that he will look 
for a market for his product where these restrictions do not 
exist, and the result is that unprotected communities are found: 
to consume an overdose of something that, to say the least, is 
not good for them. That this condition does exist I am sure of. 

We tell the farmer to isolate his infected cows; raise calves 
from them, but not allow the calves to suck. the mothers and 
feed only the boiled product. Advise the majgrity of farmers 
to do this and he will consign you to a place kept at a pasteuriz- 
ing temperature the year round. The discussion of this subject 
from the standpoint of producer and consumer would end only 
by the limitation of time. 

The method as suggested and laid down by our State Veter- 
inarian, Dr. J. M. Wright, for. applying of the tuberculin test, 
will do more to prevent the traffic in tuberculous cows than any 
way that has occurred to me yet. The stamping of the letter 
“T” in the right ear of reacting animals will be like the brand- 
ing of Cain. 3 

The fact that a milk-producing animal is affected eit tuber- 
culosis is not the only condition that makes her milk a source of 
infection or an impure article of food. The cow may be per- 
fectly healthy, she may be very choice in her articles of diet, she 
may coinplete her toilet as far as she can reach herself with her 
tongue, may try to keep out of as much filth.and dirt as she can, 
and still her lacteal fluid, no matter how rich in butter fats it 
may be, prove to be a source of infection. We will take for 
instance a perfectly healthy animal. She is housed with a num- 
ber of others in a so-called stable that the average man has to 
lower his head to walk in; overhead to help keep her warm is 
stored 50 tons of hay; in front of her and divided only by a 
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wide-cracked board partition is a horse stable; behind her an 
enormous manure pile separated only from her by a board wall; 
at either end a board wall with a door banked up several feet 


with manure; no ventilation except what comes in through the 


cracks; a floor behind her upon which one has to walk with rub- 
bers or rubber boots to keep his feet dry from the slime that 
oozes up from between the boards, and yet we expect that per- 
fectly healthy cow to produce good milk. The well from which 
she drinks is close to the barnyard, acting as a good cesspool 
for the barnyard drainage; the cans that carry her milk are 
washed out with the water from this same well; the cans, while 
standing on the barn floor waiting for the milk to be strained 
into it, are guarded religiously by a number of cats, waiting for 
the overflow of milk or foam, and yet we wonder why it is that 
so much typhoid fever occurs in certain districts in towns and 
cities where the drinking water supply is good. The conditions 


described are not exaggerated as I have seen them exactly as 
described. 


We will take another condition of affairs. Scarlet fever has 
broken out among the members or working force of a dairy 
farm. The physician in charge probably forbids them to ship 
their milk from the farm during the existence of the disease. 
This is done. The affected members become convalescent; they 
are physically able to do chores, milk cows, etc; the physician’s 
visits cease. Is there any reason, now, why this milk from a 
perfectly healthy cow, milked by a person who is in the des- 
quamation stage of scarlet fever, should not now be shipped to 
the city and fed to our children? And yet people wonder where 
so many of our epidemics of scarlet fever originate. It is merely 
a case of a “little leaven, leavening the whole lump.” 


The housewife wonders why her milk sours so quickly even 
when kept in an icebox from the time she receives it from her 
milkman. If she could see the millions of fermentative and 
putrefactive bacteria the milk contains she would not wonder. 
All these are conditions for which the cow herself is not to blame, 
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but are the fault of the dairy man himself; he and not the cow 
is the one to be treated for the existing conditions. 

These are only samples of the many things that bring about 
the contamination of our milk supply and for which a remedy 
is to be found. You try and reason with the producer and show 
him how, by a certain amount of effort and some expense, these 
conditions can to a great extent be remedied, and he will tell 
you it does not pay, that at the present price of milk he cannot 
afford it; others, again, are on rented farms, the conditions of 
their lease calling for no improvements, and they will not make 
them themselves; others, again, will tell you they have milked 
cows all their life, their father and grandfathers before them, 
and that they never heard of such tommyrot until lately and 
that it is all humbug. They will probably point you out a large 
family raised’on a farm and by its products, and ask you to 
show them a healthier lot of individuals. They do not seem to 
understand the difference in environment and that their sur- 
roundings of unlimited fresh air and sunshine are antagonistic 
to disease, while those in the crowded tenements are conducive 
to it. 
What, then, is the remedy for all this? We are told that 
the great majority of the people of to-day are to a certain extent 
educated. This being true, then a campaign of education is -the 
natural remedy. This campaign must, to a great extent, be made 
compulsory. People wallowed in the filth and dirt of their own 
emanations until sewerage and sanitary closets were made com- 
pulsory and to-day they are accepted as a necessity. 

The tuberculin test is an example of what must be made com- 
pulsory. How many dairymen during the past year would have 
had the test applied to their herds, had it not been made neces- 
sary for them to do so in order to find a market for their milk. 
Then, again, the manner in which the test was applied by many 
so-called veterinarians was a farce and the educational part of 
it not only lost, but it made the members of our profession the 
laughing stock of the country. There is much good that can 
be done by the application of the test if it is made by an intelli- 
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gent person and one who is acquainted with the various phases 
of the disease, and who can explain in a plain, able manner the 
benefits to be ultimately derived by the eradication of infected 
animals from any herd. 

Our agricultural papers ought to be a medium for extending 
a knowledge of existing conditions and a remedy for them. A 
number of them, I am afraid, are not. They either unknowingly 
lend a wrong impression or their writings put in such a way as 
to be misleading and easily misunderstood by the average reader. 


A farmer told me only a few days ago that he had read in an 


agricultural paper that it would take fifteen years to get the dairy 
herds back in as good condition as they were before the test was 
applied and to rid them of the germs injected into them. All 
I had to ask him was the average life of a dairy cow. A woman 
told me she had only to heat the cow’s milk to 80 degrees to 
make it fit for her babe to drink. I had a hard time trying to 
explain the difference between centigrade and Fahrenheit de- 
grees and doubt very much whether or not she gave me the 
credit of knowing what I was talking about. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Chas. S. Bacon, of this city, 
I received a copy of the argument made between the Chicago 
Medical Society Milk Commission and the dairyman who desired 
to produce “ certified milk.’ If the requirements of this agree- 
ment could be carried out on all dairy farms, there would be no 
need for papers nor discussion on impure milk. For obvious 
reasons they are impractical to the ordinary dairyman. 

The only solution of the impure milk question that I can 
see, is to compel the dairyman to produce his milk under certain 
restrictions and these restrictions must be enforced, otherwise 
little or no good will be derived. 

Much more attention must be paid to sanitation, and ventila- 
tion will greatly aid in this and is one of the most important 
changes that must be made in the ordinary dairy barn. I have 
found it almost impossible, on entering a dairy barn early in the 
morning, to breathe, until after the doors had been thrown open 
for a short time. 
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The inspectors sent out by the Board of Health must do 
better work than they have been doing; too much being taken 
by them for granted—herds inspected: by merely looking at them 
from afar off and taking someone’s word for the rest. There 
are still a number of dishonest people in the world. 

All these changes will take time, and if they are demanded 
and the rule causing them to be enforced, it will only be a ques- 
tion of time—and let us hope a short time, at that—before the 
producer himself will see that it is to his own advantage to 
enforce them and to preach the doctrine to his fellow dairymen. 


THE publication committee of the United States Sanitary 
Association announce that their publication is ready for distribu- 
tion at one dollar ($1) for the first copy and seventy-five cents 
(75c.) each for additional copies. Address Secretary J. J. Fer- 
gusen, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


Dr. L. R. BAKer, Chief of the B. A. I. inspection force at 
Kansas City, has received temporary assignment to the field 
service in Wyoming, the same having been requested because of 
continued ill health. The Revrew trusts that a period of rough- 
ing it on the plains will aid in overcoming a long-standing 
catarrhal gastritis, and that the Doctor will be a rejuvenated man 
when he returns to his post in Kansas City. 


Tue Kansas City ASSOCIATION OF VETERINARIANS is mak- 
ing a considerable effort to advance the professional interests in 
that city. This Association has about 25 members and holds meet- 
ings once a month. The last meeting was held at the Hotel 
Kupper where some 20 covers were laid. Among the guests 
was E. L. Barr, president of the Team Owners’ Association, 
who talked at length upon the necessity of co-operation of the 
profession and team owners in the suppression of glanders. 
Through the efforts of these two associations the public water- 
ing troughs have been closed and persons desiring to use the 
public fountains are obliged to supply their own watering bucket. 
This method of controlling the spread of glanders was tried in 
Kansas City several years ago with marked diminution of the 
number of cases of glanders reported after two or three months’ 
trial, and the present closing order will doubtless yield equally 
good results. 


THE STIFF SICKNESS. 


By Dr. JAcgues E. AGHION, VETERINARIAN, STATE Domains, SAKHA, Ecypt. 


In September, 1909, I was informed that an alarming disease 
had broken out on many farms. Bulls were getting.sick in 
great numbers from some unusual disease. 

The farms were visited by the writer with the intention of 
making some study as to the nature of the disease.’ 

Arriving there, I was obliged to admit that the condition was 
altogether unfamiliar, especially in this part of the country 
_ (Lower Egypt). The disease is not by all means fatal, but very 
alarming, for what I can describe of the symptoms is not always 
constant. The disease is ushered in by general weakness, stiff- 


_. ness in one or more limbs, loss of appetite, rise of temperature 


from 39.5 to 39.6 and, in rare cases, to 40° C.; pulsation from 
60 to 90 per minute; difficult breathing; inability to stand up 
or move; redness of the visible mucous membranes, thrifty coat, 
constipation, followed on the second or the third day by diar- 
rhea. 

_ This disease has only made its appearance for the second 
time in this part of the country, and J may say in all Egypt in 
the interval of fourteen years—that is, in 1895 and in 1909—as 
I was told by my learned chief, Dr. J. B. Piot Bey (Chief Vet- 
erinarian, State Domains), who calls the disease La Fiévre 
Dengue. . 

‘The disease generally terminates favorably. I have not lost 

a case in 135 bulls which were affected at that time. Only two 

cases developed a chronic lameness in one or more limbs for 

which I tried every possible treatment, but to no avail. These 

two cases were probably not promptly attended to. Treatment 
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consisted of placing the animal in a comfortable, well-ventilated 
stable; complete change of diet, generally green diet. Do not 
disturb the animal by moving him from one place to another as 
this may retard recovery. A liberal supply of cold water must 
be allowed in which may be dissolved moderate doses of mag. 


sulph. and pot. nit. 


Animals generally get better on the third day and will com- 


pletely recover in two weeks.. 


THE next annual meeting of the Missouri Veterinary Asso- 
ciation will be held at Columbia, Missouri, June 28 and 29. 
The very active efforts of the secretary, Dr. Luckey, bespeaks a 
large attendance and a very successful meeting. 


HORSE SHOWS IN iogto. 


Plainfield, N. J., June 2-4. 

Devon, Pa., May 30-June I. 

Leesburg, Va., June 8-9. 

Springfield, Ohio, June 8-10. 

Camden, N. J., June 9-11. 

Galt, Ont., June 9-11. 

Tuxedo, N. Y., June 10-11. 

Columbus, Ohio, June 14-16. 

Upperville, Va., June 15-16. 

Culpeper, Va., July 4-5. 

Bayshore, N. Y., July 21-23. 

Long Branch, N. J., July 24- 
29. 

Manassas, Va., July 27-28. 

Orange, Va., August 3-4. 

Sea Girt, N. J., August 4-6. 

Charlottesville, Va., August 9- 
10. 

Narragansett Pier, R. I., Au- 
gust 12. 

White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., August 12-13. 

Front Royal, Va., August: 16- 
17. 


Cobourg, Ont., August 16-19. 

Bar Harbor, Me., August 23- 
25. 

Berryville, Va., August 23- 
25. 

Warrenton, Va., August 3I- 
September 1. 

Newport, R. I., September 3-6 

Rutland, Vt., September 6-9. 

Syracuse, N. Y., September 
12-17. 

Ogdensburg, N. Y., Septem- 
ber, 19-23. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Septem- 
ber 28-29. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. September 
28-30. et 

Brockton, Mass., October 4-7. 

Louisville, Ky., October 10-15. 

Atlanta, Ga., October 18-21. 

St. Louis, Mo., October 24- 
29. | 

New York (National), No- 
vember 14-10. 
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PY AMIC ARTHRITIS AND THE USE OF NUCLEIN 
SOLUTION IN ITS TREATMENT.* 


By JosepH H. Jerrerson, V.S., Chicago, Ohio. 


When on the 3d of last month I received a letter from our 
worthy secretary, Dr. Myers, asking me to prepare a paper of 
my own selection for this meeting, I was for a few moments 
undecided what to say in reply. My first thought was, as a young 
member, my ability to prepare an article appropriate for this 
occasion. My second thought was an appropriate subject to 
write on. Then came the third thought, the fact of which ap- 
pealed to me more forcibly than both the others—that in order 
to maintain and perpetuate the par excellence of the Ohio State 
Veterinary Medical Association in all of its grand features, we 
younger members must take an active part and let a few of the 
older members sit back and enjoy the fruits of their labors per- 
formed in the earlier days. With this last thought in mind I 
took my pen and wrote Dr. Myers that I would prepare a paper 
to the best of my ability. After a brief synopsis of the etiology 
of this form of arthritis, I am going to relate to you in my own 
simple way, and give you in detail my own clinical observations 
of the case in question; for I have learned from experience that 
we can find nothing more beautiful for the average busy prac- 
titioner than a bouquet formed by picking a few wild flowers of 
practical experience which we can find growing on either side 
of the well-trod path of technical formalities. 

-Equally numerous in the past have been author’s theories and 
discussions of this form of arthritis. But to-day we are in pos- 
session of the well-confirmed fact that it is due to infection 
through the umbilicus (Streptococcus vulgaris), which occurs at 


* Read before the Ohio State-Veterinary Medical Association, Jan. 18, 1910. 
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birth through the fresh navel coming in contact with infected 
bedding. The germ gains entrance and in the young foal finds 
a suitable media, reproduces, throws off its toxins, metastasis 
takes place, and hence the symptoms. 

There is a chain of symptoms in connection with this disease 
which varies somewhat in appearance and severity, the severity 
depending upon the virulence of the infection, together with the 
opsonic power of the patient. The usual initiatory symptoms 
are elevation of temperature and little or no desire to nurse. 
The little subject becomes rapidly emaciated; there is a fetid 
diarrhoea in the majority of cases; the joints become swollen 
and very painful, and the patient resumes the recumbent posi- | 
tion. Pervious urachus often coexists in this form of arthritis 
-and it is generally believed that all cases of neglected pérvious 
urachus lead to pyemic arthritis. While I have seen both con- 
ditions independent, I have seen them associated together. In 
mild cases the initial lesions may be overlooked. The first symp- 
tom to attract attention is lameness and swelling of the joints, 
which simulate at first traumatism, and the mare receives a 
benediction from the owner in behalf of her carelessness; but 
on the next day when one of the other limbs is swollen likewise, 
the veterinarian is called and an examination of the navel, which 
is swollen and painful, reveals the true nature of the case. 

Proenosis.—While the mortality of this disease has been 
greatly reduced by the steady progress of veterinary hygiene, 
yet the mortality is very great, and these few that survive retain 
their large joints and regain health very slowly. 

TREATMENT.—Owing to the fact that this disease is con- 
tracted by infection through the navel, the treatment is limited 
to its prevention by proper disinfection and antiseptically 
dressing the cord at birth. While prevention is very important 
in reducing the mortality of this disease, yet equally, or more 
important, are the curative agents to be employed when the 
disease is once established. Owing to the fact that all cases of 
pervious urachus render that area suitable for infection, all such 
cases should (in my opinion) be washed with a solution of 
bichloride, injected with the tincture of iodine and ligated with 
a strong ligature. Prior to the more recent therapeutical re- 
search, as stated above, the treatment of this disease was very 
unsatisfactory. Among the drugs most frequently resorted to 
as giving the most apparent results I might mention potassium 
iodide, arsenic, quinine, sodium hyposulphate, and salicylic acid; 
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with surgical and antiseptic attention to the various parts where 
suppuration occurs. While dealing with the treatment of this 
disease I feel that I would be doing my paper a great injustice 
if 1 were to omit the therapeutical experiences imparted to me 
by some of our prominent members, 7. e., the use of echinacea, 
which has given excellent results in the hands of several of the 
members. As there is no toxic effect from the use of echinacea, 
it is best given in large doses, from 20 to 60 drops every one to 
three hours, according to the severity of the case. Before pass- 
ing on to give you in detail the particular case in question, let 
me ask you to go back with me for a moment and recall the 
many bad cases we have all had to treat and the great mortality 
which has attended our treatment; then we will be better able 
to appreciate the case I am about to describe. 

The case in question was a draught colt foaled September 2. 
The owner noticed the colt lame on September 6 and, thinking 
he had received an injury, paid little attention to it. But on the 
next day, September 7, found him lame on one of the other 
legs, with pastern badly swollen. Thinking it rather strange, 
that evening he related the circumstance to a neighbor. The 
neighbor having had two similar cases, told the owner that the 
colt would die regardless of all he could do for him. 

On the morning of the 8th he found one of the other legs 
badly swollen and the colt unable to rise without help, and also 
discovered that the urine was escaping through the navel. He 
then went to the ’phone to call my assistance. I, having left 
the night previous to attend the meeting at Chicago, the colt 
was left without treatment until September 11, when I returned. 

Early on the morning of September 11 the owner called me 
up by ’phone and described the case to me, and I fully agreed 


with the prognosis of his neighbor, telling him the only hope 


I had of the case was a new treatment which I would like to try 
on the colt, and offering him a fair proposition, he told me to 
come out and treat the colt. On my arrival I found the colt 
down, all four legs swollen, urine escaping through the urachus, 
a foetid diarrhoea with severe colicky pains, temperature 105%. 
I at once gave two ounces of castor oil, to which I added an ano- 
dine mixture. I then gave 10 c. c. nuclein sol. and 10 c. c. normal 
salt sol. hypodermically ; left three one-dram powders of hypo- 
sulphate of soda to be given during the day; also left oral nuclein 
sol. to be given in dram doses every two hours, with directions 
to milk the mare and feed the colt, which the owner had been 
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doing. Returned late that evening, found the temperature 104, 
colicky pains ceased, and diarrhcea much improved; repeated 
my hypodermic nuclein ack and continued my administration of 
the oral solution. 

The following morning, September 12, found patient much 
improved, temperature 103%, swelling of the limbs much re- 
duced, and with a little help would stand and nurse. Repeated 
my nuclein sol. and left same to be given orally. Returned that 
evening and found patient still improving, temperature 103, and 
with a little help had been up and nursed several times during 
the day. The following morning, September 13, found my 


patient still improving, temperature 102. I repeated my nuclein. 


sol. and returned in the evening to find my patient able to get 
up and nurse without any assistance. I returned about noon of 
the next day, September 14, and found my patient walking 
around; swelling nearly all gone from limbs and navel. I again 
repeated my dose of nuclein solution hypodermically, leaving 
more of the oral solution to be given every three hours. I re- 
turned again September 16 and found my patient in good shape. 
I gave another dose of nuclein solution and left a four-ounce 
bottle of the oral solution with directions to give one dram every 
four hours daily. The colt continued to do finely, and I wish to 
say is as good a colt of his kind as there is in the country. And 
in closing I wish to say as I have said beforé, when we take into 
consideration the great mortality which has attended our treat- 
ment in this form of arthritis, I feel highly favorable towards 
nuclein solution in the treatment of pyemic arthritis. 


INFLUENZA WITH RHEUMATIC COMPLICATIONS.* 
By Dr. H. E. Myers, Fostoria, Ohio. 


In reporting this case, I want to thank Dr. Longfellow for 
his kindness in supplying some of the facts concerning it. 

History.—Roan mare, five years old, which for about a 
week previous had been more or less stupid. September 9 the 
symptoms were as follows: Temperature 105%; pulse 70 full 


* Presented at the January meeting of the Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association. 
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~ and bounding ; respiration short, quick and labored; general ap- 


pearance very dejected; all visible mucous membrane congested ; 
one eye badly swollen and mattering while the other in sympathy 
was watering and looked weak; nostrils extended and had a 
very dirty, smeary discharge which adhered rather closely. A 
tumefied swelling between the nostrils, which enlarged the whole 
nose and labia. The appetite remained good; on moving her 
she would stagger from one side to the other and was quite lame 
in the hind limb, which was held from the ground frequently ; 
no enlargement could be noticed in either of the hind limbs, while 
the front ones were swollen at the knees but no lameness. 
TREATMENT.—Give heart sedative and left febrifuge and 
diuretics. In two days she was reported much better; this con- 
tinued for ten days, during which time she was given fresh air, 
sunshine and exercise. 
_ About two weeks after first visit was called again, the owner 


saying that she was showing similar symptoms. Found her 


much the same with a tucked-up appearance of the flanks and 
was now showing the “ rheumatic complications.” Was in great 
pain, aly shifting from one limb to the other. Tempera- 
ture 10314; pulse soft but rapid. 

TREATMENT.—Hot fomentations to the joints which were 
swollen and an aloetic pill. Fl. ext. colchicum alternated with 
quinine and sodium salcylate. Ounce doses nuclein were given 
daily. 

_ Resutts.—An improved condition and thought she would 
get along all right. Shortly after, I was called in consultation 
with Dr. Longfellow and we found her much the same as before, 
with symptoms of purpura hemorrhagica, viz.: Abrupt sw elling 
of the nose and both front limbs above the knees ; very weak | 
and had to be assisted in rising; temperature 103; pulse 50. 

TREATMENT.—Ounce doses of nuclein daily, also tr. iron, 
pot. dichromate and pot. nit. alternated with fl. ext. colchicum, 
iron and quinine. 

Resutts.—Another improvement after three Nae owing to 
the great weakness she was put in slings during the day and 
allowed to lie down at night. 

A strange feature of the case was that when warm the animal 
would get worse, and if it turned cold she would improve. After 
a few days a part of the last treatment was substituted with 
salol, belladonna and quinine; while it took a long time, the mare 
made a good recovery. 
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“ STRANGLES.” 


This animal, a gray mare twelve years old, had been at work 
and suddenly refused food. A slight discharge from the nostril, 
swelling of the submaxillary glands which continued to enlarge 
until the whole head was badly swollen, and an odematous swell- 
ing of the hind limbs, were the conditions found when called on 
the eighth day. 

On further examination the temperature was found to be 
105; pulse 60; the swelling was hot and painful to the touch; 
animal very weak. 

TREATMENT.—Abscess was opened from which flowed sev- 
eral quarts of rich, creamy pus; cleaned cavity with peroxide of 
hydrogen. The medicinal treatment was the same as in any ordi- 
nary case, viz.: Fresh air; clean quarters; hot mashes, etc. 
Flux nux and colchicum was also used. 

The mare seemed to be doing nicely, when about a week later 
I was again called. She was found very weak; temperature 
10314; pulse 50; swelling of the head greatly reduced; suppura- 
tion had nearly subsided at that point. 

The peculiarity of the case was a swelling which extended 
from the upper part of the scapula backward along the spinal 
column through the sacral vertebra; this swelling was only on 
the left side and at least eight inches high. 

TREATMENT, INTERNAL.—Calx sulphate, pulv. gentian and 
quinine sulphate alternated with flux nux and colchicum. 

TREATMENT, EXxTERNAL.—Stimulating liniment to the 
swollen parts. The third day I returned; three abscesses had 
formed, one above the cartilage of the prolongation, one about 
ten inches posterior, and the third in the sacral region; all were 
opened and a large amount of pus escaped. Wounds healed 
rapidly by thorough cleansing with H,O,. With care and atten- 
tion recovery was complete. 

Something to think about: Why was the swelling so dis- 
tinctly on the one side? 


AMPUTATION OF THE TONGUE. 
By E. A. Weston, G. M. V. C,, Launceston, Australia, 


The subject was an aged bay mare used to run in double 
harness in a cab. She had had a nasty sore under the tongue, 
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and her owner and a quack were dressing it when she pulled 
away and tore her tongue nearly out of her mouth. After the 
quack had put some slits in it to “let the inflammation out,” her 
owner took her home, and from there she was sent to the 
knackers to be destroyed. The fellow in charge brought her up 
to my hospital late one evening to see if I could do anything with 
the case. It was springtime, and I had been going night and 
day for some time previously; so, time being precious and the 
mare of little value, I decided to perform a radical operation 
right away. The instruments were got ready, the mare thrown 
in one of the loose boxes, and my wife (who always acts as 
anaesthetist) administered chloroform. When the mare was 
well under, I put the gag in her mouth, applied a double half- 
hitch well up the tongue, and amputated 5) inches of it by the 
light of an electric lamp. Next morning she went home and the 
following day I removed the ligature, but unfortunately the 
piece of tongue included in it sloughed away, leaving the stump 
shorter than ever. After-treatment consisted in rinsing and 
syringing the mouth out with carbolic and lysol solutions. For 
about ten days the mare lived on liquid nourishment, which she 
drank herself. In the paddock during the day she would feed 
continuously, but she merely cropped the grass, half chewed it 
and spat it out. After the tenth day the wounds began to heal 
nicely, and she could get her food back and swallow it. From 
this out she did well and put on flesh, although she dropped a 
_ little food out of her mouth when feeding out of the manger. 
‘She has since been sold and is now at work some thirty miles 
from here. From my observations of this case, I would never 
hesitate to perform amputation of the tongue again. 


TETANUS AS A SEQUEL TO OPERATION FOR UM- 
BILICAL HERNIA BY LIGATURE. 


By E. A. Weston, G. M. V. C., Launceston, Australia. 


As this is a sequel which none of the writers on veterinary 
surgery whom I have read (Williams, Mohler, Cadiot and Dol- 
lar) mention, the following cases are worth placing on record. 

No. 1. This was a bay draft mare with a very large hernia. 
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After administering chloroform I applied a ligature as directed 
and subsequently applied a second one to hasten sloughing. The 
slough was washed and powdered with Calvert’s carbolic powder 
daily and just when it was on the point of dropping off the 
mare went home. She had fed and done well up to this time 
and a couple of days after she went home the slough dropped 
off; the raw surface left was dressed antiseptically. Notwith- 
standing this she developed tetanus. I threw her and found a 
suppurating canal extending some distance under the skin. This 
was syringed out with Io per cent. lysol solution and the surface 


of the wound dressed with the pure drug. Treatment consisted _ 


in cannabis Indica and chloral hydrate per rectum, but after 
about four weeks death ensued. This occurred several years 
ago, when I was young and inexperienced, and it caused me much 
mental perturbation. — 

This spring I operated on three cases about the same time. 
No. 1 was a bay draft filly. She was thrown and chloroformed 
and the hair clipped. The parts were then washed with lysol 
solution and a multiple ligation carried out, the ligatures being 
soaked in 10 per cent. lysol. Instructions were left to syringe 
round the base of the slough with carvolic solution daily as soon 
as the ligtaure began to cut in. After six days I called again 
and applied a fresh ligature and from this out the wound was 
carefully syringed according to directions every day. In about 
a fortnight from date of operation the slough dropped off and 
five days later the manager rang up to say that he was afraid 


the filly was getting lockjaw. I drove out and found his surmise 


correct, although the case was a mild one. To my great relief 
this filly recovered. 

No. 2 was a foal with pervious and inflamed urachus, to 
which, after proper treatment and washing with lysol, a ligature 
was applied. The owners received instructions to syringe daily 
with an antiseptic and (the case being 30 miles away) to cut 
the slough off after three or four days. Being intelligent, edu- 
cated men they carried out my instructions well, but, notwith- 
standing, the foal developed tetanus and died. In future when 
I operate by ligation the patient will receive a dose of anti-tetanic 
serum. Under ordinary farm conditions the statement about 
the wound healing aseptically after being painted with iodoform 
collodion, or powdered with tannic acid and iodoform, is all 
nonsense. 
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MowEagQua, ILLINo!s, May 4, 1910. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY Review, New York: 


GENTLEMEN—The enclosed photo of a monstrosity was de- 
livered by me from a four-year-old draft mare on April 24, 
1910. Lower jaw was attached to breast bone, permanent open- 


ing in median line extending from distal end of sternum to 
navel. Bowels laying without abdominal cavity. Mare due to 
foal May 7, 1910; foal dead apparently 36 or 48 hours. 
Yours truly, 
BENTLEY F. Hupson, M.D.V. 


INVERSION OF THE UTERUS IN THE MARE. 
By E A. Weston, G. M. V.'C. 


The subject was a young bay draft mare, with her first foal. 
I had been in the district the previous night attending another 
_ mare, and the train was just stopping at the siding for me, when 
a man came full gallop to the station. He explained that his 
mare had foaled a few hours ago, that the cleanings had been 
hanging from her; that having heard that they should not be 
left he had pulled on them, and that as a result all her “ bear- 
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ings’? had come down. I jumped into the trap and was soon 
on the field of action, where I found the mare leaning against 
the stable wall and trembling violently. Behind her hung a 
completely inverted uterus bleeding profusely. While they ran 
for hot water, towels and a sheet, I stripped, got out my ropes, 
and chloroform, and had the mare led out onto a clean patch 
of grass. Here she was thrown with her head down hill, the 
uterus washed, the remaining placenta removed, and an attempt 
made to replace it. This was found to be impossible owing to 
the mare straining, so a chaff bag was put over her head, chloro- 
form administered, and the uterus returned to its place after a 
bit of manceuvering. Next four towels soaked in hot lysol solu- 
tion were stuffed into it and a bottle—neck outwards—fixed in 
the vagina, which was finally closed by peg-stitching the vulva, 
leather being used for the pegs. The mare was now allowed to 
come around and given half a pint of whiskey to pick her up. 
During the night she had whiskey, ergot and quinine every three 
hours, and I left a prescription for chloral hydrate and chloro- 
dyne to be given instead, should she start straining. The fol- 
lowing morning I removed the stitches, bottle and towels and 
syringed the womb out. The whiskey was continued at longer 
intervals and the mare started to feed. Four days after the 
operation the mare, accompanied by her foal, was walked into 
my hospital, a distance of 18 miles, and seven days later she 
went home again, none the worse for the trouble she had been 
through. 


B. A. I. VETERINARY INSPECTORS ASSOCIATION. 


The regular monthly meeting was held May 13, at 8 p. m., 
being called to order by the president Dr. S. E. Bennett. The 
meeting was well attended and two new members were ad- 
mitted to active membership. The chief events of interest for 
the evening were: (a) A talk by Dr. L. E. Day, Chief of the 
Pathological Laboratory, on recent work done by the laboratory 
on milk inspection. (b) The presentation of a paper by Dr. 
H. A. Smith on “ Parturient Paresis.’”’ The paper substantiated 
the theory that the disease in question is caused by a cerebral 
anemia; and recounted a case, among others, in which Dr. 
A. J. Dammon removed the cranial cap of a patient so affected 
and actually observed the resumption of circulation in the brain 
after he had inflated the udder. Meeting adjourned at 10 p. m. 


H. A. Smitu, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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IsTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION, 
Ancon Hospital, 
Canal Zone, Isthmus of Panama. 


Boarp OF HEALTH LABORATORY, 
Ancon, C. Z., April 14, IgI0. 


Editors of the AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW: 


Veterinarians may be interested in knowing that a pathogenic 


_ trypanosome has been found in the blood of an American gelding 


and in a number of American mules in the Commission corral 
here at Ancon. 


The trypanosome T. hippius, n. sp., is being found in the 
blood of animals suffering from a disease called by the veter- 
inarians “ Swamp Fever,” which corresponds clinically with the 
recent descriptions of ‘‘ Swamp Fever” published in the United 
States. Symptoms noted in the animals here are: Anemia, 
irregular pyrexia, emaciation, conjunctival ecchymoses, unim- 
paired appetite, weakness of loins and posterior extremities (ter- 


_ minal), and rarely edema of dependent parts, such as belly, 


sheath or legs. All of the cases die in from two weeks to three 
or four months after the appearance of signs and symptoms. 


The autopsy picture in all sub-acute and chronic cases per- 
mitted to die of the disease is uniformly charactéristic and may 
be expressed in the following anatomical diagnosis: 

Anemia. 

Emaciation. 

Conjunctival ecchymoses. 

Epicardial and endocardial ecchymoses. 

Acute hemorrhagic nephritis with cortical ecchymoses. 
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Splenic capsular ecchymoses. 
Peritoneal ecchymoses. 
Hemorrhagic necrosis of renal iymph nodes. 


An average blood picture when the disease is well ad- 
vanced is: 


Red blood cells, 2,500,000. 

Leukocytes, 12,500. 
Polymorphonuclear leukocytes, 26 per cent. 
Large and small mononuclears, 73 per cent. 
Myelocytes, I per cent. 


In some cases there is an eosinophilia due to associated intes- 
tinal parasites. 


The disease is seen to resemble the accounts of “ Swamp 
Fever ’’ very closely, and also those of trypanosomal diseases of 
equines generally, particularly nagana. 


The trypanosome as seen in the fresh blood appears and dis- 
appears with irregularity, appearing in numbers from one to a 
cover slip preparation, to five or ten to a field (8 ocular, 8mm. 
objective, Zeiss), for two or three days; and then disappearing 
for four, five or more days; generally present during a febrile 
paroxysm. It may, however, be impossible to demonstrate them 
in cover slips during such a period. The trypanosome is not as 
long as the rat trypanosome, JT. Jewisi, and its activity varies. 
Sometimes its motion is very rapid, at other times slow and 
jerky. The undulating membrane is fairly well developed, and 
can frequently be seen in action when the motion of the trypano- 
some is feeble. It does not cause the commotion among red 
blood corpusles that 7. lewisi does, probably on account of its 
shorter length, In stained preparations its length varies from 
12 to 28 mu., its breadth 2 to 4 mu. Most specimens are 16 to 
18 mu. in length. The trophonucleus is centrally placed and the 
kineto nucleus, placed quite posteriorily, is of fair size, and 
always visible, .5 to 1 mu. in diameter. The posterior end is 
usually blunt, not elongated, as in T. lJewisi. There are at least 
two types, a relatively long form, and the commoner stumpy 
form. 
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Dimensions of Longer Dimensions of Stumpy 


Form. Form. 
a 28 mu. 16 to 18 mu. 
(a few 12 to 14 mu.) 
|. a 2. mu. 2to4 mu. 


(some 3 to 4 mu.) 
Distance from kineto 
nucleus to posterior 
PMPs tc. 1.75 mu. Practically at tip. 
Distance from _ pos- 
terior tip to middle 
oftropho-nucleus ... 10 mu. 7.5 mu. 


The trypanosomes are practically always very rich in gran- 
ules. Sometimes these are distributed discretely or arranged in 
lines; some are in the anterior half, and some in the posterior 
half. They are rather coarse and 17 or 18 may be counted. The 
lateral margins of the trypanosome are usually more deeply 
stained than the middle portion. The longer forms have a longer 
flagellum and are freer from granules. The kineto nucleus is al- 
most always on the opposite margin from the undulating mem- 
brane, so that the chromatin filament usually crosses the posterior 
tip. A few specimens presented an achromatic line parallel with 
the chromatin filament and of equal breadth for a distance of 
about 4 mu. as it crossed the body. When inoculated into Mus 
rattus, already infected with T. lewisi, the contrasts between the 
two trypanosomes are well shown. 

The trypanosome appears to resemble T. dimorphon more 
closely than any other and its identity with T. brucei, T. evansi, 


T. equinum, and T. equiperdum can be ruled out on morpho- 


logical, clinical and pathological grounds. 

Horses, mules, calf, dog, hog, goat, cats, rabbits, guinea pigs, 
agouti, monkeys, genus Cebus, rats and mice have been inocu- 
lated. Up to the present horses, mules, dogs, rabbits, agouti, 
cats, guinea pigs, rats, mice and monkeys have become infected. 
Mules, monkeys and guinea pigs have died. 

A definite trypanosomal disease, then, is here established. It 
will be of some interest now to consider the following facts: 

The disease had not been observed here since the American 
occupation, May, 1904. I have failed to demonstrate trypano- 
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somes in native horses, though there has been one suspicious case 
with lymphocytosis. 

It appeared among a lot of mules and horses coming via 
New Orleans from the United States in April, 1909. The first 
cases and the first deaths appeared among this lot of animals. 
After a period of about ten months it was detected in animals 
that had been on the Isthmus from two to four years. When 
the disease first appeared it was called “Swamp Fever” by the 
veterinarians, one of whom had seen and treated cases in the 
Western states. 

Occasional blood examinations failing to reveal trypano- 
somes, believing also that we were dealing with a filterable virus, 


and to determine the infectiousness of a filtrate, blood from three | 


fatal cases in mules was passed through a porcelain filter and 
inoculated into one mule, No. 359, and two horses, Nos. 121 and 
47. These were the only animals available for inoculation pur- 
poses. They had been condemned on account of viciousness or 
injury. The first two must from our present knowledge be 
eliminated from the experiment because they were in the lot from 
the States in which so many cases of “ Swamp Fever” devel- 
oped. Mule No. 359 died a few weeks after inoculation with 
the filtrate of typical ‘‘ Swamp Fever.” Horse No. 121 has be- 
come emaciated, while No. 47 has remained perfectly normal for 
six months. Horse No. 47 should have developed “ Swamp 
Fever ” if the virus is a filter passer. But on account of the long 
period of incubation reported in some cases, he remains under 
observation. . 

Trypanosomes were found in Horse No. 121 several weeks 
after the inoculation of the filtrate. Routine temperatures and 
blood examinations of animals in the corral have disclosed 13 


cases of trypanosomiasis among sick mules, three of which have 


died with typical symptoms and all the pathological features of 
“Swamp Fever.” Guinea pigs inoculated with their blood at 
autopsy have developed trypanosomiasis after seven to nine days. 
One guinea pig died on the twenty-seventh day. 

As the clinical and autopsy picture of these three cases is 
identical with all the foregoing cases, I conclude that what has 
been called ‘‘Swamp Fever” here is equine trypanosomiasis. 
Now, as it was previously unknown in the corral, and apparently 
introduced from the States, the thought is at once suggested that 
“ Swamp Fever” of the Western United States is a trypanoso- 
mal disease in which trypanosomes are rare in the peripheral 
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blood (as in Dourine), but which may luxuriate in this tropical 
climate. It would seem wise to look into the matter of the eti- . 
ology of “ Swamp Fever” in the light of this knowledge, and 
to make cultivation and inoculation experiments with susceptible 
animals, guinea pigs and monkeys in perhaps the elevated tem- 
perature of a thermostat. 

If it should develop that “ Swamp Fever is not a trypanoso- 
mal disease, then we have here a new trypanosomal disease of 
equines that at the present writing appears to be most fatal 
among mules. That horses are probably not very susceptible and 
when infected the disease lasts a considerable period of time. 

A detailed study of this epidemic is being made by the writer, 
which will include observations on the epidemiology, symptoma- 
tology, pathology, method of transmission by bats, flies, biting 
flies, ticks, etc. 

Respectfully, 


SAMUEL T. Dartine, M.D., 
Chief of Laboratory. 


OAKLAND, CAL., May 12, IQI0. 


Editors of the AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW: 


GENTLEMEN—At the risk of being classed as a bunch of 
alarmists the local committee of arrangements desires to again 
issue, with your kind permission, a warning or two for the bene- 


fit of those who propose attending the meeting of the American 
_ Veterinary Medical Association in San Francisco next Sep- 
_ tember. 


Owing to the fact that three conventions will be pulled off 
during the same week of our meeting it will mean, of course, 
that San Francisco will have to take care of a great many visitors. 
who will crowd its resources, as far as hotels are concerned, to 
the high-water mark. 

It is obviously necessary, therefore, for those who contem- 
plate being in San Francisco during that week, to make reserva- 
tions immediately, and in making reservations to not only state 
date of arrival but also date of departure. 

When the annual convention of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, the Hoo Hoos (Lumbermen’s Association) 
and the Native Sons and Daughters cf the Golden West decide 
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to sojourn in one city during the same week, in the language of 
the street poet, there will be something doing. 

Another warning the committee desires to submit is, that 
those who journey to the Coast next September must realize 
that in the climate of San Francisco and the-extreme Coast 
region they will not experience the same caloric conditions that 
they leave in the East, the South and the Middle West. They 
should not deceive themselves with the idea that they are coming 
to a tropical or semi-tropical country and all that it portends. The 
mean temperature of the Bay region for the year is about 55 


degrees. The highest temperature being 89 degrees and the 


lowest about 35 degrees. 

California is a great big sanitarium. Its varieties of climate 
are unparalleled by any other state or country in the world. 

The climate of the Coast is invigorating, stimulating and de- 
lightful. It is neither too warm nor too cold. Those who live 
by the sweat of their brows know no fatigue nor discomfort ex- 
cept from physical exhaustion or the result of overtaxed muscles. 
While those who live by the exercise of their gray matter yield 
only to failure on the part of their mental powers. 

In the valleys of the interior during midsummer the tempera- 
ture is much higher, and there is no doubt discomfort at times 
for those who labor in the harvest fields, the fruit orchards, the 
vineyard and even in the offices and stores. But the dryness of 
the atmosphere robs the thermometer of much of its terrors. 
The temperature experienced in the valleys is less irksome at 
100 to 110 degrees than in regions of greater humidity of the 
atmosphere where the mercury reaches 85 to 95 degrees. Sun- 
stroke is a condition that is practically unknown. 

It is invariably the experience of persons coming into almost 
any part of the state that they take on avordupois, increase in 
strength, are less troubled with nervous affections, sleep well and 
acquire a good appetite and improve in health if ailing from any 
cause. In the Bay region the afternoons and evenings frequently 
become quite cool due to the advent of a chilly though balmy 
breéze that comes directly off the Pacific Ocean. 

On this account it will perhaps show wisdom and discretion 
on the part of our visitors if they will put an overcoat or extra 
wrap in their suitcases, more especially if boat riding or evening 
outing is indulged in. 

On account of the invariably cool nights those who propose 
engaging in doings nocturnal, automobile joy rides, etc., will 
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necessarily have to provide themselves with warmer raiment, but 
this last suggestion, we opine, is entirely adventitious as far as 
visiting veterinarians are concerned. 


Respectfully, 
R. A. ARCHIBALD, 
Chairman, Entertainment Committee. 


Cuicaco, May 4, IgIo. 
Editors AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW: 


_ Ata recent meeting of the Chicago veterinarians who have 
signified their intentions to attend the San Francisco meeting, 


the special car or special train proposed by Dr. W. Horace 


Hoskins, was discussed at length. It was decided to request all 
those who look favorably upon the project to write the under- 
signed at once in order that the arrangements may be made early. 

The one difficulty foreseen is that of deciding upon a day 
of departure that will be agreeable to all. It was predicted that 
while some may desire to go post-haste to the meeting, others 
may prefer a week or so of sight-seeing en route. It is very 
plain that those belonging to college faculties will have no time 
for sight-seeing on the return journey, since they will barely 
have time to reach home for their opening exercises. 

For these reasons two days of departure are herewith pro- 
posed: August 24 and August 31. Those inquiring will there- 
fore signify their preference between these two days. Let us 
hope we may be able to send out two special cars, or, better still, 
two special trains, one on each of these dates. 

The route proposed for the out-going journey is from 
Chicago to St. Paul, to Seattle, to San Francisco. 

Very respectfully yours, 
L. A. MERILLAT. 
1827 Wabash Avenue. 


CLEVELAND, O., May 10, IgIo. 
Editors AMERICAN VETERINARY Review, New York: 


The trip to California is a pleasure looked forward to by 
all of us. And now that the opportunity presents itself, we owe 
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it to ourselves to arrange said trip so as to see the most we can 
for our money. 

To go by oneself and not having been over the trip, we 
would not expect to take advantage of our time, but would waste 
much of it, and at an increased cost to ourselves. So, to have a 
man of experience, from having taken said trip several times, 
prepare and submit an itinerary, say by circular or through the 
REvIEW, as to cost of trip, including side trips of interest at 
points we all want to see on the trip, would be a benefit to us 
all; and he could, and would no doubt, so arrange it as to econo- 
mize on time, at the same time have us as near as possible, many 


points by day, rather than by night. The railroad fare and 


sleeper is only a minor part of cost, and I think by all means, 
_ have excursion special train, Pullman and diner, for trip; so as 
to be able to park same at points of interest if so disposed; and 
arrangements of the time and entertainment at meeting can 
be so fitted into itinerary as to go nicely, which will bring cost 


of trip within reach of many desirous of taking it. When, if 


without such arrangement, with the rates already mentioned, 
to see the many places of interest, the extra cost and dinner 
service will make it prohibitive to many. I hope arrangements 
along these lines may be worked out in the time we have to 
do so. 

Respectfully, 


A. S. Coo ey. 


SPOKANE, WasH., May 9, IgI0. 


Editors AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEw, 
New York City, N. Y.: 


I am in receipt of a letter under date of May 5 from. Dr. 
Archibald in which he quotes a part of a communication from 
you relative to the special train from Chicago to San Francisco 
via St. Paul, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma and Portland. 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter from Dr. Lyman by which 
you will see that Dr. Lyman and I are working in hearty accord 
for the special veterinary train from Chicago to San Francisco 
via the Burlington to St. Paul, Northern Pacific to Portland 
and Southern Pacific to San Francisco. I am also enclosing the 
proposed itinerary covering this train which shows that the mem- 
bers of the party of this train will be guests of the Veterinary 
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_ Pacific Northwest during their trip through the Northwest and 

especially the guests of the Chamber of Commerce of Spokane 
from 12 o'clock at noon to 8 p. m. of September 2, and guests 
_ of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce from 10 a. m. to 8 p. m. 
_ September 3. We shall try to make these two short stops as 


pleasant as possible. 


Very truly yours, 
S.-B. NELSON. 


NorTHERN Pactric RAtway CoMPANY. 
Traffic Department. 


701 Sprague Avenue, cor. Wall Street, 
.- SPOKANE, Wasu., May 6, I9gI0. 
Dr. S.: B. NELSON, 
: 225 Indiana vente 

Spokane, Wash. : 
Dear Str—In compliance with your personal request beg 
_ to submit herewith proposed itinerary covering American Veter- 


_ inary Special, to leave Chicago at 12.01 a. m., August 31, en 
route to San Francisco: 


Leave Chicago ..... I2.01a.m. August 31 
Arrive St. Paul...... Loo a 31 
Beave ot. Paul... . .. 1.30 p. m. “ 31 
Arrive Spokane .... 12.00 m. September 2 
Leave Spokane ..... 8.00 p. m - 2 
Arrive Seattle ...... 10.00 a. m. “s 3 
Leave Seattle ....... S80op.m. o 3 
_ Arrive Portland ....  2.30a.m ca 4 
Leave Portland ..... 3.00 a. m. 4 4 
Arrive San Francisco. 10.00 a. m. . 5 


I sincerely trust you will be able to secure a sufficient number 


: g of delegates to justify the operation of this train, and if further 


assistance is desired do not hesitate to command me. 
Yours truly, 
W.H. Ube, 
City Passenger Agent. 


OBITUARY. 


ELDON L. LOBLEIN, D.V.S. 


Dr. Eldon L. Loblein died at his home in New Brunswick, N. 
J., March 24, 1910, at the age of 49 years. Dr. Loblein was a na- 
tive of Bermuda, W.I., where he lived until he came to New York 
City to pursue the study of veterinary medicine. He graduated 
from the American Veterinary College in 1884 and entered into 
general practice in New Brunswick, where his ability as a prac- 
titioner, honorable methods and genial manner soon surrounded 
him with a large practice and endeared him to all whose privilege 
it was to have known him. His city expressed its appreciation 
of his honorable citizenship by making him a school commis- 
sioner. In the veterinary profession he stood for everything 


that aimed at its elevation and was an active member both in his’ 


state organization and the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, having been president of the former in 1905 and 1906. 

His funeral was attended by a delegation of veterinarians 
from New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania, also by the Elks 
and Odd Fellows. Dr. Loblein is survived by a son, who is a 
third-year student at the University of Pennsylvania Veterinary 
School. 


EARL W. SUNDERLIN, V.S. 


Dr. Earl W. Sunderlin died at his home in Auburn, N. Y., 
May 14, from a complication of diseases. The doctor had been 
ill for a year, but was not taken seriously until a week prior to 
his death, when he took to his bed, from which he never rose. 
Dr. Sunderlin graduated from the Ontario Veterinary College 
something less than twenty years ago and had been practising 
in Auburn fifteen years at the time of his death. He enjoyed a 
very lucrative practice and had a host of friends. He is survived 
by his parents, a widow and a brother. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM EXCHANGES. 


ENGLISH REVIEW. 


By Prof. A. Liautarp, M.D., V.M. 


Traumatic Perpicarpitis [Robert Barker, M. R. C. V. 
S.].—Practicing in mining districts and around towns the writer 
has seen many cases. At the onset the symptoms are suggestive 
of stoppage of the bowels; a short painful grunt, the animal 
very dull and having no appetite. There is a specific symptom, 
viz., the animal stands with its head down, muzzle near the 
ground. When this symptom is present Barker never hesitates 
to diagnose a foreign body in the heart. He recalls two cases: 
1. A’ fat bullock which was to be sold and killed. He would 
lie down, extend the head, draw up his feet alternately, grind his 
teeth. When he was slaughtered a piece of wire was found 
penetrating the heart. This is the only case when an animal 
having acute pain, was laying about most of the time. They 
generally stand. up. 2. Cow reported having stoppage of the 
bowels. With the ordinary symptoms she stood up with head 


down. At post mortem, a piece of wire was found entering 


the pericardium through a hole from the stomach and dia- 
phragm.—(Veter News.) . 


PECULIAR CASE OF TUBERCULOSIS IN A HorsE [Reginald 
H. Smythe, M. R. C. V. S.).—Eleven-year old gelding had 
been doing badly and slowly losing appetite and flesh. He is 
dull, emaciated and hidebound. ‘Temperature is 102 F. His 
teeth are very irregular and sharp. Perhaps the trouble was 
due to indigestion. The teeth are fixed and suitable remedies 
prescribed, and for a short time he seems to improve. He is 
again taken ill with a temperature of 103 F., and constipation. 
He is placed in closer observation and it is discovered that he 
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has a very dry cough and shows tenderness under palpatation of 
the right lumbar region. Treated on general tonic principles 
and not improving after a run out to grass, he is destroyed. At 
the autopsy seyeral growths of various sizes were found at- 
tached to the mesentery and some smaller ones on the diaphragm 
and peritoneum. On section, these growths showed caseation 
and every appearance of enlarged lymphatic glands. Unfor- 
tunately tuberculin test had not been employed.—( Veter. News.) 


Rusty Natt in a SEAt’s Fin [J. Donaldson Pottie, M. R. 
C. V. S.|.—A performing seal was lame on one of its fins. 
After a great deal of trouble to control it, the cause of the 
lameness was found to be a rusty box nail fixed in the fin. This 
was extracted with forceps. The part was dressed with 
hydroxyl and hot water and in three days the animal was able 
to resume its performing duties. The treatment by hydroxyl 
seems to have been most beneficial and is highly recommended 
by the author in the dressing of wounds of horses where blood 
poisoning and tetanus may occur.—(Veter. News.) 


FRACTURES OF THE Humerus [D. Silvestro Rabagliati].— 
Referring to reading remarks on this subject the author writes 
to say that he has often seen similar injuries occurring in Cairo 
with loaded or unloaded camels, working on hard and slippery 
roads. He has also seen one case of fractured femur, but 
humerus seem to be the bone most commonly fractured. The 
treatment followed by the natives for this or indeed for any 
injury of the leg of camels, is a sort of modification of Bier’s 
treatment, unless they resort to firing. They tie a light cord 
around the leg just below the elbow, not enough tightened to 
cut off the circulation, but sufficiently to cause considerable 
cedema and swelling. This treatment is as a rule carried out 
irrespective of the injury being above or below the cord; which 
is left on several days. Recovery is often effected. The writer 
has not tried treatment of such cases, as generally the owner has 
preferred to have the animal destroyed to save expense. He 
is then killed for food.—(Veter. Record.) 


Unusuat InyJury To THE GAsTROCNEMIUS MuscLE [C. 
Herbert Sheather|.—Driven wheeler in a green team, this horse 
slipped and fell under the pole. After getting up he walked 
with difficulty half a mile to reach home. Seen in the afternoon 


we 
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he is slightly lame on the near hind leg while trotting. He has 
a diffused swelling below the stifle joint. The next day he is 
unable to carry weight on the injured leg, the hock is down to a 
level lower than the right side, the fetlock is flexed, the toe 
resting on the ground, and the stifle joint extended. The swell- 
ing behind that joint has increased much. The gastrocnemius 
tendon and the os calis are normal. The animal is kept in slings 
for eight weeks; and not improving, he is destroyed. Post 
mortem shows that the outer head of the gastrocnemius muscle 


had pulled away from the border of the supra-condyloid fossa 


a piece of bone, and that there was a considerable amount of 
hard, white fibrous tissue around the seat of injury. There 
were also several small pieces of bone loose. The other part of 
the muscle was normal.— (Veter. Record.) 


Fractures 1n. Foats [H. Snarry, M. R. C. V. S.|.—The 
record of two cases successfully treated. In one a carting foal 
has a fracture above one hind fetlock. The limb was fixed 
with a strong bandage made of harding and covered over with a 


woollen band. A Gooch’s splint, cut to length and width re- 


quired, was applied around the leg and covered with plaster 
bandage. The apparatus was left for three weeks untouched, 
when it was changed. Ten days later it was taken off for good. 
There were some small cutaneous sores which were properly 
attended to. Perfect recovery with little blemish. The second 
case occurred in a sucking colt, which had a fracture of the 
radius about its lower third. The treatment was the same as in 
the first case and in 48 days the recovery was also perfect. 
—(Ibidem.) 


Unusuat Lesions or THE Foor [T. Fenn. Addison, M. R. 
C. V. S.|.—An aged cart horse had, on a few occasions, been 
lame and had suppurating abscesses in the immediate centre and 
front of the coronet. The difficulty returned another time as a 
swelling, painful and soft in the centre. Resisting to fomenta- 


_ tions, poultices, deep point-firing and blistering, the horse was 


destroyed as a matter of economy. On examination at post 
mortem, the enlargement was found to consist of dense fibrous 
tissue, which, being removed, exposed a deep cavity in the centre 
of the anterior surface of the os corone. Around this, there was 
a great deal of exostosis. There was another cavity involving 
part of the articular surface opposed to the os pedis. Several 
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channels were also found running in all directions through the 
soft structures of the foot. There was also large side bones 
and a hole about the size of a small seed in the centre of the 
articular surface of the os pedis.—(Veter. Record.) 


Twist oF THE DousLe Coton [Prof. E. Wallis Hoare, 
F. R. C. V. S.|.—Seven-year gelding showed colics with inter- 
mittent struggling spells; striking the walls of his box with his 
fore feet, laying on his back ‘with hind legs crossing each other 
in a peculiar manner; when attempting to get on his feet he sat. 
on his haunches and remained in that position for some time. 
Very slight tympanitis, abdominal muscles hard and tense pulse 
very weak, countenance anxious, mucous membranes injected. 
Chloral hydrate was administered. Death the same day. 
Autopsy: Peritoneal cavity contained yellow colored serum. 
Czecum out of its usual position, with apex close to the dia- 
phragm. Intestines very anemic and empty. Double colon was 
dark in color and the second and third portions were found to 
have a double twist close to the suprasternal and diaphragmatic 
flexures.— (Veter. Johrn.) 


SUPRASCAPULAR ParRALysis [Capt. G. P. Knott, A. V. C.]. 
—Australian mare gets the off foreleg into a deep hole and falls 
violently on the right shoulder. She rises immediately, but when 
called to move she acts as if she had fracture of the shoulder. 
The symptoms were typical: “ When she walks in a straight 
line the shoulder, when weight was placed on the limb, was 
jerked away from the chest wall and in fact looked as if only 
held in place by the skin. The leg was carried in adduction; no 
pain, heat or crepitation excluded possible fracture.” TREAT- 
MENT: At first for a few days she was put in slings and then 
turned loose in her stall with sawdust bedding. The shoulder 
was treated with massage and stimulating liniments. The 
scapular muscles became first much atrophied; but after a while 
the animal began to improve. Blister was applied, then mode- 
rate exercise, short trot and finally returned to work.—(Ibidem.) ~ 


A Butt Doc Catr [R. Waghorne, V. S.|.—Concise record 
of the delivery of a young cow which went her full term and 
was half an hour in labor. She was delivered of a calf with a 
thick, short skull, a face very like that of a bull dog, and a short, 
squat body with a foot at either corner, but without any leg 
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bones whatever. He survived one hour, shaking its head and 
moving his eyes.—(J/bidem.) 


An INTERESTING SPLEEN—A Case oF HopGKIN’s DISEASE 
[D. Forwell, M. R. C. V. S.|.—Well-bred bull dog, nearly six 
years old, has been well up to four months ago, when it was 
noticed that he would get tired after moderate exercise, breathed 
abnormally, coughing and retching occasionally. Two enlarged 
glands were observed six weeks ago in the throat and near the 
front part of the sternum. They grew bigger and became as 
large as a hen’s egg. Then two others developed in the hind 
_ quarters, one on each leg, above the hock in the gastrocnemius 

muscle. The temperature varied between 102° and. 103° F. 
Another tumor was removed from the groin, where it was in 
the position of an inguinal testicle. The right testicle was also 
taken away. The dog kept on wasting away and was finally 
chloroformed. Five tumors were found in the pleural cavity. 
They were the size of a walnut. There were two others on the 
mesentery. The liver was enlarged. The kidneys were normal. 
The spleen was enormously enlarged and weighed two pounds 
five and a half ounces. Sir John McFadyean pronounced the 
case one typical of Hodgkin’s disease—( Veter. Journ.) 


CuHronic NeEpuHRitis IN A Doc [Prof. E. Wallis Hoare, 
F. R. C. V. S.|.—Six-year old fox terrier has gradually become 
emaciated, his appetite is capricious, and marked anemia is a 
prominent symptom. Heart shows marked increased impulse, 
palpitations with the slightest exertion. His respiration is ac- 
celerated. No thirst, no renal symptom. One morning the dog 
_ is found dead. The right kidney is very much atrophied; its 
_ capsule adheres firmly and the surface of the organ is irregular. 
In section the texture was so tough as to almost resemble cartil- 
age. The left kidney is not so extensively diseased, but similar 
to the other. Both organs were pale. The left ventricle of the 
heart was much hypertrophied.—(Jbidem. ) 


_ TRANSMIssIBILIry OF Human INFLUENzA To Carts [O. 
Stinson, Assistant to E. R. Smythe, M. R. C. V. S.|.—The in- 
habitants of the town and others surrounding ‘had influenza. 
During the convalescent period of some of them their cats be- 
came diseased and presented similar manifestations or troubles 
of deglutition; inflamed condition of soft palate and larynx, 
peculiar wheezing in respiration. The history of four cases is 
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given and points to the transmissibility of the disease from ~ 
the owners to the cats: 1. Cat had difficult deglutition, lassitude, 
sneezing, discharge from the nose, fetid diarrhea. The maid 
servant had influenza three days before and the cat spent most 
of its time with her. 2. Mixed-bred cat, had sore throat, sneez- 
ing, discharges from eyes and nose. Belonged to a doctor where 
the whole household had an attack of influenza. 3. Common 
cat. Attempted deglutition, discharges from eyes, nose and 
mouth, vomiting, gastric catarrh. Infected by an occupant of 
the house. 4. Persian cat. Difficulty in swallowing, sneezing, 
pneumonia, cardial failure and death. Belong to household 
where every one recovered from influenza. Many other similar 
cases were also observed and are not recorded to avoid repeti- 
tions.—(Veter. News.) 


FRENCH REVIEW. 


By Prof. A. Liautarp, M.D., V.M. 


HeMATOPINIC Pirirtasis IN A Horse [Emeritus Professor 
F. Pouch|.—This horse was one of a stable where the best con- 
ditions of hygiene were carried out. Cleanliness, grooming, 
light, etc., etc., were as perfect as possible, although a stable for 
working horses. One day he presented a series of peculiar, al- 
most alarming, symptoms. Local sudation on parts of the body, 
small cutaneous excoriations at the base of the tail, the horse sud- 
denly bites himself with rage here and there on his legs. He ~ 
strikes with his hind feet. He crouches down and against the — 
one who passes his hand over his rump or his left thigh or while — 
the fetlocks are examined. He almost will fall in his efforts — 
to relieve the itchings. The biting rage increases; it becomes 
more frequent and more violent. The animal is constantly in — 
motion, his eyes are brilliant and their glances raving. His — 
features are expressive of great pain. The horse is literally — 
raving mad. And yet he has no rabies; he drinks with avidity — 
a pail of water. A dog is brought to him for the 
“ dog test ” of rabies, the result is negative. Diagnosis is very 
obscure. It is perhaps a nervous manifestation and bromide of - 
potassium is given internally and ointment of muriate of cocaine 
prescribed externally. Some improvement follows. But later, 
in three days, after returning from work, the same symptoms — 
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reappeared, although with less severity and permitting a close 
examination of the skin. All over the body there are little eleva- 
tions, some with the hairs scraped off. These suggest the idea of 
the presence of a cutaneous parasitic disease, and treatment pre- 
scribed accordingly, viz., general clipping of the whole body, 
application of Helmerich ointment to be followed by thorough 
washing. While the clipping is going on, an immense army 
of hematopinus macrocephalus was found swarming so thick 
that even the play of the clipping machine was interfered with. 
And yet the general hygienic conditions in which the animal was 
kept, as well as the fact that no parasitic disease had or did exist 
in the stable and again that two months previous the horse had 
been clipped, all had justified the exclusion of parasitic trouble. 
One more animal became affected also. Petroleum and cresyl 
brought about permanent relief—(Rev. Veter.) 


ProLtapsus Rectr In A Mare Arter DirFricuLtt LABor 
[Mr. Guilhem, Army Veterinarian|.—Six-year old mare de- 
livered a colt and following had a prolapsus of the rectum. For 
three days the owner attended to her. But, as the trouble always 
returned, and as it was summer, the condition of the rectum be- 


_“@ame very serious and complicated with gangrene. The pro- 
_ truding portion is much inflamed. It has the size of a man’s 


head and the rectal mucous membrane is purple, congested, 
blackish in some parts, and there is a very offensive odor of 
gangrene. ‘There are many small white worms concealed in 
some of the folds of the mucous membrane. Amputation is the 
only chance for treatment. After antiseptic washing, the animal 
is cast and anesthetized. The protruding mass is carefully drawn 


_ Out so as to operate on structure less diseased, and amputation 
is made near the margin of the anus, by making first, a trans- 


versal section involving the upper half of the prolapsed rectum 
and sutured with very close stitches. The lower part was after- 
wards excised and sutured in the same manner. Hemorrhage 
was not abundant. Irrigations, antiseptic and astringent wash- 
ings completed the operation. The animal did well for two days, 
but on the third, symptoms of gangrenous septicemia appeared 
and the mare died in a few hours. At the post mortem all the 
posterior part of the colon was found gangrenous. Liver and 
spleen congested. Connective tissue around the anus infiltrated. 
The sutures at the anus had held very well and it is probable that 
if the animal had been operated earlier she might have been 
saved.— (Rev. Veter.) 
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MELANOSIS OF THE CRANIAL Cavity IN A Horse [Prof. 
Bourdelle|.—A very light grey old horse was killed for market. 
After making a longitudinal section of the head and removing 
the brain, malanosis of the right portion of the cerebral cavity 
was discovered. This melanosis was situated on the limit of 
the frontal, temporal and sphenoidal fossa, and formed a mass 
resembling a black berry in size and aspect. It was adherent to 
the cranial wall, was very black in color and regularly lobulated. 
It had no adherence with the corresponding cerebral lobe. On 
the surface of this, the arachnoid and pia mater were infiltrated 
with melanotic pigmént. The cerebral hemisphere had been de- 
pressed by the tumor which has then made a fossa quite deep 
for its reception. No other melanotic deposits were found in 
any part of the animal. From inquiries made about the condi- 
tion of the horse during life, it was learned that he had never 
shown any symptom indicating the presence of the tumour nor 
of the pressure that the growth must have exercised on the 
cerebral substance.—( Revue Veter.) 


ENorMous HYPERTROPHY OF THE MAMMAE IN A SLUT 
[Prof. G. Petit and R. Germain].—Hypertrophy is rare in sluts. 
This animal was four years old. She was pregnant. She was 


presented for treatment on account of this hypertrophy. No- 


history of her case could be obtained. The mamme of this slut 
was almost as big as her whole body. They form a big mass, 


hard, tense, painless and seemed not to interfere with the animal. . 


She could not be delivered and died eight days after. At the 
autopsy the various mammz were easily isolated, perfectly de- 
fined without cedema or infiltration. Their lobulation was per- 
fect and by pressure a few drops of whitish fluid could be 
squeezed out, having no purulent character. The histological ex- 
amination failed to discover any alteration. The structure being 
that of a normal organ in lactation. There was no inflammation 
nor tumor; it was only a tremendous hypertrophy.—Bullet. de 
la Soc. Cent.) 


GENERALIZED PRIMITIVE EPITHELIOMA OF THE COLON IN A 
Horse [Mr, Laurent, Army Veterinarian].—This case is unusu- 
ally interesting on account of its manifestations. It occurred in 
an old horse of 14 years, of very light grey color. He had 
always been slack to do his work. One afternoon after a warm 
day he is restless, moving to and fro as he stands, he rushes 
against the wall. He seems to be in a state of stupor, with his 
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eyes partly closed, his respiration and circulation but slightly 
accelerated, no perspiration, but the eyes are very congested and 
saffron color. To make him turn is difficult; it requires the help 
of several men to prevent his falling. Five kilograms of blood 
are extracted by venesection. The blood is black and thick. 
After this bleeding the horse is taken to a shady spot. Half 
an hour later when attempt is made to move him to his stall, he 
is found stiff all over, unable to stir ahead or backward; he is 
a rigid and inert post. One gramme of caffeine is injected and 
after 10 minutes he moves, his head is carried up, the eyes are 
wide open and brilliant and he goes to his box where he takes a 


- good meal. The next day he received 35 grammes of aloes. For 


5 days his general conditon is improving and outside exercise 
is ordered. He cannot go far and as he is turned back he falls 
down, gets up and then is taken with a typical crisis. He takes 
the position of an animal pulling a heavy load, his body carried 
forward with his neck contracted, the jaws tightly closed and 
stepping on the same spot from one leg and then the other. 
Respiration is hurried, eyes wide open, pupils dilated, head 
turned to the left but slightly twisted to the right. These symp- 
toms lasted ten minutes and after that the animal looked for his 
food. These crises, however, became more frequent and fol- 
lowed by longer periods of comatose condition. Iodide of potash 
gave no improvement. Caffeined physiological serum was also 
injected and at first did wonders, but the improvement that 
followed its administration did not last and one morning the 
horse was found with impossibility of swallowing, by complete 
paralysis of the muscles of deglutition. All treatment became 
useless; the horse died in a complete state of marasm. Post 
MORTEM: Intestinal mass entirely empty. Liver shows on its 
tight portion tumors of various size, rounded, mammillated, 


elastic in consistency, and yellowish on section. On the right 


side of the fleshy portion of the diaphragm there is a similar 
neoplasm as big as an egg. All the lymphatic glands of the 
abdomen are involved in the cancerous invasion. At the dia- 
phragmatic curvature of the colon there is also a pedunculated 
tumor weighing 1,050 grammes. It is a typical epithelioma. In 
the cranial cavity the right cerebral lobe is congested. The 
meninges are thickened and on the surface of the frontal lobe is 
found a tumor similar to the others. It is surrounded with a 
soft peritumoral degeneration containing thick creamy inodorous 
fluid. All the other organs of the abdomen and thorax were 
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found healthy with the exception of purulent sinusitis.— 
(Ibidem. ) 


PULMONARY EMBOLy By Pieces or Trocar [M. Prevot 
and Barrier|.—This is the result of a post mortem of a horse 
with the following history. In March, 1907, while being bled 
with a trocar, a horse made a sudden move, the canula of 
the trocar broke and a piece dropped into the right jugular. 
Since the animal has not seemed to be incommoded and has 
stood on the same vein numerous bleeding and intravenous in- 
jections. As he was getting old, being twenty, and the quality 
of his serum was not as good, he was destroyed in 1910. The 
autopsy which was made allowed researches for the piece of 
canula of the trocar. The jugular and heart were free from any 
lesion. The pulmonary artery was carefully examined and in 
one of its divisions, near the periphery of the right anterior lobe, 
the foreign body was detected surrounded by a very compact 
fibrous envelope. The caliber of the artery was entirely filled - 
by the canula and no apparent lesion of the pulmonary tissue 
could be found. The piece of canula measured six centimetres 
in length.—(JIbidem.) 


SUPPURATIVE ASCENDING CHRONIC ANGIOCHOLITIS IN A 
Cat [Mr. Roquet].—When it has an intestinal origin, inflamma- 
tion of the biliary ducts is designated as ascending by opposition 
to when it is of bloody origin, when it is called descending. The 
following is the first described in veterinary literature. The cat 
was eight years old. No clinical history; one month ago he had 
symptoms of acute gastro-enteritis. Shortly before his death ~ 
he was much reduced in flesh and was unwilling to take any 
kind of food, solid or liquid. He died in a state of coma. “In 
opening the abdominal cavity and removing its contents, the liver 

calls at once the attention. It is slightly enlarged, dark brown 

in color and covered with greenish spots. It is firm and though 
its capsule shows numerous little light yellow or grey yellow 
deposits of small size. They are rounded or oval and do not — 
project on the surface of the organ, differing in this from tuber- 
culous granulations. An incision through the liver reveals the . 
presence of the same lesion in the parenchyma of the organ. 
In the scrapings, streptococci, staphylococci pyogenes are found 
under the microscope. The biliary bladder contains little thick — 
viscous bile. Hepatic lymphatics are swollen. In the pancreas — 
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there was a small nodule of a white yellow color. The stomach, 
and small intestines show lesions of acute catarrhal gastro- 
enteritis. The great omentum was atrophied by the absence of 
adipose tissue. The microscopic examination of the lesions 
established beyond doubt the intestinal origin and the complica- 
tions of catarrhal gastro-enteritis.—(Journ. de Zootech.) 


SUPPURATIVE INTERNAL OTITIS IN A Doc [M. Matharan, 
Army Veterinarian|].—This fox terrier was fourteen months old 
and since some time has been suffering with auricular catarrh of 
the right side. A long series of various treatments has been 
_ tried but without any result. The suppuration has never stopped. 
The dog fed well and was in satisfactory condition. As the dis- 
charge was becoming fcetid and as there was no improvement, 
after a careful examination of the mouth, and nasal cavities, 
surgical interference was decided. ‘The dog was anesthetized 
with. intraperitoneal injection of chloral and morphia and an 
_ incision made at the base of the ear on the outside. As the ex- 
ternal ear presented nothing abnormal, the membrana tympani 
was punctured and an exploration revealed the presence of spike- 
lets of brome in the middle ear. These were extracted and after 
free washing the wound was dressed aseptically. Unfortunately 
the animal died three days after with pulmonary congestion. 
To anesthetize the dog the ordinary dose was used, but it gave 
rise to very alarming symptoms of syncopa which required more 
than two hours before they were overcome andon that account 
the author suggests the injection intraperitoneal of one cubic 
centimetre by kilogramme of the weight of the animal, of a mix- 
ture of muriate of morphia 0 gramme 50 centigrammes, chloral 
IO grammes, water 100 grammes. This solution has never given 
_ any bad results and is perfectly safe-—Rev. Gener. de Dedec. 
- Veter.) | 


BELGIAN REVIEW. 


By Prof. A. Lrautarp, M.D., V.M. 


: TUBERCULOUS PsycuHosis In A Cat [George Hasse].—This 
animal, which had habits of running out, becomes suddenly 
sedentary. Her abdomen begins to get large. She has not yet 
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.shown true psychical symptoms except after some little time. 
Her appetite becomes more and more voracious every day, she 
is more gay and more active in her actions. She also becomes 
more affectionate for the people around her, following her 
master at every step and asking to be petted and caressed. She 
wants to be coaxed before she partakes of her meal. These 
manifestations are considered by the author as psychical char- 
acters of her ailments, similar to those which are observed some- 
times in human beings. Consulted for her ascitis it was advised 
to chloroform her. At the post mortem 2,165 grammes of fluid 
were taken from the abdomen. There were lesions of tubercu- 
losis in both lungs and in the parietal peritoneum; they con- 
tained tubercle bacilli—(Buillet. Medec. Veter. Prati. Malines.) 


Psoroptic MANGE IN Doe [ Prof. Hebrant and Antoime].— 
Frequent in horses, sheep and rabbits this affection has not yet 
been recorded as occurring in dogs. The case described by the — 
authors relates to an adult pointer which had a generalized skin 
disease. The entire surface of the body was covered with spots, 
hairless, and where the skin but slightly inflamed, was covered _ 
with scabs. There was no itching, but the animal had a char- 
acteristic odor of mice, The examination of the cutaneous crusts 
made with the microscope, allowed the discovery of the acarians 
of the psoroptic gender, with their eggs and larvee. The presence 
of this parasite, which lives only on the surface of the skin ex- 
plains the absence of the itching and of the lack of cutaneous 
inflammation. The origin of this affection in this dog is ex- 
plained by the authors by the presence of numerous rabbit houses 
close by where mangy animals were kept.—(Annal. de Brusx- 
elles.) 


ANTISTREPTOCOCCIC SERUM IN Purpura [Mr. C. Verlinde]. © 
—Taken with distemper shortly after being bought, a five and a 
half-year old horse had some difficulty in regaining his health, 
and as he is about fairly recovered he presents suddenly evident 
manifestations of purpura. The left hock is first taken. Then 
the right and both knees. They are swollen and the animal 
moves with soreness and difficulty. There are petechia in the 
nose and also a bilateral nasal discharge. Temperature is up to 
40.1° and 40.5°. The swellings rapidly progress. Both hind 
legs are taken up to the perineum and extend upward and for- — 
ward. They go higher than the knees. Two injections of poly- — 
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valent serum are made. Slight improvement is noticed the next 
day. New injection. The horse is so much better that no in- 
jection is made the following day; but then there is a relapse. 
The swellings which had reduced have regained their size. 
There is one under the chest extending to the abdomen and 
sheath. The head is enormous, hippopotamus-like. Trache- 
otomy has to be performed. Two injections of serum are fol- 
lowed by gradual amelioration, which this time is kept up by the 
use of serum resorted to for five days more. The tracheal wound 
is allowed to cicatrize and finally the horse completes his recovery 
and resumes his work.—( Bullet. Medec. Veter. Pratig. Malines.) 


SPASMS OF THE DIAPHRAGM IN A Cow [H. R. Bredo|.—A 
cow, said the owner, had obstructions of the oesophagus. She 
is a fine Dutch animal which, instead of ptyalism and tympanit- 
ism, has a very accelerated respiration, difficult, principally ab- 
dominal, loud and spasmodic. The mouth is kept open, the 
tongue is hanging, the inspiration is short and jerky. Respira- 
tory movements are isochronous with cardiac beatings. Auscul- 
tation reveals no lesions in the lungs. Spasms of the diaphragm 
are diagnosed. The symptoms passed away of themselves. The 
cow had another spell the next day. Several months later the 
animal had an abscess on the lower part of the abdomen, on the 
left side, and near the false ribs. Opened, a large quantity of 
pus escaped and in it a piece of wire was found. The author 
believes that it was the orignal cause of the spasms manifested 
on two occasions by the cow.—(Jbidem. ) 


CRYPTORCHIDY AND ExTERNAL HERMAPHRODISM IN 


ANIMALS Born OF THE SAME STALLION [Prof. Lienaux].— 
_ This subject was a stallion which had a small penis with small 


sheath placed way behind, between the hind legs. Two years 
old, the subject has genital organs so disposed that he may be 
taken fora mare. He has no visible testicles and in the inguinal 
region there are two mammies. Below the anus, there is a kind 
of vulva, vertical slit, about 15 centimetres long, with two thick 
cutaneous lips or folds which unite to acute angle upward and 
downward, forming a round commissure below, in which is 
detected the head of the penis with its urethral canal bent back- 
ward. The animal micturated like a mare, he was of kind dis- 
position, but became excited approaching mares and then he 
entered in erection; the penis protruded a few centimetres only, 
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and assuming an horizontal direction backward. The animal 


was evidently a male individual. Castrated, the testicles were | 


found both in the inguinal canal close to the peritoneum. The 
same stallion, father of the above, had three other colts. One 
had the penis and sheath well formed, but situated a little back- 
wards. He had no testicles, but two udders which were normal. 
The testicles were well up in the inguinal canal. The second had 
the penis and sheath half way between the inguinal region and 
the anus. As he grew old, these descended some. The testicles 
were absent; mammies well developed. Castrated, the testicles 
were found up in the inguinal canal. In the third, the sheath and 
penis were like in the preceding animal, but more rudimentary 
and situated farther back. There was double inguinal cryp- 
torchidy. The udders were rudimentary.—(Annal. de Belgiq.) 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF UTERINE LACERATIONS IN | 


Cows [Mr. H. Bredo].—For reasons of economy more than any 
other the author, when he first went to practice, used to recom- 
mend the slaughtering of animals which were suffering with 
such injury, when it occurred as immediate consequences of 
difficult labor, a torsion of the uterus or by manipulations exe- 
cuted by other parties. But having afterwards noticed the re- 
sisting power of bovines to vaginal and uterine lesions, and 
making closer study of the pathogeny of the accidents, he 
changed his opinion. Indeed in taking into consideration that 
a gravid uterus presents a volume ten times superior to that 
in state of vacuity and that consequently a wound of 10 centi- 
metres in length would measure at the most but one when the 
uterus had resumed its normal dimensions and again that the 
edges being more or less swollen and thickened, the wound would 
almost be completely closed, it became evident that although 
serious, the accident was not necessarily fatal or incurable; espe- 
cially if the injury was located on the upper or lateral planes of 
the organs and under such considerations, Bredo concludes with 
four principal indications: 1. Extract the contents of the uterus. 
2. Stimulate the retraction of the uterus with cold compresses 
over the loins and back. 3. Allow a diet of easy digestion. 
4. Watch the patient and do not interfere with drugs unless 
necessary. Cases of recovery are then described by the author, 


eight days being necessary to consider the animal as completely 


recovered.— (Bull. Medec. Veter. Prat. Malines.) 
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FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING INDIANA VET- 
ERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, ROOM 12, 
STATE HOUSE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
JANUARY 12-13, I9gIo. 


Wednesday Morning, January 12, 1gTo. 


Meeting called to order by President Boor, of Muncie. This 
is the fourteenth annual meeting of the Indiana Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, and it is called to order for any business that may 
come before it, and also any of the pleasures that go with it, and 
I think they will come after awhile. Now the first thing on the 
program is the roll-call. I believe that some members may be 
surprised if their names are not-called. I don’t know the stand- 
ing any more, but do know when a member is in arrears a cer- 
tain length of time his name is dropped from the roll; so if your 
name is not called you will probably find that you are in arrears 
and you want to see the secretary. Call the roll. 

Roll is called with an answer of only fifteen and the room 
well filled. 

President Boor—You have heard the calling of the roll. Are 
there any remarks to be made? If not, the reading of the min- 
utes will come next. Secretary, read the minutes of the last 


meeting. 


Minutes read. 

President Boor—You have heard the reading of the minutes. 
Is there anything in connection with them that you wish to re- 
mark about or change? If not they will stand approved as read. 
Approved. 

President Boor—I see the next thing on the program is 
the president’s anntial address. Of course I know that it has been 
a custom for the president of this association to make a very bril- 
liant address upon this occasion. They have all been orators up 
to the present time. I am not an orator; far from it. I could 
not make an address if I wanted to ever so bad, but I will make 
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a few remarks to you along the lines in which I believe we are, 
or at least should be, interested. 

Now we have made a:great deal of progress along veterinary 
lines in the last twelve months, and there is one thing that I 
want to mention particularly, and that is relative to the use of 
serums. Now we have been going ahead and using serum for 
vaccination and injections of all kinds and taking it for granted 
that they were up to standard, but we didn’t know what the stand- 
ard was probably; in fact I don’t.. I don’t know the basis from 
which the unit is derived, but the United States government 
ought to look after the standardization of the antitoxins or units 
contained in the serum used for tetanus. I think this is a step in 
the right direction, and I also think that it is the duty of this asso- 
ciation to take cognizance of the fact, and I think the secretary 
should be instructed to notify the chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Dr. A. D. Melvin, that we heartily endorse the step 
taken in this direction, not only the antitoxin used in tetanus, but 
also of other serums used, that they should be standardized. 
That they should have a definite strength, and this stamped upon 
the bottle. We use the preparations and we get ill results; it re- 
flects upon us and not the manufacturer. We have to charge a 
pretty good price for the use of these preparations, and when 
you go into a man’s pocket and don’t do him any good, it is hard 
upon the practitioner, and you get an ill repute. . We should look 
after this matter not only as an association, but as individuals. 
And further I wish to say something in regard to the work of the 
entertainment committee in getting papers for the meetings. 
Now, gentlemen, this is not right. We should all endeavor to 
help this association along. Each individual member will say “ I 
can’t write a paper that will be of interest.” That is not true. 
There is not one here that has not had an interesting experience, 
or a new idea at least to some one else. You are all observant; 
that is the method you have of diagnosing your cases. There is 
not one here but that has ideas, and that very fact fits you to write 
a paper and help disseminate the idea to others of our profession. 
The learning that we get by observation we should bring here and 
pass it around, as it were, and thereby go away, all of us, better 
for having come to the meeting and given our widow’s mite. We 
don’t want the young members to stand back, because they have 
only been out of school a year or two, and when they are invited 
to contribute a paper we would like to have them come forward 
and do their best, and we will stand for it. 
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Secretary's report read and approved. 

President Boor—What shall be done with the report of the 
Legislative Committee? It seems to me that this report, in so 
much as it was in the hands of the committee, could be dispensed 
with, except the reading of the final result, and if this is the 
pleasure of the association we will simply have the footings. 
Secretary reads footings which show that the amount raised was 
$60.00 short of expended footings, that being made up from the 
“legislative fund” of the association. Now, gentlemen, this 
$60.00, as I understand it, was paid in from the funds that are 
annually set aside by this association, subject to the order of the 
State Board. Report accepted. 

Treasurer’s report showed a balance on hand of $299.99. Ac- 
cepted. 

Qualification of New Members.—Board of Censors reported 
favorably upon twenty-four applications. 

Dr. R. A. Craig—I move you that this association tender Dr. 
Melvin its vote of thanks for taking up the serum proposition. 
I think it ought to go on the minutes of this Association and a 
copy be sent to Dr. Melvin. Seconded by Dr. Ferling. Carried 
by rising vote. 

President Boor—Secretary is instructed to send a copy of 
this motion to Dr. Melvin. I wish to say at this time that you are 
all invited to lunch at 12 o'clock at Pitman-Myers Laboratory ; 
also that a photographer is waiting to take a snapshot of this 
association as soon as we adjourn. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Dr. Bronson—TI was instructed by the chairman of the En- 
tertainment Committee to report a dinner at 7 p. m. to be served 


at the Mannechor for 75c. a plate. Roast capon to be the “ piece 


de resistance,”’ and it is to be passed as often as called for, or in 
good old German style. 

President Boor—The next committee is the Legislative, and 
as Dr. Roberts is chairman and present, I will ask him to report. 

Dr. Roberts—The chairman has no report to make in refer- 
ence to legislative matters, only that we failed getting a bill 
passed last legislature that we wished passed, but as that is not 
the first failure we have met with, we are undaunted and hope 
to have better success next time with that bill or one equally as 
good. We have at present time an amendment to the old bill to 
put the state of Indiana on a basis with the other states with 
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reference to the legislative laws. I think every veterinarian 
should use every effort possible to get this dmendment passed at 
the next session of that body. 

President Boor—We will adjourn until 1 p.m if there is no 
objection. Consent. 


Wednesday Afternoon, I p. m., January 12, IgIo. 


President Boor—We will take up the literary program; 
the election of officers will be left over and we will take up the 
first number on the program, which is “ The Hypodermic 
Syringe; Its Proper Use in Veterinary Practice,” by Dr. Herbert. 
Palmer, of Chicago. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. Fleming—In inserting the needle the doctor said to place 
the thumb over the bulb of the needle and press it down under 
the skin. In pressing the needle into a horse or dog or such ani- 
mal, there is little trouble, but in putting it into the hog or cow I 
have never been able to meet with success. I use the same method 
in the thinner skinned animals, but with the cow (and I have had 
a lot of experience, especially in the injection of tuberculin) I 
have had trouble in getting my needle in. The animal is twisting 
and turning under you and if you endeavor to force the needle 
in, it breaks off or bends. I would like the doctor to make clear 
to me what points he selects upon a cow, steer or bull to make 
this injection. 

Dr. Palmer—When we come to the bovine proposition, it is 
impossible to get into the skin with one thrust, but I have had no 
trouble in getting the needle under the skin of the average cow. 
You ought to have a short needle, and by simply taking and giv- 
ing one quick thrust, I have no trouble in getting it in blood. It 
is just the fraction of a second until it is in place ; I just force it 
~ quick. Don’t go up, just force it down and in. 

Dr. Fleming—The skin of the neck is very heavy and lays in 
folds, would you try to put it in at this point? 

Dr. Palmer—lI believe I have been in as many different local- 
ities around a cow as anybody has. It is almost impossible in 
some cases, and I then go back on the withers and inject there. 
If you go into a pen, inject one on one side and reach over and 
inject in another one. and by so doing you can inject four. Have 
a needle of 15-18 caliber well sharpened, and you won’t have so 
much trouble. At least such is my experience. 
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Dr. Bartholomew—lI happened in by accident and would like 
to say just a word. I am a doctor of medicine, and have had 
twenty years of experience with the hypodermic syringe. The 
plan of subcutaneous injection among physicans of the human 
body has disappeared long ago. We never put a hypodermic 
syringe under the skin any more. | think it would be a good sug- 
gestion for the veterinarian. Always put it into the muscles; it 
is easily done and never causes an abscess, and is much simpler. 
I think if you would use a large syringe, a needle of large caliber, 
and introduce it into the muscle, you will have no trouble in in- 
troducing it, and I consider it easier and simpler. 

Dr. Buzzard—lI would like to ask Dr. Palmer if there is any 
difference which way you turn the needle in n regard to the slope of 
the point? 

_Dr. Palmer—I have never paid any attention as to where 
the point was, whether toward or from me; I never paid any 
attention at all. And while I am on my feet I must say that I 
disagree with the muscular insertion of the hypodermic needle. 
I believe he would have changed his advice, gentlemen, if he had 
been working among animals for the last fifteen years. I never. 
saw a hypodermic used any length of time but what there was a 
possibility of an abscess forming sometime. If you have injected 
as many doses of irritating material in an animal as I have, you 
would realize what an abscess means. If you get one, why not 
have it under the ee instead of in the muscle of the hip, for in- 
stance. 

Dr. Nelson—I agree with Dr. Palmer on this subject; we 
don’t want the muscular soreness, there is no necessity for it. In 
cattle I find the least trouble just back of the shoulder, or scapula, 


_and with a short sharp needle and a quick thrust you will have the 


minimum amount of trouble. 

Dr. R. A. Craig—lIn cattle and horses I always use the sub- 
cutaneous method and I find by repointing my needle we have 
better results. I always put my needle on the emery wheel and 


_ grind them and then finish them on the hone, and I find that I 


can use them on 40 to 50 cattle without repointing it. In hogs 
we find the subcutaneous method does not work out, as you will 
get more abscesses than with the intramuscular method, but I 
prefer the subcutaneous. To be sure you get a muscular ‘wound 
that discharges two to three days, but outside of that I think it is 
productive of better results. 
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Dr. Bronson—I don’t want to prolong this discussion, but I 
do want to say that I began using the hypo. as soon as [ left 
school nine years ago, and I have never used anything but the 
subcutaneous or intravenous methods and have had so few ab- 
cesses that I don’t want to change. 

Dr. Boor—I think, gentlemen, that the use of the hypodermic 
resolves itself into a very simple solution, especially in cattle, 
probably in horses, not so much so in dogs, and that is this: have 
plenty of needles, short, sharp, stout and clean, and you will have 
very little trouble. 

Dr. Fleming—I would like to ask Dr. Palmer about the 
amount of antitoxin he injects. 

Dr. Palmer—Our method is simply to have a hypodermic 
needle, to which is attached a rubber bulb connected with the 
bottle; we pumped the air out of the bottle and forced the liquid 
up into the tube, into the needle and out; and I have given as 
high as 200 to 300 ¢. c. or 500 out of the needle under the skin, 
and in a few hours you would not be able to detect where the 
injection was made. Now get this point clearly in your mind; 
for instance, you wanted to give I grain of strychnine subcuta- 
neously ; you will get the same result whether you use one quart 
or one pint of liquid. The strength of the medicine does not de- 
pend upon the amount of liquid with which you dilute your tab- 
let to make your injection; so it is advisable to; under general 
principles, use as little water or solvent as possible. 

Dr. Carter—I find that the Io c. c. syringe filled with the 
dissolved tablet gets quicker action than a larger amount. 

Dr. Boor—Dr. Palmer will have to get the train that leaves 
shortly, so I think it is right that we thank him for his excellent 
paper. 

Dr. Roberts—I move you that we extend to Dr. Palmer a 
vote of thanks for his paper on the use of the hypodermic syringe. 
Carried. 

Dr. Palmer—I certainly thank you very much for the priv- 
ilege of talking to you to-day. I have been in different parts of 
the United States and certainly it encourages me to see the profes- 
sion advancing at the rapid rate that I as one of you can see it. I 
thank you again for the attention given me to-day, and I cer- 
tainly would be glad to stay your session through, but I must be 
with the Minnesota Association to-morrow. 

President Boor—The next will be ‘ Applied Therapeutics,” 
by Dr. Earl Miller. 
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Dr. W. B. Craig—There are a great many things about thera- 
peutics I don’t understand. As far as understanding the blood 
current, I for one do not understand it. I don’t think we under- 
stand it as we will in a short time. I think that serum therapy is 
something that is coming forward and it will be only a short 
time until we have definite facts, until we have definite under- 
standings, and all we have to do is to practice prophylactics. The 
tuberculin test in cattle, antitoxin for tetanus, I don’t know 
much about that; there is a degree of uncertainty about them. Of 
course there are some who will, and do think, differently, but 
that has been my experience and observation. 

Dr. R. A. Craig—I would like to ask Dr. Miller in regard to 
the experiments with this serum. I met Dr. Anderson in Chi- 
cago a couple of weeks ago and asked him that question, and he 
said they had a report from practically all of the state organi- 
zations, and there was quite a diversity of opinion as to the 
proper method of producing it, and it was‘ impossible to draw 
any definite conclusions in regarding to the producing of this 
serum of vaccination that will meet all demands. The question 
is really this, the real trouble lies as to the organism that really 
produces hog cholera. For instance, I have met one man that 
claims that he has that one organism isolated ; another man from 
_ Missouri claims to have another organism isolated, but we must 
be thoroughly satisfied that we have it and be able to produce it. 

Dr. Miller—We can produce an immunity against diph- 
theria, tetanus, certain species of streptococcus, when we infect 
a horse or cow and produce a toxin; but we wish to produce a 
vaccine of that particular organism rather than produce a serum 
of animals that have been made more or less immune. 

President Boor—lIf that is all the discussion, we will have 
_ the next, “ My Experience with Hog Cholera,” by Dr. F. A. 
_ Bolser, of New Castle. 

President Boor—I think it is only a question of a short time 
until we will be able to control this disease, as well as lots of 
others along this line by this method. I suppose quite a number 
of you have had some experience along the lines laid out in this 
paper in the last twelve months, so I wish to hear from you, Dr. 
Axby. 
Dr. Axby—In regard to Hog Cholera, I don’t know that 1 
have much to say aside from the fact I am glad to say that we 
don’t have much of it. It made its appearance occasionally, but 
in the nine years that I have been in Lawrenceburg, only one 
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outbreak has occurred. It was not very severe and existed only — 
in isolated localities. In regard to the serum treatment, I really 
have nothing to say, only to ask where it can be obtained. 

Dr. Bolser—I got my serum from Dr. R. A. Craig, of Pur- 
due University. 

Dr. Axby—Did you have any difficulty in obtaining the 
serum? 

Dr. Bolser——Yes, sir; that is one of the difficulties at present. 
-In fact there are a great many difficulties mentioned in this paper, 
as abcesses, the quantity of serum needed, etc. 

Member—Does this serum seem to have any effect upon 
- Swine Plague? 

Dr. Craig—The only highly infectious disease we know of 
in hogs is hog cholera. We are unacquainted with the spe- 
cific factors of or that produces hog cholera. I don’t wish to 
make the assertion that there is no infectious pneumonia in hogs, 
because I have met with a case. We believe that there is only 
highly infectious disease in hogs and that is hog cholera. 1 
don’t want to take the time of this association, but I would like 
to say something regarding the method of producing hog chol- 
era serum. As we have no cultures available for producing the 
serum, virulent blood is used. Young hogs are given hog chol- 
era by inoculating them with hog cholera blood. These hogs are 
supposed to develop fatal symptoms in from 8 to 15 days, if 
not, they are thrown out and not used for blood production. — 
The fatally sick hogs are killed by. cutting the carotid artery — 
near the base of the neck; the. virulent blood collected and de- 
fibrinated and injected into immune hogs. There are different © 
methods of injecting this blood, or producing the hyperimmune — 
as the animal is called, after having received the blood. We — 
use the subcutaneous quick method. This consists of injecting — 
10 c. c. per pound of live weight, beneath the skin or into the — 
muscles of the inner regions of the thighs or shoulders. The — 
intravenous method is sometimes used, or the blood may be in- ~ 
jected directly into the abdominal cavity. After waiting from — 
one to two weeks, the hyperimmune is bled; the fibrin being re-— 
moved from the blood and a little carbolic acid being added as 
a preservative. We also bled the animal from the tail, as there is - 
no superficial vein to be used; for this reason we secure hogs ~ 
with as long tails as possible. A sterile vessel is provided 
a small piece of the tail is cut off and the blood collected. These 
bleedings are made at intervals of one week, and when the ani-— 
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mal’s tail becomes so short that we cannot handle it, we have 
to kill the animal. It is because of the fact that we have to use 
_ virulent blood that the serum is so expensive. To Drs. Niles and 
_ Dorsey belong the credit for originating the method of serum 
_ production. The Bureau of Animal Industry and the various 
experiment stations are working to perfect the serum, and there 
has been some improvement since the method has been made 
public. I believe that within a few years that serum produc- 
tion will be much cheapened. It is surprising how many simple 
things come up that are important factors in the consideration 
of the cost of the serum. 
_ Dr. Bolser—What per cent. do you think you save in the 
herd, in which the disease is just breaking out? 

Dr. Craig—We have treated about 4,000 hogs under a great 
variety of circumstances or conditions, and the reports received 
show us that we have saved 80 per cent. We are using the 
serum almost wholly as a vaccine. We use pigs weighing from 
40 to 80 pounds in testing the serum. . Into two of these we in- 
ject 10 c. c. serum and 2c. c. of virulent blood; two with 15 c. c. 
serum and 2c. c. blood; two with 20 c. c. serum and 2c. c. 
blood; the 2-3 checks are given 2-c. c. of virulent blood alone. 

- If the pigs injected with 10 c. c. show only slight symptoms of 
illness, we know that dose won’t do; and if our checks that we 
have inoculated with virulent blood alone do not die, then we 
have to repeat the test. 

President Boor—If that is all the discussion upon Hog Chol- 
_ €ra, we will have Dr. Nelson’s paper on ‘“‘ Mad Itch or Pruritus- 
= in Cattle.” 

President Boor—I am quite sure that a great many of you, 
especially those who practice in the country, occasionally come 
in contact with some of these cases, and you have thought you 
_ had rabies. This is a good paper; let’s hear from you. 

Dr. Roberts—I find this paper one of great worth to the 
practitioner of this or any other state. In the first place it is the 
first time that his disease has ever been brought before the veteri- 
narians of this state, and I assure the doctor that there are many 
of the older practitioners that have been sadly up against it in 
meeting this kind of trouble. I think he has made the case as 
clear as words can possible make it, and I assure you that it 
will be one of the papers that should go down in the history of 

- this association as one of great value. One point I wish to make 
emphatic, and that is when the disease once sets in, there is but 
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one termination. It is fatal; there is no treatment that I have 
found. : 

Dr. Fleming—I would like to ask the doctor how he can 
get his purge of sulph. magnesium through; is it strong enough? 
I think not, for I have met a few cases. 

Dr. Nelson—I don’t know anything much better in cattle 
than a combination of glauber salts and oil. 

Dr. Fleming—In these cases you have an impaction, have 
you not? Did you ever use barium chloride? There is an undi- 
gested mass in the rumen, and I found that by stimulating the 
heart and giving them a large dose of barium, I got fair results. 
I wondered if you had tried it. 

Dr. Nelson—No, I have never used it. 

Dr. Buzzard—I would like to ask Dr. Fleming if he always 
gets a good effect from barium chloride in 1 grain doses? 

Dr. Fleming—Not always; never give it to horses. 

Dr. Boor—Will say this for barium; it is very active, and 
while I have had some results that I did not want and was not 
looking for, I have also had good results; but you have to be 
very careful about using it intravenously, as it will interfere 
with the action of the heart. I use small doses, 60-70-80 grains, 
of barium orally. After a while you will find you are having a 
peristaltic action taking place, and it will‘last a good long time. 
It will empty out the bowels, and it will do it much quicker than 
any other preparation that you can give outside of arecoline 
which acts very quickly and loses its action very quickly. When 
you want quick action, you may like arecoline better, but you 
will find from the oral use of barium that you will get very good 
results. It seems to me I have heard Dr. Roberts say some- 
thing about barium chloride. 

Dr. Roberts—With reference to barium, I have had a varied 
experience with it, and the only ill effects I ever had in giving it 
was late one night when I had a case of impaction, mild ] 
thought; after administering the dose I told the owner I would 
be at my home, and he could call me if he desired. He did so 
and told me the animal was lying on its sternum, and that he 
guessed it was alright and he was going to retire. The next 
morning he called me stating that the animal had rested well 
all night, as it was in the same position as when he talked to me 
the evening previous. 


Dr. Catey+—I always expect good results from barium, and : 


when we do not get them I think it is of our ignore of its 
use in the proper place and time. 
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_~ Dr. Rogers—I have been using barium for a number of years 
and I cannot see why Dr. Roberts should fall out with it because 
he had one patient die. We all use remedies with which we do 
not get good results. Never use it both intraveneously and 
orally. I cannot say I get good results in the veins, but in the 
stomach of the horse I do. Never give it to an animal with a 
weak pulse. I think it was three years before I had anything 
to happen; it was six miles in the country. I was cold and dis- 


‘couraged with myself and the profession genérally. The animal 


had been sick and they had been trying to get me for twenty- 
four hours. I examined the horse and found that he had a con- 
gested mucous membrane. I thought I had used it in just such 
a case with good results. I called for warm water and. used 
seven grains and one-quarter grain digitalin. I made the in- 
jection; the animal opened its mouth and fell dead. I discon- 
tinued it I think for about a year. Another time I was called 
to see an animal. Its abdomen was distended and it was fighting 
for air. I called the attention of my assistant student and said, 
“IT want to show you something.” The heart was very irregu- 
lar. I gave 44 grain injection of barium and in five minutes 
had action. This student I took in as a partner, and I cannot 
keep him from using it, although he has been cautioned again 
and again about the condition of the animal before using it. 
Dr. Bolser—Dr. Roberts, what size dose did you use on the 

animal that rested? 
Dr. Roberts—Not an overdose. I usually give 40 grains 
orally. } 

_ Dr. Bolser—I think the great trouble is that we want to get 
too quick an action and we give too large a dose. I carry 2% 
grains with me all the time, and it is a most satisfactory drug for 


me that I have in my case. I give it intravenously. 


Dr. W. B. Craig—lI used it in 40 grain doses for about a 


year, and was getting good results, until one night I had a case 


of impaction of the stomach, and gave 40 grains. The man 
called me about 1 o'clock and said the mare was paralyzed in 
the hind parts and died in about an hour. Now I had used it 
a number of times before without bad results. 

President Boor-—The next is a paper, “‘ Pharmaceutical Prep- 
arations,” by A. D. Thorburn. 

This paper was illustrated with the actual routine of picking 
the crude drug in a far-off country and bringing it step by step 
to the point where it was ready for the practitioner to use. It 
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was highly interesting from an educational standpoint as to the 
numerous things aside from labor that enter into the production 
of the finished article ready for use. 

Election of officers followed, with the following results: 

President—Dr. R. A. Craig. 

Vice-president—Dr. T. A. Sigler. 

Secretary—Dr. E. M. Bronson. 

Treasurer—Dr. J. W. Klotz. 


Drs. A. F. Nelson, J. B. Archer and J. L. Axby were. ies 


chosen as a Board of Censors. 

President Boor—We will return to the programme and have 
“ Specimens,” by Dr. W. A. Dryden, of Columbus. The speci- 
inens were Hair Ball, Dentigerous Cyst and Cystic Calculi,all 
having been removed from animals in the doctor’s practice, and 
an interesting talk it was. 

Dr. Klotz—This specimen of teeth; how many do you sup- 
pose there are in this? I have seen a few of these in colts that 
were only two months old that contained three teeth, and they 
grow the same as any other teeth, and I believe if you break this 


one up you will find three-quarters in it. I saw Dr. Williams - 


remove one of these cysts at New Haven that contained two 
teeth of fair size, but the entire mass was not so large as this one. 

Dr. Boor—I will state that two years ago I was called to see 
a colt that had one of these cysts near the ear. It was noticed 
first when this colt was running with its mother. I found two 
teeth that were quite similar. 

Member—I would like to ask if these teeth are fast in the 
skull? I have a horse that has had a discharge from the base 
of the ear and has been that way for about two years; I opened 
it but failed to find anything; still open. 

Dr. Boor—In the case of mine I opened and removed teeth 
and all, and I don’t remember, but I don’t think there was any 
connection of a bony nature. 

Member—I have removed five of such formations and I 
found a cup-shaped cavity in two of them. Discharge stopped 
upon removal. 

Dr. Klotz—I would like to ask if any of you have ever had 
any experience in finding these teeth in other regions, ovaries or 


testicles. I have found one case in which bones were present in — 


the testicles. It did not exactly resemble.a tooth as much as it 
did the ribs of a chicken; there were several small pieces present. 
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Dr. R. A. Craig—A few years ago we had in our possession 
a hair ball made up of hog’s bristles. The history of this case 
was something like this: A man butchered and threw the hog 
bristles where some of the cows ate the bristles. The ball was 
nearly ten inches in diameter. She died from ruminitis in about 
two weeks. 

President Boor—lIf there is no one else, I will entertain you 
for a few minutes. I don’t lay any claim in this paper to have 
discovered anything. I have simply recorded what I have heard 
cthers say they used along these lines, and I wish to give you the 
results of my experiments. My subject is “ Roup.” (Discus- 
sion. ) 

_ Dr. R. A. Craig—I want to ask as to the manner of disin- 
fecting the yards? 

_ Dr. Boor—The gentleman who owned the fowls built some 
very nice houses; they are all built up off the ground and are 
well ventilated. As to the method of disinfection, we burned 
sulphur, after they were first sprayed with a carbolic solution. 
The houses were tight, being covered with tarred paper on the 
outside, and of course any sulphur that was burned in there, 
the fumes remained until the house was opened. He washed the 
drinking vessels with a solution of bichloride twice daily. The 
chickens that were being treated were put in separate pens from 
the other fowls, and the men who were working about the place 
were ordered to wash off their boots before going into the other 
yards. The yards were sprinkled with coal tar preparation; no 
cases since December 2. I wish to say that the 3,000 unit dose 
is about one-third stronger than the 2,000 unit. We laid the 
chicken on its side and had an attendant lift up the wing, then 
we picked up the skin and where there is no feathers and in- 
_ jected there. 

Member—Did you use more than one injection? 

Dr. Boor—Only in three-quarter cases where they were very 
bad and we went to inject some others, saw some that were not 
entirely well; we gave a small dose. 

Dr. Axby—Did you treat other than the affected birds? 

Dr. Boor—No. 

Member—Did the oR: come from the same place the 
hens did? 

Dr. Boor—I understand that they did, but they were not af- 


fected, nor have they been. All seemed to me to be pullets that 
were affected. 
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Dr. R. A. Craig—Could you explain that to a certain degree 
by saying that the younger birds are predisposed to affection on 
account of their age; if the cockerels were older birds? 

Dr. Boor—I don’t know that they were older; they looked 
like cockerels to me. 

Adjourned to meet at the Indiana Veterinary College at 8 
o'clock. 


Wednesday Evening, January 12, 1910. 


President Boor—Please come to order. We have some com- 
munications to read, the report of the State Board of Veterinary 
Examiners, and a resolution under new business. 

Secretary reads communication from Secretary Lyman of 
the A. V. M. A. as to sending one or more delegates to the 
California meeting. 

Communication referred to a committee composed of the 
several incoming chairmen of committees. Carried. 

Report of the State Board showed 43 graduates given cer- 
tificates and 16 were up for examination and two passed; also 
that there was a total of $11.41 in treasurer’s hands. Accepted. 


New BuwsINEss. 


Resolution—In accordance with article seven (7) of the by- 
laws, we move to amend section six (6) of said by-laws to read 
as follows: Beginning after the word honor, “ except the of- 
fice of secretary, which office shall have an’ emolument of fifty 
dollars ($50.00) per annum, as salary for services which de- 
volve upon the incumbent of said office. Said emolument to 
date from January, 1909.” 

(Signed) J. W. Klotz, Wm. F. Myers, C. I. Fleming, 
rerd. A. Mueller and F. F. Jacobs. 

Motion to suspend the by-laws and pass the resolution was 
unanimously carried. Motion to pass the amendment was passed 
the same. 

President Boor—We will now Siafeth to Dr. L. E. Northrup 

“ Western Quarantine and Lip and Leg Disease,” illustrated 
with lantern slides. (Discussion. ) 

Dr. R. A. Craig—I would like to ask if you have ever used 
chloride of lime for your antiseptic? 

Dr. Northrop—No. 

Dr. Craig—The reason I asked the aiciten is that last year 
we bought some imported sheep from England, and as you know 
“ Foot Rot” is common in England, and we used tar disinfec- 
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tants with no results, having an Englishman who cared for 
them also. We then made a trough and put in the water 46 
ounces of lime to the gallon of water, and walked these sheep 
through the trough once a day; this did the work. 

Dr. Northrop—That would be all right I have no doubt, for 
we use lime and sulphur and more lime for the foot and leg 
ulceration. Put the sheep under better conditions and they 
probably would get better anyway, as under good conditions 


“Foot Rot” does not spread rapidly. 


Dr. Nelson—Don’t they have a great deal of trouble with the 
disease on the ranches out there? 

Dr. Northrop—Yes, they do; it came up from old Mexico 
to this country. It is said we get it in this country in the winter 
when the sheep find it hard to get feed, and scratch themselves 
or tear their skin. One authority says we never get it below 
2,000 feet altitude; another that we get it in the low country. 
Dr. Wilkins says in England the water holes get so affected with 
the germ that the sheep get it in their feet in that way. There 
has been a persistant effort in this country to call it foot and 
mouth disease, when it is entirely different; the ulcers are alto- 
gether different. 

Dr. Craig—You spoke of using sulphur; how do you use it? 

Dr. Northrop—We boiled the lime and sulphur together for 
two hours; then let it settle, draw it off and use it. It has proven 
so satisfactory that the government recommends it as best and 
cheapest. ; 

Dr. Nelson—You spoke of the chloride of lime; do you use it? 

Dr. Northrop—Yes, we use it in Foot Rot. 

Dr. Nelson—W ould that not be a very uncertain preparation? 

Dr. Northrop—We use it in disinfecting our pens. In our 


work we use the pens over and over again for different experi- 


ments. For instance, we will have a bunch of hog cholera in a 
pen and when done with those, we soak the pens thoroughly with 
a cheap disinfectant, remove the manure, then use a solution of 
chloride of lime, and we don’t have any trouble from infection. 

President Boor—Gentlemen, you have had a very pleasant 
evening with this paper with its illustrations; it is something new 
to most, if not all, of us, and I for one feel like thanking the doc- 
tor for this entertainment, and I believe the association as a whole 
should do the same. Moved and seconded and carried. 

President Boor—Now we are all but through for this evening; 
has anyone anything for the good of the order, so to speak? 
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Dr. Roberts—At Chicago during the national convention last 
September, I remember that those of us Indianaians who were 
present thought it wise to ask the A. V. M. A. to meet at In- 
dianapolis in 1910. After meditating some little while, wonder- 
ing whether it was the proper thing to do, we sent them (the 
executive committee) an invitation to come to our city for their 
next annual meeting. We were turned down because the execu- 
tive committee thought the western coast had been slighted with 
reference to meetings, and decided upon San Francisco for the 
next meeting. I would like to know what the members of the 
State Association think with reference to inviting the greatest of 
veterinary organizations to Indianapolis for their 1911 meeting? 
Do you think we can entertain them? Do you think with the 
assistance of the State Association that we could furnish clinics 
enough for that day? Do you think the association can finance 
the arrangements and also furnish entertainment for the ladies 
that will be present at the meeting? Have we nerve enough as 
well as money enough to take care of them if they come? 

Enthusiastic responses were made, and it was finally put on 
motion and carried that the A. V. M. A. be invited here in 1911, 
and it be left to a committee to be appointed by the incoming 
president. Adjourned until 9 a. m. January 13. 


Ind. Vet. College, January 13, I910, 9 a. m. 


CLINICS. 

Clinic No. 1.—Black mare, aged, 15.3 hands, 1,050 pounds; 
owner had her in his possession 30 days; lame when he got her; 
goes about four or five blocks very good, then lameness appears 
in the left hind; gets worse and at the end of fifteen minutes she 
will go down. Drs. Fleming, Greiner and McMahon were asked 
to diagnose the case. Animal was led ten minutes; very lame in the 
left hind; violent heart action; pulse hardly perceptible; respira- 
tion violent with dyspnoea; pupils dilated, showing distress 
throughout. Diagnosis: Thrombosis of the left illiac artery. 

Clinic No. 2.—Grey mare, aged, 16 hands, weight, 1,200 
pounds; operated upon fourteen days previous; resection of the 
planter cushion and perforans tendon; wound showing healthy 
granulations; animal improving. Dr. Roberts. 

Clinic No. 3.—Black mare, aged, 15.3 hands, weight, 1,100 
pounds; ring bone; high neurectomy. Table, local anesthetic, 
Eurea Hydrochlorate and Quinine 1 per cent. solution. Dr. W. 
B. Craig. 
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Clinic No. 4.—Black mare, aged, 15 hands, weight, 800 
pounds; injured seven weeks previous, having the fourth sacral 
vertebra fractured. Micturition and defecation were suspended, 
the former re-establishing itself in six days, and the latter in ten 
days. The tail which had hung pendant was slightly raised to- 
day for the first time. The gait, which had been very “ wabbly,” 
was much improved. Dr. Bronson. 

Clinic No. 5.—Boston bull bitch; growth in the vagina. Drs. 
Schwin and Armour were asked to diagnose. Diagnosis: Infec- 
tious Granulomata. The gentlemen later operated upon the ani- 
mal, removing the growth. Anzsthetics used were H. M. C. and 


Codrenin locally. 


_ -Clinie No. 6.—Oophorectomy No. 20; bull bitch. Anesthetic, 
H. M.C. Dr. Kelly. 

Clinic No. 7.—Bay mare, black points, 7 years old and speedy. 
Drs. G. L. Clark, Buzzard and Jacobs were asked to locate the 
lameness. Diagnosis: bad. conformation of the fetlock, curby 
hock, and small exostosis of the hock; the latter the cause of the 
lameness. Cunean tenotomy by Dr. Klotz and fired by Dr. 


Coover. 


Clinic No. 8.—Black mare, aged, 16 hands, weight, 1,100 
pounds; thin and viscous; calk wound with accompanying corin- 


_ itis. Treatment: antiseptic wash, creosol 50 per cent. solution and 


dry dressing. Dr. Roberts. 
— Clinic No. 9.—Bay gelding, aged, rough, weight, 1,400 
pounds; keratoma from calk wound. Resection of the coronary 


and removal by Dr. Sigler. Table, local anesthetic, cocaine. 


Clinic No. 10.—Grey gelding, 15.1 hands, weight, 800 
pounds; driver. Fibroid tumor, result of a bruise of the coronary 


__ band; removal on the table by Dr. Fleming. 


Clinic No. 11.—Mule, 17 hands, weight, 1,400 pounds; 7 


_ years; seedy toe right front, to within one inch of the coronary 


band. Removal of the diseased portion by Dr. Fleming and 


yg Farrier Cole. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION ON CONTROL OF 


RE ANI HRB oe 


TUBERCULOSIS AMONG DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


It seems desirable that the public should be given opportunity 
to know what this commisson is doing inasmuch as the com- 
mission represents indirectly the Canadian and United States 
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governments, and involves live-stock sanitary control work of 
all of the individual states. 


The last session, held at Detroit, was devoted largely to 
reports. There were present representatives of Canadian and 
American breeders, Canadian and United States Departments 
of Agriculture, American and Canadian veterinarians. The fol- 
lowing reported: Committee on Education and Legislation, 
Committee on Location of Tuberculosis in Cattle, Committee on 
Dissemination of Tuberculosis, and the Committee on Disposi- 
tion of Tuberculous Cattle. The Committee on Education and 
Legislation made a partial report presenting a critical study of 
experience of certain states in their efforts to deal with this 
problem. The purpose of this was to present full information 
for the commission concerning mistakes and failures, and com- 
parative successes of communities that pans undertaken serious 
work with tuberculosis. 

The Committee on Location of Tuberculosis in Cattle pre- 
sented their report under such headings as “ Provision for Noti- 
fication’; “ Location by Tuberculin Test”; “ Location of In- 
fected Herds Through Meat Inspection Service”; “ Most Im- 
portant Sources of Animal Tuberculosis.” 


The Committee on Dissemination of Bovine Tuberculosis 
presented its study under such headings as “Introduction of 
Disease Into the Herd”; “ Dissemination by Feeding to 
Calves ”; “ Dissemination by Contact at Shows ”’; “ Dissemina- 
tion ‘by Placing Healthy Animals in Contaminated Stables a 
“ Dissemination by Transportation of Healthy Animals in In- 
fected Cars”; “ Dissemination by Pasture Exposure.” The dis- 
cussion on this report gave considerable attention to the problem 
of tracing back from the killing floor to the infected farm with 
a view to detecting the diseased herds and concentrating control 
work as much as possible on diseased herds. 

The Committee on Disposition of Tubercular Cattle reported 
concerning the necessity of accepting tuberculin for diagnosis as 
a fundamental; the necessity of voluntary co-operation; and the 
superiority of voluntary co-operation to measures of compulsion. 
This committee considered the feasibility of the Bang and Oster- 
tag methods of dealing with tubercular herds under American 
conditions. It also made recommendations concerning the rela- 
tion of indemnity to final disposition of carcass; the principle 
of carcass salvage; the obligatory disposal of all clinical cases; 


Luss ee a Hy a 
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and a study of the conditions which should determine the dis- 
position of reacting cattle. 

A very considerable amount of discussion on this report was 
given to the question of remuneration for owners and particu- 
larly as to whether this should be regarded as a temporary or 


_ aS a permanent provision in tuberculosis control work. A num- 


ber of members held that it must necessarily be considered as a _ 
useful preliminary and temporary measure. 

Careful consideration was given to the possibility of making 
either the Ostertag or Bang method of dealing with tuberculosis 
in the herd, or a combination of the two, feasible in America 
and Canada for grade herds. This is along the line of finding 
some method more economical than slaughter for as many 


"herds as possible. 


The next meeting of this international commission will be 


. held in Ottawa. 


M. H. Reyno tps, Secretary. 


PORTLAND VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Minutes of a meeting held in the Medical Building for the 
purpose of organization of the veterinarians of the City of Port- 
land on Tuesday evening, March 29, at 8 P.M. 

The name selected was the Portland Veterinary Medical 


_. Association. 


Election of Temporary Officers—Dr. J. T. Sullivan, presi- 


4 dent pro tem.; Dr. L. G. Stickney, secretary. 


Remarks by President Sullivan, followed by submission of 
by-laws of American Veterinary Medical Association, and the 
following changes were suggested by members: 

_ I. Change of article 6, section 2, in regard to two-year col- 
leges. It was moved by Dr. Johnson, seconded by Dr. Smith, 


that we be governed by the recognized colleges of 1910. 


2. Moved by. Dr. Miller and seconded by Dr. Abbot that 
membership fees be five dollars and dues one dollar per month, 
with special assessment as seen fit by members. 

_ 3- Achange in article 8, section 2, to change dues to monthly 
instead of semi-annually, as suggested in the American rules. 

Meetings—To be held the fourth Tuesday in each month at 
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8 P. M. Regular annual meeting the third Tuesday in Septem- 
ber, 1910. 

Adoption of By-Laws—Moved by Dr. Carney and seconded 
by Dr. Miller that we adopt the by-laws with the above changes. 
Carried by unanimous vote. 

Election of Regular Officers—President: Nomination of Dr. 
- Carney by Dr. Stickney, seconded by Dr. Sullivan, on being 
‘placed to vote, was elected unanimously. 

Vice-President—Dr. Sullivan was elected by a unanimous | 
vote. 

Secretary—Dr. Sullivan nominated Dr. Hanson, who was 
elected. 

Treasurer—Dr. E. W. Hagyard. 

Executive Committee—Dr. Smith, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Miller. 
First member, Dr. Smith, to act as chairman of the committee. 

Essayists of Next Meeting—Dr. Smith, Dr. Sullivan. 

Adjournment 10 P. M. 


NEW YORK STATE VETERINARY -MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Program for meeting of New York State Veterinary Medical 
Society, to be held at Ithaca, August 25, 26, 27, 1910 (tentative 
plan, May 12, Ig10): 

V. A. Moore, Ithaca—‘‘ Meat Inspection.” 

Hon. R. A. Pearson, Albany—‘‘ Milk Inspection,” 

Wm. J. McKinney, Brooklyn. 

T. G. Sherwood, New York. 

D. W. Cochran, New York. 

J. Lynn Leonard, Spencer—‘“ Therapeutics of the H-M- C 
Compound and the Value to the Veterinarian.” 

Wm. B. Switzer, Oswego—‘ A Mistaken Diagnosis.” 

D:: D. LeFevre, Newark—“ Experience with Barium 
Chloride.” 

Ben Howes, Corning—‘ Prophylaxis.” 

J. F. DeVine, Goshen—“ Statistics of Tuberculin Tests and 
Post-Mortem Findings.” 
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AMERIC ‘AN VETERINARY REVIEW. 


JULY, 1910. 


- EDITORIAL. 


EUROPEAN CHRONICLES. 
Paris, May 15, 1910. 


INSOLUBLE SALTS OF RapiuM IN THERAPEUTY.—At the 
present time when the application of radium and its compounds 
seem to enter in the treatment of some specific diseases, the fol- 
lowing remarks extracted from a-communication of Dr. H. Domi- 
nici on the question will prove of interest for comparative path- 
ologists, namely veterinarians. 

The experimentor who is studying the effects of radium upon 

living tissues has two fundamental methods at his disposal: the 
one in which the organs are exposed to the radiation from appar- 
atuses that contain the salt of radium, and the other in which the 
said salt is injected directly into them. 
The first of these methods uses radium salts fixed upon linen 
or metallic supports or enclosed into tubulated recipients. The salt 
and its emanations are isolated from the organic elements, which 
are then influenced only by the radiation sent from those radi- 
ferous apparatuses. 

In the second method, the radium salt is injected into the in- 
terstices of tissues. The radiation due to the salt is diffused in the 
organic tissue, is dissolved into it, metamorphosed in it, and it 
conveys to the living elements an induced radio-activity or the 


power of sending off the various strength of rays. Of these two 
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methods, the second has been used a great deal less than the first, 
on account of reasons of physiological and economical order. 
Indeed, the first experimentors who employed injections of 
radium, used soluble salts, whose local and general action is at 
the same time temporary and from the start decreasing, as the 
soluble product is rapidly carried away beyond the zone where it 
is injected and then eliminated from the organism by its depura- 
tive organs. 

It has then been thought to obtain a local or general radio- 
activity, relatively permanent and lasting for certain organs, for 
the blood and finally for the entire organism by substituting the 
use of insoluble radium salts in the place of soluble ones. It was 


certainly not illogical to suppose that particles of insoluble salts 


would remain, notwithstanding their extreme small size in the 
organs where they would be introduced and would find in the cir- 
culatory apparatus an enclosed system, difficult to go beyond on 
account of their inaptitude to dialysis. Besides, would not the 
permanent presence of the radium salts have for result the per- 
sistency of the induced radio-activity corresponding to the inces- 
sant production of the emanation coming from each particle of 
radium salt, the center of origin. Those suppositions have been 
confirmed by the experiments made by Dr. Dominici. 

He first injected in the organism of man and of various ani- 
mals, microscopical powdered sulphate of radium in suspension in 
a saline solution isotonic to the blood of man and of mammalia. 
This mixture was injected: 1. In the conjunctivo-vascular tissue 
of the ear and the groin of a rabbit and in the conjunctivo-vascu- 
lar or muscular tissue of human limbs that were to be amputated 
for a surgical purpose. 2. In the tracheo-bronchial apparatus of 
various animals. 3. In the parenchyma of the spleen of rabbits. 
4. In the marginal vein of the ear of adult rabbits. In a first 
series of experiments the persistency of the sulphate of radium in 
the living tissues has been observed in a lapse of time varying be- 
tween 7 and 67 days after the injection. And it has been estab- 
lished that the principal zones of arrest were: 1. After the in- 
jection in the subcutaneous and striated muscular tissue of man or 
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animals, the /ymphatic interstices of those tissues; 2. After the in- 
jection in the tracheo-bronchial apparatus, the lymphatic inter- 


_stices of the lungs and pleura; 3. After injection in the spleen, the 


splenic parenchyma; 4. After injection in the venous system, the 
bloody capillary meshes of the lungs and consecutively that of the 
kidneys, liver, spleen, nervous system and other organs. 

The persistency of the sulphate of radium in the spleen 
demonstrates that the arrest of this substance in the living tissues 
is not but the result of a single process of embolie, considering 
the disproportion existing between the large dimensions of the 


+ veins and the minute size of the radium salt. It is more likely 


that the radium becomes incarcerated partly in the macrophages: 
of Metchnikoff and partly in the fixed elements of the connective 
tissues. 

The first results were confirmed and exceeded by others, as 
the presence of the radium sulphate was detected one year and 
a half after the injection in the organs of a rabbit which had re- 
ceived 5/100th of milligramme in the marginal vein of the ear. 
In another instance, however, where 3/1ooth of milligramme was 
injected to another rabbit, thirteen months later was free of 
radium or had so little of it that it could not be detected with the 
usual methods. 

If the above experiments show beyond doubt that arrest and 
long staying of sulphate of radium can take place in such organic 
territories as the conjunctivo-vascular tissue, the striated mus- 


cular tissue, lung, liver, spleen, etc., it remained to be proven that 


a certain quantity of this salt can also be mobilized in the general 
vascular apparatus and circulate in it as in a closed system. 

With the assistance of Prof. G. Petit, of Alfort, the following 
experiment was made: In the right jugular vein of an aged horse 
in good condition, one milligramme (10,000 microgrammes) of 
insoluble radium salt diluted in 250 c. c. of physiological serum, 
were injected. The operation was followed by a rather relatively 
abundant discharge of the salt, but this was temporary and it soon 
diminished, and after six months an examination of the blood 
revealed that a certain quantity of the sulphate of radium was 
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still remaining and circulating in the circulatory system of the 
horse. These experiments have then proved the possibility to’ ‘ob- 
tain by the injection of an insoluble salt of radium, the perma- 
nent radio-activity of certain organs of the blood: also, anid there- 
fore of the entire organism. “4 

Indeed, the radium sulphate which 3 is fixed in the ‘iecivey ‘the 
one which is mobilized in the vascular apparatus, represent as 
many centers, producers of emanations, which dissolved in ‘the 
organic elements, confer on them an induced radio-activity. This 
radio-activity, local and general, is not accompanied with any dis- 
turbance in the health of the individuals that weré injected ; but, 
‘however, is not without effect on the physiology of the living! tis 
sues. Therefore it is then just to suppose that the radio-activity, 
produced by the doses of radium sulphate used, modifies the! nu- 
trition and the reactions of the living elements.' And the re- 
searches made permit to believe that these injections suractivate 
hematopoiesis without producing plethora, excite the digestive 
functions without producing morbid hypersecretion and stimu- 
late the nervous system without giving rise to beamed phe- 
nomenas. 


Recently introduced, this new method of using radium has 
already given valuable results in the human surgery of malig- — 


nant tumors, epitheliomas, sarcomas, cheloid growths, etc.; it, 
is, however, very doubtful if it will ever find its application i in 
veterinary surgery. 
“i 
et %* 

FEVER OF MALTA—MEDITERRANEAN FEvER.—I may be al- 
lowed to trespass a little over my ordinary work and take ad- 
vantage of an article from the Presse Medicale on this disease, 
to present the readers of the Review some few statements of in- 
terest relating to its history and its mode of transmission, as 


points of comparative pathology which veterinarians may not. ‘be : 


ignorant of. oft 
Previous to 1863 English physicians had observed in the Isl- 
and of Malta the existence of a fever with special characters 
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which Marston described under the name of Mediterranean Re- 


mittent or Gastric Remittent Fever. But what was its nature 
was not brought out until in 1887, when Bruce isolated from the 
splenic pulp of a cadaver a special microbe which he named 
Micrococcus Melitensis, with cultures of which he made subcu- 


taneously inoculations on monkeys and reproduced a disease sim- 


ilar to that which was observed among men. In 1891 he obtained 
cultures of the same mictobe with material obtained by puncture 
of the spleen during life. Six years later, Wright, by showing that 
the serum of sick individuals agglutinates the Micrococcus Meli- 
tensis created the sero-diagnosis of the disease and gave a true 
manner to recognize it with certainty, a manner which is to-day 
extensively put into practice. 


In 1889 Birt and Lamb reported two cases of inoculation to 
men: one accidental and the other voluntary, of the Micrococcus 
Melitensis which were followed by typical cases of Malta fever. 
During these years it was found that if the disease was endemic 
in Malta, it existed in other countries. In 1871-72 it had been 
found in Sicilia and the southern part of Italy, where it received 
the name of Napolitan fever. Then at Gibraltar, where it was 
described as Rock fever. It is observed in Spain, at Cadiz, 
Malaga, Barcelona, in the north of Italy, in Sardinia, in Greece, 
in Turkey, at Smyrna, Jerusalem, at Port Said, Alexandria, in 
fact it exists in all the countries that form the basin of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, hence its name. 

But its geographical extent is still larger. It has been ob- 
served in the ports of the Red Sea, at Aden; it is very frequent 
in India, in Birmania. It is found in China, in the Philippines, 


the Fiji Islands, in various points of Africa, in South America, 


the West Indies, Cuba, the Mississippi Valley, in Tunisia, in Al- 
geria, etc. If Malta has been the center, the Mediterranean shores 
was the nest of the infected regions from which it started. Nu- 
merous have been the observations recorded, and it seems to be 
the conclusions of scientists that Maltese fever is one of the most 
infectious diseases that threaten the population of those countries. 
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There have been two cases recorded from England, but they were 
in two soldiers returning from Malta. 

Being a microbian disease, the question of its mode of trans- 
mission is of great importance. 

First, the presence of the M. melitensis was looked for in the 
various excreta. It was as a rule, found in urine, and this fluid 
can be infected even in people who do not appear to be sick and 
who attend to their own business. Tf the point of view of the 
dissemination of the microbe, the special danger of these ambu- 


latory forms is very great. In fecal matters, the researches have 


been generally negative. Likewise in saliva, sputa, perspiration, 
and yet inoculation with this last to monkeys have made their 
serum agglutinating. The micrococus has been found in the milk 
of women, and the vaginal mucus in one case even after eighteen 
months of the infection. | 

The microbe exposed to the sun is killed rapidly. But it re- 
sists cold and dessication. It has been found living in the urine 
for seven weeks, on clothes soiled with dried urine for 78 days, 
in water for from 6 to 72 days and in earth from 7 to g1 days. 


Man is much more susceptible to the action of M..melitensis than — 


animals and from the saying of bacteriologists, after the bacilli of 
glanders and that of pest, it is one of the most dangerous patho- 
genous agent to handle. 

Very susceptible to it, but less than man, monkeys require 
large doses to be infected. The infection can take place by the 
digestive, ocular, nasal, cutaneous and subcutaneous ways. The 
disease that follows is similar to that of man. Rabbits and guinea 
pigs are more resisting. It is only by intra-venous, intra-peri- 
toneal or even intra-cerebral inoculations that they can be killed. 
Horses, donkeys, dogs, seem in general rather exempt from in- 
fection, or at any rate they only exhibit very mild fever without 
any other symptom. 

The contagiosity cannot be a question of doubt as proved by 
the epidemic that occurred on a boat the “ Joshua Nicholson.” 
There were on board 65 Maltese she goats. Five of them died 
during the journey, 32 among the others were found infected 
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with fever when they arrived in America. The crew was com- 
posed of 23 men who drank freely of the milk of goats. Eleven 
of them took the disease as was confirmed by the sero-diagnosis. 
The caprine origin is surabundantly demonstrated. Is she the 


constant agent of transmission and is the milk exclusively the 


carrier of the microbe? Probably no. At any rate, the microbe 
is expelled by the urine and this can also be an agent of transmis- 
sion. The contagion taking place from one goat to another by 
ingestion, inhalation or cutaneous introduction. Attempts to 
transmit the disease with mosquitoes have remained negative. 

In conclusion to this long résumé concerning Malta fever, let 
us glance at the recommendations as sanitary measures made as 
being applicable in countries where the disease may be as endemy 
or epidemy : 

I. Obligatory declaration. 2. Guard the people by printed 
post bills of the danger of partaking of unboiled milk and of 
fresh cheese. 3. Watch the importation of goats from Malta so 
as to prevent the introduction of infected animals. 4. Organize 


the inspection of stables, of herds of animals and prevent the sale 


of the milk from animals recognized as diseased. 

The Commission of Malta went as far as recommending the 
slaughter of all infected animals. 

(As I am about sending this, I received the Report of the 
Bureau for 1908. To those who may desire more information on 
Maltese fever, I will refer them to that report.) 


* 
* * 


Concise NorEes ON THE SURGERY OF THE TEATS IN Cows.— 
Traumatic accidents, atresia or obstruction of the galactophor- 
ous canals are cases that are of daily occurrence in country dis- 
tricts, and the proper surgical treatments that they require are 
too often neglected by veterinarians, either by carelessness or 
other reasons. The literature on this subject being so poor gen- 
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erally, and at least so incomplete in classical works. To remedy 
the evil and do practical good work, Mr. Hamoir, a Belgian 
veterinarian has written for the Annales de Bruxelles, a Short 
series of articles where in two chapters he has treated the wounds 
of the teats and the obstructions of the lactiferous canals with 
their surgical indications. 

‘Wounds of the teats, due to bites from dogs or tearings by 
barb-wire fences are of two kinds and vary in size, direction, 
depth and also in their severity, and under those conditions can 
be divided into superficial and deep. The first being a simple 
wound, scratching perhaps, more or less regular, but with a canal 
still perfect and uninjured, are generally of little importance, 
seldom requiring interference and for which the principal indi- 
cation is to have the milking done in such a manner as to avoid 
pain as much as possible. Avoid the use of the catheter or milk 
tube, which is liable to complicate the injury with serious infec- 
tion unnecessarily. Cocaine and anodyne BS hina will do 
good. 

In the deep wounds, when the canal is lacerated, milk heuales 
may be met with, and while they may sometimes close spontane- 
ously (a rather rare occurrence, by the way), they need the sur- 
geon’s attention. If the wound is recent and clean, a twisted or 
an interrupted suture may be sufficient. The success in the cica- 
trization depending on the length of time elapsed since the in- 
jury has been received. Milking is then, of course, difficult, and 
the thorough sterilized milk siphon must be resorted to. 

If the wound is old and fistulous, sutures of any kinds will 
seldom be of any advantage, especially if the animal is in full 


milking condition. If the animal is dry, the closing of the fistula- 


can be obtained easily by the operation recommended by Mr. 
Hamoir, which he calls Autoplasty by Sliding. He proceeds as 
follows: The opening of the fistula is isolated by making four 
incisions through the skin, two parallel and lateral vertically, 
one centimeter apart and leaving the fistulous opening between 
them. Then, above and below the opening, two other incisions 
are made horizontally across, also parallel and uniting the two 
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first ones. In this manner, the fistulous opening is left in the 
centre of a small square piece of skin. This is dissected loose 
carefully and removed and then the canal of the fistula is made 
fresh by scraping with a bistoury. The flaps of skin which re- 
main above and below the space where the fistulous opening 
was are then in their turn, dissected loose and by carefully pull- 
ing the upper one downward and the lower one upward they 
ate brought in contact and secured with close stitches made with 
hairs or catgut. Layers of iodoformed collodion are put over 
the wound to reinforce it. Perfect union is the result. 

~ Obstructions of the canals may occur at the entrance of the 
teat or in the course of the canal. In the first instance, we have 
the congenital imperforation, the presence of papillomatous 
growths or again calculus. For the congenital imperforation, 
puncture with the curette probe of Strebel is the indication. 

For the atresia of the meatus due to growths, catheterism 
may do some good, but again the curette instrument of Strebel 
is the best, as with it the vegetations can be removed by pieces. 
Calculi may be found, single or in number. The author has ex- 
tracted some with forceps. When the obstruction of the teat 
exists in the course of the canal, such as for instance a large 
nodosity located in one point of the canal, whatever may be its 
nature, the indications are to excise it with one of the various 
bistouries of Kuhn, Morier, Hug or Strebel. But if the nodosity 
or the induration is involving a large surface of the canal, while 
similar indications for using the various bistourie-cachés al- 
ready mentioned—exist. There may be advantage if inflam- 
matory symptoms are not present, to leave the obstruction alone 
rather than to run the chances of severe complications. 

There is also another abnormal condition of the teat which 
may require surgical interference and that is when there exists a 
membrane closing the communication between the galactophor- 
ous sinus and the canal. This membrane has to be perforated 
with force by the introduction of an aseptized milk probe or, bet- 
ter yet, with the blade of a bistourie-caché which is moved in 
such a way as to make free incisions of the occluding membrane. 
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Those remarks and suggestions of Mr. Hamoir are very 
judicious and practicable and certainly his method of treatment 
for old mulk fistulas deserves attention. » 


* 
* * 


LINGUATULOsIS.—This is one of the many new names that 
are found in the recent nomenclature of our day, and after search- 
ing for it in several medical and veterinary dictionaries, I failed 
to find it. At any rate as it indicates by its name, it 
refers to the pathological troubles that arise from the presence 
in the organism of the parasites of the order “‘ Lingualata,” class 
“ Arachnoids ” and gender “ Pentastoma” of medical zoology. 
The “‘ Pentastoma tenoides,” which is the adult individual of the 
“ Pentastoma Denticulatum” is found in parenchymatous or- 
gans, such as the liver and lungs, or again in the mesentery and 
lymphatic glands and blood vessels of sheep, goats, cattle, cats 
and other animals. Their principal location, however, is the an- 
terior passages of the respiratory apparatus, the nasal cavities, 
where most frequently in dogs they give rise to that peculiar series 
of manifestations so well described by Cadeac in his encyclopedia 
under the name of Parasitic Coriza in dogs. The adult lingua- 
tula live in the nasal cavities of dogs, but their larval stage oc- 
curs in herbivorous animals. Ordinarily and perhaps in the ma- 
jority of cases where the number of parasites is small, its evolu- 
tion takes place without accidents, and yet the parasites are found 
specially in the lymphatic glands of the mesentery. But when 
the parasites are very numerous, in a massive infection so to 
speak, then very important lesions are found. And still, strange 
as it may appear, it will be principally and almost only in the 
works of zoology that description of the lesions that those mas- 
sive infections may leave after death are referred to. It is, 
therefore, often as a surprise of autopsy that they are discov- 
ered. Prof. Moussu, who has had the opportunity of making 
post mortems of many cadavers has observed those lesions, and 
in a recent clinical lecture has called the attention of his students 
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to the peculiarities they presented in one animal. “ Once you 
have seen them,” he said, “ you will never forget their aspect. 
They are essential to that disease. Therefore remember them well. 


“Indeed, the liver has on both of its faces many small per- 
forations, as if they were made with a punch, without local 
hemorrhage and about one millimeter in diameter. Overlooked 
by a superficial examination, they open into small canals of same 
size losing themselves in the depth of the organ. The diaphragm 
looks as if it had received numerous pricks of pins or needles, 
which have left small round little holes of the same dimensions 
as those of the liver. The lungs which are free from pneumonic 
or any other lesions, show also on their surfaces numerous small 
subpleural hemorrhagic spots, which by attentive examination 
show in the center a circular perforation of the pleura, entrance 
to a small canal running in the thickness of the lungs. If these 
subpleural spots are incised and teased out with care, a vermi- 
form parasite, alive, white, with a wide head and thin caudal 
extremity is found, it is a larve of Linguatula. All the sub- 
pleural hemorrhages correspond to the entrance of one of these 
larve. In the hypertrophied mesenteric glands, some of which 
are hemorrhagic, the parasite can also be discovered. The in- 
fection in this subject was general.” 

The interest presented by the clinical description was in- 
creased from the fact that it was detected in an animal which 
had died with all the most manifest evidences of a very severe 
attack of Strongylosis, having been estimated at from 1,500 to 
2,000 for one gramme of fecal matter examined. The animal 
had died absolutely in a cachectic condition. The examination 
of its intestines had shown, however, that it was free in great 
part of the worms and evidently the cause of death was the so 
extensively existing Linguatulosis. 

It is certain that this disease is a serious affection. If the 
infection is small, it may pass off overlooked, but if it is suf- 
ficient to promote displacements through tissues and visceras of 
the organism and death may follow, it seems that its pathogeny 
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might find a very good place in veterinary works as well as in 
those written by zoologists. “y 

It may be an exceptional disease, but veterinarians ought to 
know its manifestations. - sae 

o sm 

BrstioGRaAPHY.—In this I take pleasure in bringing out again 
a name familiar to all veterinarians. It is to consider the con- 
tinuation of a work that has been undertaken, and of which 
so many parts are known to many of our confréres. Prof. C. 
Cadeac, of the veterinary school of Lyons, has among the var- 
ious divisions of his encyclopedia published General Surgical 
Pathology of the domestic animals in its broad sense, then that 
of the foot, that of the skin and blood and lymphatic vessels, that 
of the tendons, muscles and nerves and that of the articulations. 
Now the house of J. B. Bailliere et fils is presenting an addition 
to this already long list, the “ Surgical Pathology of the Diges- 
tive Apparatus,” in the same neat form as its predecessors, as a 
volume of over 500 pages with 186 illustrations. Prof. Cadeac 
examines first the mouth in solipeds, wounds, tumors, foreign 
bodies, etc.; the study of the diseases of the dental apparatus is 
very complete. After the solipeds, the same part of the appar- 


atus is treated in bovines, in ruminants and in carnivora. The 


diseases of the salivary glands, pharynx, guttural pouches, 
cesophagus and abdomen follow in the same manner and same 
arrangement. The material from which the professor has taken 
to complete this work, is the result of the last ten years’ obser- 
vations. Each apparatus, each organ forms a special chapter, 
and the classification is like that of the previous volumes of the 
encyclopedia. There is no doubt that this addition will meet 
with a success similar to that of the other portions of the under- 
taking of Prof. Cadeac. It deserves it. 


* 
* * 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE A. V. M. AssocraTIon and the 
details of the grand meeting of 1909 have also been TRC 


a 
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Record of the forty-sixth annual convention of the National 
Veterinary Organization of the United States, which was held 
in Chicago from the 7th to the 1oth of September, 1909, and 
edited by the Chairman of the Publication Committee, Dr. C. J. 
Marshall. This volume comes as a valuable acquisition to Amer- 
ican veterinary literature and history. Like its predecessors, it 
contains the full description of all the events that took place in 
those days of September. It relates the work of the various 
committees; it gives a handsome account of the financial stand- 
ing; it fills numerous pages for reports and original papers and 
discussions that followed, and it gives a good description of the 
work done at the clinics connected as one of the events of the 
meeting. The sociable part and list of members are also men- 
tioned. As a whole and in its general appearance this volume, 
of course, must resemble those that were issued before it, but 
the reading of the original works which occupy more than one- 
third of the book must be looked into by every one, as it shows 
that veterinarians of America are workers, and that they are 
making ‘for themselves among scientists and searchers of the 
world at large, an important place. | 

It has been our duty for several years back to watch and 
record the work done; it has always been our great satisfaction 
and pride to note the progress that has been made. Great every 
year, greater every following one, those meetings are the field 
from which these grand records of proceedings are made. We 
wonder what San Francisco can do this year to be greater than 
Chicago, Philadelphia and all those before. Veterinarians that 
have not been at Chicago will do well to hurry and secure a copy 
of the last publication from Dr. Marshall. . 

Received also No. 2 of Vol. XV. of the Archives des Sciences 
Biologiques, published at St. Petersburg, containing a contribu- 
tion of the study of the methods used in the preparation of vac- 
cines by Dr. S. K. Dzeragowski; a record of the antirabic vac- 
cinations at Rostoff by Dr. M. Abramoff; a contribution to the 
study of the arterial circulation of the pancreas, by A. V. Pop- 
ova, and a contribution upon the theory of Phagocytosis by Dr. 
G. Sawtevenko. 
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From the Bureau of Animal Industry, Circular 160, where 
from the pen of Chief A. D. Melvin, M.D.C., the work of the 
Bureau for the suppression of the lip and leg ulcerations of sheep 
is presented in company with the excellent work of John R. 
Mohler, V.M.D., the Chief of the Pathological Division, where 
the history of the disease is related, the characters, symptoms © 
and lesions well illustrated with valuable photos, the cause of 
the disease and mode of introduction of the microbe that gives 
rise to it, the economic importance of the disease, its transmissi- 
bility and treatment; everything, indeed, receives the proper at- 
tention and must be read to be appreciated. : 

In Circular 159, Dr. Maurice C. Hall, of the Zoological Di- 
vision of the Bureau, has related some important facts in the 
life and history of the Gid parasite and their bearings on the. 
prevention of the disease. 

No. 2 of Vol. 3 of Veterinary Notes from Parke, Davis & 
Co. has brought me the likeness of Dr. Tait Butler, a good sou- 
venir of a good worker in the profession. 


A. L. 
* 
* co 
AMERICAN VETERINARY SPECIAL. 


In our June issue we reviewed briefly the situation of “ the 
trip to the Coast,” predicting the popularity of the “ American 
Veterinary Special,” referring to the earlier section of this train, 
suggested by Dr. Merillat as meeting the needs of those who 
might desire to take the trip through the “ Yellowstone ” going, 
which requires a week’s time (hence the necessity of starting a 
week earlier), while perhaps the majority, who would find it 
necessary to make the trip as expeditiously as possible, would 
leave on the second section August 30th. We also took the 
liberty to suggest that it might be possible to arrange with the 
railroads for stop-over privileges returning, to meet a third group 
of attendants who delight in spending a week with their fam- 
ilies in side trips after the convention is over. Right after we 
went to press we received another communication from Secretary 
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Lyman (which with some later revisions and additions appears 
in this number), that removes a great deal of conjecture. 

_ In reading the communication referred to on page 525, you 
will see that stop-over privileges are granted until October 31st, 
so that the Yellowstone Park or amy side trip that appeals to you 
can be made returning, on your tickets purchased for the “ Amer- 
ican Veterinary Special”? going. That alone tends to increase 
the popularity of that train, but when you have read some of the 
details of the trip going, as portrayed by Secretary Lyman, you 
will decide that it is the only way to go and get the full benefit 
of the trip, coupled with the society of your fellow members; 
and just as soon as you have reached that decision, communi- 
cate it to Dr. Lyman at once, as he must have a hundred names 
to transmit to the transportation committee in order that they 
may get the privileges and the rates that are offered for that 
train. Do not be confused by the statement in which he says 
night of August 30th (leaving hour to be announced next 
month), and the itinerary published in the June Review, which 
says August 31st, 12-01 a. m., which may be a little misleading, 
unless you give it a moment’s thought. It is simply midnight 
of August 30th, and one minute later. Parties leaving with the 
“special ” from Chicago are advised to arrive at Chicago early 
in the evening, as it may be possible to arrange to leave in the 
middle of the evening of August 30th instead of one minute after 
midnight, as 12.01 August 31st signifies. A careful perusal of 
Dr. Lyman’s letter will also enlighten those further west, and not 
making Chicago their starting point, as to how to arrange to go 
by that train and get the benefit of the special rate. Dr. Lyman’s 
address from now until convention time is P. O. Box gor, Hart- 


ford, Conn. 
oe . 
24 * 


RETROSPECTION. 
In the midst of our interest and enthusiasm in anticipation 
of the coming meeting of the A. V. M. A. at San Francisco, 
let us for a moment look backward into the vista of the past 
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and recall a meeting of the then U. S. V. M. A. at the veterinary 
school of the University of Pennsylvania in 1894. As a frontis- 
piece to this number, we have reproduced one of the best photo- 
graphs of a convention group that it has ever been our good 
fortune to see. And, even though we were obliged to reduce it 
one-half in order to make it conform to our page, we féel sure 
that many of our readers will be able to recognize the faces of old 
friends, most of whom are still with us, and many that have 
crossed the great divide. Most of the faces are known to us and 
are dear to us among both those that are living and those’that are — 
dead; and, with the kind assistance of Drs. Hoskins, Harger, 
Marshall and Gill, we have been able to place the names of most 
of them at the bottom of the picture, but there are a few ‘we’ have: 
been unable to recall. We were prompted to reproduce this ‘pic- 
ture for our readers because of the fact that it contains the por- 
traits of great men, some of whom have ceased to take an active 
part in our national conventions because of their absence from 
our country, and others because they have been called to their 
Maker. Among those in the first group are Liautard and Sal- 
mon, both hale and strong, but in other lands, The distinction 
of these two great veterinarians and the great work they have 
both done for the veterinary profession in America is too well 
known to need repetition here. They are both past presidents of 
the U. S. V. M. A. Dr. Liautard served from 1875 to 1877, 
and again from 1886 to 1887, and Dr. Salmon from 1897 to 
1808. | fe) 

In the second group, or those that have been called to their 
Maker, we find in this picture Drs. Leonard Pearson, A. W. 
Clement, John Faust, D. J. Dixon, W. E. B. Miller, and per- 
haps some others whose faces we do not recall or whose death 
we do not know of. Three of these last, Drs. Miller, Clement 
and Pearson, and in the order named, served the national or- 
ganization as its president in the years 1883 to 1885, 1898 to 
1899, 1899 to 1900, respectively. We are impressed with the 
strikingly characteristic pose in this picture of Dr. Leonard Pear- 
son, who, prominent in the profession even at that time (although 
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one of its young members), afterward developed into one of its 
strongest and most able leaders, and at the time of his death had 
attained international fame and had contributed more to the 
veterinary profession than can ever be estimated. There are 
also several past presidents in the picture who are active members 
af the organization at the present time. For example, Robert- 
son, Hoskins, Williams and Butler. Altogether, we believe this 
picture of a group of veterinarians who were in attendance at 
the national convention in Philadelphia sixteen years ago is pecu- 
liarly valuable, and we are glad to be able to give it to our readers 
that it may become part of a volume that they can preserve in 
their libraries indefinitely. | 


CHANCELLOR Henry MitcHert MacCracken, D.D., 
LL.D., of New York University, was the recipient on Com- 
mencement Day of a beautifully engrossed parchment, expressive 
of the good wishes of the several schools of the university, on 
his retirement, which followed the conclusion of the commence- 
ment exercises. The heading consisted of his name and degrees 
in gold and violet, (violet being the university color). Following 
that was the prettily engrossed inscription: “‘ The members of 
the several faculties of New York University desire to tender you 
an expression of appreciation of the important services rendered 
by you as chancellor of the university. We wish, further, to 
express our sympathetic recognition of the years of courageous 
and arduous labor which you have devoted to New York 
University and of the substantial achievements which have 
crowned your efforts. We also sincerely hope that you may 
enjoy for many years health, prosperity and a well-earned rest. 

“New York University, Commencement Day, 1910.” 

About a hundred signatures of representatives of the facul- 
ties of the several schools were appended. 


Dr. E. A. RicHarpson, of Goldfield, Ia., wrote under date 
of April 4th: ‘ To-day I realized with a start that I had not 
renewed my subscription to the REVIEw, and as I do not want to 
miss the April number, please forward this month’s without fail, 
as there might be one article worth the year’s subscription.” 


Dr. V. J. Ayres has recently located in Sterling, Col. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATIONS AND CLINICAL FIND- 
INGS CONCERNING THE APPLICABILITY OF NOVO- 
CAIN FOR THE PURPOSES OF VETERINARY 
MEDICINE—INAUGURAL _ DISSER- 

TATION. * 


By ANprEAS FEHSE, 


(Abstract. ) 


After a brief summary of the favorable results of Novocain 
as an anesthetic agent in the human subject, the author proceeds 
to give an account of his experiments with Novocain in domestic 
animals, in regard to its toxicity as well as anesthetic effect. Up 
to the present time (1906), no experiments with this drug in 
veterinary medicine had been published, and it is probable that 
none had been made. The author’s investigations were carried 
out in part in the clinic for small domestic animals, of the Berlin 
Veterinary High School, under the direction of Professor Regen- 
bogen. 

The following plan served as a basis for the investigations : 

(a) Intoxication experiments upon frogs. Subcutaneous ap- 
plication. : 

(b) Intoxication experiments upon guinea pigs. Subcuta- 
neous application. 

‘(c) Intoxication experiments upon dogs. Subcutaneous ap- 
plication. 


*Experimental Investigations and Clinical Discoveries Concerning the Use of 
Novocain in Veterinary Practice, presented at the meeting of Veterinary-Medical Doc- 
to1s, of the United Medical Faculties of the Grossherzoglich-Hessischen Ludwigs-Uni- 
versitat zu Giessen, from experiments made at the Clinic of Small Domestic Animals 
of the Konigl, Vet. High School, Berlin, during 1906 and 1907. 
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_  (d) Endermatic injections, for the determination of regional 
anzsthesia in dogs, with and without the addition of Suprarenin. 
_ (e) Anesthetizing experiments upon the eyes of: (1) dogs; 

(2) horses. 

_ (f) Experiments concerning the practical cicieahality of 
Novocain as a local anesthetic in animals, with and without the 
addition of Suprarenin. 

_. (g) Diagnostic injections in horses. 

(4) Experiments concerning the durability of Novocain so- 
lutions. . 

As the first three of these studies are of minor importance to 
practising veterinarians, we will not include them in this abstract, 
but proceed with such portions as will prove of greater interest, 

Endermatic injections for the determination of the regional 
anesthesia, with and without addition of Suprarenin. 

The influence of Novocain upon the tissues was studied with 
the aid of the endermatic wheals in a dog, and the effect of Novo- 
cain was compared with a cocain solution of the same concentra- 
tion. In another series of experiments, the author examined the 
anesthetic action of Novocain in combination with Suprarenin. 
For this purpose he employed 0.1 gramme Novocain and 0.00045 
gramme Suprarenin boricum. 

The quantity of the injected solution amounted to I c. cm. 
respectively, in all the cases. 


CONCENTRATION OF } Novocatn Supra- 
THE SOLUTION. Novocain. CocaIn. RENIN. 

0.25 per cent. Immediate diminu- Immediate diminu- Immediate diminu- 

a7 tion of sensibility. tion of sensibility. tion of sensibility. 
Anesthesia about Duration of. anes- Duration of anes- 
10 minutes. thesia) about 12 thesia about. 40 

ar minutes. minutes. 

0.5 per cent. Immediate onset of Immediate onset of Immediate onset of 
anesthesia. Dura- anesthesia. Dura- anesthesia. Dura- 
tion about 20 min- tion about 25 min- tion about 80 min- 

; utes, utes. utes. 

T.1o per cent. Immediate onset of Immediate onset of Immediate onset of 
anesthesia. Dura- anesthesia. Dura- anesthesia. Dura- 
tion about 60 min- tion about 70 min- tion about 2 hours. 


utes. utes, 


From these experiments, results in the first place that Novo- 
cain is a local anesthetic. The vessels are not influenced in any 
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way by Novocain, for the author was never enabled to note the 
occurrence of hyperemia or anemia. No damage of the tissues 
occurred, as the wheals invariably disappeared without leaving a 
trace of their presence. With special reference to the anzsthetic 
action of Novocain it seems to be hardly inferior to that of cocain, 
according to the above experiments. Concerning the combina- 
tion of Suprarenin with Novocain these experiments show that 
Suprarenin induces an essential prolongation of the Novocain 
anzesthesia. Hence, Novocain both with and without the addition 
of Suprarenin, is found to be an efficient local anesthetic. 
Experiments Concerning the Practical Use of Novocain as a 
Local Anesthetic Agent——The author has repeatedly had occa- 
sion to study the anesthetizing effect of Novocain in operations, 
performed in the clinic for small domestic animals, of the Veteri- 
nary High School in Berlin. The following results were obtained 


in this connection: 
Experiment No. 1.—Dog, male, about four years old, with a 


neoplasm the size of a hen’s egg in the lumbar region of the back. 
This was injected in its circumference with 4 c. cm. of a I per 
cent. Novocain solution. After seven minutes, the neoplasm was 
enucleated, and the wound closed with eight sutures. The oper- 
ation, which lasted about ten minutes, was performed under com- 
plete anesthesia. Healing by first intention. 

Experiment No. 2.—Dog, male, about three years old, con- 
tused wound of last three caudal vertebrae. The injured extrem- 
ity of the tail was amputated after preliminary injection of 4 c. 
cm. of a I per cent. Novocain solution around the field of. oper- 
ation. Six minutes after injection the operation was performed 
under complete anzsthesia. . 

Experiment No. 3.—Amputation of second toe of left hind 
foot in a dog, after injection of 4 c.cm. of a 1 per cent. solu- 
tion at the root of the toe. The operation was performed seven 
minutes later without any evidence of pain. 

Experiment No. 4.—St. Bernard, ten years old, male. Neo- 
plasm the size of a hen’s egg in the middle of the left scapular 
region. \ Subcutaneous injection of about 7 c. cm. of a I per cent. 
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Noyocain solution around the neoplasm. The operation lasted 
- about fifteen minutes and was performed eight minutes after the 
injection under complete anesthesia. The wound was sutured 
and healed by first intention. 

Experiment No. 5.—Collie, male, three years old. Neoplasm 
size of hen’s egg on external side of right hind leg. ' Injection 
of 8 c. cm. of 1 per cent. Novocain solution. At the end of 
seven minutes complete anzesthesia which lasted during operation. 


Experiment No. 6.—St. Bernard, male, six months old. Um- 
bilical hernia, size of hazel-nut. Injection of 2 c. cm. of a 2 per 
cent. Novocain solution five minutes later; the operation was 
performed without pain. Healing by first intention. 


Experiment No. 7.—Retriever, male, six months old. Am- 
putation of two claws, with injection of 2 c. cm. of a 2 per cent. 
Novocain solution on each side. After six minutes, there was 
a sufficient anzesthesia for the operation. 

Experiment No. 8.—Dog, female, twelve years old, with sar- 
coma the size of a fist at the interior surface of the left hind leg. 
The operation was performed under good anzesthesia six minutes 
after the injection of 4 c. cm. of a 2 per cent. Novocain solution 
at the floor of the neoplasm. 


Experiment No. 9.—Collie, female, six years old, with a neo- 
plasm the size of a walnut in the left frontal region. Injection of 
3 c. cm. of a 2 per cent. Novocain solution. Painless perform- 
ance of the operation five minutes later. 

Experiment No. 10.—Dog, female, eleven months old, with 
umbilical hernia, size of a pigeon’s egg. Injection of a 2 per 
cent. Novocain solution. After six minutes good anzsthesia dur- 
ing the operation. 

Experiment No. 11.—The same operation was performed 
with equally good results in a puppy of ten weeks, using a 2 per 
cent. Novocain solution. 

_ Experiment No. 12.—Pomeranian, female, six years old, 
mammary carcinoma, the size of a pigeon’s egg. Injection of 2 
ec. em. of the 2 per cent. Novocain solution. During the per- 
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formance of the operation, five minutes later, the patient — 
evidence of slight pain. 

In the following operations upon dogs a 1 per cent. Novocain 
solution was employed with addition of Suprarenin. — 

Experiment No. 13.—Poodle dog, male, ten years old. Ather- 
oma on back, size of hen’s egg. Injection of 4 c. em. of the above- 
named solution. _The dog was operated upon five minutes later, 
standing up; the operation proved painless, and the wound healed 
by first intention. 

Experiment No. 14.—Dog, male, two years old. Periostitis, 
ossificans of second and third phalanx of third toe of left hind 
foot. Injection of 4 c. em. of the solution, performance of oper- 
ation five minutes later, under very good anesthesia. Healing by 
first intention. . 

Experiment No. 15.—Dog, male, seven years old. Neoplasm 
size of walnut at the prepuce. Injection of 5 c. cm. of the above 
solution. Five minutes later there was complete anzsthesia. Be- 
sides the above-mentioned operations, numerous others were per- 
formed. 

Anesthetizing Experiments Upon the Eyes of Horses and 
Dogs.—(a) Dogs.. These experiments were performed in part 
upon laboratory dogs, and in part upon dogs. which had been ad- 
mitted to the clinic for small domestic animals, on account of eye 
trouble. The aqueous Novocain solution that served for the ex- 
periment was 5 per cent. and 10 per cent. 

Novocain in 5 Per Cent. Solution—Experiment No. 1.—Bull 
deg, male, age three months, was admitted to clinic on account 
of a new formation at the third lid of the left eye. About fifteen 
drops of the Novocain solution were instilled into the affected 
eye. At the end of four minutes, the third lid was excised; the 
dog gave evidence of pain. 

Experiment No. 2.—Small dog with severe follicular con- 
junctivitis of left eye; instillation of about fifteen drops of the 
Novocain solution; six minutés later excision of nictitating mem- 
brane. Operation was painless. 
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Experiment No. 3.—Small pomeranian, removal of nictita- 


ting membrane of right eye, seven minutes after instillation of 


Novocain solution. The dog gave evidence of very slight pain 
only. 

iéxperiment No. 4.—Terrier; the right eye was anzesthetized, 
and about thirteen minutes later the nictitating membrane was 


removed. Operation slightly painful. 


Experiment No. 5.—Excision of third lid, six minutes after 
the right eye of a dog had been anzsthetized. Operation com- 
pletely painless. 

Experiment No. 6.—Extirpation of nictitating membrane cf 
left eye in the same dog on the next following day, 33 minutes 
after anesthetizing. Operation entirely painless. 

Novocain in 10 Per Cent. Solution—Experiment No. 1.— 
Collie dog; installation of about fifteen drops of this solution into 
the left eye. Three minutes later the third lid was removed, 
the dog giving evidence of severe pain. 

Experiment No. 2.—Excision of third lid of right eye in the 
same dog on the following day, five minutes after anzsthetizing 
with this solution. The dog gave evidence of very slight pain 
during the operation. 

Experiment No. 3.—This solution having been allowed to act 
for about seven minutes on the left eye of a Pomeranian, the 
conjunctiva and third lid were compressed with forceps; this 
caused no utterance of pain. After about fifty minutes the third 
lid was removed, without the dog expressing any pain. 

Experiment No. 4.—Extirpation of nictitating membrane of 
left eye, fifteen minutes after amesthetizing ; there was some 
slight sensitiveness to pain. 

Experiment No. 5.—Both eyes of a dog were anesthetized, 
and nine minutes later the removal of the nictitating membranes 
was accomplished entirely without pain. 

Experiment No. 6.—Application of Novocain in powder form 
to both eyes of a rough terrier, at intervals of three days. There 
immediately followed a marked congestion of the scleral vessels, 
but this subsided after about one hour. The accommodation 
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was not interfered with in any way. Not the slightest patholog- 
ical change in the cornea could be found in the course of obser- 
vation during the next three days. e 

1. Novocain in 5 Per Cent. Solution in Horses.—Horse No. 
1.-—The left eye was rendered anesthetic with this solution. No 
anzesthesia was apparent after three minutes, on pressure with 
forceps upon the conjunctiva and third lid. After two more 
minutes, anzsthesia was present to a slight degree. A little more 
solution was instilled, and after about five minutes the third lid 
was removed, the horse giving evidence of slight pain. © 

Horse No. 2.—Slight anzsthesia was perceptible after five 
minutes. Extirpation of the nictitating membrane of the left 
eye after about five minutes more; the horse experienced but 
little pain. 

Horse No. 3.—Removal of third lid ten minutes after the left 
eye had been anesthetized. Slight evidence of pain on the part 
of the horse. 

2. Novocain in 10 Per Cent. Solution. —Horse No. 1.—Re- 
moval of third lid of right eye, ten minutes after anzsthetizing. 
The operation proved painless. 

Horse No. 2.—Excision of nictitating rea of right 
eye nine minutes after anesthetizing. The horse gave no evi- 
dence at all of pain. 

Horse No. 3.—Extirpation. of third lid of right eye thirty 
minutes after anesthetizing. The operation proved painless. 

The above experiments served to show that Novocain is 
capable of producing anesthesia in the eyes of animals. _ While 
the 5 per cent. solution sometimes fails to cause a complete anzs- 
thesia, the ten per cent. solution is to be very highly recom- 
mended. In the first place, the effect follows promptly in about 
seven to ten minutes; and secondly, the author has never been 
able to note any symptoms of intoxication or changes in the eye, 
such as disturbance of accommodation or inflammatory manifes- 
tations of the cornea and palpebral conjunctiva. Finally; he did 
not find in any instance that either the dogs or the horses gave 
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evidence after the instillation of a painful or tickling sensation 
by rubbing of the eyes. 

Diagnostic Injections in Horses—These experiments ‘served 
to show that a good result may be obtained by doses of 0.5 to 0.6 
gramme of Novocain, when injected into horses for diagnostic 
purposes. The effect follows after about eight to twenty-five 
minutes, without any side manifestations, and lasts for about one 
hour. . 

Experiment Injections.—Bay gelding, eight years old, rather 

marked lameness of left forefoot for a few days past. Treat- 
ment not yet instituted. Diagnosis: Bilateral ossification of 
cartilages of hoofs. Injection of 8 c. cm. of a 3 per cent. Novo- 
cain solution into each volar nerve. Twelve minutes later the 
animal was made to canter; the lameness had about subsided. 
Four minutes afterward the lameness had entirely disappeared 
and did not return again until three-quarters of an hour later. 
- Brown mare, five years old, lame in left forefoot for past 
twenty-four hours. Diagnosis: Distortion of hock and pastern 
joint. Injection of 10 c. cm. of a 3 per cent. Novocain solution 
into each volar nerve. Nine minutes later the lameness had dis- 
appeared. 

Brown mare, about seven years of age. Very pronounced 
lameness of left forefoot for three days past. Treatment not yet 
instituted. Diagnosis: Arthritis and periarthritis of pastern 
joint. Injection into each volar nerve of 10 c. cm. Novocain in 
3 per cent. solution with the addition of Suprarenin. Novocain, 
0.I gramme; Suprarenin, 0.00045 gramme. Ten minutes later 
the horse was made to canter; the lameness had not entirely dis- 
appeared, but in five minutes afterwards the horse did not show 
any lameness whatever. 

Brown gelding, six years old. Slight lameness of right fore- 
foot of long standing. Diagnosis: Ossification of cartilege of 
hoof. Injection of 10 c. cm. of a 3 per cent. Novocain solution, 
with addition of Suprarenin into volar nerve on each side. Lame- 
ness had disappeared at end of ten minutes and did not return 


until an hour and a quarter afterward. 
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Black gelding, eight years old. Very pronounced lameness 
of right forefoot for two days past. Diagnosis: Distortion of 
hock and pastern joint. Injection of 10 c. cm. of a 3 per cent. 
Novocain solution into volar nerve on each side. Ten minutes 
later the lameness had entirely disappeared. 

Experiments Concerning Durability of the Solutions —1. A 
newly prepared Noyocain solution, 10 per cent. was boiled seven 
times in a test tube, and a guinea pig weighing 240 grammes re- 
ceived of this a subcutaneous injection of 0.168 gramme Noyo- 


caine—o.7 gramme per kilo of body-weight. The guinea pig 


died about three hours later under the > Apical symptoms of in- 
- toxication. 

2. A Novocaine solution, 2 per cent. two months old, was 
boiled eight times, and 5 c. cm. were injected into a dog for the 
extirpation of a tumor at the anus. The dog gave no evidence 
of pain during the operation, 

3. A female pointer, seven years of age, presented a neoplasm 
the size of a walnut near the right nipple. Injection of 4 c. cm. 
of a 1 per cent. Novocain solution three months old. The oper- 
ation was performed twenty minutes later under good anesthesia. 

4. Pomeranian, male, twelve years old. Pedunculated neo- 
plasm the size of a goose egg at the plantar side of the right 
carpal joint. Injection of 6 c. cm. of a 2 per cent. Novocain 
solution three months old for local anzsthesia. Painless oper- 
ation ten minutes later. 

5. Dog four years of age, with an ulcer at the tip of the tail. 
Local anzsthesia with a 2 per cent. Novocain solution four 
months old. Amputation of last three caudal Here: oper- 
ation painless. Healing by first intention. 

6. Poodle, male, seven years old. Neoplasm, size of walnut, 
on the right cheek. Local anzsthesia with a 2 per cent. Noyo- 
cain solution five and a half months old. Oprah proved 
painless, : 

The Novocain solutions which served for the siete experi- 
ments were kept in white flasks, exposed to the action of light. 
Until about the end of the fifth month the solutions remained 
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perfectly clear and white. A slight yellowish discoloration did 
not occur until the beginning of the sixth month, but this did not 
interfere with the anesthetic effect as shown by Experiment No. 
6. Although some of the solutions were boiled several times, a 
difference in their action as compared to that of a newly pre- 
pared solution could not be demonstrated. 


Upon the basis of his experiments, the author defines Novo- 
cain as a very efficient local anzesthetic, and a very valuable con- 
tribution to the veterinary pharmacopeia; he gives expression to 
the hope that Novocain will gain the position its value entitles it 
to in veterinary practice. 


SUMMARY. 


Novocain is a rapid and reliable anzsthetic, which produces 
absolutely no irritative phenomena in animal tissue, even when 
employed in concentrated solution. For operations, the sub- 
cutaneous or cutaneous application of a I to 2 per cent. aqueous 
solution is sufficient. Novocain exerts no deleterious effect upon 
tissue repair. In eye operations a 5 to Io per cent. Novocain 
solution, instilled into the conjuctival sac, produces within a rela- 
tively short time an anesthesia entirely sufficient for operative 
procedures. A harmful influence upon the function of the eye is 
not apparent. Even when brought in substance upon the cornea, 
Novocain does not give rise to local pathological changes other 
than an episcleral vascular congestion. 

Aqueous Novocain solutions can be kept for a long time, 
without losing any of their efficiency. It has a relatively low 
degree of toxicity; large amounts may be injected, and hence 
large body segments can be anesthetized without untoward re- 
sults. Experiments show cocain to be about five times more 
poisonous than Novocain. Subcutaneous injections of 0.5 to 0.6 
gramme of Novocain are entirely sufficient for diagnostic pur- 
poses, in lameness of horses, a toxic action was not observed in 
any instance. The anesthetic action of Novocain may be very 
considerably increased by the addition of Suprarenin. 


APHTHOUS FEVER OR FOOT- AND- MOUTH DISEASE. * 
By Harry E. STATES, V.M.D. 


Because of sy ara alae interest, due to the recent out- 
break of this troublesome, infectious disease in Wayne County, 


your good secretary has assigned “this subject to me in such a — 


_way that it was impossible for me, as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Infectious Diseases, to do otherwise than attempt to bring 
something before you. It was, my good fortune, with a number 
of our members, to see a number of cases in Livonia township re- 
cently. With this knowledge and some help from recent publi- 
cations by Drs. Melvin, Pearson and others, I hope to be able to 
review the important points of the disease as to the history, 
cause, symptoms, diagnosis, prevention, quarantine and eradica- 
tion. 

Briefly, the history of the recent outbreak in Michigan is as 


follows: Sometime in October, 1908, a herd of young feeders, 


which later developed foot and mouth disease, was purchased in 
the stock yards in Detroit, and taken to a farm in Livonia town- 
ship. By the sale and exchange, and the moving of these‘ cattle 
over the same roads, the hauling’ of water, from what proved 


later to be the infected farm, a number of herds in the vicinity. 


became infected. The disease was suspected by local veterinar- 
ians, and later confirmed by experienced government veterinary 
inspectors. Strict quarantine of infected herds was enforced. 
The cattle were condemned, appraised, killed and buried and_the 
premises thoroughly disinfected, and the disease is stamped ‘out, 
all having been accomplished in a thorough business-like manner 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry with its efficient inspectors, 
working in conjunction with the State Live Stock Commission. 


* Read at the Twenty-severith Annual Meeting of the Michigan Veterinary Medical 
Association at Lansing, Mich., February 3, 1909. 
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Condemned animals were appraised at full value. Two-thirds of 
the appraisment is paid by the Federal Government and one-third 
by the State. The cost of burial, of disinfection, and of damages 
to forage and stables through necessary See and disinfection 
are shared in a like manner. 

Aphthous Fever, or Foot-and-Mouth Disease, is an acute in- 
fectious and highly contagious disease affecting cloven-footed 
animals. It occurs most frequently among cattle, sheep, goats 
and swine. It has also, in some rare instances, occurred ‘in horses 
and some observations denote that dogs, cats and even poultry 
may be affected by it.. The large herbivora, as found:in zoolog- 
ical gardens—camels, giraffes, deer of all kinds and elephants— 
are susceptible. The disease is also transmissible to man; such 
transmission results most frequently in children and from the use 
of the raw milk of diseased cows. Aphthous fever in man is usu- 
ally not a dangerous malady, but it is recorded that in some out- 
- breaks there have been many deaths. 

The disease is an old one, but its most extensive destructive 
outbreaks have occurred during the past two hundred years. The 
several invasions of European herds and flocks by foot-and- 
mouth disease have come from the East towards the West, have 
been very extensive covering great regions, involving several 
countries, and have sometimes persisted many years. The inva- 
sion of England, which began about the beginning of the second 
third of the past century, continued nearly fifty years. The Ger- 
man invasion, which began in 1888, continued seventeen years. 
In 1897-1899 more than 1,000,000 animals were attacked in Hol- 
land. ‘There was a small outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in 
Western Massachusetts and in Eastern New York in 1870, and 
an outbreak in New England, centered around Boston, in 1902-3. 
The latter outbreak involved 244 herds in four states and necessi- 
tated the destruction of 4,712 animals. 

The rate of mortality from foot-and-mouth disease is low, 
but the destrucion of values and the losses resulting from it are 
high. It was estimated in 1875 by Fleming, the great English 
authority, that the losses to the farmers in England from foot- 
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and-mouth disease then amounted, upon a very conservative 
basis of appraisal, to 13,000,000 pounds sterling ($65,000,000). 
The loss upon each herd attacked by this disease amounts to from 
20 per cent. to 50 per cent. of its value. The consideration of 
this fact in connection with the knowledge that foot-and-mouth 
disease spreads with such remarkable facility that, if uncontrolled 
by public measures, it may attack from 25 to 75 per cent. of the - 
herds of a district will give an idea as to the potentialities for 
harm that accompany outbreaks of this disease, and will explain 
why farmers in countries that have passed through visitations. 
of this plague dread it more than any other scourge of cattle. 

In 1871, about 700,000 cattle were attached by foot-and- 
mouth disease in England. The average loss on each bovine ani- 
mal attacked was three pounds, making the total loss about $10,- 
000,000. An outbreak of about the same dimensions occurred 
the same year in France; this outbreak was repressed, but a re- 
infection began. in 1893 and continued to increase anl spread 
until 1900, after which it was fought back until 1906, when 
there was again a considerable increase. During twelve years, up 
to 1905, 16,000,000 animals were attacked by foot-and-mouth 
disease in Germany. The losses to German farmers from this 
cause amounted to well about $100,000,000, and the cost to the 
government of measures applied to control the disease was about 
$30,000,000. During the past few years, most of the countries 
of continental Europe, excepting Scandinavia, have had to keep 
up a constant, difficult and expensive warfare against foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

In a district or a country where foot-and-mouth disease ex- 
ists there prevails, and must continue until the disease is eradi- 
cated, a state of unrest and uncertainty with relation to all oper- 
ations affecting live stock. No one can foresee when his herd 
will be attacked, every animal brought to premises where the 
disease has existed is liable to develop the disease; any purchase, 
not only of animals of susceptible species, but of hay, straw, 
manure or even grain, if in bags that may have been on infected 
premises, may introduce the contagion. The combined unrest, 
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annoyance and loss that result under such circumstances destroy 
all security and profit and lead to a great restriction in cattle trade 
and cattle keeping. Instances are numerous in other countries, 
in which owners of pure bred herds have discontinued breeding 
and have sold their cattle, as a result of loss and discouragement 
from this disease. ; 

So long as foot-and-mouth disease prevails in this country, 
the permanence of our export trade in live cattle and sheep is in 
jeopardy. Experience shows that English restrictions on such 
shipments will be continued until the last trace of disease has 
been eradicated. These restrictions result from the fear of Eng- 
lish farmers that their country may become reinfected and that 
the memorable and terrible losses they have suffered from the 
ravages of this disease may be repeated. Great Britain has been 
free from foot-and-mouth disease since 1901. 

The cause of Aphthous Fever has not yet been isolated, but 
the properties of the virus of the disease have been studied. It 
is known that this virus may retain its vitality and virulence in 
a stable or a manure pile for as long as six months, that it will 
withstand freezing, and that it may be destroyed by disinfec- 
iants. Dark, damp places are most suitable for the prolongation 
of its life. The virus appears also to live on and in the bodies 
of recovered animals for several months, so that such animals 
are a source of danger if they are permitted to come into direct 
or even indirect contact with susceptible animals. Fleming re- 
ports a case wherein the virus of aphthous fever retained its viru- 
lence for four months in a feeding trough exposed all of this _ 
time to the weather. He cites another instance wherein the virus 
persisted five months in a hay rack that had been used by dis- 
eased cattle, and the infection was carried in this hay rack to 
cattle on another farm to which it was taken. 

The virus of Aphthous Fever spreads more easily than that 
of any other known disease of cattle; it is carried most readily - 
and most surely by affected animals, or by animals that have 
come from infected herds or premises. It may also be carried, 
and in numerous authenticated instances has been shown to have 
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been carried in hay, straw, grain, manure, stable utensils, blan- 
kets, bags, etc., from premises where diseased animals have been. 
It is also carried upon the hands, boots, or clothing of persons 
who have been on infected premises. Small animals may trans- 
port the contagion just in the way it is carried by inanimate ob- 
jects, so that it is necessary to guard against the spread of in- 
fection by dogs, cats, poultry and pigeons. There are numerous — 
examples of the carriage of infection long distances wherein all 
means of communication excepting by birds have been excluded. 
Bolz reports in 1904 a case wherein the virus persisted in a 
manure pile for six months and caused a new outbreak when 
cows came in contact with the scattered manure. In the recent 
outbreak in Pennsylvania some cows became infected while 
walking across a railroad unloading-platform over which some 
exposed cattle that later developed foot-and-mouth disease had 
passed some hours before; these cows were later placed among 
other cattle and have infected herds. 

Calf buyers and cattle dealers who go from farm to farm 
and from herd to herd have often carried infection, presumably 
upon their boots or clothing. Such persons may unknowingly 
come in contact with the disease in its earlier stages or in its later 
stages and may fail to recognize that the animal is sick and that 
they are exposed and then may carry the seeds of disease to other 
premises. During outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease, visits of 
perambulating cattle dealers, of castrators and of careless cow 
doctors are particularly dangerous. There is, however, no dan- 
ger from the visits of veterinarians who observe certain precau- 
tions. 

Cattle hides, calf and sheep skins, wool, milk and the car- 
casses of slaughtered diseased or exposed animals may convey 
contagion. Infested stock yards and stock cars and the manure 
they contain are sources of disease. 

The virus may be taken up by exposed animals through the 
digestive or respiratory tract, or infection may result from inocu- 
lation upon the skin or into the blood stream. . 
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The period of incubation, or the interval between exposure 
and the occurrence of the first symptoms, is usually from two to 
five days. This time may, in exceptional cases, be as short as 
twenty-four hours and it may be as long as twelve days. 

The symptoms develop in a rather regular manner and so it 
is possible to divide the disease into stages. 

The first stage begins with more or less dullness and inap- 
petenance and is accompanied by fever. The temperature may 
not be more than 103 degrees F., or it may be as high as 105 de- 
grees to 107 degrees F. This stage is characterized, at first, by 
dryness and warmth of the muzzle, by a dry, hot mouth, evidence 
of discomfort of the mouth is shown by slow, careful chewing, by 
some awkwardness in grasping food, and by grinding the teeth. 
If an effort is made to examine the mouth it is held tightly closed. 
Very scon the mouth becomes unduly moist from the increased 
secretion of both mucus and saliva. As the tenderness and pain 
increase, the animal works the tongue and cheeks and makes a 
suckling, clicking or smacking sound. There is considerable ac- 
cumulation of saliva in the mouth, some collection of froth about 
the lips and strings of sticky saliva may descend from the mouth. 
This condition is more striking at a somewhat later period of the 
disease. It soon becomes apparent that it is painful for the ani- 
mal to take up food with the tongue and lips and if hard, solid 
food is taken, as half of an ear of corn, the head is held high and 
to one or the other side, so that the corn will gravitate to a less 
sore place in the back of the mouth where it may be crushed and 
then swallowed. Not infrequently, such a mouthful will be 
dropped, after the pain it causes is experienced. Sometimes dur- 
ing this stage or, perhaps, not until a day or two later, there is 
evidence of soreness of the feet, as shown by a tendency to shift 
the weight from one foot to another, by a quick tripping or jerk- 

ing motion or by an inclination to lie down more than is usual. 
The first stage lasts one, two or three days. 

The second stage, or that of eruption, is characterized by the 
occurrence of vesicles, appearing as water blisters, in and about 
the mouth, about the feet and upon the teats and udder. For the 
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mouth eruptions, the favorite seats are the following: the ends 
and margin of the pad, the tip, borders and top of the tongue, 
the front and face of the pad, the inside of the upper lip, the in- 
side of the lower lip, the borders of the lips, the muzzle, the lower 
surface and the frenum of the tongue, the gum and the lower 
jaw, the inside of the cheeks, and the roof of the mouth. Ves- 
icles may appear about the nostrils. 

Vesicles or blisters appear upon the feet between the hoofs, 
especially at the front of the cleft; about the coronary band, about 
the base of the supernumerary hoofs and upon the heels. The 
vesicles upon the teats are more frequently seen about the ori- 
fice and may also cover the teats, and sometimes occur on the 
skin of the udder. This condition causes much pain. * The open- 
ing of the teat may be closed by inflammation and swelling re- 
sulting from the eruption. Vesicles appear first as small eleva- 
tions of the superficial layers of the mucous membrane or skin, 
from 14 to % inch in diameter. They are of a greyish color 
‘Vesicles may not become larger or they may increase in size to 
an inch or more in diameter, or several may become confluent 
and loosen and raise up an area several inches in diameter. Such 
extremely large blisters occur upon the tongue and muzzle. The 
vesicles contain at first a clear, straw colored serum which later 
becomes cloudy. The membrane covering them is thin and it 
soon breaks. When the vesicles break, the loosened epithelial or 
epidermal layer remains for a time attached at the borders, form- 
ing a pocket, and as it tears more, the loose shreds of membrane 
hang about the borders of the denuded area until these become 
detached and fall away. 

Vesicles usually appear first in the mouth and almost simul- 
taneously, or a few hours or a day later, on the feet and udder. 
Sometimes the vesicuiation is observed in but one location. In 
cattle it is the mouth that is most likely to show lesions, while 
among sheep and hogs the lesions may be confined to the region 
of the feet. Vesicles may be few and small or they may be ~ 
large or numerous. The resulting discomfort and constitutional — 
disturbances are usually in proportion to the extent of the pri- — 
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mary eruption. The affected areas are exceedingly sensitive and 
painful. 

As the vesicles form, the fever abates and when the vesicles 
rupture, the temperature falls nearly or quite to normal. The 
_ subsequent course of the disease is free from fever, unless there 
_is very extensive local inflammation. Vesicles rupture very soon 
after they form, especially in the mouth, where the membrane 
covering them is softened by moisture and sustains violence from 
the constant motion of the tongue, cheeks and lips. About the 
feet and upon the teats the vesicles last longer. The second 
_ stage lasts one to three days. 

The third stage, or that of erosion, is characterized by 
the appearance of raw, denuded surfaces that result from 
the peeling off of the outer layers of the mucous mem- 
brane or skin that have been undermined, loosed and raised 
up by the fluid within the vesicles. The raw surfaces thus ex- 
posed are a bright, rosy red or even scarlet color. They are 
bounded by a clear cut, abrupt margin and are slightly depressed 
below the level of the surrounding surface. The surface of the 
sore is at first smooth; afterwards it is covered by granulations, 
and later by fluid pus or by a more or less tenacious dirty yellow 
colored exudate. The surface of the erosion, if upon the cheeks 
or tongue, may show red, naked papillz denuded of their epi- 
thelial covering. 

The soreness of the mouth is in some cases sufficient to pre- 
vent the animal eating or drinking for several days, perhaps for a 
week. Under these circumstances, milk flow ceases and emacia- 
tion is rapid. If excessively sore feet add to the discomfort, 
constitutional effects are more marked. Pregnant animals may 
abort. In many instances the udder becomes. inflamed, especially 
in fresh cows, and may be permanently damaged or. ruined. 
There is often irritation and discharge from the eyes and nose. 
Many animals cough, revealing irritation of the bronchial mu- 
cous membrane or of the throat. 

The disagreeable sensation and the pain of the mouth may 
cause the animal to work the tongue and jaws and to suck and 
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click the cheeks and tongue in such a way as to make a peeu-. 


liar (but not wholly characteristic) smacking sound, There is 
frothing about the lips and drooling of saliva. 

The effect of this disease upon milk secretion is shown by 
the following record of the yield of a herd of thirty-two milking 
cows (some nearly dry) in Montour county, Pennsylvania. An 
infected bull was brought to this farm October 27, 1908; the 
first symptoms among the cows was observed in one animal No- 
vember 3d, after which the disease developed rapidly in the herd 
until all were affected. 


| Pounds of 

Date. Milk. 
Oct. 31... . eb awe ds» 9 ae nn 465 
NOWs (To. .sces che wsa y+ chee eee 468 
Nov, 2... che desy ccs sb eaee en 437 
NOWs! Fe ec. sons ws os | 0g 9 ge 440 
NOV. 4. ob 60 os bee 950 ose 0 99 ae 430 
Nov. So 655 oe. oc sos sine os cee 378 
ROU ON Signs ass 2 le ee Oo canis nn 240 
NO. OF. wees ON. & Geaag ae San 3 ee 168 
NOG Bo oe ois os wie oa vw ee ho 156 
INGY..« Qin ss 3 os os 4c wie os els oe Te 85 
INOW TO. «5.0 5 wey «ki bs + 4 cetajte ange eee 62 


The third stage lasts from five to ten days, or about a week. 
The fourth stage is the period of healing. “Preliminary to 
healing there may be some corrosion and sloughing, during 
which erosions develop into deep and extensive ulcers. In most 
cases, however, healing begins rather promptly and continues 


rapidly. The erosion gradually closes in from the border and 


become smaller and smaller until it diappears. When healing is 
taking place the periphery of the sore area is of a gray or yellow- 
ish gray color, and one frequently finds a yellow and rather tough 
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deposit upon the unhealed surface. When this is removed, the 
base of the sore is found to be of red color. 

The after effects of foot-and-mouth disease are sometimes 
very marked and of long duration. Dr. Salmon has reported 
that during the outbreak of 1902-3 in New England a few herds 
that had passed through the disease were left. In about one- 
third of these cases the owners afterwards asked to have their 
cattle destroyed, as the cattle were unprofitable or relapses had 
occurred. Herds that have passed through foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease are frequently left in an unthrifty, debilitated condition. 
This is especially true of dairy herds. Young cattle, dry cows 
and steers are less severely affected. 

There is a malignant form of foot-and-mouth disease in 
which the mortality is high. Outbreaks of this type of disease, 
in which from ten to fifty per cent. of the attacked animals died, 
have been reported from several foreign countries. Complli- 
cations following foot-and-mouth disease are numerous; they 
consist of abscess formations about the feet, sloughing of the 
hoofs, abscesses of the udder, garget, gastro-intestinal catarrh 
and blood poisoning. 

When infected herds are not destroyed, but are kept, the 
premises remain infected for a considerable time and it is im- 
possible to disinfect the premises as long as the live animals re- 
main, as these animals may continue to distribute the seeds of 
the disease and may re-infect the clean premises a long time 
after the symptoms of foot-and-mouth disease have disappeared. 
An attack of foot-and-mouth disease does not necessarily confer 
lasting immunity. The increased resistance to infection that fol- 
lows an attack may continue for one to two years or longer, but 
it may not endure more than six months, and instances have been 
recorded wherein animals have passed through two, three, four 
and even five attacks of foot-and-mouth disease. Some animals 
have contracted the disease a second time within two months. 

The diagnosis of foot-and-mouth disease is not a difficult mat- 
ter where the disease is discovered in its earlier stages in a herd 
of animals. When one animal is affected or where the disease 
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has reached a late stage of development there is often difficulty 
in distinguishing foot-and-mouth disease from some other con- 
dition, There is also difficulty with relation to shipped and mar- 
ket animals brought together in large numbers. 

The conditions that are most likely to give rise to errer are 
those due to accidental injuries to the mucous membrane of the 
mouth and a form of inflammation of the mouth caused by fungi, 
known as mycotic stomatis. i 

Wounds, or external injuries of the mouth, are sometimes 
seen as uliers upon the edge of the pad opposite the lower in- 
_cisors. These may be of the shape of the edge of the incisors 
and manifestly are toothcuts. Such toothcuts may become in- 
fected, causing a small ulcer of irregular shape, and sometimes 
from such a wound there is a cross infection to the inside of the 
upper lip. Injuries to the tongue, gums or roof of the mouth 
may be caused by hard, rough objects taken in with the food. 
Such injuries usually appear as cuts, tears or scratches and not 
as flat erosions. 

From close grazing, especially on a stubble field, cattle may 
wound the muzzle and lips, or the lining mucous membrane of the 
lips. Such wounds show as scratches or punctures; or as rough 
abraded surfaces; they do not have the appearance of erosions 
and do not have the bright, red color that is characteristic of 
the lesions of foot-and-mouth disease. 

There is another form of injury that requires special men- 
tion. Cattle shipped by rail and that have been in the cars for a 
long time, with little or insufficient food and water, have a ten- 
dency to lick and to gnaw the wood work of the car. From this 
they may sustain injury to the inside of the upper lip and the 
mucous membrane covering the front of the upper jaw. Some- 
times the tongue is rubbed. These injuries appear as defects of 
the mucous membrane of irregular shape and size, brownish color 
and rough surface. They may be overlaid with brown, thin 
crusts. In examining such a lesion, it is well to wash it off with 
water, whereupon it will be found that the surface is stained and 
discolored and that it is of rough, warty appearance and looks 
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“ dead” in contrast with the bright red and “ blooming ” lesion 
of foot-and-mouth disease. In each cases the mucous membrane 
of the mouth is likely to be pale and there is little if any saliva- 
tion, in contradistinction to the injection of the mucous membrane 
and excessive moisture in foot-and-mouth disease. It is to be 
remembered that in foot-and-mouth disease the epithelium is 
lifted up, leaving a smooth surface below, whereas in these trau- 
matic defects there is a mechanical tearing or a dry mortification, 
leaying a rough, irregular surface. This form of traumatic 
stomatitis is not accompanied by any evidence of foot-and-mouth 
disease upon the feet or udder. One may find, however, in cattle 
that have been shipped a long distance a certain amount of stiff- 
ness and lameness, and if they have been standing long in foul 
cars or stockyards, there may be some irritation between the 
hoofs. 

In mycotic stomatitis, there is no preliminary vesicle forma- 
tion; a distinct layer, as a false membrane, develops upon the 
surface of the mucous membrane, and the disease is not con- 
tagious, although a large proportion of the animals in a herd may 
be similarly affected, having been exposed to the same condi- 
tions. 

One must also distinguish between foot-and-mouth disease 
and ergotism, foot-rot and foul-claw, and between foot-and- 
mouth disease and cowpox. 

The animal that has passed through an attack of foot-and- 
mouth disease may be recognized by the presence of inhealed 
ulcers. These, in their last form, may appear only as small red 
depressions or as yellow spots. Very slightly depressed areas 
covered by clean mucous membrane may be seen upon the dorsum 


' of the tongue. Such spots following erosions of aphthous fever 


have sharply defined borders and the papille covering them are 
more slender, shorter and whiter than upon the surrounding 
membrane. The spots may be circular and small, or they may be 
of irregular shape and cover half of the dorsum of the tongue. 
The healing of an ulcer at the tip of the tongue—a frequent 
seat—tmay leave a little puckering of the membrane. Yellowish 
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scars or puckering of mucous membrane about the margin of the 
pad and within the upper lip may remain from the healing of 
ulcers of aphthous fever. 

The soreness of the feet and slightly excessive moisture be- 
tween the digits may remain after the mouth lesions have healed. 
Sometimes, after extensive eruptions about the feet, the hoof 
horn develops a ridge similar to that seen on the hoof of a horse 
that has suffered with laminitis. There may be a partial separ- 
ation of the horn from the coronary band, especially at the heels. 

It is necessary to hold suspected animals in quarantine until — 
doubt can be removed. In some cases information useful in de- 
 ciding as to vague and indefinite conditions may be obtained by 
exposing or inoculating a susceptible animal. In Pennsylvania 
such inoculations are by law prohibited excepting when made 
by authority of the State Livestock Sanitary Board. 

The prevention of foot-and-mouth disease is a difficult matter 
on account of the virulence of the disease, the ease with which 
the contagion may be transported and the vitality of the virus in 
the bodies of apparently recovered animals and in places that” 
have been contaminated by diseased animals. 

In former times, attempts to control the disease were regarded 
as hopeless, and when aphthous fever appeared in a locality it 
was the custom of cattle owners to inoculate their animals and 
put them through the disease as quickly as possible. They simply 
accepted as inevitable the loss of a large part of the value of the 
herds and flocks in infected regions. 

The methods of prevention that have been ptieaied have 
consisted: first, in general restrictions on trade in animals of 
susceptible species and their products and the products of farms 
in infested districts, and the quarantine of infected herds and 
premises until danger shall have disappeared or, second, in the 
method now being practiced in Pennsylvania, consisting in the de- 
struction of infected herds and the complete eradication, with 
the greatest attainable promptness, of all known centers of in- 
fection. 

The method of control by quarantine has been practiced suc- 
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cessfully in a number of instances. On the other hand, attempts 
to control foot-and-mouth disease by this method have often 
failed. It is exceedingly difficult to quarantine effectually against 
aphthous fever, and to attempt to do so is to take great and un- 
warranted risks. It is necessary that such a quarantine shall be 
exceedingly rigid, that it shall be faithfully observed to the minu- 
test particular, and that it shall be of long duration. Otherwise, 
it is not effective, or sufficient to prevent the spread of disease. 
As long as premises are under quarantine on account of foot-and- 
mouth disease there can be no feeling of security in the neigh- 
borhood, or even in distant places, on account of the remarkable 
facility with which this disease spreads. For these reasons, and 
as a result of considerable successful experience in the use of 
the “stamping-out ” method for the control of foot-and-mouth 
disease, there has developed, in recent years, a strong sentiment 
in favor of the application of the second method when the dis- 
tribution of the disease is such as to denote that it may be suc- 
cessfully controlled and eradicated by this means. The “ stamp- 
ing-out ” method was applied with complete success and at small 
cost in proportion to the value of the work, in New England in 
1902-3. 

If foot-and-mouth disease has been permitted to become very 
prevalent in a community, then it is not possible to eradicate it by 
the stamping out method, and the very long, troublesome and, in 
many respects, painful and oppressive method of controlling the 
disease by quarantine must be practiced. This means that the 


work would drag on and quarantine restrictions would have to be 


continued for years. The successful application of the stamping- 
out method, even at very large cost, is by far to be preferred. 

If the diseased herds are promptly slaughtered and the con- 
taminated premises disinfected, quarantine regulations may be of 
relatively short duration. On the other hand, if the infected 
herds are held under quarantine for recovery, the premises they 
occupy are dangerous and may be a source from which the dis- 
ease may spread for as long as six months, or perhaps longer, 
after the recovery of the diseased animals. 


TUBERCULOSIS; WHERE ARE WE AT? 
By Geo. W. Kinsey, B.S., M.D.C., WHEELING, W. VA, . 


It is deemed a special privilege by me to have an opportunity. 
of addressing the Ohio State Veterinary Association. While I 
have a few practical ideas for your consideration, there may be 
nothing new, but I will feel amply repaid if I am able to create 
a new thought in the mind of a single member. Any medical 
man, whether he be a veterinarian or a physician, could scarcely 
fail to appreciate tuberculosis as the leading and most important ~ 
pathological topic of our time. A disease that destroys about 
one-ninth of the human race, a disease that affects all the mam- 
malian animals as well as birds and reptiles. It is shown by 
statistics that about one per cent. of all cattle slaughtered in this 
country are affected with tuberculosis and ‘between one 
and one-half and two per cent. of all swine. The economic 
-loss to the country is a momentous question. The con- 
sumption of meat is injured at home and our markets 
destroyed abroad. Even the consumption of milk, the in- 
valid’s salvation, is greatly reduced. But the burning question 
tion that interests us most is, where are we at? Are we pre- 
pared at the present time to attempt to exterminate tuberculosis 
from this country? Those who are enthusiastic would probably 
say the time is ripe, while others perhaps more conservative, have 
a different view. The physician considers the matter from a 
humanitarian standpoint, but the veterinarian from force of cir-- 
cumstance is compelled to regard it'as an economist. If we look 
at the subject as a humanitarian or from the standpoint of the 
physician, we are in duty bound to exhaust all our powers in 


* Read before the Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association, Columbus, Jan. 1910. 
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order to protect human life, while, on the other hand, as veter- 
inarians, we are compelled to depend more on conditions of 


economy and retain the sympathy of those whose financial in- 
‘terests are more directly at stake. If we are pessimistic we may 


think a plague is upon us, as we are reminded by history that 
the disease has existed since the earliest times. We may believe 
in forward nation or with the elected, “ We will be damned if 
we do, or we will be damned if we don’t,” or accept the Dar- 
winian theory the survival of the strongest’ as nature’s way of 
checking too rapid an increase of population. We may be optim- 
istic and believe in therapeutic evolution and even perceive the 
dawn of some preventive or cure by some such means as the 
“cellular theory of immunity,” leucocytosis, phagocytosis, op- 
sonins, opsonic therapy, toxins, antitoxins, enzymes, or some 
other imes yet to be discovered. 

It is supposed that about one-twelfth of human tuberculosis 
is due to intestinal infection and about one-half of human intes- 
tinal tuberculosis is due to animal origin; it follows, therefore, 
that about one-twenty-fourth of human tuberculosis is due to 
bovine infection. Less than five per cent., then, of human tuber- 
culosis can be credited to the account of the dairyman. Now. 
assuming this to be a fact, we cannot entirely excuse the dairy- 
man’s responsibility, but it is very unreasonable to have laws 
or rulings that compel the destruction of all cattle that react to 
a single tuberculin test and with no equivalent for the loss. The 
State of West Virginia last year had appropriated but three 
thousand dollars to indemnify owners of all the live-stock con- 
demned from the various diseases throughout the state. It would 
have been a very arduous task for our authorities to have 
stamped out the two recent outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease 
in this country if the state and government had not come to the 
rescue, by the government paying two-thirds and the state one- 
third of the valuation of the animal. 

The United States Department of Agriculture through the 
Bureau of Animal Industry is doing a great service to the coun- 
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try. Through its civil service system our meat supply is becom- 
ing more wholesome. The tabulated facts collected by this de- 
partment concerning conditions in the country are important 
and necessary factors, before we can expect any degree of suc- 
cess in the eradication of tuberculosis. This department with 
its many scientific investigators and some twenty-five hundred 
inspectors -is developing statistics that are of great importance 
in order to deal intelligently with the disease. But owing to its 
present laws in its relation to the application of tuberculin, which 
requires the destruction of all cattle that react to a single test, 
its usefulness in that direction can be but little utilized. A single 
tuberculin test is not sufficient or accurate to warrant the de- 
struction of all animals that show a reaction. Statistics from 
the department show us that the action of tuberculin can be 
relied upon in about 97 per cent. of cases. The bacillus of tuber- 
culosis is supposed to require an indefinite incubative period of 
from eight to fifty days. If an animal was infected, and a tuber- 
culin test was made within fifty days afterward, we could not 
depend upon the result. Suppose a number of animals were in- 
fected about the same time, or a number of calves from taking 
infected milk, which is quite possible, and the test applied within 
the limits of the incubative period, the results from the test 
would not be definite. It is recognized that old or encapsulated 
cases of tuberculosis will not react to the test and these may 
break down later and reinfect the system. If an inferior make 
of tuberculin was used the test would be still less accurate. The 
department furnishes tuberculin and tests herds free, provided 
the owner will qualify himself to destroy all animals that react 
to the test. This is where we are at, and this is the stumbling 
block that is in the way. If wealthy, ambitious owners of pure 
bred stock oppose the execution of this law, what should be ex- 
pected from a poor dairyman. Within the last year, to my per- 
sonal knowledge, a multi-millionaire owner of imported thor- 
oughbred dairy cattle, after having them tested by the Depart- 
ment and getting two reactors out of some fifty head, refused to 
destroy them without a second reaction. It may be thought to 
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be an easy matter to apply this law. But there is something 
radically wrong with the system. 

Tuberculin is misused and misapplied in various ways. For 
instance, we have laws of interstate commerce in about thirty- 
three different states governing the transportation of tubercular 
cattle. These laws in general require that all cattle shipped from 
one state into another for dairy or breeding purposes should be 
treated with tuberculin just before or just after entering the 
state. This necessitates considerable trouble and expense, and 
no doubt would be justifiable if the results were equal to the 
means; but as we have seen previously, when a good quality of 
tuberculin is used, about three per cent. or three cattle out of 
every hundred are lacking accurate diagnosis. Tuberculin can 
be procured of various manufacturers and the cattle can be 
easily immunized previous to the test being made so no reactors 
could be expected. Suppose a correct test to have been made 
and the healthy animals removed, the reactors that remain are 
allowed to be sold and resold and find their way into some dairy, 
and that locality becomes a localized centre for the distribution 
of the disease. Then the healthy cattle, after being shipped into 
one of the thirty-three restricted states are sold as the law reads 
“without restriction,” and go into non-tested herds and are ex- 
posed to infection just the same as they were previously to being 
tested. If the cattle are shipped before being tested, what is 
the method employed and the result? The law of Pennsylvania 
passed some thirteen years ago, or in 1897, is as follows: In 
place of an inspection outside of Pennsylvania as provided above, 
dairy cows and such other cattle as are for breeding purposes 
may be examined and tested with tuberculin at suitable stock- 
yards nearest to the state lines on the railroad over which they 
are shipped. Such examinations are to be made by inspectors 
approved by the State Sanitary Board and at the expense of 
the owners of the cattle. If this law was enforced, would its 
utility be practicable? Without hesitation we say no, because 
there are numerous ways of evading it. Within the past year 
a shipper of dairy cattle who usually shipped in the vicinity of 
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Philadelphia, stated to me that he had them tested over there 
for five dollars a carload, and when asked what became of the 
reactors, said that he did not have one out of twenty-two hun- 
dred. Is it possible for dairy cows bought here and there over 
the country in carload lots to be entirely free from tuberculosis? 
There are other ways of evading the interstate commerce laws; 
for instance, in some states the inspector is required only to 
make affidavit that he used the test and took the temperatures as 
required by the test record. The chart or test record is signed 
by the inspector who takes oath to the affidavit; little is stated 
concerning his qualifications except that he is able to sign his 
name Doctor So-and-So, V.S. There is no penalty whatever 
for the misuse of tuberculin. I was informed by a veterinarian 
in the State of Ohio, when approached by a shipper concerning 
the testing of a carload of dairy cattle, that he was told that he 
could get them tested in Pennsylvania for twenty-five cents a 
head. In answer as to how it was done, he stated that one man 
went along with a syringe and another followed with a ther- 
mometer, and the work was all over:in five minutes. It is there- 
fore a matter easily determined how our present laws of com- 
pulsory slaughter and interstate commerce, allowing the misuse 
and abuse of tuberculin, are ineffectual; the one requiring all 
reactors to be destroyed, while the other allows them to go 
free. An extract from the pen of my old college friend, Dr. O. 
E. Dyson, formerly chief of the Chicago division of the B. A. L, 
is quite illustrative of the point I wish to make. “ While it is 
true that various states have enacted laws intended to prevent 
tuberculous cattle from being shipped into them, these laws have 
positively served little or no practical purpose, simply for the 
reason that they are easily evaded. Furthermore, there seems 
to be no law which would tend to prevent the sale of diseased 
animals as healthy stock within the state. Consequently the 
purchaser is afforded absolutely no protection against the de- 
‘ception usually practiced by breeders of and dealers in tubercu- 
lous cattle, who can easily evade the laws as they now stand. 
The purpose of all laws should be for the protection of man- 
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kind against any and all designing malefactors. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case with any state or federal law dealing with 
the question of tuberculosis in cattle. In fact, the reverse is true. 


As matters now stand, tuberculosis in the herd of an honest 
breeder or dairyman is easily detected, and when this is done, the 
owner is held responsible and prevented from disposing of dis- 
eased animals as healthy. On the other hand, the malefactor is 
without question permitted to practice his deception and prey 
upon the public at large without the slightest restraint; this be- 
ing accomplished as a result of his knowledge of the efficacy 
of the tuberculin test as a diagnostic agent, and to the fact that 
a diseased animal after having reacted to the initial test will gen- 
erally fail to react to a second test for a varying period ranging 
from one to several weeks or months. Asa result of this knowl- 
edge, it is an easy matter for the unscrupulous owner to defeat 
the object and purpose of existing laws in addition to swindling 
the purchaser by “ doping” his cattle with tuberculin previous 
to submitting them to the buyer’s test. Such acts are common 


‘and generally practiced by the breeders of diseased cattle much 
‘to the detriment of the live-stock interests to-day. 


In a relative way let us consider for a moment conditions in 
other countries. The Canadian government supplies tuberculin 
to any reputable qualified veterinary surgeon, on conditions that 
he return a chart furnished by the department showing the re- 
sults of the test. 

In Denmark, the whole expense of the testing is born by the 
government provided the owner binds himself to follow sanitary 
rules, and keep the healthy animals safely isolated from those 
suffering from the disease. The veterinarian making the test is 
also obligated under penalty, to see that those conditions are 
carried out in the proper manner. In Denmark the government 
has entire control.of tuberculin, while in the United States any 
manufacturer can dispense it. This is called the Bang system of 
Denmark. There are other systems or rather modifications of 
the Bang system as the Ostertag of Germany, and Dr. Nivan, of 
Manchester. But the Bang system is about the only one tried 
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with any success. This has been successful in Denmark and — 
been tried with beneficial results in this country, but it is claimed 
that it will never become popular on account of our small and 
diversified dairys. A dairy composed of a dozen or twenty 
cows cannot afford to be divided up into two separate herds, two 
pastures and have two sets of attendants. The majority of our 
dairymen have broader opportunities and would leave the busi- 
ness instead. If we view the Bang system a little more clocely 
for a moment, we find it has been tried since 1893, and only 
where the owners have been in sympathy with it, eradication has 
been successful. 

According to this system the reactors are isolated or separ- 
ated and never allowed to again mingle with the rest of the 
herd. All advanced or clinical cases and those found to excrete 
bacilli from the udder are destroyed, and the owners remuner- 
ated from one-third to five-sixth their market value. 

Every six months the herd is tested again and the reactors 
separated, until the herd is free from tuberculosis. Calves are 
raised from reactors or infected cows, but are removed imme- 
diately after calving. Bang regards tuberculosis as a purely in- 
fectious disease. A calf may be infected before being born, but 
very rarely. Most calves are born healthy, even of tubercular 
cows, and will remain so if preserved from infection. Most re- 
actors to the tuberculin test are but slightly affected and accord- 
ing to Bang there is no reason to destroy milk cows that do not 
show clinical or physical signs of the disease. 

As a matter of history let us view some of the results. Be- 
ginning in 1892, Bang was able to demonstrate the practicability 
of his theories by changing a herd in which eighty per cent. of 
the milk cows reacted, and forty per cent. of the young cattle 
and calves; until in 1907 not one animal out of 211 reacted. 

This herd is one that is now supplying Copenhagen with “ su- 
perior milk, or milk for infants.” Another herd which had sey- 
enty-four reactors out of 166, or forty-four and one-half per cent. 
in 1896, had increased to 274 head in 1908 and showed three re- 
actors. In another herd in which eighty-two per cent. reacted in 
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1894, resulted in one calf slightly reacting out of 245 animals in 
1908. Another herd had ninety per cent. of reactors in 1898 out 
of 286 animals and in 1907 out of 593 head two reacted slightly 
or one-third of one per cent. 

Statistics of Denmark show the older the animal the larger 
‘the per cent. affected. Out of 40,000 cattle tested, calves run 
twelve per cent.; from six to eighteen months, twenty-seven per 
cent. ; from eighteen to thirty months, thirty-eight per cent. ; from 
two and one-half to five years, forty-four per cent., and over five 
years forty-eight per cent. 

_ Those herds free from tuberculosis are found to live and be 
productive much longer. 

Eradication in small herds has been found to be much easier 
and still more successful than in larger herds. 

_ Professor Bang says “ on 66 farms having 1,045 reactors out 
of 1,825, or 57 per cent., in 1905 had no reactors at the end of the 
test. The expense of the system is almost nothing to the cattle 
owner as the government pays the expense of the testing, but the 
co-operation of the owner is the most important factor.” 

The Bang system for the suppression of tuberculosis is prob- 
ably the most economical and practical of any that has been tried. 
This system allows the owner of dairy cattle to make use of their 
own ideas and work out the problem of perfecting their herds 
largely themselves. This must be conceded among intelligent 
people before any degree of success will be allowed. 

So far we have been dealing with the subject in a negative 
manner, but the crucial test depends upon a solution to the prob- 
lem. The success of any system in this country will depend 
largely upon its popularity. It should antagonize as little as pos- 
sible, be based upon practical ideas and appeal to the producer, as 
well as be beneficial to the consumer. It should be under govern- 
ment supervision similar to our meat inspection service, especially 
in so far as the use of tuberculin is concerned. Dairy animals 
could then be tested with more accuracy and records of the testing 
kept by the Department of Agriculture. 
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The most urgent reform at the present time is for the govern- 
ment to assume entire control of the distribution of tuberculin. 
Conditions would then be better for any system and the testing of 
cattle would begin on a sound basis. When the foundation is 
faulty the superstructure can never stand. Such a system would 
include the testing of animals about every six months for the first 
few tests, then afterwards perhaps once a year would be sufficient. 
Every diseased animal should be marked by cutting a knotch out 
of the ear at each reaction. 


For convenience this mark should be in the form of a letter V 
and on the lower lobe of the ear following the first reaction. Sub- 
sequent reactions should be marked on the lower side of the ear. 
These knotches would show how many tests had been made and 
would designate an undoubtedly unsound animal and be visible at _ 
a glance. This would cause these animals to be handled as un- 
sound, the same as blemished horses are to-day. It would develop 
an evolutionary process and cause their gradual elimination from 
the herd. 


If a city or municipal government would adopt a system of 
this kind with government control of tuberculin, the purification 
of their herds would be revolutionized. Dairymen would feel per- 
sonally responsible so long as there were any diseased animals in 
their herds, as they would be visible at all times and by anybody. 
This plan would develop a progressive system. The percentage 
of diseased animals allowed could be gradually reduced from year 
to year until the disease was entirely eradicated from each herd. 
This system would apply more directly to cities and communities 
than to the government as a whole, as our beef cattle are already 
largely taken care of by Federal inspection, but for progressive 
cities or towns that are wide awake to their opportunities, it could 
not be less than progress in the right direction. 

In conclusion we must remember that tuberculosis has had its 
ups and downs, that the scientific world must become a unit, that 
our laws must be revised, and that we must “ have the people with 
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AN ADVANCE Copy AND A RESOLUTION. 


By E. C. ScHroeper, ExpertMeNtT STATION, BETHESDA, Mb. 


AN ADVANCE Copy. 


Among those who are interested in the relation of bovine 
tuberculosis to public health, it has been quite generally known 
that Dr. William H. Park, Director of the Research Labor- 
atories of the Health Department of New York, and his asso- 
ciates, were making careful, systematic studies of the types of 
tubercle bacilli currently found in human tuberculous lesions. 
Hence, the announcement that Dr. Park would present a paper 
before the Pathological Section of the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis on May 3, Ig10, en- 
titled “ Types of Tubercle Bacilli Found in Human Tuberculosis 
and Their Relative Significance,” aroused widespread interest. 
It was sincerely believed by many tuberculosis investigators that 
we would obtain authoritative data which, even though they did 
not wholly solve the problem, would throw clear light on the per- 
centage of human tuberculosis certainly chargeable to the bovine 
source of infection. 

On May 2, 1910, I was given what purported to be an “ Ad- 
vance Copy ” of the paper Dr. Park would present the following 
day. This advance copy was handed me by one of the regis- 
tration attendants of the National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, and as far as I have been able to 
learn was prepared somewhere within the Association and was 
distributed by it as an authorized document. On first view the 
advance copy seemed to be typewritten; on closer inspection it 
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was found to be printed. As I wish to speak about it in detail, I 
will give its precise text, which follows: 


Advance Copy. 


Released for publication after 12 o’clock noon, May 3d, 1910. 


Abstract of paper by Dr. William H. Park and Dr. Charles 
Krumwiede, of New York, on “ Types of Tubercle Bacilli 
Found in Human Tuberculosis and Their Relative Impor- 
tance,” before the Pathological Section of the National As- 
sociation for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
Washington, D. C., May 3d, 9.30 A. M. 


That only 2% per cent. of all tuberculosis in New York City 
comes from infected milk, butter, or meat, that is, from bovine 
sources, was the claim advanced by Dr. Park. This small per- 
centage, moreover, is found mainly in children. In other words, 
pulmonary tuberculosis among adults is contracted solely from 
human beings, and is not.the result of impure milk or food. 

Dr. Park supported throughout his paper the contention ad-. 
vanced by Dr. Robert Koch, of Berlin, the discoverer of the 
tuberculosis germ, before the International Congress on Tuber- 
culosis in Washington, 1908, when he stood practically alone in 
declaring that cattle did not transmit pulmonary tuberculosis to 
human beings. Dr. Park’s conclusions show that out of 297 
adults over 16 years of age examined in the research laboratories 
of the New York City Department of Health, only one showed 
tuberculosis of the bovine type, and that was simply a slight in- 
fection of the kidney. Two. hundred and seventy-eight out of 
the 297 suffered from tuberculosis of the lungs in a fairly ad- 
vanced stage, and of these not one showed a sign of bovine in- 
fection. é 

Out of 54 children between the ages of five and sixteen, 
45 showed the human type of tuberculosis and only 9 the bovine, 
showing that even in this class the chief source of infection was 
from one human being to another, and that the danger from 
tuberculous milk or butter was comparatively slight. | 
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Even in the cases under five, examined by Dr. Park and his 
assistants, out of 84 individuals, 62 showed the human type and 
22 the bovine. Out of 40 fatal cases of infants, in 36 tuber- 
culosis was of human origin and in only four from bovine 
sources. Out of a total of 436 tuberculous persons of all ages 
examined in only 2% per cent. was their disease due to infected 
bovine products. 


The significance of these conclusions, it was pointed out, will 
be to direct all the energy of the campaign against tuberculosis 
to combating the spread of this disease among human beings, 
by preventing spitting, bad housing, overwork and other condi- 
tions bad for the health. 

Dr. Park showed how the experiments had been carried on, 
and said that in only three instances was there any question as 
to the type of bacillus. He said, ““ We have seen no proof that 
the bovine type changes in man to the human type, or that the 
human type changes in calves of the bovine type.” 


Dr. Park was assisted in the preparation and presentation of 
his paper by Drs. Krumwiede, Anthony and Grund. 


On May 3, after hearing the paper on which this advance 
copy is based and of which it claims to be an abstract, I went 
to Dr. Park and asked him how it happened that he did not draw 
the same conclusions in his paper that were given in the abstract 
of it, and then showed him the advance copy. Dr. Park looked 

at the purported advance copy and said that he had not seen it 
before, that he was without knowledge of its existence, that it 
was issued without his consent or authority and that it contained 
conclusions with which he did not agree. In plain language, 
in the presence of several witnesses, Dr. Park repudiated the ad- 
vance copy of his paper, which was evidently distributed by the 
National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis. : 

In the first paragraph of the repudiated, unauthorized ad- 
vance copy the statement is made that “only 2% of all. tuber- 
culosis in New York City comes—from bovine sources.” 
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If we read on we find the data on which this statement is 
based, so that it is a simple matter to use the data in the advance 
copy itself to construct a table which will show at a glance that 
the real danger to which public health is exposed through the use 
of food products from tuberculous cattle is nearly three times 
2% per cent. (See Table I.) 


TABLE I. 


Table showing types of tubercle bacilli found by Doctors 


Park, Krumwiede, Anthony and Grund in cases of human tuber- 
culosis in the City of New York, constructed from what pur- 
ported to be an advance copy of Dr. Park’s paper read on May 
3, 1910 (before the Pathological Section of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 


Human Bovine Percentage of 


Ages of Tuberculosis Individuals. Types Types. Bovine Types. 


Persons 16 years old and older.............. 296 I 0.33% 
Persons from 5 to 16 years ON. Fo cw tte deteeas 45 9 16.66% 
*Persoma, under: § years: Old «6c. <2 <cic.-<s'e se 62 22- 26.19% 

PGI. fon Ogre ae Bids uns + and «en ew 403 32 7.12% 


In the fourth paragraph of the advance copy the statement is 
repeated that “only 2% per cent.” of human tuberculosis is 
due to bovine infection. Just-how this percentage is obtained is 
something of a mystery, because the advance copy itself shows 
that 435 cases of human tuberculosis were examined and that 
32 of this number were found to be due to bovine types of tu- 
bercle bacilli, and 32 is 7.12 per cent., and not 2% per cent., of 
435. 

To show conclusively that the error is not due to mistakes 
made in recording the data in the advance copy that was ob- 


*Includes 40 cases of fatal tuberculosis in infants, 4 cases, or 10%, of which 
were due to the bovine type of tubercle bacillus. 
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tained from Dr. Park and his associates, the two following 
tables are given, which explain themselves. 


Taste II. 
Table showing the types of tubercle bacilli found by Doctors 


Park, Krumwiede, Anthony and Grund in cases of human tuber- 


culosis in the City of New York, as reported by Dr. Park at the 
meeting on May 3, 1910, of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. (From notes taken 
during the presentation of Dr. Park’s paper.) : 


Persons 16 Years Persons 5 to Persons Under 
Character of Tuberculous Old or Older. 16 Years Old. 5 Years Old.* 
Disease. “Human Bovine “Human Bovine. “Human Bovine ‘ 
Types. Types. Types. Types. Types. Types. 

en ae a ae 278 es 5 a. 
Cervical] Adenitis.......... 10 Es 23 8 6 12 
ET RePMEMNNB LENS dig cic Aes 60 5's 2 us I 13 5 
Generalized with Meningitis i ; ns I te 32 2 
Bones and Joints.......... I ae 10 oka 6 a’ 
pS Re eee I Ap I I 3 


The total number of cases included in the above table is 429, 
of which 398 were found to be associated with the human type 
of tubercle bacillus and 31 with the bovine type; hence, of all the 
cases examined, 7.22 per cent. were found to be due to bovine 
tubercle bacilli. 

The cases of tuberculosis recorded in the above table are the 
same as those recorded in Table No. III., with the addition of 
17 cases not included in Table No. ITI. 


Taste III. 


Table showing the types of tubercle bacilli found by Doctors 
Park, Krumwiede, Anthony and Grund in cases of human tuber- 
culosis in the City of New York, as reported in the Bulletin of 


* Includes 40 cases of fatal tuberculosis in infants, 4 cases or 10% of which were due 
to the bovine type of tubercle bacilli. 
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the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Vol. XXI., No. 229, Baltimore, 
Md., April, 1910. fe . 


Persons 16 Years Persons 5 to Persons Under 
Character of Tuberculous Old or ( Older. 16 Years Old. 5. Years Old, 
Disease. Human Bovine ‘Human Bovine. Human Bovine 
Types. - Types. Types. Types. Types. Types. . 
Pulmonary ioe-<i » ob. tae 277 Be 8 Pe 5 ve 
Cervical Adenitis.......... 9 aa 19 7 5 11 
Generalized 452455 24.55 2 Yecige Se I a 13 “2s 
Generalized with Meningitis a ; oF I I I 
Bones and Joints.......... I a 10 6 e 
Abdominal?” ecigsvstess eee 


The total number of cases included in the above table is 412, 
of which 388 were found to be associated with the human type 
of tubercle bacillus and 24 with the bovine type; hence, of all 
the cases examined, 5.82 per cent. were found to be due to bo- 
vine tubercle bacilli. 

Dr. Welch, of Johns Hopkins University, called attention 
to the fact that the cases of tuberculosis examined by Dr. Park 
and his associates were not cases specially picked to show that 
bovine. types of tubercle bacilli may cause human. tuberculosis. 

The tables show that the percentage of human tuberculosis 
due to the bovine source of infection is much larger than most 
conservative estimates warranted us to believe, and the follow- 
ing discussion of a paper read by Dr. Theobald Smith, at the 
same meeting of the National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis at which Dr. Park read his paper, 
indicates that we cannot say with certainty that the full danger 
to which public health is exposed through the use of food pro- 
ducts from tuberculous cattle is shown by the high percentage 
derivable from the work of Dr. Park and his associates. 

In discussing Dr. Smith’s paper, which dealt with the reac- 
tion curve obtained by growing tubercle bacilli in glycerine- 
bouillon, Dr. Park said that “ro per cent. of the cultures of 


* Includes 40 cases of fatal tuberculosis in infants, 4 cases or 10% of which were due 
to the bovine type of tubercle bacillus. 
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tubercle bacilli he classified as human types in his paper gave 
the bovine reaction curve in glycerine-bouillon.” To explain 
this phenomenon, Dr. Smith said that “the ten per cent. of cul- 
tures in question may represent aberrant forms of bovine tu- 
bercle bacilli that have been altered by retention in the human 
system.” 

I presume that we must not lay too much stress on the ex- 
temporaneous remarks made by investigators when they are 
discussing technical questions which have been unexpectedly 
brought to their attention, otherwise Dr. Smith’s explanation 
should lead us to conclude that he now believes in the trans- 
formability of tubercle bacilli through the influence of environ- 
ment from one type to another type. Apart from this, however, 
since Dr. Smith continues to give the reaction curve in glycerine- 
bouillon great importance as a means for distinguishing be- 
tween human and bovine types of tubercle bacilli, we should not 
overlook the statement made by Dr. Park, or dismiss it lightly 
as having no special significance, because, if ten per cent. of the 
tubercle bacilli classified by him as human types showed the 
bovine reaction curve, and, as he also stated, all the cultures 
classified as bovine showed the bovine reaction curve, we have 
the right to draw one of two conclusions, as follows: Either 
Dr. Park used special care to keep the percentage of cultures 
classified as bovine types down as low as he reasonably could, or 
he found a larger percentage of types of tubercle bacilli that 
should be classified as intermediate or transition forms than his 
paper shows. 

The three tables which have presented, remember, show, 
though less than one per cent. of tuberculosis among adults is 
associated with bovine types of tubercle bacilli, that more than 
one-quarter of all tuberculosis among children ‘under five years 
must be charged to the bovine source of infection; hence, if we 
accept the evidence various investigators have supplied to prove 
that tubercle bacilli are not constant in their types and virulence, 
and bring this to bear on the 10 per cent. of tubercle cultures 
from human twberculosis which Dr. Park classified as human 
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_types, notwithstanding that they gave the bovine reaction curve, 
and keep in mind that the percentage of perfect bovine types of 
tubercle bacilli found in human tuberculous lesions decreases di- 
rectly as the ages of the infected persons increases, we have the 
right to pronounce an indictment against raw milk from tuber- 
culous cows which stamps it as a serious disease producing agent. 

Let us now turn to the fifth paragraph in the advance copy, 
which directs how and where “all the energy of the campaign 
against tuberculosis’ shall be expended, and which absolutely 


ignores the bovine source of infection for children as well a3. 


for adults. 

I specially brought this paragraph to Dr. Park’s attention 
and he specifically denied its conformity with his views. Com- 
pare the repudiated paragraph with the following, which is 


copied verbatim from the résumé in the Bulletin of the Johns 


Hopkins Hospital, which supplied the data for Table III. 

“Tn infants and young children, however, bovine infection 
causes many deaths and deserves that we give serious consid- 
eration to its prevention. This can best be done by safeguard- 
ing the milk and butter supply of young children.” 

This quotation, I have reasons to believe, expresses the con- 
clusion from Dr. Park’s work which he is willing and prepared 
to indorse. 

The spurious paragraph under discussion was widely pub- 
lished in the daily newspapers and also appeared, only slightly 
altered, in the Survey, a journal devoted to social, charitable and 
civic matters, on May 14, IQIo. 


A RESOLUTION. 


During the last meeting of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis six resolutions relative to 
the pasteurization of milk were indorsed. About the first five 
of the resolutions I don’t care to say anything, but the sixth, 
because it seems to have been shaped by the same elements that 
gave the advance copy its objectionable character, requires a 
. little attention. 
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The resolution reads as follows: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this association it has been 
proven, apparently, that a small percentage of the cases of non- 
pulmonary human tuberculosis, especially tuberculosis of the 
lymph nodes in children under five years of age, is due to infec- 
tion by tubercle bacilli of bovine origin. 

I would like to know what the object of the word “ appar- 
ently,” following the words “it has been proven,” is. Is the 
National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis ignorant of the work done by the German Imperial Tu- 
berculosis Commission, the British Commission on Human 
and Animal Tuberculosis and numerous responsible and widely 
recognized independent investigators? Is the word “ appar- 
ently ” either reasonable or serviceable excepting it is designedly 
used to divert attention from one important and_ absolutely 
proven source of tuberculosis, the source most easily controlled? 
Is the life and health of one-quarter of the children under five 
years who contract tuberculosis-of so little consequence that the 
cause of their death and disease can be dismissed with the word — 
“apparently?” Or is the Great National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation of this country taking the position that bovine types of 
tubercle bacilli in human tuberculous lesions show nothing con- 
clusive? Are we to be asked shortly to believe that human types 
of tubercle bacilli can be converted into bovine types in human 
tissues, especially in the tissues of children? 


Let us not forget that honesty, even in a tuberculosis cam- 
paign, is a principle we cannot afford to ignore. 


THE VETERINARY MEDICAL AssocIATION OF NEW JERSEY 
will hold its semi-annual meeting in Newark July 14th and 15th, 
with headquarters at the Achtel-Stella, 842 Broad street, where 
the first day will be devoted to the usual routine business and 
papers. On the second day (July 15th) a clinic will be held at 
Dr. Runge’s hospital, 130 Union street. The latch-string is al- 
ways outside to veterinarians from the neighboring states who 
are always sure of a hearty welcome. 


SURGERY AND THE COUNTRY PRACTITIONER. * 
By C. G. GLeNBERG, CLINTON, ILL. 


—_—_—_- 


When our president and secretary both wrote me and said 


that it was up to me to furnish some part of the program for 


this meeting, I assure you I did not want to, for I had nothing 
of interest to bring you. After I had notified the secretary that 
I would try and had given him my subject, I found that I had 
undertaken a task far greater than I intended. However, I will 
do the best I can and I will treat the subject in a general way, 
so if I do not suggest anything new, I can at least present my 
views on a subject that comes close home to every country prac- 
titioner. 

Surgery means a healing of disease or injury by manual oper- 
ation. These days when we mention surgery, the knife and 
blood are suggested, even though we know what Webster’s defini- 
tion is. 

Considering surgery from every standpoint of the present 
scientific methods, its true definition must be, “ The manipulating 
and adjusting, the applying to, or taking away, from the body 
that which tends to produce a state of health.” 

You can notice at once that such a definition calls for certain 
special qualifications in the make-up of a surgeon. I have classi- 
fied them as follows: 

First, Natural Talents; second Acquired Talent; third, Ma- 
terial Equipment; fourth, Common Sense. 

The first principle required to produce a successful surgeon is 
his natural born talents, such as the steady nerve, inventive ge- 
nius, accurate calculation, quick perception, delicate touch, and 


*Read before the December meeting of the Illinois Veterinary Medical Association. 
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the agile movement of the fingers. These qualities we do not 
all possess, and they cannot be acquired, though they may be 
somewhat developed and improved by practice. 

‘The second principle is acquired talent. No person gifted 
with a perfect natural surgical talent can succeed without a thor- 
ough knowledge of the science of surgery. It is true his natural 
talent may enable him to accomplish some wonderful stunts, but 
without the knowledge acquired through the study of the science, 
he is groping in the dark. What constitutes the acquired talent? 
We might call it the mental equipment. It is not only necessary 
for the surgeon to have all the knowledge that goes to make a 
good general practitioner, but he must have some special training. 
It is essential that he be a thorough anatomist, both theoretically 
and practically. And in morbid anatomy to be able to recognize 
the cause, progress, and final termination. Asepsis and antisepsis 
must be thoroughly comprehended. He must be an adept with 
the use of anesthetics, and also have the practical experience 
which is the only thing that will furnish him the power to skill- 
fully manipulate al! the essential material equipment that goes to 
make up the modern surgeon’s outfit. 

The third principle is the material equipment, which includes 
all the agencies discovered and invented by modern skill and 
science, to assist us in handling our patients, manipulating the 
delicate structures and protecting them from the ravages of in- 
fectious bacteria. No surgeon with abundance of natural and ac- 
quired talent can hope to succeed without a supply of the best 
surgical instruments and appliances obtainable. 

The fourth principle is common sense. It is the qualifying 
element. It is that quality of our being that causes us to handle 
our patients in a practical and careful way. It prevents us from 
being carried to extremes by scientific theorists, or lowering 
ourselves to the methods of the barnyard surgeon. Have you 
ever lost your patient, your customer and confidence in yourself 
by failing to exercise your common sense? I have. 

Common sense keeps us from being too nice or too nasty in 
operating. Let me illustrate. I saw a young graduate trying 
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to disinfect and shave the spot on a horse where he expected to 
insert the trocar, when the animal was wild with pain and dan- 
gerous to be around and in danger of dying from the distention 
of gas. Too nice. Common sense is the balance wheel of all 
our powers, and must be the constant companion of every suc- 
cessful surgeon. 

All that I have said applies to both the city and country sur- 
geon. These qualities enumerated are essential to make a per- 
fect surgeon. Unfortunately a very small per cent. of us are 


perfect especially in the natural qualifications. And another small. 


per cent. of us are totally void of natural surgical talents. 

You see-how this subject leads to specialization in our work 
to obtain the greatest degree of success. I am going to leave 
the specialist out for the present and deal with the great common 
mass which I think will take in ninety per cent. of us. 

But let me say here that I fully believe that the specialist in 
veterinary surgery will find a greater field for his labor as the 
standard of veterinary education advances. 

We as surgeons may be excusable for some lack of natural 
talents, but the perfect mental and material equipment is within 
the possibility of all, and I think should be required of us before 
we set up as qualified surgeons. How can we who are not spe- 
cialists make the greatest success in surgery? Can we in the 
country be as nice and scientific with our operations as we have 
been taught in college? Can we in the barnyard with the wind 
blowing the dust and dirt in all directions, and our assistance 
limited, expect to successfully perform operations that tax the 
ingenuity and skill of the city veterinarian who is favored with 
all the conveniences of a modern hospital? To be successful in 
our surgery is very essential to us as country practitioners. It 
is not only the most remunerative branch of our work, but by it 
we can easily demonstrate our ability compared with that of the 
non-graduate. And we can just as easily bring ourselves into 
disrepute. We may administer medicine in the treatment of 
disease that will cause the death of our patient without exciting 
the suspicion of our client. The many mishaps and unfortunate 
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results that often naturally follow surgical operations are usually 
charged up to the surgeon. You will be cited to the fact that 
Farmer Jones years ago performed that same operation suc- 
cessfully, with nothing but a jack-knife, darning needle and 
waxed thread. I think the time has come when we as profes- 
sional men, educated veterinarians, should not practise surgery 
in the barnyard, as we have done in the past. 

Occasionally we may have conditions favorable in the country 
yard, where we can perform the operation in a thoroughly aseptic 
manner. We will then leave the patient in the care of some per- 
son who knows nothing of the laws of cleanliness, and the result 
of our surgical feat proves a failure. The same case kept under 
the care of a competent person the results would have been quite 
different. It is true we are told of some marvelous operations 
successfully performed by some man who knows nothing of bac- 
teria or disinfectants, and cares less. They forget to tell us of 
the many funerals that have followed in the wake of that same 
man’s surgical career. 

We as professional men cannot afford to take the risk. They 
will forget about our wonderful stunts and advertise our fu- 
nerals. They are justifiable in expecting more of us. It is right 
that they should, for we are not excusable if we have neglected 
the least essential precaution. There are a great many minor op- 
erations that can be performed just as easily one place as an- 
other. There are a few major operations that have to be per- 
formed immediately and on the spot where the animal is found. 
In such cases we have to take the risk, and do the best we can. 
A majority of the surgical cases can be brought to us and left 
for the after treatment. I am fully convinced that every veteri- 
narian who professes to be a surgeon should have as part of his 
equipment a well lighted sanitary operating room, furnished with 
a table that can handle his patients with safety, and with satis- 
faction to himself. The expense of such an outfit can be brought 
within the reach of every practitioner even in the smaller towns. 

The reputation such a place will give will return more than 
its cost in a very few years, saying nothing of the time and en- 
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ergy saved and the quality of work you will be able to do. The 
time is already here when the surgeon not so equipped cannot 
hope to compete with his neighbor who is. Though the animal 
may be taken home for the after treatment, it pays to have your 
patient during the operation where you can do the work with 
credit to the profession and with comfort and satisfaction to 
yourself. It will take but little education to teach the farmer that 
it is economy to pay a few dollars more and leave the patient 
for after treatment, thus adding to your record as a surgeon as 
well] as to your financial gain. . 

It is not my purpose to discuss methods at this time. I want 
in a general way to present some of the essentials in all oper- 
ations. In many cases the ingenuity of the surgeon is taxed to 
the limit. So many cases presented to us in just a little different 
form than we have ever heard described. Proper diagnosis is 
very important at this point. If we know exactly what we have, 
the operation is simplified; but if we are guessing we are almost 
sure to come to grief before we get through. Before deciding 
on an operation our examination should be thorough. If the case 
is one that you cannot fully decide on its true condition, consulta- 
tion should be requested. It may be impossible to secure com- 
petent consultation, so it is up to us to devise methods of our 
own. It may be that our reputation in that neighborhood hangs 
on the issue of that operation. I find it is a good policy to put 
most of the responsibility on the client in these critical cases. A 
full explanation of the nature and dangers of the case before op- 
erating, often saves the surgeon much embarrassment when the 
case reaches the real issue. I have found it quite agreeable to 
make a confident out of my client before entering on the critical 
operations. 

It is some question in my mind how much experimenting we 
should do. - It is not only our own reputation that is at stake, but 
that of the profession in general. If we through lack of expe- 
rience make a failure with some operation that can be success- 
fully performed, we leave the impression in that neighborhood 
that a graduate is no better than the old horse doctor. And it 
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takes some proof to overcome that impression. I believe the 
safe and better plan is to be neighborly and call in assistance on 
these critical cases. I believe if we as country practitioners would 
work together and have more consultations in our work it would 
result in profit in many ways to us and in many cases to the 
farmer. And it might not be out of place to call in a specialist 
to operate for us. The farmer gets the idea that there is some- 
thing lacking in the veterinarian who calls in assistance. It is 
not so with the medical profession; they expect them to need 
help. And there is no reason why the veterinarians should not 
work together as do the M. Ds. 

The use of anzsthetics in veterinary surgery, I believe, is the 
proper thing. Not only from a humane standpoint but as an 
assistance in doing better work. I do not think we should strap 
our poor dumb patients and torture them just because we can. I 
know it is difficult to secure a competent person in the country 
towns to administer the anzsthetic. I believe we should make 
our surgery important enough to pay for calling in our neighbor 
oftener than we do. I would not have us combine to rob the 
poor farmer, but I would have us combine in the interest of our 
patients, and put an end to much of the torture they have to en- 
dure at the hands of our profession. | 
Local anzesthetics can be used with good results in many 
cases at a nominal cost. They will bring great relief to the pa- 
tient and quite an assistance to the operator. 

Antiseptics and cleanliness are very important factors with 
the surgeon operating in the country. It is not enough to use 
an antiseptic, but we should know that the one we are using has 
the properties in sufficient strength to protect the wound from in- 
fectious bacteria. The absolute sterilization of everything inti- 
mately connected with the surgical operation is necessary. The 
hands of the operator are so often neglected after he has secured 
the patient. And when the farmer brings you water for cleans- 
ing purposes, nine out of ten will bring it in a slop bucket, and 
some will even try to force you to use the filthy bucket, as they 
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do not want to spoil a fifteen-cent milk pail with your horrible 
medicine. 

If you must operate in the country, take time to give the 
farmer his first lesson in cleanliness. For if cleanliness is next to 
godliness in our personal lives, it is next to the most essential in 
promoting success in surgery. 

Emergencies.—In making preparation for an operation the 
entire field of possible accidents should be considered. There 
are some things that we consider, but we do not expect them to 
happen. And there may be obscure conditions that will give 
us serious trouble. We may neglect to get ready for such acci- 
dents. You know the unexpected always happens when we have 
been careless with our preparation. It may do for a surgeon 
operating in the hospital to neglect some of these things, when 
he can have an assistant step to a case and be on hand in a few 
seconds with the required material. The surgeon operating in 
the country ten miles or more from the base of supplies has to be 
more careful. With all the care and forethought we then some- 
times find ourselves handicapped in an operation for lack of some 
thing that has been left at the office. 

Preparing the Physical Condition of Our Surgical Subjects. 
—While the preparation of the physical condition of our patients 


may not require as much attention as those of the human sur-. 


geon, there are some cases where a little precaution on our part 
along this line is very essential. A good healthy physique of our 
surgical patients presents a resisting power against bacteria that 
is very desirable and often more effectual than the antiseptic we 
may use. I know when we have made the trip to the country to 
perform some surgery and find the subject is not in the best of 
health, we are tempted to go ahead with the work and take the 
risk. I think the best policy is to charge our client with the trip 
and take time to put our patient in physical condition. 

I will give you a little incident that happened in my expe- 
rience which illustrates the need of physical preparation before 
operating. I went to the country to trephine for a fourth molar 
tooth in the superior maxillary of a four-year- -old colt. I found 
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the animal was running on grass and was as fat as butter. I 
hesitated a little, but finally concluded he could stand the strain 
of the operation. I prepared for the work. Cast the animal and 
performed one of the neatest and quickest operations I have 
ever done. When my patient got on its feet I found it was per- 
spiring very profusely and scarcely able to stand. We moved it 
to a shed, where he went down with a severe case of azoturia 
and died in twenty-four hours. Yes, preparation of the physical 
condition of our surgical patients is often of the most vital im- 
portance. 

The preparation necessary will be accomplished through med- 
icinal treatment, dieting, exercise or rest as the patient’s condition 
demands. The thoughts presented in this rambling paper have 
been suggested to me by my own mistakes and those observed in 
others. 

If I have started a thought in your mind that will bring out 
some discussion, or that will send you home to your field of labor 
with new inspiration and a determination to place the surgical 
part of our profession on a higher and advancing plane, I will be 
well repaid. 


In an account of the annual field day of the Louisiana Sugar 
Planters’ Association at the State Experiment Station, June 9th, 
published in the New Orleans Daily Picayune, of June toth, 
which it states was attended by more than 150 planters from all 
sections of Louisiana, Cuba and Hawaii, we note that an address 
was given by Dr. W. H. Dalrymple, on the eradication of the 
tick pest from the state. Dr. Dalrymple gave his hearers a num- 
ber of statistical facts on money spent, and what it had accom- 
plished, and expressed his hope that the legislature would see fit 
to make an appropriation so that the work could be properly car- 
ried on, and stated that Secretary Wilson had asked for an extra 
appropriation of $100,000 to complete the work. He told the 
members of the association that 138,000 square miles in the 
United States was about the area immune from the tick. He 
also pointed with pride to the fact that Louisiana-raised cattle 
brought 40c. more than other cattle sold in Chicago some months 
ago, which was evidence that Louisiana can produce as fine a 
cattle as any state in the union. 


DIAGNOSING GLANDERS AND bcdisnrtm= F IN 
TRANSIT. * 


TUBERCULIN AND MALLEIN TESTING AT THE MINNESOTA 
TRANSFER BY THE BUREAU. 


By R. H. Harrison, D.V.S., Inspector, B. A. I. St, Paut, Minn. 


Inspection was inaugurated by the Federal Government at 
the Minnesota Transfer, January 2, 1909, for the inspection and 
co-operative testing of animals shipped inter-state, and exported 
to Canada. This was done at the solicitation of the several 
states receiving animals shipped through the “ transfer,’ where 
the several trunk lines distribute their freight to each other’s 
lines, the “transfer ’’ being the clearing house of the ten trunk 
lines which enter St. Paul and Minneapolis. , 

There had been inspection and testing at the transfer for 
several years by certain veterinarians of the Twin Cities, but, 
owing to the difficulties of adjusting the fees and the methods 
of handling the stock, as well as for other reasons, the shippers 
and emigrants complained so bitterly to the transfer company 
and to the state authorities that the management of the transfer 
company discontinued all inspection end testing at this station 
September 1, 1908. Then the state veterinarians, and the secre- 
taries of the Live Stock Sanitary Boards got together and went 
to Washington and petitioned the Bureau to detail an inspector 
for the work necessary. | 

Arrangements were made with the transfer company and 
temporary quarters fitted up for the work. Testing has been 
done in cars, which were switched several times during the test, 


*Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Association 
at St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 12, 1910. 
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and in open pens and alleys. Federal law governing the trans- 
portation of live stock shipped inter-state, declare the carrier, 
4.@., the railroad company liable to a fine if they convey or 
carry animals which are affected with an infectious disease; 
therefore, to protect themselves, the railroad companies, as a 
rule, require the stock to be inspected before loading and a cer- 
tificate given by the local veterinarian. This certificate by law 
should accompany the way-bill, the shipper should have a copy 
in his possession, and a copy should be forwarded be the state 
to which animals are consigned. 

It would seem to be a good business proposition for the 
veterinarians in this state, as well as other states, to acquaint 
themselves with the several laws of the different states so that 
if called upon they may issue a proper certificate or test which 
will be accepted by the states to which animals are destined. 

I feel sure you will all agree that it is unprofessional and 
unbusiness-like and dishonest to charge fees for inspection and 
testing when the state to which the shipment is consigned does 
not require it; and to test cattle for Montana shipments and 
have the emigrant delayed here for a mallein test for his horses 
which is required for their entry into Montana; also to give an 
emigrant a certificate of inspection and assure him that it’ will 
carry him to his destination, when the veterinarian should know 
that if a mallein or tuberculin test is required the shipment is 
held at this point for testing. Again the veterinarians should 
know that local or state certificates for inspection or testing are 
not accepted at the boundry for export shipments to Canada. 

The Canadian government requires a mallein test for horses, 
either at the line, before they are allowed to enter, or a test must 
be made by a veterinary inspector of the B. A. I. or made by 
veterinarians in each state appointed by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture B. A. I., and their chart must be en- 
dotsed by a B. A. I. inspector, also designated by the Bureau 
to so endorse it. 

Also the Canadian Government does not-require a tuberculin 
test for emigrants’ cattle, except carload lots for sale, and 
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thoroughbred stock for sale. Bureau mallein is the only prepara- 
tion recognized by the Canadian Government. These points are 
mentioned for the reason that we are constantly receiving 
mallein and tuberculin test certificates for inter-state and Cana- 
dian shipments, and Montana is the only state that requires a 
mallein test at the present time; and some states do not require 
a tuberculin test. It would seem to be a good business proposi- 
tion for the veterinary profession in this and other states to send 
to the proper authorities and line up to find out what is required 


by the different states, and keep in touch with changes in the | 


_ laws; for the emigrant surely deserves some consideration as he 
pays to have his stock inspected or tested and surely should be 
recompensed accordingly ; so that it will not be necessary to hold 
him at the transfer or elsewhere to complete his inspection or 
test his stock as the law requires. 

THE BurREAU METHOD OF TUBERCULIN AND MALLEIN 
TESTING AT THE TRANSFER.—The animals are unloaded from 
the cars and placed in the stable to remain during the test with- 
out being; moved and as far as is possible this is done early in 
the morning so that they may get quieted before the test begins. 
Feeding and watering is done at regular times in the stable; 
no grain is fed, hay only being furnished; quiet is maintained 
and no dogs are allowed and as few visitors as possible are 
admitted. The test for both horses and cattle begins at 2 P. M., 
continues at 4 and 6 P. M.; the injection given at 8 P. M. and 
the first temperature is taken, ten hours after the injection, at 
6 A. M. and continued every two hours until five tests have been 
made. If an elevation of temperature is found after the fifth 
test or at the twentieth hour, the procedure is continued hourly 
until the temperature is lowered. 

DISPOSITION OF PAssED CATTLE, Horses AND REACTORS.— 
The reacting cattle are condemned and are tagged in the left ear 
with a United States suspect tag with a serial number, and aré 
turned over to the State Live Stock Board for disposal. The 
passed cattle are tagged in the upper edge of the right ear, at the 
junction of the inner and middle third, with a United States 
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Interstate tag, Bureau of Animal Industry, with a serial number. 
A certificate is furnished to accompany the way-bill and triplicate 
forms are issued, one for the shipper, one which is sent to the 
state veterinarian or the secretary of the Live Stock Sanitary 
Board as the case may be, and the original retained and for- 
warded to Washington. 


Reacting horses, mules and asses are likewise turned over to 
the Live Stock Sanitary Board, and horses passed for inter-state 
shipment are certified to in the same manner as cattle. A nota- 
tion is made giving the character and size of swelling, if any, 
occurring at point of injection. The form Q. D. 20 used in the 
certification of mallein tests for Canada, has been alluded to. 


The cuti-teuberculin test of Von Pirquet and the ophthalmic 
test of Wolff-Eisner and Chalmette are shown on some cer- 
tificates furnished, but are not as yet accepted as reliable by any 
state authorities or by the government. 


The quantity or dose of tuberculin used is 2 c.c. for an adult, 
adding 1 c.c for every 500 pounds over goo pounds. Calves are 
given 114 c.c. In using tuberculin the injection is made just in 
front of the shoulder or on the top of the neck; in old bulls, 
where the skin is the thinnest about the shoulder. 


In mallein testing the skin of the neck is cleaned, the hair 
clipped, and a 5 per cent. solution of carbolic acid used to make 
aseptic; the side of the neck not covered by the mane is injected 
so the “ point” of injection will show; consequent plainly, the 
“point ” will not become infected by the debris from the mane. 


Wuart Is CONSIDERED AS A REACTION IN CatTLe.—Dr. A. 
D. Melvin, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, advises: 
“The febrile reaction in tuberculous cattle following the sub- 
cutaneous injection of tuberculin begins from 6 to 10 hours 
after the injection, reaches the maximum 9 to 15 hours after 
the injection, and returns to the normal 18 to 26 hours after 
injection. A rise of two or more degrees Fahrenheit above the 
maximum temperature observed on the previous day should be 
regarded as an indication of tuberculosis.” 
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Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of the Pathological Division of 
the Bureau, in his paper on “ The Tuberculin Test of Cattle for 
Tuberculosis,” gives these valuable suggestions. . 

Eliminate from the test those animals that show tempera- 
ture preliminary to test, which may be caused by advanced 
pregnancy, excitement of oestrum, concurrent diseases as in- 
flammation of lungs, intestines, udder or other parts, retention 
of placenta, indigestion, etc. Heat, ill-ventilated stables, expos- 
ure to draughts, or cold rains, changes in feeding, watering and 
stabling, during the test. . 


In after temperatures a reaction is shown by an elevation of 
2° F. One that does not go above 103.8° F. is not considered 
a reactor but may be viewed with suspicion. 


The temperature reaction shown should have the characteris- 
tic rainbow curve. Suspicious cases in testing with us are classed 
as reactors, as interstate animals cannot be held in quarantine 
for a re-test; very often a careful physical examination helps 
our diagnosis. 

In animals which are suspected of having been tested before 
being shipped and .which are not accompanied by certificate or 
chart, a double or triple dose of tuberculin is injected and the 
temperatures are taken sooner than in the regular test. 

It may be of interest to note the reports of tuberculin testing 
made by the federal government, states and others, with tuber- 
culin furnished by the Bureau of Animal Industry, show that 
from 1893 to 1908, fifteen years, that out of 24,784 reacting 
cattle slaughtered, lesions were found in 24,387; a percentage 
of 98.39. 

In mallein testing a reaction is shown by an elevation of 
temperature, beginning at the eighth or tenth hour after injec- 
tion, and a continued elevation from the tenth to the sixteenth 
hour—2 to 5 degrees. Two degrees is considered sufficient to 
condemn. The swelling at point of injection is characteristic 
in reactions and is described as hard. abrupt, and painful, from 
4 to 10 inches in diameter with corded veins extending prin- 
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cipally downward; this swelling increases from 24 to 72 hours 
and disappears in from 3 to 9 days. Severe lameness is often 
shown, dragging of the foot on the side which has been injected. 

In non-reactions, slight or no swelling follows the injection, 
especially when the neck has been cleaned, the hair clipped, and 
the skin made aseptic and the syringe and the needle are sterile. 

We have tried several methods, but have had better results 
and less swelling by observing cleanliness and letting the swell- 
ing, if any, absolutly alone and cautioning owner to observe the 
same rule. We are cautioned by the bureau to give due con- 
sideration to testing horses affected with pneumonia, pulmonary 
emphysema, bronchitis, lymphadentitis, alveolor _ periostitis, 
caries of the teeth, and melanosis. 

Wuy TESTING AT THE TRANSFER IS More RELIABLE THAN 
WHEN PERFORMED BEFORE ANIMALS ARE SHIPPED.—First— 
Because it is done at regular stated intervals, the animals are 
kept as quiet as possible, and the testors can give their individual 
attention and time to the work. 

Second—“ As there are no fees, honest work can be done?” 

Third—Animals showing too high a preliminary tempera- 
ture are not injected. 

Why the test should be more reliable and trustworthy when 
it is done at origin—temperature shown on preliminary test 
caused by “ carring,”’ change of feed and water, strange stabling, 
can be avoided. We very often find the temperatures shown in 
the preliminary test higher than that which is exhibited after 
the injection. . 

It would seem obvious that a preliminary temperature of 
103° or over, would give no insight to a reaction by the tem- 
perature after the injection, even if it was elevated to a con- 
siderable degree. 

_ If the tales told by the emigrants and shippers are true, in 
the testing of their stock, it would not only make us ashamed 
of the veterinarians who make the test, but would make us very - 
suspicious of all private testing: e. g., fine cattle from an ad- 
joining state, tested and certificate given, show a temperature 
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of 99° flat at three intervals the day before, and 99° flat at 
intervals five times afterwards—same signed by an assistant 
state veterinarian—and others as bad or worse. 

I would give a note of warning to veterinarians, that it is 
essential for them to make honest tests, because there is no 
knowing whether or not a re-test will be applied by the author- 
ities of the state receiving animals, and in the event of a reaction, 
it will simply discredit the practitioner in the eyes of the author- 
ities not only of jis state, but those of the state to which the 
shipment is made; and, in addition, will not only hurt himself 
but the rest of the profession, and discredit the best method 


known of detecting and stamping out this scourge of the animal - 


race, 


THe annual meeting of the Missouri Valley Veterinary 
Association will be held in Omaha, Neb., July 6 and 7, 1910. 

The committee on local arrangements. are busily engaged 
assisting the officers of the association in perfecting plans for a 
large meeting. A pathological exhibit of fresh specimens at the 
packing houses of South Omaha will be a feature this year which 
will take the place of the clinic. The chief of the local branch 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Dr. W. N. Neil, and a com- 
mittee from the Inspectors’ Association are aiding the committee 
on local arrangements in this part of the program. 

The forenoon of the first day will be devoted to routine busi- 
ness and reports of committees. The committees are expected 
to give some valuable information, especially those committees 
on infectious diseases, meat and dairy inspection, together with 
the president’s address. The pathological exhibit will occupy 
all of the afternoon of the first day and the annual banquet the 
evening. 

The entire second day will be deveted to the presentation of 
papers, their discussions and reports of cases. 

The association has close to 500 members, with over go ap- 
plications on file in the office of the secretary. 


THE MICHIGAN STATE BOARD OF VETERINARY EXAMINERS 
will hold its annual meeting at Lansing the second Tuesday in 
August. 


| 


A PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE BACTERIAL FINDINGS 
IN CANINE DISTEMPER. 


By N. S. Ferry, M.D, Research Dept., Parke, Davis Anp Co., 
Detroit, Micw. 


As this is merely a résumé of a paper which will soon appear, 
the history of the disease as well as a review of the literature 
will be reserved until later. 

Canine distemper is a disease characterized according to the 
textbooks as one which generally attacks young animals, and 
runs its course as a catarrhal fever, affecting all the mucous 
membranes of the body and often accompanied with certain 
nervous symptoms and skin eruptions. 

The etiology is still an open question. The number of dif- 
ferent organisms found which were said to produce typical 
symptoms of distemper are nearly as numerous as the investi- 
gators working on the subject. 

During the past two years it has been my privilege to study 


_ and autopsy nearly three hundred dogs suffering from an acute 


infection, the symptoms of which were characteristic of dis- 
temper. During that period I have arrived at some conclusions 
rather opposed to many found in the textbooks on diseases of 
the animal. These conclusions were drawn after watching the 
disease in many of the dogs from the time of exposure to death, 
in being able to post them at any stage of the disease, and ob- 
taining cultures from all the discharges and mucous surfaces. 

I was very fortunate in having at my command an almost 
continuous epidemic, so that the disease was seen in all ages, 
stages and forms. So numerous have been the organisms de- 
scribed as the causative agents of the disease, one is very reluctant 
to come forward championing another; but as the organism to 
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be described has been found by me so constantly, and in pure 
culture so consistently, I feel that this fact should be published, 
giving others the opportunity to confirm, if possible, the findings. 

While studying the symptoms, I was often struck by the fact 
that, contrary to the teachings of most textbooks, all dogs suf- 
fering from the disease, whether of the respiratory, abdominal 
or nervous type, would at some stage of the infection show 
symptoms of respiratory trouble. This led me to study more 
closely the respiratory organs, and it was here I found the 
organism under discussion. — 

Taking the disease in the early stages, I was able in almost 
every case to isolate the organism uncontaminated from the 
smaller bronchi, and often the trachea. Later in the disease I 
could often isolate the organism from the smaller bronchi in 
pure culture, but from larger bronchi and trachea I would almost 
invariably get a contamination with one or more of the pus 
organisms. In the last stages the secondary or terminal infec- 
tions would extend to the lungs, when it would then be more 
difficult and at times impossible to isolate the germs. 

Whether this organism is the cause of distemper remains to 
be proved. Out of 93 autopsies where the organism was iso- 
lated, it was found in pure culture uncontaminated in 71 cases. 
In 15 cases it was isolated from the blood. In 12 cases the or- 
ganism was found contaminated in the smaller bronchi with the 
staphylococcus. In g cases it was found associated with or- 
ganisms other than the staphylococcus. In 2 cases where the 
organism was isolated the exact bacterial findings have been 
lost. In a few cases I have seen the organism in smears from 
the lungs, but was unable to isolate it or grow it. | 

The serum of dogs suffering with the disease has always 
given a positive agglutination with the organism in question, 
while normal dogs used as controls were invariably negative. 
Inoculating young animals with live cultures of this organism 
have produced in several instances a “ symptom complex ” 


similar to distemper. In fact I am positive I have experimentally 


produced the disease by artificial inoculation. With this or- 
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ganism a vaccine has been made, which has given favorable ~ 
results. 

As a result of my autopsy findings, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the eye, nose, skin and nervous symptoms are the 
results of secondary infection, and that death in most cases is 
the result of these secondary invaders. If this be true, the vac- 
cine will have little or no direct effect on them. 

In looking over the literature on canine distemper, I have 
not been able to find a description of an organism similar to this 
one. The characteristic of the organism of Copeman, Galli- 
Valerio, Lignieres, Phisilix, Hewer and others do not corre-’ 
spond with the organism. 


CULTURAI, CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ORGANISM UNDER DIS- 
CUSSION. 


Short, narrow bacillus, usually found single, but often in 
pairs. 

In liquid media may be found at times in long chains or even 
filaments. | 

In bouillon culture grown directly from the dog, the or- 
ganism may be found larger and more oval in form. 

Does not take the ordinary stains as readily as most bac- 
teria. | 

Stains best with Loeffler’s methylene blue with characteristic 
appearance. 

The organism is actively and progressively motile. 


PLAIN AGAR STROKE. 


Twenty-four hours at 37° C.—Moderate growth, filiform 
and slightly raised. Surface moist, glistening and smooth. 
Growth translucent and of sticky consistency. No odor as a 
rule. 

Seventy-two hours—Growth does not tend to spread except 
near bottom of tube in contact with water of condensation. As - 
growth ages it has a tendency to become slimy, but retains its 
other characteristics. . Stale or musty odor at times. 
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PLAIN AGAR STAB. 


Twenty-four hours at 37° C.—Filiform growth better near 
the surface. Surface growth moderate, raised and restricted. 

Forty-eight hours—Growth retains form with surface spread- 
ing slightly. 

Seven days—Surface growth tends to be restricted, although 
some stains spread gradually. Growth is slimy and smooth. 

Thirty days—Characteristics not changed. Growth in- 
creased. 3 

POTATO. 


Twenty-four hours at 37° C.—Growth rather abundant. 
Surface uneven, raised, moist, glistening, and contoured. Con- 
sistency, sticky and of a light tan color. Decided odor of stale 
bread. Medium, slightly darkened. . 


Seventy-two hours—Surface of medium nearly covered with 


growth which has become slimy. 
Forty-eight hours—Growth thicker, with tendency to spread. 
Color darker tan. Medium much darker. | 


LOEFFLER’S BLOOD SERUM. 


Twenty-four hours at 37° C.—Growth is scanty, filiform, 
smooth, moist, glistening and nearly flat. No color. Medium 
not colored nor liquefied. 

Forty-eight hours—Growth has increased slightly. Charac- 
teristics have remained the same. 

Thirty days—No_ special change in growth. Medium 
browned but not liquefied. Water of condensation decidedly 
alkaline. 

GELATIN STAB. 


Twenty-four hours—Filiform growth which is best on top. 
Surface growth restricted. No liquefaction. Medium not 


changed. 
Thirty days—Characteristics remain the same. No lique- 


faction. 
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NUTRIENT BROTH. 


Twenty-four hours at 37° C—No surface growth. Moder- 
ate clouding which is persistent. Compact sediment which is 
_ easily broken up on shaking. Odor rather stale. 

Forty-eight hours—No surface growth. Clouding has in- 
creased. Decided stale odor. 

Seventy-two hours—Cloudiness increased. Sediment rather 
viscid. Odor decidedly stale, which becomes putrefactive at 
times. 

Three weeks—Sediment decidedly viscid. 


KOCH’S BLOOD SERUM. 


Twenty-four hours at 37° C—Growth scanty, filiform, 
smooth, moist, glistening and slightly raised. Growth light tan 
color. Musty odor. Medium not colored not liquefied. 

Forty-eight hours—Growth increased slightly but no other 
change. 

Seventy-two hours—Medium not liquefied. Water of con- 
densation decidedly alkaline. 

_ Three weeks—No change. 


LITMUS MILK. 


Twenty-four hours at 37° C.—No change. 

Seventy-two hours—First appearance of change. Upper 
half-inch of medium has taken a deeper blue color. 

_ Five days—Blue color extending lower into tube. 

Fourteen days—Color entirely disappearing from the bottom 
of the tube. Color at top deeper blue. _ Brownish, slimy sedi- 
ment in bottom of the tube. 

Three weeks—Some stains. The color will have entirely 
_ disappeared from most of the media. 


MILK. 


Twenty-four hours at 37° .C.—No change. 
Seventy-two days—No coagulation, no acid. Sediment 
started to form in bottom of tube. 
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Fourteen days—Color of media light tan. Becomes slightly 
translucent and clouded. Sediment is thick and slimy. Odor 
stale. 


Dextrose bouillon, mannite bouillon, maltose bouillon, saccha- 
rose bouillon, lactose bouillon, glucose bouillon, grown in fer- 
mentation tube 7 days at 37°C. Media in open arm clouded. 
No visible growth in closed arm. No fermentation of gas. 
Media alkaline, not acid. 


USCHINSKY’S SOLUTION, 


Three weeks at 37° C—No growth. 


COHN’S SOLUTION. 


Three weeks at 37° C.—No growth. 


DENHAM’S SOLUTION. 


Seven days at 37° C—Fair growth, with ceding in bottom 
of tube. Test for indol negative. 


COLONIES ON AGAR. 


Twenty-four hours at 37° C.—Very small, round, sometimes 
not much larger than a pin point. Translucent and slightly 
raised. 


Forty-eight hours—About size of a pin head. Round, con- 
vex, smooth, amorphous and translucent. Edge entire. 


_ Seventy-two hours—Colony has grown larger, but charac- 
teristics about the same. Edge may have become undulate. 


Seven days—Colony much thicker; grumost in centre. Edge 
undulate. 


COLONIES ON GELATINE, 


Similar to those on agar. Medium not liquefied. 
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BACTERINS AND VACCINES IN VETERINARY PRACTICE. * 
By Dr. T. B: Rocers, Woopsury, N. J. 


I believe in starting fair. I am here as a representative of a 
commercial house, but if you expect to hear from me any men- 
tion of that house’s products you are mistaken. We do not do 
our business that way. We keep our science and our business 
separate. If we want to advertise our goods we do it through 
the usual and legitimate methods. I am not here to advertise 
or sell anything. 

When I was asked to give this address, the idea came across 
me, in attending a great many veterinary meetings, that the 
biological side during the last few years has been very largely 
dwelt upon. You could shut your eyes and imagine you were 
attending a meeting of bacteriologists. 

I want to say to you in the first place that it is time that the 
practitioner asserted himself, with all due respect to the labor- 
atory man the practitioner is the court of last resort—I can say 
this with the more grace because I am connected with a large 
bacteriological laboratory. Ata meeting of the Gloucester Co., 
N. J., Medical Society, Professor Hobart C. Hare, of Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa., made the assertion “ that 
the jury of last resort, in matters medical, was composed of 
practitioners,” and there is much truth in the assertion. No 
matter what the laboratory findings, if they don’t work out in 
practice. Wilf the laboratory men present pardon me if I spend 
a few minutes in classifing this class of remedies, for they fall 
readily into a useful classification. 

We have then: 1st. True Vaccines: Attenuated cultures of 
living germs. Examples—Small-pox vaccine, anthrax vaccine. 


* Presented at the January meeting of the Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Association. 
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2d. The Bacterins. (Killed cultures of bacteria, the vaccines 
of Wright Bacterins. E«amples—Staphylo-Bacterin, Strepto- 
Bacterin. It seems to me that a better nomenclature for these 
classes would be to call the first class, Bio-vaccines—Living vac- 
cine, and the second Necro vaccines. 

3d. The Antitoxins, whose function is to neutralize toxins 
elaborated by pathogenic germs; their name, too, is somewhat of 
a misnomer, as they probably have the other side action which 
tend to the improvement of the condition of the recipient. E-- 
amples Diphtheria Antitoxin, Tetanus Antitoxin. These — 
agents produce a passive immunity, 7. e., they introduce into the 
blood foreign material which renders the host less susceptible to 
the poison of the germ products they antagonize. It is worthy 
of notice that the bacterins—killed cultures, produce active im- 
munity, 2. e., they stimulate the cells and sera of the host, raise 
the opsonic index and at once increase the phagocytic power of 
the cells, the bactericidal power of the serum, and still further 
prepare the invading germs for destruction by the phagocytes. 

4th. The Toxins. Poison products of the bacteria. Examples 
—Old tuberculin—mallein. At present the use of this class in 
veterinary practice is confined to purposes of diagnosis. They 
produce a three-fold action when injected into patients suffer- 
ing from the invasion of their special germ: 1. A thermic re- 
action; elevation from a standing temperature. 2. A local re- 
action; a characteristic swelling at the point of injection. 3. A 
constitutional reaction; symptoms of illness, anorexia, horripila- 
tion, general malaise. 

I have lately had some interesting experience regarding the 
polyvalency of certain sera. 

Thus it has been shown that the canker of pigeons is amen- 
able to treatment with diphtheria antitoxin, and that diphtheria 
antitoxin possesses immunizing power in equine influenza. It is 
also curative in certain cases of canine distemper. On the other 
hand a veterinarian having charge of a large Philadelphia stable — 
who gives each new horse a dose of tetanus antitoxin, is assured 
that this antitoxin immunizes against the common disorders con- 
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tracted in shipping. And, au contraire, some letters recently 
came to my desk claiming that influenza antitoxin was useful in 
the treatment of tetanus. 

I cannot explain these somewhat curious conditions. A med- 
ical man, at one time interne of a large charitable hospital in- 
forms me that during his term he treated his diphtheria cases 
with potassium chlorate, glycerin and tincture of iron, and his 
whooping cough cases with diphtheria antitoxin. He claims that 
the serum was both palliative and curative in whooping cough. 

I should like to say a word with regard to some recent work 
being done by the Bureau of Animal Industry with regard to 
getting a standard for veterinary antitoxin. It is very desirable 
to have a standard for it, but I wish to call your attention to 
what I think is a mistake in what they wish to do in this regard. 
We have all of us for years been immunizing horses against 
tetanus with an antitoxin that would not probably reach more 
than fifty American units. In our laboratories we have used it 
for ten thousand cases and never had a case of tetanus. I have 
charge of the public service stables of New Jersey, every horse 
which receives an injury of any kind is given at once an im- 
munizing dose of tetanus antitoxin. 

A great many of those horses are in a tetanus district, and 
before that method was instituted many cases occurred. In the 
six years this method has been followed, we have never had a 
death from tetanus and we are giving a serum that did not read 
above fifty American units. Now if the Bureau is going to im- 
pose 1,500 units, it seems to me they are going to ask you to pay 
a great number of times for your protection, and I think the 
science in all your serum treatment is to get them so cheap that 
you can make them of universal use. We have a fixed policy 
wherever we get a wound or whenever we do a surgical opera- 
t tion. We give the antitoxin and put it in the bill, and I think 
! _ the profession should go a little bit slow before accepting that 
arbitrary standard. To-day in Philadelphia we are trying to 
lf demonstrate experimentally in the horse (and it has never been 
done before) the amount of antitoxin that is needed to protect. 
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Another word I should like to say to you in passing. It has 
been a matter of regret to me to notice that in the East a great 
many agricultural experiment stations are establishing small 
laboratories, and a great many of those laboratories are not in 
veterinary charge, and in my country the results are bad. The 
other day I received a letter from a farmer stating that he bought 
300 c.c. of our tuberculin from a druggist, and he was testing his 
own cattle, under instructions he had received from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and disposing of those cattle as he thought fit; 


and he wanted to know how long the tuberculin would keep, 


whether the instructions received in Wisconsin were correct, and 
altogether he was in that frame of mind of every farmer who 
is his own horse doctor. I think when you can get a state labor- 
atory under proper veterinary supervision, it is a good thing; 
but I think the profession should protest against the establish- 
ment of state laboratories under lay control where the veteri- 
narian is crowded out. I am the veterinarian of the State Board 
of Health of New Jersey. I have no control over tuberculosis. 
We have a state tuberculosis commission, purely under lay con- 
trol. It consists of a retired farmer who kills the cattle, the di- 
rector of the State Experiment Station, and a retired M.D.; and 
it results in cattle shipped into the state being tested in such 
wise that the test is a farce. 

With regard to the bacterins, they ~_ come to stay, but I 
sometimes think that the bacterial therapy is in more danger 
from its friends than from its foes. A good consistent enemy, 
laying constantly on one’s flank, like a staunch hound, is often a 
friend in disguise ; he acts the part of Kipling’s yellow dog Dingo, 
(You may remember that the kangaroo desired to be run after, 
and Dingo went on the job, chasing him until the kangaroo de- 
veloped his marvelous hind legs and jumping agility.) Too good 


a friend, however, often gets into trouble by being too enthusiastic 
with new remedies; he often fails to distinguish between “ post — 


9” 


and “ propter hoc.” 
The up-to-date veterinarian will use the staphylo, strepto, and 
pneumo bacterins, and will save many cases he would otherwise 


hoc 
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lose, but he will fit the remedy to the case and will not condemn 
this branch of therapy because he fails occasionally to get results. 
Gentlemen, it is just as well to look the matter squarely in the 
face. : 
_ You may get two cases bacteriologically and clinically similar 
and, getting good results in one case, fail in the other. The 
thinking man will accept these results as the vagaries of an in- 
fant science, and not blame the method. 

With regard to the use of stock vaccines, it has been shown 
that stock cultures of. the gonococcus give better results than 
polyvalent preparations, and I see no good reason why stock 
cultures of polyvalent streptococci and staphylococci should not 
take the place of those made direct from the patient. The ele- 
ment of promptness and convenience comes in play here. 

While on the subject of the treatment of fistulous withers and 
poll evil I can strongly recommend tlfat you pack the cavities 
with a paste made by mixing sqlid chloride of iron, rye flour and 
water. A stiff yellow paste results which becomes darker with 
age and also thinner, sometimes requiring the addition of more 
flour. With time too some others develop, giving the mixture a 
“fruity” odor. Soft lamp wicking impregnated with this mix- 
ture is packed into the wound and left there for 48 hours. Usu- 
ally the slough comes out with the packing, and the remedy does 
not injure living tissue. Finally, remember that the bacterins are 
the best and latest biological remedies in diseases where staphylo- 
cocci and streptococci are in evidence. You can get results with 
them that are unattainable by other means, but you will meet 
occasional failures. It is not necessary to say that the educated 
veterinarian will not disown a remedy because he occasionally 
meets with a failure, the cause of which is beyond his ken. 


Dr. Wits L. BRENTON, second son of Dr. S. Brenton, the 
well-known veterinarian of Detroit, Michigan, was united in 
marriage to Miss Frances A. Hinks, of the same city, at her 
parents’ home on Wednesday evening, June 15, 1910. After a 
vedding trip to Duluth, they will reside in Detroit, where he is 
associated in practice with his father. 


DRAFT HORSE BREEDING IN AMERICA. * 
By E. T. Rosstns, B.S., M.S.A. 


The breeding of draft horses is gradually assuming great im- 
portance in America. Stimulated by the appreciation of prices 
during the last ten years, the business is attracting the attention 


of the most skillful stockmen to a far greater extent than before » 


the panic of the nineties. Prices for draft horses are now higher 
_ than they have ever been before and offer quick and sure returns. 
Horses of acceptable type are certain of a ready sale as soon as 
they reach a workable age. Nothing depends on performance 
further than that they pull true and move freely and straight, so 
the probability of satisfactory returns from every colt matured 
is greater than with any other class of horses. Furthermore, 
accidents are less likely to happen to draft colts than to those of 
more nervous temperament, so that while blemishes are less ob- 
jectionable than on light horses, wire marks and similar dis- 
figurements are also less common. A draft colt from sound 
parental stock has the best of chances to develop into a sound and 
unblemished horse. 

That the business of producing draft horses is to become a 
permanent one in this country admits of no doubt. Auto-trucks 
promise but little competition. Simultaneously with their intro- 
duction, the number of draft horses in the United States has 
steadily increased and prices have mounted to loftier and loftier 
heights. The past season on the Chicago market four-year-old 


geldings weighing near a ton have sold up to $400 and hardened , 


horses of equal quality have brought $100 more. Of course these 
prices have required unusually good individuals, but prices $100 
less look good and have been freely paid, with buyers complain- 
ing that there were not enough of these good kinds. When it is 


*Read before the twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Illinois State Veterinary 
Medical Association. 
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considered that these same horses earned their board at farm 
work from the time they were three-year-olds and subsequently 
paid in work for part of their earlier keep before they finally left 
the farm, it is evident that they made money for their breeders. 
Still many failures have been registered in this business, prin- 
cipally because of the mistakes of inexperienced breeders. 

Probably the most common of these mistakes is the failure to 
feed draft colts liberally enough to support the growth they 
should make. Many 1,300 and 1,400-pound horses are the off- 
spring of ton stallions and big mares, but failed to attain the 
size of their parents because of insufficient nourishment. A draft 
colt attains fully half of its ultimate size during the first year of 
its life. This means that the colt which is to make a ton horse 
must weigh 1,000 to 1,200 pounds by the time it is twelve months 
old. The colt that is scantily fed the first year will grow some- 
what longer than the well-fed colt, but it will never overcome the 
setback from early privations. One of the oldest commission 
men in Chicago, Col. John S. Cooper, recently remarked to me 
that he was satisfied the most common cause of deficient size in 
draft-bred horses was poor feeding during the first winter. It 
has been the experience of the British government that Shire 
horses in India quickly degenerated in size when subjected to the 
scanty pasturage of the East. On our own western ranges, in 
a few favored localities where grazing is the best and alfalfa hay 
is used to tide stock through the winter, horses have been grown 
to a ton in weight without a bite of grain; but in less favored 
localities, where feed is poorer, horses of the same stock mature 
at 1,300 to 1,400 pounds. 

Liberal feeding of draft-bred colts is imperative and the 
sooner breeders recognize this and supply the feed to make big 
growth, the sooner will disappointments diminish in number. 
The idea that a colt should be maintained principally on rough 
feed so as to develop his digestive system has been advanced by 
many breeders as a reason for not pushing their colts. It seems 
more likely that heavy feeding ona nutritious ration would de- 
velop the digestive powers and adapt them most perfectly to the 
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heavy grain feeding that must be practiced with mature draft 
horses at hard work. Certain it is that the draft colt during its 
first year will use to advantage all the oats and bran it will clean 
up readily three times a day. When so fed and allowed free ex- 
ercise it will build up the best of bone and feet and strong vital 
organs while hastening forward to large size and early maturity. 
The French are among the best feeders in the world and that is 
why two-year-old Percherons frequently crowd close to the ton 
mark. ‘The most successful breeders of pure-bred horses in this 
country are those whose settled policy is to push their colts sum- 
mer and winter from the start. They have found that the colts 
_ that show up well as foals are the most likely winners as year- 
lings, two-year-olds and older horses. There are mares and 
stallions in America that have been prize-winners every year from 
foalhood, and now at eight and ten years old are sound and 
clean as a hound’s tooth. 

Two things are especially menacing to the success of draft 
horse breeders—impotence in stallions and abortion in mares— 
and of the two, the latter is the more discouraging. A ready 
remedy which wonderfully increases the foal-getting powers of 
stallions has. been found in common, everyday work. No draft 
stallion is too good to work and when he is put to daily use in 
the harness he gains vigor and vitality while keeping out of 
mischief and commanding regular feed and care. A stallion is 
not a bad animal to work and one that is so handled is far more 
sensible and easily handled at stud duties. With his system in 
good health from the active life throughout the year, his pro- 
creative powers are at the maximum. Percheron stallions do 
regular work in France and they cover twice the mares and are 
surer foal-getters there than here. Here is an example of what 
a working stallion can do. In 1907 the imported Percheron 
stallion Nicolas, owned in Madison Co., Nebraska, made 199 ser- 
vices, which, by the use of the impregnator, mated 262 mares 
and resulted in 213 foals. He is a horse weighing 2,225 pounds 
fat, and 1,925 in hard working condition. He works on the 
farm every day. Other examples might be adduced to show the 
benefit from working draft stallions. ; 
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A more puzzling proposition from a breeder’s standpoint is 
abortion. With all that veterinarians have found out about this 
trouble and all the preventive medicines that have been recom- 
mended, it continues to make tremendous inroads on the prospec- 
tive foal crop from draft mares. Contagious abortion may be re- 
sponsible for some of the blighted hopes of draft horse breeders, | 
but most of the premature delivery of foals seems to be indepen- 
dent of any infection. Some breeders reported last spring that 
they lost all their foals, and every spring pitiful reports of losses 
from this source tell of the uncertainty attending efforts to get a 
crop of foals. Preventive medicines are useless in many cases 
because of the suddenness of the mishap and even when they 
are used they are frequently of no apparent benefit. Something 
more efficient than anything yet known is needed by breeders, for 
aside from the cases where treatment is not begun in time, there 
are still numerous instances where it seems to be of no avail. 

The experience of breeders seems to point to more benefit 
from proper care of draft mares than from medicines. Probably 
in inexperienced hands as much damage is done by medicines as 
would occur without their use. Medicine for a pregnant mare 
must be given with the best of knowledge of its effect and its 
proper use. Proper care of the mare should be a simpler matter, 
provided the best kind of care is known. Unfortunately there is 
some doubt about this and abortions occur under all conditions. 

The best of success in the long run seems to come to those 
who make a practice of working their in-foal draft mares. Mares 
that work every day are more certain to receive regular exercise 
and feed and care than if they are treated in any other way, but 
they must be worked by careful drivers or else foals will be lost 
by strains from handling heavy loads or working in the mud. 
Fortunately in early winter, when mares due to foal in the spring 
must be handled most carefully, the roads throughout the corn 
belt are comparatively good and the work is such that horses 
can be loaded within their capacity. Working mares keep their 
systems in the best of tone and their muscles strong and tense, 
and this not only helps them to foal with ease but favors the 
normal carrying of the fecetus. 
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Idle mares that are kept in the stable under the mistaken idea 
that they are too precious to be allowed the risk of exercise are 
the greatest nuisances of all. Those that run in the pasture every 
day, or even day and night, apparently do themselves injury from 
excessive violent exercise, often over slippery ground, whenever 
the impulse to run and frolic possesses them. Draft mares seem 
to be more subject to injury in this way than light mares and 
steady moderate work in the collar is the best way to prevent it. 
It is a common experience of breeders to have mares that worked 
through the winter carry a larger proportion of foals the full time ~ 
than those that were idle. 

But not all mares can be worked through the winter on farms 
where the bulk of the summer’s crop is put in and tended with 
brood mares. At the present time breeders are more in need of 
advice as to a successful way to handle their mares to prevent 
abortion than of any other thing pertaining to their business. 
Veterinarians need to know more about the trouble than is now 
known in order to give workable advice. A united effort to trace 
the causes of abortion and to discover ways of fortifying the 
draft mare against them should be productive of much ad- 
ditional light on this perplexing question. 

During the season just passed an unprecedented number of 
draft mares and stallions have been distributed among the farms 
of the United States. There has been a widespread movement 
toward the better class of draft breeding stock. Many men are 
now in the possession of their first registered draft horses and 
are likely to lose a large proportion of foals from mistaken ef- 
forts at kindness to their mares. But the American farmer is 
surely destined to become in time a great breeder of draft horses. 
No other result can logically follow from the vast number of 
pedigreed mares recently taken to farms. From an importing 
nation we will become a draft horse producing nation, A timely 
attention to this growing business suggests that especial study be 
given to the conditions affecting the health and breeding pow- 
ers of draft stallions and mares. 
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THE VETERINARIAN AND THE MORAL LIFE. . 


Aw Appress BeForE THE GRADUATING CLASS OF THE CHICAGO VETERINARY 
CoLLeGeE, TuEspay, Aprit 5, 1910. By Rev. JoHN Batcom SuHaw, D.D., 
L.L.D., Pastor, SEcoND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CHIcaco, WITH AN IN- 
TRopuUCcTORY Note By D. ArtHur HucuHes, Ph.D., D.V.M. 


Only the other day I read in one of our papers the report of 
a conversation between a man and his wife that ran something 
like this: 

“Dear, do you remember the night I proposed to you?” 

“Indeed I do. How could I ever forget that?” 

“ And do you recall that after I proposed you sat a whole 
hour and never said a word?” 

gn © ig 

“Well, dear, that was the happiest hour in all my life.” 

To-day, gentlemen, I have no doubt that for many of you, if 
not for all, this is a peculiarly happy night. Especially for those, 
if there be such, who are just getting through by a close shave. 
They are like the little girl, perhaps, who, when the conductor, 
not knowing whether he should collect a fare or not, asked her 
how old she was, replied, “ I’ll pay my fare and keep my statistics 
to myself.” They will take their diploma and say nothing about 
_ grades. I congratulate them. I congratulate you all. It is a 
fine thing to be done with your work and step out into the active 
work of your profession. 

I congratulate the world, too, upon receiving so many pro- 
fessional veterinary surgeons to-night. An old farmer in New 
England fell desperately sick and, despairing of his life, his fam- 
ily urged him to send for a physician. ‘“ No,” said the old man, 
“I want to die a natural death.” How many animals will fail to 
die a natural death when you all get down to work, and it will be 
a good thing. 
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And, still again, I offer my congfatulations to the school from 
whose classrooms you now go forth. If I may judge from your 
appearance, and from a few of your number whom I have come 
to know and admire, you will do your alma mater no dishonor 
out in the world, but n many centers of the country pursue your 
work to her credit and honor. 

Having spoken this word of cordial congratulation, let me 
now give utterance to a word of counsel. Coleridge once asked 
Sidney Smith if he had ever heard him preach, and quick came 
the answer: ‘“‘ Coleridge, I never heard you do anything else.” 
Who could expect a preacher to talk to a graduating class with- 
out doing a little preaching? Here it is then and in few words: 

I. Do what you can, young gentlemen, when out in the world, 
to exalt your profession. It has not been long regarded as such. 
Others have in recent years lifted it to a new level. Keep it 
there. Nay, lift it still higher. To accomplish this, you must.al- 
_ ways do honest work. Be self-respecting. Keep yourselves 
clean. Command the confidence of the people with whom you 
deal. Have the highest ideals for your personal life and for your 
profession. Throw your best effort into your work, and show 
men that it is not a trade but a science. 

II. Undertake to serve the community in which you settle. 
Everybody needs a side interest to keep his life fresh and whole- 
- some and well-balanced. No better pursuit could you adopt out- 
side your profession than civic interest and improvement. Don’t 
train with any but the highest class in the towns where you 
settle. Stand on the-side of right and truth and purity, whatever 
it costs you. You will be the gainer rather than the loser in the 
end by doing so. Never wink at evil or allow yourselves to grow 
indifferent to it. Every man of you ought to plan to be a high- 
minded moral leader wherever you may practice your profession. 

III. Be true to yourselves under all circumstances. There is 
a form of self-seeking most reprehensible and no man should in- 
dulge in it for a moment. When Bliicher came to London after 
the battle of Waterloo, among other sights they took him up to 
the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral that he might look out upon 
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the world’s capital from the best possible vantage ground. When 
he beheld the view, the narrator tells us, he leaned over the rail- 
ing as if he would break it down, and with the blood reddening 
his face, exclaimed, “ Oh, what a place for plunder!” That is 
some men’s only feeling as they look out into life. What can I 
get out of it of gain or reputation or comfort or other personal 
advantage? Now what can I put into it. Stamp any such im- 
pulse out at the start, young gentlemen. Unless you dethrone 
your lower self, it will trouble you all your lifetime. 

But while this form of self-seeking is not to be allowed, there 
is another kind which you must cultivate. Seek the ennoblement 
of self. Be painstaking about your character building. As the 
old adage runs, “ Reputation is what you seem to be; character is 
what you are.” : 

“Bright is the ring of words when the right man rings them; - 
Soft is the fall of songs when the singer sings them. 
Still they are caroled and said, on wings they are carried 
After the singer is dead, and the maker buried.” 

IV. Set yourselves to honor God, personally and profession- 
ally alike. It is too late to apologize for such an injunction as 
that. There are no atheists to-day. No one of any standing 
thinks of denying the existence of his innate religious nature. 
What folly that would involve. If you want to have an opti- 


 mistic, useful, achieving resultant life, you must recognize and 


set yourself to obey the voice of God within. A man with an 
unruly, unheeded conscience is of all men to be pitied. 

These are my ambitions for you men of the class of 1910; 
this the program I hand you to carry forth into the world with 
your diplomas. Would that you might take it and begin at once 
to follow it. 

Shreiner has a legend of a new-born babe whose cradle was 
visited by a bright succession of angels. First came the angel of 
fame saying to the mother who stood hard by, “ If I touch your 
child, all men shall honor him ”’; and next the angel of love, who 
promised upon touching the babe to give him the power to win 
the hearts of all men; then the angel of wealth, of happiness and 
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of health, each making its offer. But the mother waved all of 
these away. Finally, an angel appeared who said: “If I touch 
your babe, he shall have the power to choose the highest ideals 
and to carry them into practice,” and the mother seized the angel, 
crying, “ Touch, Oh touch, my child!” 

Would that one higher than an angel might give you all such 
a benediction to-night as would set your faces toward the highest 
goal and ultimately bring your feet thither. 

| Note.—Dr. John Balcom Shaw is one of the most fluent and 
stirring preachers in Chicago, a city which, like New York, is 


full of eloquent men, who, in Solomon’s words, are “ masters of 


assemblies.” The speech reported here is not given verbatim, yet 
what there is of it is marked by literary flavor; by strong, 
practical, manly sense; by an appeal to the best in the mind 
and in the sensibilities. Above all, by its appreciation of 
the usefulness of the modern veterinarian to the commu- 
nities. The position and power of Dr. Shaw may be better 


understood when it is remembered that he is better reimbursed - 


for his services in this city than are the secretaries in President 
Taft’s cabinet, and that, to-day, he is occupying, as an exchange, 
one of the greatest pulpits in the city of London, the metropolis 
of Great Britain. ] 


The commencement exercises of the Colorado Agricultural 
College were held in the college chapel, Ft. Collins, Col., June 
2, 1910. The degree of Doctor of Veterinary Science was con- 
ferred upon twenty who had completed the veterinary course. 
The following are the names: H. S. Akin, E. H. Aicher, Y. R. 
Balmer, M. R. Blackstock, A. J. Bloomfield, L. A. Brown, 
P. H. Cottrell, V. E. Cram, W. T. Cuthbertson, A. A. Hermann, 
A. H. Hinken, F. D. Hylton, E. A. Meyer, G. McClain, J. C. 
Pace, W. Stewart, R. L. Van Sickle, W. G. Wadleigh, I. M. 
Watts, A. W. Whitehouse, V.S. 


IN renewing his subscription to the Review, Dr. S. H. Gib- 
son, of South Mountain, Ont., Can., says: “I am exceedingly 
pleased with the Revrew, and do not know how anyone would 
attempt to practise veterinary medicine without it.” 


‘* VETERINARY PROFESSION. ’’* 
By G. F. Rennicxs (O.V.D.), SAuK CENTER, MINN. 


While my ‘subject -is not a technical one, I feel that a few 
words from an old practitioner may be of interest to this Asso- 
ciation, especially as they are the result of twenty-four years of 
active practice, in more than one section of this country. With 
this experience, it is needless for me to say that I have met with 
many peculiar conditions, and peculiar men, not only among the 
laity, but among the profession. It is questionable, in my mind, 
if there are more scrapping tools in evidence, or more hammers 
ready to knock and nail a brother’s coffin together than are among 
our profession. Brotherly and professional love among our pro- 
fession is buried under professional jealousy. We are ready to 
condemn a fellow veterinarian without asking ourselves if we can 
do differently. While our view on matters of ethics in many 
cases are dependent largely on our financial condition, we should 
remember that we owe the other veterinarians, the same consid- 
eration that we expect. 

We are all anxious to make as much from our practice as it is 
possible, and in so doing we must not forget honesty and ethics, 
nor the fact that we should work for the interests of our pro- 
fession. 

Some men, however, are always ready to see evil in others, 
anxious to keep the other fellow down in the mud, taking ad- 
vantage of every little thing to undermine or create suspicion. 
This may, perhaps, be due to the man’s nature or because he does 
not properly weigh his words or hasty actions. It is the older 
practitioner who should be required to educate the young man 
or the new-comer entering into this profession in the state. 


*Presented at the January meeting of the Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. 
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All veterinarians locating in Minnesota should, if their 
diploma is shown, be admitted to practice until they can take the 
examination. We know that considerable ill-feeling and petty 
jealousy has been shown such men, and that complaints have 
been made that they were violating the law, and for this reason 
should be barred from practice, until such time as they have 
passed the examination of the State Board of Examiners. 

This is a wrong attitude to take. What can a young man do 
if he is compelled to refrain from practising until the next ex- 


amination? It is not his fault if the Examining Board 


meet only twice a year. In my own case, after settling in Minne- 
_ sota, I. was prosecuted for illegally practising, simply because 
my diploma had been destroyed by fire and a duplicate one had 
not been obtained. The result was that it cost me a large amount 


of money, and the Examining Board, through its secretary, paid 


out a hundred dollars for nothing. The prosecution was the re- 
sult of jealousy on the part of another practitioner. No good 
was accomplished. There are plenty of non-graduates who could 
be prosecuted. 

But, apart from this, let me give the members a little advice. 
Do not expect the other men to do better than ourselves. The 
man who tries to think only good of every brother will not suffer 
from unprofessional acts from others. The young man should 
not sneer at the older competitors, because he does not use all the 
recent medicines or treatments. 

Let them remember that when we began practice we brought 
with us from college the latest treatments, and experience has 
taught us which ones we have the most success with. Let no 
man carry the notion that his knowledge is above all others. 

One man may lack experience in some certain things, yet in 
others he may excel. These meetings are for the good of indi- 
vidual members, and should be attended by all if we would ad- 
vance in knowledge. 

In conclusion, let us do unto others as we would that en 
should do unto us. 


REPORTS OF CASES. 


DISARTICULATION AND DISPLACEMENT OF THE 
PETROUS PORTION OF THE TEMPORAL 
BONE IN A DOG. 


By A. T. Kinstey, M.Sc., D.V.S., Pathologist, Kansas City Veterinary College. 


The following case was an interesting one to those having the 
opportunity to observe the animal while alive, and it was thought 
that possibly a report of the case would be of value and interest 
to others. 

The subject was a male fox terrier dog, about one year of 
age, with a history as follows: On or about the ‘T2th of May the 
dog was observed by the owner to carry its head to the right and 
to continually strike his left ear with his left foot. At the same 
time the left eye was extensively congested and appeared to bulge 
from the orbit. The dog was hyper-sensitive and very irritable. 
The above symptoms became more aggravated and the dog was 
placed in the Kansas City Veterinary College Hospital for treat- 
ment, on the 16th of May, at which time the head was continu- 
ally turned to the right with the nose projecting downward and 
backward. The animal still persisted in striking the left ear with 
his left foot. There was slight inco-ordination of movement, but 
the eye at this time had been relieved of the congestion. A posi- 
tive diagnosis was not made at the time. The animal was care- 
fully studied and on the 18th inst. it was concluded the dog was. 
suffering from the effects of a tumor within the cranial cavity,. 


_ abscess formation or an injury. Inco-ordination became more and 


more marked; finally the dog was unable to rise and could not 
stand without assistance when raised upon his feet. On the 17th 
it was noted that deglutition was difficult, and the 18th the phar- 
nyx was apparently paralyzed, the dog being unable to drink, 
though the muscles of mastication were apparently normal. No 
treatment except small doses of chloral-hydrate was administered. 

The dog died on the evening of the 18th and was autopsied on: 
the morning of the 19th. All internal organs were found normal, 
excepting hypostatic congestion of the left lung. On examina- 
tion of the cranial vault, an extensive extravasation of blood was: 
found on the left side of the inferior cervical region and extend- 
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ing up to and involving the area around the parieto-temporal con- 
duit. From the appearance of the extravasate it had been the 
result of a hemorrhage that had occurred about a week prior to 
this time. On closer inspection it was found that the petrous por- 
tion of the temporal bone was separated from the basilar portion 
of the occipital as well as from the parietal bone, the squamosal 
portion of the temporal bone and from the sphenoid. The 
hemorrhage apparently had been the result of injury to the tem- 


FROM PHOTOGRAPH OF DOG SHOWING TYPICAL ATTITUDE. 


poral vein just within the parieto-temporal conduit. On opening 
the cranial cavity a considerable quantity of blood was found 
laterally and inferiorly to the cerebellum and extending inferiorly 
and surrounding the left crura cerebri. 

By a consideration of symptoms and post-mortem findings it 
was concluded that the cause of the trouble was disarticulation 
and displacement of the petrosal portion of the temporal bone ac- 
companied by injury to the temporal vein. — 


A FEW OF THE INTERNAL PARASITES OF THE 


HORSE AND SHEEP.* 
By Dr. C. C. Stevens, Sandusky, Mich, 


My first case was a four-year-old Western horse. I received . 


a call from a Mr. Stone on the morning of April 23, 1909, and 


found on arrival a horse that had been ailing for about three. 


weeks, but unusually wrong on this morning. And I was puzzled, 


as the symptoms I obtained did not give me conclusive evidence 


upon which I could base a diagnosis. 


* Presented to the Michigan Veterinary Medical Association, January, 1910. 
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_. The symptoms were paleness of mucous membranes with a 
fairly strong pulse (38 to 40); respiration regular. One eyelid 
drooping, also one ear, and patient would stand wherever left on 
releasing hold on halter. The temperature was 105%4°. After I 
finished my examination I told my client I could not make a diag- 
nosis of the case, but that there was some constitutional trouble 
which was causing the extreme rise in temperature. So I ad- 
vised giving nuclein solution in order to reduce the temperature 
through its phagocytic action on the blood, so I added 1 oz. nor- 
mal saline solution to I oz. nuclein and gave intraveneously ; 
turned horse back in stall and went home, a mile, and had only 
arrived when I received a call the horse was dead. I had only 
one way left to vindicate myself, and that was to hold a post 
mortem and trust to luck. 


So my assistant and I went back, and on post mortem found 
a yellow serous fluid in the abdominal cavity and about a quart 
in the thoracic cavity; all other organs normal in appearance. 


On opening the stomach we found about sixty strongylus 
armatus or lumbricoids, in the small intestines about eighty 
more and thirty-eight tape worms, and in large colon thousands 
of worms attached to mucous coat of bowel in clusters like grapes, 
from one-half to two inches long. In the entire alimentary 
tract there was not over one bushel of food. 

My next case was in a seven-months’-old colt, which fortu- 
nately was dead before I arrived, so held post mortem for own- 
er’s benefit (as well as my own). The small intestines were 
completely plugged for six or seven feet, and black, and con- 
tained about ten or twelve quarts of strongylus armatus (lum- 
bricoids), also over eighty tape worms, and the stomach was 
completely filled with the strongylus armatus. 

On May 13, 1908, I received a call to go and see some sick 
lambs, as the owner had lost some twenty the last few days, and 
more were sick. On arrival I found two sick and another had 
just died, so I tried to find out the history and symptoms of the 
case as well as possible. The owner told me all of the lambs were 
“smart as any other lambs up until about five or six hours of 
their death,” and the first symptom was that they seemed to stray 
a short way off by themselves, diarrhoea, loss of appetite, stupor, 
finally lying down in a semi-comatose condition and remaining 
there until death. 

From the above symptoms I could not make a satisfactory 
diagnosis, so I advised killing one of the lambs that was sick, but 
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in the early stage of the sickness, in order to be able to detect 
any lesions in the muscles or any of the internal organs in the 
body. : 

Accordingly I killed a lamb, bled it out completely and 
skinned it, with the view of searching for muscular or skin le- 
sions, but found none. On opening the abdominal cavity I found 
all the internal organs apparently normal, but on rolling the 
viscera out on the ground there seemed to take place a peculiar 
peristaltic action or something similar to it. So I slit a small hole 
in the bowel and out slid a double fold of tape worms that com- 
pletely filled the small intestines, and I removed seven worms 
fifty-three feet long, one twenty-eight feet and several from ten 
inches to four, five and six feet. I placed the whole amount at 
- approximately 425 feet, but I feel sure I could say over 500 feet. 
I also examined the lungs and heart and found nothing unusually 
wrong. 

This post mortem did not convince me that it was tape worm 
that was doing the work of destruction, so I held post mortem 
on one dead a few hours, and found the same results. Then I 
went and held a post mortem on one that died the night before, 
and found it just the same and fully as many worms. 

The pasture the lambs and older sheep had was an old 
meadow, but good feed for sheep; and good pens for the night. 


AN INTERESTING CASE OF DYSTOKIA. 
By Dr. S. G. Brrricx, Fort Worth, Texas. 


I was recently called to a dairy barn near my city and found 
a cow in labor. Owner informed me that the animal had been in 
labor about twenty-four hours. I began getting ready for the 
undesirable operation, as every one around the dairy had ex- 
hausted their strength and knowledge. I had an anterior presen- 
tation, but was unable to deliver foetus, so I decided on embryot- 
omy, which I began first by removing limbs, and removed eight 
well-developed limbs; then removed viscera and then balance of 
foetus. Animal had four ears, two in normal position and two 
small but well-developed ears back on the neck just in front of 
the shoulders. Two extra fore-limbs were attached to point of 
shoulders just in front of normal limbs, both hind limbs being 
attached to the biceps muscles. Young animal was fully devel- 
oped and cow made a good recovery. 
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Editors AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW, New York: 


Following a practice adopted during my first year as secretai y 
of the American Veterinary Medical Association, I am append- 
ing herewith a preliminary outline of the next annual meeting 
and which, as is well. known by this time, convenes in San Fran- 
cisco, September 6th next. 

Headquarters, the Palace Hotel, are » situated at the corner or 
Market and New Montgomery streets, in the heart of the 
business district. The ball room of the same hotel will be 
given over to the association for meeting purposes. This hotel, 
offering many alluring attractions, is especially suitable for the 
occasion. Under normal conditions it has ample accommodations 
for all, but owing to the fact that during the same week there 
occurs in San Francisco a reunion of “‘ native sons of California,” 
We suggest that, to insure suitable rooms, those contemplating 
attending the A. V. M. A. meeting engage their accommoda- 
tions at an early date. Other and excellent hotels are adjacent 
and offer a range of prices within the reach of all. By corre- 
sponding with Dr. R. A. Archibald, chairman of the local Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, details can be worked out and desirable 
reservations secured. 

It is anticipated that the attendance from among the thou- 
sand and more members will be especially large and that, further, 
the registration will be considerably augmented by the attractive 
five-day excursion from Chicago. Not alone, however, will the 
association be at San Francisco in force, but the list of delegates 
from other veterinary organizations is daily becoming more ex- 
tensive, indicating a widespread representation of these official 
and most cordially welcomed visitors. 

To all who can find it feasible to make Chicago an assembling 
point is offered the unusual attraction of a special train, if you 
will but give us your name; we need I00 or as many more as can 
aid in making this feature possible. 

We present the following itinerary: Leaving Chicago on the 
night of August 30 (leaving hour to be announced next month), 
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the Veterinary Special Train will go over the Burlington route 
to St. Paul, skirting the Mississippi River for nearly three hun- 
dred miles, the scenic portion being passed during daylight. From 
St. Paul to San Francisco the journey will be made over the 
Northern and Southern Pacific lines. The route from St. Paul 
will pass through the beautiful Lake Park region of Minnesota; 
the wheat fields and “ Bad Lands” of North Dakota on to the 
Yellowstone River, which is followed for nearly four hundred 
miles. Crossing the State of Montana, the towns of Billings, 
Livingston and Helena are passed to reach the base of the Rockies 
and the scenic canyon of Northern Idaho. Soon the State ot 
Washington is reached and, although throughout this route vary- 
_ ing stops are contemplated, it is at Spokane and Seattle that the 
banner holdups of the trip are planned. 

At the former place the party will be the guests of the Spo- 
kane Chamber of Commerce from 12.00 o’clock noon to 8 o’clock 
p- m., September 2d. During this time the entertainers will ten- 
der the party an interurban trolley ride to Lake Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, where a steamer will be boarded for a trip around this 
beautiful lake. Luncheon will be served on board the boat. 


During the early morning hours of September 3d there will 
be a drive down the west slope of the Cascade mountains, througn 
the Green River Valley, and up to Seattle, where the party will 
be guests of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, including among 
the features a visit to the Government Nayy Yards at Bremerton; 
this, of course, necessitates a sail on Puget Sound. Luncheon 
will be served and the party will be shown the courtesies of the 
city of Seattle. 


On the morning of September 4th the excursionists will pass 
over the Mount Shasta route, said to be the most scenic route in 
all America. Passing through the beautiful Willamette Valley 
with magnificent views of both Mount Hood and Mount Shasta, 
the route will continue down into the wonderful California coun- 
try with one continuous panorama of splendor until reaching 
San Francisco on the morning of the fifth of September. 


Members of this party will find it possible to return east by 
any direct route they desire to select and the Committee on 
Transportation Arrangements, headed by Dr. S. B. Nelson, hope 
that a large number of Eastern veterinarians’ will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to travel through the: Northwestern 
part of the United States. 
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The rates for the excursion are particularly favorable; with 
stop-over privileges good until October 31st for $77.50 from 
Chicago and return. The going Pullman rate will be $17.50, or 
if two occupy one berth, one-half this expense for each indi- 
vidual; return about $14.00. 

Parties starting from Eastern points over Trunk Line or 
Central Passenger Association’s lines will do well to consult 
their local agents before purchasing their tickets, as a slight re- 
duction of the regular round trip price to Chicago will be oper- 


_ ative. The round trip joining the special at Chicago from New 


York, Philadelphia, Boston or Washington, $108.00 to $114.00; 
from Buffalo or Pittsburg, $91.00 to $95.00; from Cincinnati, 
$84.40; from Cleveland, $87.75. Again, this same excursion 
can be participated in by residents of the states of Missouri, 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska or, indeed others, by arranging to join 
the train at St. Paul; and this at little, if any, extra cost.over the 
present favorable schedule of prices for the convention, and 
which, bear in mind, are reduced for all points west of the Mis- 
sissippi river. It will be a grand five-day ride, and all should 
arrange to join. If you contemplate joining the Veterinary 
Special at Chicago or elsewhere, write to Secretary Lyman, P. 
O. Box go1, Hartford, Conn. For information correspond with 
him. in 

A word of what we may look forward to in the way of 
literary entertainment. Many noteworthy contributors have vol- 
unteered to aid in making the features of the meeting attractive 
as well as profitable, not alone to the scientifically inclined veteri- 
narian, the sanitary worker, the research man or the municipal 
inspector, but, likewise, to the general practitioner or surgeon 
will be allotted a share of program pleasures. Dr. Louis A. 


_ Merillat. will open the session especially planned for surgery 


topics by an address, “ The Present Status of Animal Surgery.” 
Kindly undertaking to secure other essayists for the occasion, 
the doctor announces the following contributors for this sur- 
gical session: Dr. George R. White, “ Surgical Restraint ”’; 
Dr. E. L. Quitman an address, “ Hypodermic Anesthesia in 
Domestic Animals”; Dr. James Robertson, “ Veterinary Den- 
tistry ’; ‘ Modern Obstetrics in Animals,” by Dr. J. H-. Blat- 
tenberg and “ Remarks on Lameness in Horses,” by Dr. Joseph 
Hughes. 

The sessions aiming especially to attract the general practi- 
tioners are yet to be completed, but already include such .men 
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and subjects as Dr. J. R. Mitchell, “ Acute Indigestion of the 
Horse”; Dr. H. F. Palmer, “ Nuclein”; Dr. D. B. Clark, 
“ Johne’s Disease”; Drs. S. H. Ward and W. L. Beebe, 
“ Hemorrhagic Septicemia in Sheep”; Dr. M. P. Ravenel, 
“ Anthrax in Swine”; Dr. J. P. Foster, “ Dourine,” and Dr. F. 
F. Brown with title yet to be submitted. 

The research men and scientific investigators can equip their 
store of knowledge by a session offering such topics as “ Parasi- 
tological Investigations and Instruction in Semi-Tropical Re- 
gions,” by Professor W. B. Herms; “ Phagocytosis,” by Dr. B. 
F. Kaupp and Dr. G. H. Glover; “‘ Animal Diseases in the Im- 


perial Valley of California,” by Dr. C. L. Roadhouse, and fur- 


ther contributions by Drs. Stange and Dimock; Dr. J. R. Mohler 
and Dr. J. W. Connaway, titles to be announced later. 

Tuberculosis will have an interesting inning under the aus- 
pices of the Committee on Diseases, and will include besides a 
short committee report a summary of the finding of the Interna- 
tional Tuberculosis Commission now working under the initiative 
of the association, and papers by Drs. S. H. Gilliland and E. S. 
Deubler, ‘ Artificial Immunization of Cattle Against Tubercu- 
losis’; Dr. C. M. Haring, “ Bovine Tuberculosis Investigations 
at the University of California Farm”; Dr. M. H. Reynolds, 
subject to be announced. 

Milk Sanitation, an all-important factor in the professional 
life of the present day veterinarian, maintains a gala of interest- 
ing features and will be spread before the Wednesday evening 
session by the following entertaining speakers: Dr. C. A. Dukes, 
President Alameda County Medical Association; Dr. William F. 
Snow. Secretary State Board of Health; Dr. S. B. Nelson and 
Dr. Charles Keane. 

Death, an unfortunate asset of age, has crept into our lines 
during the past year as never before, and hence it is especially 
fitting that recognition should be made of those who have so loy- 
ally aided the purposes of the association in the past. To this 
end, Dr. W. Horace Hoskins has kindly consented to offer “A 
Nation’s Loss a Profession’s Tribute to Fallen Leaders.” 

Entertainment for the ladies and visitors has not been over- 
looked, space precludes elaboration of this important feature and 
its manifold attractions. Come. Bring your families and let 
them enjoy it. The whole week beginning September 6th will 
be a feast for the mind and body and those that miss this oppor- 
tunity lose a chance of a lifetime. — 


R. P. Lyman, Secretary. 
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Editors AMERICAN VETERINARY REviEw, New York City. 


In view of the prospect of many veterinarians and their fam- 
ilies visiting the Yellowstone National Park either on their way 
to or on their return from the San Francisco meeting, I am 
sending such information as I have been able to secure relative 
to the park trip. 

The park tourist season for 1910 is from June 15th to Sep- 
tember 15th. The transportation companies claim that they can 
not give reduced rates for parties, and therefore my efforts to se- 
cure club reduction rates for our friends availed nothing, the 
companies claiming that the United States Department of In- 
terior regulates their every action, and will not permit them to de- 
viate from their regular advertised prices. 


The three principal transportation companies receiving tour- 
ists from the Northern Pacific Railroad and their time and rates 
are: 


The National Park Transportation Co. Address, Ft. Yellow- 
stone, National Park, Wy. Time for trip, six days from Living- 
ston, and practically five and a half days in the park. Fifty-five 
dollars from Livingston, which includes the hotels, board and 
lodging and transportation. 


The Wylie Permanent Camping Co. Address, Livingston, 
Mont. Time, six days from Gardner. Forty dollars from Gard- 
ner, including board and lodging in tents and transportation. 

The Shaw & Powel Camping Co. Address, Livingston, 
Mont. Time, five and a half days from Gardner. Thirty dollars 
from Gardner, including board and lodging in tents and trans- 
portation. 

By writing to any one of these companies you can obtain liter- 
ature on their particular facilities, which will give fuller ex- 
planation than I can give here. All those contemplating mak- 
ing the park trip with the “ American Veterinary Special” of 
August 24th from Chicago should atrange with the transporta- 
tion company previous to starting. 

In view of the fact that the Yellowstone National Park is the 
most picturesque and wonderful of the earth’s phenomena, and 
that thousands of people from all parts of the world visit there 
each season, it ought to be sufficiently attractive to induce many 
of our people to take the short time necessary for the trip, when 
they can get it, too, at nearly the cost of the park trip by taking 
the “ Special of August 24th.” The park is owned and controlled 
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by the United States Government, soldiers being stationed there 
for the protection of it and the people. The roads are kept as 
smooth as paved streets, even sprinkling wagons are kept in con- 
stant use during the tourist season; however, it is impossible to 
keep down all of the dust, and it is, therefore, recommended that 
tourists take dusters with them, also a heavier coat or wrap for 


use in the evenings. 


Gardner is fifty-four miles from Livingston, and the railroad 


fare for round trip is $3.40. 


I shall be pleased to help arrange for this trip or give any fur- 


ther information. 


Very respectfully, 


A. D. KNowLEs. 


HORSE SHOWS IN toto. 


Culpeper, Va., July 4-5. 

Bayshore, N. Y., July 21-23. 

Long Branch, N. J., July 24- 
2 


29. 

Manassas, Va., July 27-28. 
Orange, Va., August 3-4. 

Sea Girt, N. J., August 4-6. 
Charlottesville, Va., August 9- 


10. 

Narragansett Pier, R. I., Aug- 
ust 12. 

White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., August 12-13. 


Front Royal, Va., August 16. 

Cobourg, Ont., August 16-19. 

Bar Harbor, Me., August 23- 
25. 


Bérryvitte; Va., August 23-25. 


Warrenton, Va., August 31- 
September 1. 

Newport, R. I., September 3-6. 

Rutland, Vt., September 6-9. 

Syracuse, N. Y., September 
12-17. 

Ogdensburg, N. Y., September 
19-23. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Septem- 
ber 28-29. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa., September 
28-30. 

Brockton, Mass., October 4-7. 

Louisville, Ky., October 10-15. 

Atlanta, Ga., October 18-21. 

St. Louis, Mo., October 24-29. 

New York (National), No- 
vember 14-19. 


Dr. C. B. FrepertcKk, Canton, O.. in renewing his subscrip- 


tion to the Review says: 
three dollars ($3.00). 
practitioner.” 


“Dear Sirs—Here’s your money— 
The most profitable asset of the busy 


Secure a berth on the “ American Veterinary Special.”’? Write 
Secretary Lyman now, at his Hartford, Conn., address, P. O. 


Box 901. 


OBITUARY. 
(SRA RING ITS SSA EATS ET SUERS 
FRANCISCO P. BOULANGER, D.V.S. 


Dr. Francisco P. Boulanger died suddenly at his home in 
Hoboken, N. J., June 10, 1910. Dr. Boulanger graduated from 
the New York-American Veterinary College, class of 1907, and 
entered as an assistant in the practice of the late Dr. D. J. Dixon, 
of Hoboken, N. J., where he remained until the spring of 1909, 
when he left to accept a position in the United States Army, 
reporting for duty in the Philippines. On the death of Dr. 
Dixon in September of the same year, he returned to Hoboken 
to take the latter’s practice, which he was conducting up to the 
time of his death. The doctor was twenty-four years of age 
and a widower at the time of his death, his young wife having 
died previously. He is survived by his parents, two brothers and 
a sister. 


CHARLES FALCONER, _V.S. 


Dr. Charles Falconer died at McKeesport, Pa., November 1, 
1909, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, after a protracted illness 
due to cancer of the stomach. He was a native of Kendal, N. Y., 
where he was a school teacher and borough principal for several 
years. He then decided to study veterinary science and entered 
the University of Pennsylvania, where he attended one session; 
then spent the next session at Ontario Veterinary College, where 
he graduated in the spring of 1891. He was a member of the 
Masonic Fraternity, Woodmen of the World, and Pennsylvania 
State Veterinary Medical Association. He always spoke kindly 
of his fellow-men, was genial and generous at all times; was an 
excellent type of the old school of rough and ready practitioners, 
and devoted his entire professional career to his one well-chosen 
locality in Allegheny County, Pa. He was highly respected by 
a large clientele, was a bachelor, and his estate passed to three 
surviving sisters in New York State. 


J. STUART LACOCK, V.M.D. 


Dr. J. Stewart Lacock died at Pittsburgh, Pa., January 6, 
1910, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, after a brief illness 
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due to pneumonia contracted while on a business trip in the 
Northwest. He was a native of Allegheny, Pa., where he grad- 
uated from the high school, and entered the University of Penn- 
sylvania, where he received his veterinary degree in 1895. He 
was a general practitioner and Allegheny City Veterinarian for 
several years. He then moved across the river to Pittsburgh, 
where he erected and conducted large boarding stables and be- 
came interested in large transfer companies and some real estate 
deals. He was an active member of the leading athletic, busi- 
ness, and social clubs, American Veterinary Medical Association, 
and the Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical Association. He 


took an active part in suppressing and eradicating the outbreak — 


of epizootic aptha in Pennsylvania. Dr. Lacock was an agree- 
able and polished gentleman and occupied a good social and pro- 
fessional status in Pennsylvania. He is survived by his parents, 
several brothers and sisters, a widow and four small children. 


OLIVER R. MOYER, D.V.S. 


Dr. Oliver R. Moyer died April 24, 1910, at his home in Des 
Moines, Ia., after an illness of several weeks, due to complica- 
tions which had distressed him for some years. For the past 
three years he had been in the employ of the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry at Des Moines, Iowa, as veterinary inspector, 
and previous to that time practised veterinary medicine at Cedar 
Rapids, and in earlier years in Western Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. Moyer was a graduate of the American Veterinary 
College, class of 1887; a member of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, the Iowa Veterinary Association and sev- 
eral fraternal organizations. His age was 54 years. 


ROBERT KOCH, M.D. — 


Dr. Robert Koch, one of the most eminent bacteriologists of 
the age, died at Baden, Germany, on May 26, at the age of 67 
years. Dr. Koch’s contributions to medical science were numer- 
ous and valuable. His gift to veterinary science and to the 
world in general of tuberculin, is invaluable, and beyond all 
calculation. His death removes from the world a valuable scien- 
tist, whose loss will be keenly felt in the field of investigation. 
A résumé of his life-work and accomplishments will appear in 
our European chronicles in our next issue. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM EXCHANGES. 


ENGLISH REVIEW. 


By Prof. A. Lrautarp, M.D., V.M. 


FRACTURE OF THE Back, Last CERVICAL VERTEBRAE AND 
Front Riss [P. G. Bond].—Rather well bred ride and drive 
mare is in harness, and while walked by the groom one of the 
reins got around the point of the shaft; the animal bolted and 
ran away, knocking with force against a wall and apparently 
turning a complete somersault, when she was then secured and 
walked to her stable, some 500 yards away. She stands fairly 
- well, showing, however, marks of having received severe injuries. 
The right shoulder has had a severe blow and in the chest in 
front there is a deep cup-like depression. She hangs her head 
at times and keeps the right fore leg away from the sternum. 
The fetlock is bent forward, and the hind quarters show signs 
of fractured pelvis. No crepitation could be detected. The next 
morning the animal seems brighter; has laid down during the 
night, and keeps doing it for four or five days. In the night of 
the fifth day she lays down once more, but then is unable to get 
up. The case is hopeless and the mare is destroyed. At the 
autopsy there was found a fracture of the back just behind the 
croup, the last cervical vertebrze was smashed in fifteen pieces, the 
two first ribs on the right side and the first one on the left were 
also fractured. 

Besides the fact that the animal was able to lay down and get 
up for four or five days, it is strange that the mare kept up eating 
and drinking good, defecated and urinated normally, and that her 
temperature never went higher than 102° F.—(Vet. Record.) 


CHLORALOSE AS AN ANAESTHETIC FOR Docs [H. Gray, M. 
R.C.V.S.}—The author writes that it is a very powerful hyp- 
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notic, producing sound sleep in dogs without causing any irrita- 
tion of the stomach or intestines, and having no cumulative or 
disagreeable after effects. Given in anzesthetic doses it abolishes 
sensibility to pain and diminishes or removes the corneal and 
solar reflexes. The pupils and eyelids are contracted. When the 
drug commences acting, the respiration is increased in frequency, 
then gradually diminishes and becomes deeper as in natural sleep. 
There may be some slight choreic movements of the limbs or 
other parts. The temperature is slightly reduced. The anzs- 
thetic sleep may last some hours. The general functions are not 
affected by its administration. It has none of the disadvantages 
of chloral. It may be given by intravenous injection or per 
mouth in the form of mixture, powder, capsule or mixed with 
food. If given per mouth, full anzsthesia is obtained within 
half or three quarters of an hour. As an hypnotic the doses are 
per lb. of the body one-sixth to one-third of a grain; as an anes- 
thetic, one-third to one grain intravenously, and I to 2 grains 
given in food or draught. Cats are more susceptible to its effects 
than dogs. The maximum dose should never go beyond half a 
grain to the lb. of the body-weight. The manifestations are the 
same in both animals. Mr. Gray thinks that as an anesthetic it 
has an advantage over all others, as it is safe and easy to ad- 
minister.—(Vet. Record.) 


INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION IN A DoG with UNusuUAL CLIN- 
1cAL History [E. Wallis Hoare, F.R.C.V.S.|—A medical 
man owns a three-year-old Airedale dog. Up to three weeks ago 
he was in perfect health and then he began to lose condition and 
vomited occasionally. The appetite was capricious and the bow- 
els normal. Careful examination failed to detect any evidence of 
disease in the various organs and he was placed under observa- 
tion. He ate daintily, but drank freely. As the bowels had no 
action, castor oil with five grains of hyd. c. creta was given, and 
enemas added to them so as to obtain a good action. After a few. 
days obstruction had to be relieved with enemas and also again 
with oil and hyd. c. cresta as before. The time fluid feces were 
passed. The animal then became weaker, vomited freely of bile- 
stained fecal material, and died during the night. Autopsy. 
Small intestines enormously distended with fluid ingesta. Duo- 
denum and stomach contained bile-stained fluid. Mucous mem- 
branes yellowish brown in color. Towards the last third of the 
ileum there was two sudden constrictions between which there 
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was a large pouch formed by the intestines and containing two 
stones; one was wedge-shaped and weighing 1 oz. 6 drachms, 
and the other was smaller, The colon contained rather dried 
feces.—(Vet. Record.) 


Aw INTERESTING CAsE [Mr. G. H. Livesey].—This was re- 
ported as that of a dachshound which had gone into a wood 
and on coming back was sick as if he had been eating filth. He 
frequently vomited. When Mr. L. was called, the dog had vom- 
ited a large quantity of pure blood, not mucus tinged with blood, 
and it was supposed that the dog had ruptured some blood ves- 
sel. The next morning he was found dead, having vomited a 
huge quantity of blood. The autopsy revealed a piece of bone 
lodged behind the second rib, right over the aorta. “ The bone 
had evidently been in position for about eight days and caused 
ulceration of the cesophagus, the sharp point having penetrated 
through it and through the aorta.”—(Vet. News.) 


TUBERCULOSIS IN THE Doc [Henry B. Eve, M.R.C.V.S.]. 
—Since considerable time, this retriever has been ailing: and not- 
withstanding that he was carefully nursed by the owner, has not 
improved. He appears weak and in an emaciated condition. He 
can scarcely stand. He is also covered with lice (Tricodectes 
Latus), and besides has tape worm. He manifests great -thirst, 
has excessive diarrhoea, and when micturating is forced to assume 
the position of a bitch, being unable to stand_on one leg. His 
appetite is very capricious. Good nutrition, rich diet, syrup- 
iodid-ferri are prescribed and baths to remove the lice. For a 
few days he seems to improve, but soon has a relapse. He is 
tested with tuberculin with negative results. The injection was 
made in the region of the orbit which become swollen at the 
eyelids with conjunctivitis and lacrymation, but no elevation of 
temperature. The dog died forty-eight hours after. Large tu- 
mor-like growths were found in the spleen, which was itself much 
enlarged. These tumors showed little tendency to caseation. 
Some have a sarcomatous appearance. Lungs have lesions of 
broncho-pneumonia without caseation, and in some parts were in 
a state of atelectasis.—(Vet. Record.) 


DISPLACEMENT OF THE URINARY BLADDER IN A HEIFER ['S. 
J. Notton, M.R.C.V.S.|.—After difficult parturition a small 
Guernsey heifer was unable to rise and strained violently. The 
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afterbirth was expelled, but the straining continued, and a rose- 
red prominence was seen through the labia of the vulva. This 
increased, and outside the vulva had attained half the size of a 
regulation association foot ball. It was the urinary bladder, fill- 
ing the entrance of the vulva, with the os uteri above it and much 
distended by urine. To empty it was quite difficult, yet was done 
by opening the urethra; also turned upon itself, with a finger, 
and when the organ was empty it could be returned into position. 
But few doses of sedative medicine had to be given before it re- 
mained in place, the heifer straining violently for some little time 
and until the sedative effects were produced. For four days after, 
catheter was passed once daily. The heifer recovered without - 
further trouble—(Vet. Journal.) 


Sinus IN Inrerror Maxitiary Bone [E. Wallis Hoare, 
F.R.C.V.S.].—Old farm horse had difficulty in feeding caused by 
a swelling on the lower jaw on the near side, which is increasing 
rapidly. It is hard, painful and shows a fistulous tract which 
permits a probe to enter a large cavity in the bone. The second 
molar tooth of the affected side is missing and the probe passes 
from the fistula within the cavity. By trephining the opening 
of the maxillary is enlarged, the cavity entered and the tooth, 
decayed and black in color, is extracted. After removal of semi- 
masticated ingesta, irrigations were carried out to keep the parts 
cleaned. The horse was unfortunately lost sight of, but he cer- 
tainly did well—(Vet. Journal.) 


GANGRENOUS STOMATITIS AND GASTRITIS IN A DoG—Srun- 
TANEOUS Recovery [Prof. G. Wooldridge, F.R.C.V.S.|.— 
History.—For the three first weeks that he was with his owner 
the dog appeared well, but soon began to vomit. He had fair 
appetite, ate small quantity at a time. Frequently during the day 
would vomit black offensive liquid. He then began to dribble 
black slimy stuff. He had diarrhoea. Took worm medicine 
without passing worms. One day he spat a dirty yellow bit of 
flesh, thin and doubled up. He had difficulty in drinking, appear- 
ing to bite rather than lapping his water. 

Condition When Seen by the Writer—Dog is quite bright, 
thin and rather weak. On opening the mouth it was found that 
he had lost the whole of the free portion of the tongue back to the 
frenum, which explained the difficulty in drinking. The stump 
was healing well. The dog vomited no more and his appetite 
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was improving. Temperature was 102.2° F. Tonic treatment 
with collutorium were prescribed with directions to have the dog 
provided with water in a deep basin, from which he soon learned 
how to suck it. He recovered well.—(Vet. Journal.) 


Prostatic ENLARGEMENT CURED By CASTRATION [Prof. F. 
Hobday, F.R.C.V.S.]—Aged 10 years, this dog suffers with 
very obstinate constipation. He also has a large perineal hernia 
as big as a good size cocoanut. Rectal examination reveals the 
presence of an enlarged prostate, quite as big as a tangerine 
orange, and. painful on pressure. Medical treatment having 
failed to relieve, castration was performed. The prostate became 
atrophied and less than normal size, the pelvic hernia was reduced 
and the constipation disappeared.— (Ibidem. ) 


INTERESTING Ovaro-HystTerectoMy [Same Author].— 
Very valuable Pekingese bitch is very heavy in whelp. She has 
fainting spells, but as she is very near the date of whelping, only 
careful nursing, dieting and judicious use of stimulants were’ 
recommended to keep her going to the day of the expected event. 
Finally she became so very ill that it was imperative to deliver 
her at once. Under anzsthesia of chloroform, ovaro-hysterec- — 
tomy was performed and eight fine puppies removed. Tinct. of 
iodine was used externally as antiseptic. The recovery was un- 
interrupted. The puppies did well with their foster mother for 
five days when they all took cold and died in one night.— 
(Ibidem. ) 


TUBERCULOSIS IN CatcuTtTa [S. N. Mitter, Bengal Vet. Col- 
lege |—-Referring to the presence of bovine tuberculosis in India, 
a concise history is given of four cases that were brought in the 
College Hospital. The first case was sick only one month, and 
at the autopsy lesions were found in the lungs and pleura, the 
lungs being full of tuberculous foci with caseation and calcifica- 
tion. The bronchial glands were also tuberculous. The bacilli 
were abundant in the lesions. Other animals from the same 
herd reacted with tuberculin test, but no clinical signs of the 
disease were present. The second case presented marked symp- 
toms which were confirmed by tuberculin, the temperature rising 
from 101° to 104° F. at the eighteenth hour. The lesions were 
chiefly confined to the serous membranes, lungs, heart and liver. 
Parietal and visceral serous membrane being studded with in- 
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numerable tuberculous nodules. There were some in the lungs, 


the lymphatic glands, the diaphragm and the liver. Bacilli were 
plentiful. The tuberculin used with that animal was at least four 
years old. The third case presented symptoms not indicating 
tuberculosis. There was salivation and diarrhoea. Rinderpest 
was suspected. The animal showed symptoms of pneumonia and 
died in three days. She had lesions of tuberculosis in the lungs, 
bronchial and mediastinal glands. The intestines were con- 
gested. The fourth case was seen shortly before death. When 
it occurred lesions were found in the lungs, with a large number 
of tuberculous abscesses.—(Journ. Comp. Pat. and Therap.) 


MALIGNANT GOITRE IN A DoG—CarcINOMA OF THE THy- 
~ROID GLAND witH METAsTASIS IN THE LuNGs [John Lindsay, 
M.D., and D. McLeod, M.R.C.V.S.|.—Fouryear-old bull dog 
had since three weeks a swelling in the left sub-maxillary region. 
It increased and burst, discharging blood-stained pus. Treated, 
the swelling subsided but returned and again rapidly grew larger. 
The dog is off his food, has great thirst and drinks any quantity 
of water. His appearance is poor; he has twitchings of the 
muscles ; the temperature is 102° F., pulse 80. The face and neck 
‘are cedematous, especially on the right side. There is profuse 
salivation. The throat and teeth are quite healthy. Iod. of potas- 
sium is prescribed internally and iodine liniment externally. 
This treatment was carried out for two weeks. The cedema sub- 
sided and left a distinct tumor, freely movable, on one side of 
the larynx. This was taken for swollen lymphatic glands. Tu- 
berculosis was also suspected. The treatment was continued for 
a few days and then came directions from the owner to operate 
if the conditions indicated it. It proved such that the animal was 
destroyed. The histological examination revealed the nature of 
the lesions, portions of the lungs and of the lobes of the thyroid 
gland, viz., a mixture of sarcomatous and carcinomatous de- 
generation.—(Jbidem. ) 


RUPTURE OF THE SMALL INTESTINES WITH PERFORATIVE 
Peritonitis [E. Wallis Hoare, F.R.C.V.S.|.—This aged mare 
had been in very poor condition, but on receiving patent food in 
addition to her ration, she has much improved. She has had 
many repeated mild attacks of colic. One morning she is found 
breathing quickly with head depressed and nostrils: dilated. She 
strains violently to micturate and purges at intervals; feces very 
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fetid. She has tympanitis; the pulse is quick and weak. The 
mucous membranes are deeply injected. Temperature is up 
102.4° F. The countenance is very anxious. Attempts to pass 
a catheter are difficult and no water can be drawn off. In the 
afternoon she becomes uneasy, lays down and rises, yet shows no 
evidences of great pain. She dies. At post mortem the abdomen 
when open gives escape to rush of fetid gases. Lesions of dif- 
fuse peritonitis are present and a large number of Ascaris Mega- 
locephalus are found, ‘There is a small rupture near the com- 
mencement of the ileum, through which a worm is protruding. 
A small sac had formed in the intestines and the edges of the 
rupture show inflammatory action. Other parasites were found 
in the intestines as well as in the peritoneal cavity. -No evidence 
of enteritis were present.—(Vet. Record.) 


NeEuRECTOMY IN Horses [Malcolm Allan, M.R.C.V.S.|.— 
The author has operated about three horses. Median neurec- 
tomy he finds the most useful in cases of knee splints, contracted 
tendons and sesamoid lameness. Sometimes he has operated on 
both legs at once with good results and never known any com- 
plications to occur. Median and ulnar neurectomy conjointly is 
unsuccessful. Degeneration takes place within one or two 
months. Ulnar neurectomy he has performed for exostosis on 
outside of fetlock and knee. Anterior tibial neurectomy he con- 
siders useless, as the horse never seems to get proper control 
over his legs after. Posterior tibial neurectomy is worth doing 
for spavin, contracted tendons and ringbones.. A percentage get 
sound, some remain lame. Plantar neurectomy is useful for 
ringbones, navicular disease and laminitis, if the soles are not 
dropped. He has seen one neuroma after median neurectomy, 
the only one he has ever observed.—(Vet. Record.) 


FRENCH REVIEW. 


By Prof. A. LrAutarp, M.D., V.M. 


OssIFIED CARDIAC AURICLES IN A Horse [Mr. Roeland |.— 
This is not a rare lesion. The present case was observed in a 
nine-year-old bay horse killed because of glanders. About eight 
or ten days before being killed, he presented two symptoms 
which indicated cardiac lesions, viz., large swelling under the 
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thoracico-abdominal inferior region and a marked venous pulse. 
There was no swelling of the legs. On account of the ugly dis- 
position of the horse, auscultation of the heart was not made. 
The lesion was located on the right auricle. The cavity was 
considerably reduced by almost complete ossification and the 
great thickness of the myocardium, which was quite vascular, 
very hard and compact. Externally it was covered with a thick 
coat of cartilage. The horse had worked well all the time except 
five or ten days before his death—(Rev. de Comp. Pathologic.) 


CAMPHORATED OIL IN THE TREATMENT OF PNEUMONIA IN 
Horse [Mr. Grollet]|_—The author has used it in hypodermic © 
injections with great advantage in infectious pneumonia, when 

heart failure was threatening. In broncho-pneumonia of young 
animals, young dogs principally, it has given good results. The 
doses used were 10, 20, 25 c.c. of oil for horses. The injections 
can be repeated several times during the day. In dogs the dose 
is from half to five c.c.—(Ibidem. ) 


ToRSION OF THE LARGE COLON IN THE Horse [A. Labrousse 
and A. Louis|.—Three-year-old gelding presented the symptoms 
of a mild attack of colic. He received hypodermic injections of 
pilocarpine and walking exercise, with dry frictions on the ab- 
-domen. He is to be seen later. Then the colic has become more 
‘severe, the conjunctive are congested, pulse is small, the tem- . 
perature 39° C. There is tympanitis on the right flank. At the 
rectal exploration it is obsérved that the pelvic curvature of the 
large colon is pushed to the left, pressing in the pelvis and is 
dilated. The third portion of the colon is placed immediately 
above the second and more to the right. The blood vessels of 
the colon are felt gorged with blood. The rectal examination 
permits also to feel the point where the large colon is twisted. 
The bladder is emptied with a catheter, the horse is cast and 
hobbled and his body made to roll as is done for cattle to relieve 
the torsion of the uterus. Half a roll from the left side on his 
back and again until the complete turn is made. One arm in 
the rectum feels that the abdominal cavity has more space, the 
pelvic curvature has resumed its position. A second complete 
turn of the body is executed and the horse allowed to get up. 
He is relieved, has no more colic, passes wind and defecates. A 
second injection of pilocarpine, enemas and ruthargol completed 
the treatment.—(Rec. de Mede. Veter.) 
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PERITONITIS FOLLOWING IMPROPER PUNCTURE OF THE 
RuMEN—CHRONIC INFLAMMATION IN CONNECTIVE TIsSUE— 
OCCLUSION OF THE INTESTINES By ABSCESSES [Pierre Bitard]. 
—Suffering with indigestion, a cow had puncture of the rumen 
performed by the owner, very near the lumbar vertebre and the 
point of the ilium. Not relieved the writer is sent for two days 
after. The animal is standing, moaning when made to move; 
the peristaltic contractions of the rumen are almost absent. Com- 
plete anorexia, no rumination and severe constipation are pres- 
ent. The temperature is 38.2° C., pulse 82. A purgative treat- 
ment is prescribed. Light diet. No improvement. Pilocarpine 
and sulphate of veratrine are then resorted to. Recovery is slow 
to take place. It is accompanied with mild relapse and now and 
then with dull colic. The diet is increased but with it the symp- 
toms become more alarming and finally fearing a fatal termina- 
tion the cow is sent to the butcher. In the carcass there was 
found a thick organization of the connective tissue uniting the 
rumen to the surrounding parts, which required the use of the 
sharp instrument to divide it. Between the sheaths of the omen- 
tum a number of little abscesses, closed, isolated or in clusters. 
They were not in communication with the small intestines nor in 
the peritoneum and contained pus which was of various nature, 
thick, creamy and without odor or again grumelous, or floating 
in a white liquid mass. These abscesses prevented the migration 
of feces through the intestines and would have ultimately caused 

death by putrid infection.— (Prog. Veter.) 


ABSCESSES OF STRANGLES WITH PERFORATION IN THE 
OxrsopHacus [Mr. A. Magneron].—Eight days after being pur- 
chased this yearling filly was taken with strangles. She had 
thick, repeated coughs, soreness of the parotid region, difficult 
_deglutition, pharyngeal discharge, etc. Notwithstanding abor- 
tive treatment the parotid gets the seat of diffused swelling, very 
painful on pressure. The temperature rises to 39.5° C. There 
is now difficulty in the prehension of food, the appetite gives 
away and the nasal discharge becomes abundant and having an 
odor of caries. After two days the parotid abscess is open and 
instead of creamy characteristic pus, there is escape of a semi- 
liquid fluid, mixed with food and having a repulsive odor. The 
animal is offered a pail of water; she drinks, but all the fluid 
comes out through the opening of the abscess. Normal feeding 
being impossible, the animal is sustained for a few days by rectal 
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injections, but she dies after the second day. The parotid gland 
was found necrosed, the parotido-auricularis muscle destroyed, 
and an abundant purulent collection of the guttural pouch with 
an irregular perforation of the cesophagus immediately at its 
origin, were the lesions observed at the autopsy.—( Rev. Veter.) 


PARALYSIS OF THE PENIS FOLLOWED WITH COMPLETE. 
SLOUGH OF THE Corpus CAVERNOSUM [Prof. Coquot|.—This 
occurred in an old horse which was found in his stable, cast and 
riding a flying movable partition, and to rid himself of his posi- 
tion had struggled during the night. When delivered he pre- 
sented a number of superficial wounds of the peritoneum, abra- 
sions of no great importance. Three days later, as he was taken 
out, he had paralysis of the penis, which was hanging swollen 
and cold out of the sheath. Scarifications, cold douches, and 
iodide of potassium internally failed to give any relief and am- 
putation was decided. The operation was performed in the usual 
classical way. Flaps of the slitted urethra after proper dissec- 
tion being secured to the skin, an elastic ligature being applied 
a short distance from the point where the penis was to be ampu- 
tated. Every thing went as usual for some two weeks, the elas- 
tic ligature and the stump of the cut penis sloughing off without 
difficulty, but instead of subsiding, the swelling of the parts re- 
mained and a few days later a small piece of mortified tissue, 
soft and soaked in pus, was found protruding from the stump. 
Taken hold of with forceps and gently pulled out, it came as a 
long greyish ribbon, bifid at its superior extremity, measuring 
about 60 centimeters in length, thicker at its superior border and 
having a semi-circular groove in the entire length of the inferior. 
It was the entire corpus cavernosum with its erectile tissue. 
Above the urethra and parallel to it there was another canal 
formed by the fibrous envelope of the corpus cavernosum. After 
this complication, which requires simple attention, the recovery 
went on without trouble. Prof. Coquot explains the complica- 
tion as the result of thrombosis of the bulbo-cavernous arteries, 
sequel of the original accident received in the stable-—( Rec. de 
Medec. Veter.) 


PECULIAR CASE OF INTESTINAL INVAGINATION [E. Tenier]. 
—This gelding had very violent colic. His pulse is normal, res- 
piration not accelerated, visible mucous membranes not con- 
gested, ears cold, no tympanitis, but the animal has veryeviolent 
spasmodic pains and he throws himself down with great violence. 
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He is constantly shaking his head up and down. Warm injec- 
tions and arecoline are ordered. There is no improvement the 
next day and the symptoms.are about the same, but the animal 
is continuously striking the floor or the walls of his box, with the 
right fore foot and is looking most of the time towards his right 
flank. An intestinal obstruction or a volvulus or a twist of the 
large colon are suspected. Rectal examination is unsatisfactory. 
But pressure upon the large intestines or traction made on it 
give rise to violent expulsive efforts. Large doses of aloes are 
prescribed. After three days purgation takes place. But soon 
the symptoms grow worse and the animal dies. Post mortem.— 
Sero-bloody exudation in the abdomen, accused congestion of 
the cross of the cecum, and when the large colon is cut open, it 
is found obstructed by a mass of dark purplish color, which 
proves to be the free portion of the caecum, which is invaginated 
and completely enclosed in the cavity of the folded colon. By 
its opening of communication with the colon, the cecum had 
inverted itself so as to introduce two-thirds of its dimensions 
into the large colon; the cross of the cecum alone, held by its 
periteneal ligaments was not able to follow the entire process of 
invagination.— (Rec. de Medec. Veter.) 


FIBROMA OF THE VAGINA IN A COW—INJECTION OF RESOR- 
cINE—Recovery [Mr. G. Patard|.—-Four-year Normandy cow 
is reported as having a mild vaginal prolapsus. Examination 
through the vulva reveals the presence of a hard, very large mass 
which is attached on the right side of the vaginal wall. It pro- 
trudes from the vulva and interferes with micturition. The cow 
is secured, after dissection made carefully of the peduncle; the 
growth is removed with the ecraseur. Quite a large hemorrhage 
follows which is stopped by packing and suture of the vulva. 


These were removed after twenty-four hours; the animal has 


another hemorrhage; Resorcine I to 100 is given in injection; 
the expulsive efforts are gone and hemorrhage does not return. 
These injections were kept up for a few days. Complete cicatri- 
zation followed. The tumor was a fibroma and weighed 1 kilog. 
750 grammes.—(Jbidem.) 


PHALANGEAL OSTEITIS COMPLICATED WITH OSTEITIS FROM 
Laminitis [Mr. G. Morel, Army Veter.].—This is the record of 
a case where the lesions of both affections were found. A six- 
year-old.mare, rather well bred, had a slight lameness of the right 
fore leg. She also had an abscess at the poll. The off fore foot 
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is slightly warm, and the sole is tender all over. The mare has 
always exhibited hesitancy in putting weight on her fore feet; 
she steps on the toe, principally, on hard ground. Osteitis of the 
phalanx is diagnosed. The mare is treated accordingly. The 
abscess is soon cured. . But the lameness remains the same and 
one morning the symptoms of laminitis leave no doubt as to her 
condition. Bleeding, pilocarpine, tartar emetic, antifebrine and 
baths do not save her from chronic lesions and the mare is sold. . 

Condition of the Os Pedis after Boiling—The anterior face 
of the bone is covered with long crests running from up to down- 
wards. The plantar notches are transformed in foramina, the 
basilar processes extend over the articular surfaces and the re- 
trossals beyond the end of the preplantar fissure. The anterior 
border is soft and brittle, the vascular openings are very large 
and the bony substance is much rarefied. The spongy tissue is 
ecchymotic. There are marks of severe rarefying osteitis.— 
(Rev. Gen. & Med. Vet.) 


INDIGESTION WITH OVERLOADING—GASTROTOMY BY FREE 
INCISION MADE WHEN THE ANIMAL Is IN Extremis [Mr. P. 
Bitard|.—Fine draught steer has indigestion with an overloaded 
rumen, and notwithstanding two punctures of the rumen made 
by the owner, the animal is threatened with suffocation. He 
drops down almost breathing his last. With a straight bistouri 
a free incision is made by the writer, and although 7 or 8 centi- 
meters long, it is insufficient to allow the escape of the ferment- 
ing food contained in the rumen. It has to be enlarged 10 centi- 
meters more and then the rumen can be cleared of an enormous 
quantity of its contents. Repeated tractions of the tongue, cold 
applications on the head, threatening asphyxia is avoided and the 
animal slowly seems to return to life, helped with alcoholic 
drenches. When after waiting an hour the prospects are 
brighter, the author proceeded to suturing the wound, a not very 
easy task, as on account of the bad position in which the animal 
was when the incision was made, the edges of the various layers 
of the rumen muscles and skin did not correspond very well. 
However, the sutures were applied involving the three coats, a 
thread ribbon aseptized with peroxide being used. Stimulating 
drenches of wine or alcohol were kept up. External disinfection 
was made with peroxide. An abscess by subcutaneous infiltration 
and a fistulous wound remaining for a while were the only events 
of the recovery, which required several months to be complete. 


(Prog. Veter.) 
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SOCIETY OF. THE ALUMNI OF THE ‘SCHOOL OF 
VETERINARY MEDICINE, UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


as annual reunion for 1910 was held June 15th. The fore- 


moon witnessed the culmination of the three years’ course at 


the alma mater for the class of 1910. They, 35 in number, re- 
ceived their diplomas at the hands of Provost Harrison in the 
American Academy of Music and then listened to an oration by 
the Secretary of State, Hon. Philander C. Knox. 

In the afternoon, the alumni both young and old, gathered 
on the pleasantly situated grounds of the H. K. Mulford Vac- 
cine and Antitoxine Farm at Glenolden, where the yearly con- 
test in field sports took place. The baseball game between the 
alumni and the graduating class was won by the former by a 
score of 10 to 5. The fat man’s race was run in three heats, the 
first being won by John R. Mohler, the second by A. D. Gold- 
hait, and the final by A. D. Goldhaft. The 100 yards dash was 
easily captured by the deer-footed G. M. Graybill, while the 
supple J. H. Engle excelled in the broad jump. J. F. McDon- 
ough won the quarter-mile run. All victors, including the mem- 
bers of the winning baseball team, were given valuable souvenir 
prizes for their achievements at the evening entertainmnt. 

A short visit was paid to the antitoxine laboratory under the 
guidance of the director, Dr. Parke Hitchins, who as well as the 
other members of the firm showed unlimited kindness and facili- 
tated in every way the plans for the enjoyment of the after- 
noon. 

At 7 p. m. supper was served at the Veterinary Department, 
and the business meeting of the society was taken up at 8.15. 
President Charles L. Colton called the meeting to order in 
“Leonard Pearson Hall.’ The roll call was dispensed with and 


' the minutes of the previous meeting (June 15, 1909) were  txad 


and approved. 
545 
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Dr. John W. Adams offered the following resolution which 

was unanimously adopted: 
_ Mr. President—During the past year we have suffered an 
unexpected and-almost irreparable loss in the death of our late 
fellow alumnus and colleague, Leonard Pearson, Bachelor of 
Science, Cornell University, 1888; Doctor of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, University of Pennsylvania, 1890; Doctor of Medicine 
Causa Honoris, University of Pennsylvania, 1908; Professor of 
Principles and Practice of Comparative Medicine and Dean of 
the Veterinary School, University of Pennsylvania; Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania State Livestock Sanitary Board; State 
Veterinarian of Pennsylvania, occupying with marked distinc- 
tion at various times during his all too short career, nearly every 
position of leadership and trust in the gift of his fellow co-labor- 
ers, in the zenith of his life with honor and opportunity of greater 
accomplishments crowding thick upon him, he has been taken 
from us. He has left enduring monuments of his wisdom and 
untiring energy in this our own veteririary school which he loved 
so dearly; in the magnificently organized Pennsylvania system 
of veterinary control, and more enduring and of vastly greater 
import, he has lived his strong, pure, hopeful, wholesome, help- 
ful, inspiring life in our midst and impressed his splendid person- 
ality upon all who knew him intimately. 

The society does hereby gratefully acknowledge its great in- 
debtedness and its profound sorrow and records this slight trib- 
ute to our late brother, Leonard Pearson. 

E. M. Michener, chairman of the Pearson Memorial Com- 
mittee, reported that the committee had had several meetings in 
reference to organizing and planning the form of memorial that 
would be most suitable to perpetuate the memory of Dr. Leonard 
Pearson. This committee was appointed last fall by President 
Colton and is composed of twelve members, seven of whom are 
alumni and five are members of the profession in Pennsylvania. 
He stated that-it had been considered advisable to solicit contri- 
butions from all who had been friends of Dr. Pearson and in- 
terested in his work, and for this reason the above additions to 
the committee were made. 

At first the committee had difficulty in deciding the nature 
and scope of the memorial. At the time the first circular letter 
was mailed, this point had not been determined. After consid-_ 
ering the subject carefully and weighing all suggestions, the 
committee decided to recommend that an oil painting of Dr. 
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Pearson should be obtained and that a memorial tablet should be 
erected to his memory. From the contributions received it was 
soon evident that considerably more money would be raised than 
could be used for the portrait and tablet. It was then decided 
to donate the surplus to the library in which Dr. Pearson had 
been so much interested. 

The most satisfactory plan appears to be to consider such 
contributions as an endowment fund for a portion of the library 
to be known as “ The Leonard Pearson Memorial Library.” 
The income derived from the investment of this fund is to be 
used in the purchase of books and periodicals from year to year, 
and by this means to keep the library replete with all that is’ 


- newest in veterinary literature, and thus perpetuate the memory 


of our great alumnus in a form that shall be always fresh and 
progressive. By this plan the Leonard Pearson Memorial Li- 
brary Fund will remain open for all time to receive contributions 
from any source. 

Contributions have been received from sixty sources in 
amounts ranging from two to one hundred dollars each. The 


_total amount received and pledged so far is $700. There are 


over 400 living graduates of the Department of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, in practice at the present 
time. Only about forty of this number have contributed. Many 
others have promised subscriptions and have shown an interest 
in the matter, but have been waiting till it was determined in 
what way the money was to be spent and for what purpose. It 
is believed that a high percentage of our alumni will contribute 
to his fund now that the plan has been definitely outlined. 

It is the intention of this committee to canvass the medical 
profession, agriculturists and all who may feel. an interest in 
this matter for contributions, and it is hoped that several thou- 
sand dollars may be raised for the Leonard Pearson Memoria! 
Library. | 

Dr. Michener’s report was discussed at considerable length 
by many of the members. A motion was made, seconded, and 
regularly adopted to follow fully the recommendations of the 
committee. | 

The painting will cost about $500. Mrs. Elsa Koenig Nitz- 
sche has been selected to paint the portrait. Mrs. Nitzsche is a 
sister of Dr. August Koenig, class 1893. Her paintings have al- 
ready attracted much favorable comment in this country and 
abroad. Some of her portraits decorate the halls in other depart- 
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ments of the university. Mrs. Nitzsche was personally ac- 
quainted with Dr. Pearson, and we feel fortunate in having 
one so competent to do the work. 

Carl W. Gay, acting in the absence of the dean, Louis A. 
Klein, who is abroad at the present time, stated that he had re- 
ceived authority from the Board of Trustees to name what has 
previously been called “ Alumni Hall,’ the “ Leonard Pearson 
Hall.” Dr. Gay emphasized the power that Dr. Pearson pos- 
sessed of attracting persons to him, and especially in getting 
men together for mutual benefit. He spoke of the many pleas- 
ant meetings that he had anticipated and the details that he had 
so carefully planned in the construction of this beautiful hall. — 

J. D. Cecil, on behalf of the graduating class, presented a 
tablet to the memory of Dr. Pearson. This is the last class to 
which he gave personal instruction. The tablet is to be placed 
in “ Leonard Pearson Hall” with the one donated by the class 
of 1909 to the memory of Claude Bourgelat. 

Owing to the non-appointment of a committee on Necrology, 
the president reported the death during the year of the follow- 
ing alumni: Leonard Pearson, ’90; J. Stewart Lacock, ’95; J. 
M. Lawrence, ’08; J. B. Taylor, ’00; J. W. Thomas, ’09; Charles 
M. Cullen, ’87; A. H. Wallace, ’97; A. C. Walls, ’93; C. J. 
Woodruff, ’03; J. O. Forsythe, ’93, and Alexander Mecray, ’o8. 

The secretary was instructed to formulate messages of sym- 
pathy from the society and to forward the same to the relatives 
of the deceased members. 

The Library Committee reported, through Dr. Harper, the 
chairman, that about two years ago, at the request of the so- 
ciety, circulars were sent to the alumni soliciting subscription in 
behalf of the library. At the 1909 annual meeting he reported 
the receipt of $182.50 less expenses. Since that date by ap- 
proaching the alumni through a selected member of each class 
he had received $57, thus making the total alumni subscription 
for library purpose $287.50. 

In view of the general effort to be made on behalf of the 
‘library under the plan formulated by the “Leonard Pearson 
Memorial Library Committee,” it was deemed unwise to have 
more than one financial appeal addressed to the alumni for li- 
brary funds, therefore the library committee was thanked for 
its services and discharged. 

The plan proposed for reorganization of the Society of the 
University of Pennsylvania from the general Alumni Society 
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was on motion referred to the executive committee for consid- 
eration and to report at the next annual meeting. 

J. N. Rosenberger, class 1910, briefly reviewed the methods 
that have been adopted by the undergraduate society. The 
Veterinary Medical Society of the University of Pennsylvania, 
to stimulate an interest in its members to take an active interest 
in its welfare. The plan has worked well. It required that each 
member of the society of the senior class should present a paper 
which had to meet with the approval of the executive committee 
before he was entitled to the certificate of active membership. 
As a result thirty members of the graduating class had received 
the customary certificate of the society. 

The following resolutions were adopted and ordered to be 
spread on the minutes and a copy forwarded to Dr. S. H. Gilli- 
land and Dr. Louis A. Klein: 

1. The Society of the Alumni of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine of the University of Pennsylvania hereby conveys to 
Dr. S. H. Gilliland its congratulation on his appointment to the 
position of State Veterinarian of Pennsylvania and assures him 
of its loyal support and confidence in the work to which he has 


g been called. 


2. The Society of the Alumni of the School of Veterinary - 
Medicine of the University of Pennsylvania wishes in this reso- 
lution to offer to its fellow alumnus, Dr. Louis A. Klein, its 
warm congratulations on his appointment as dean of the school 
and to assure him of its willingness to co-operate in every pos- 
sible way to further the establishment of the school and to pro- 
mote its interests and influence. 

A copy of the 1910 Record was presented to the society by 
H. Preston Hoskins, chairman of the Record Committee, and 
was received by S. J. J. Harger to whom it is dedicated. 

The election of officers for 1910 and Igi1 resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Robert J. Formad, 1888; Vice-President, Ed- 
gar W. Powell, 1900; Historian, S. J. J. Harger, 1887; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, B. M. Underhill, 1895; Executive Commit- 
tee, J. W. Adams, 1892; Charles Williams, 1887, and J. N. 
Rosenberger, IIo. 

After the adjournment of the business meeting, the society 
spent an enjoyable meeting singing old and new college songs 
and indulging in the usual exchanges of experiences and remin- 
iscences. 


S. Lockett, Secretary. 
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VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
YORK CITY. 


The regular meeting of this association was held at the Berns 
Veterinary Hospital, 74 Adams street, Brooklyn, on Wednesday, 
June I at 2 p. m., with the president, Dr. E. B. Ackerman, in the 
chair. There were twenty-five members and visitors present. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 
After some other routine business had been transacted, the mem- 
bers adjourned to the operating room where a fine clinic was 
held. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Geo. H. Berns and other mem- 
bers of the association, a number of cases were presented for 
diagnosis and operation. Among the interesting cases offered 
were the following: Case of azoturia presented by Dr. Berns; 
usual history. Treatment: Extraction of six quarts of blood 
from jugular, intravenous injections of four quarts normal saline 
solution, purgative of aloes. This case was able to get up with- 
out assistance on second day and recovery was confidently as- 
sured. 

Second Case.—Mule presented by Dr. Berns. History: Feb- 
ruary 12th operated upon for bad quittor; no improvement in 
lameness for one month. Again placed on operating table and 
found to be suffering from badly infected varicular burs; after 
second operation animal made speedy recovery, and at this time 
is working daily without lameness. 

Third Case.—Large grey gelding presented by Dr. Berns. 
History: On February 3d horse fell on street and could not get 
up. Removed to hospital in ambulance. Put in slings. Could 
stand properly, but when made to move forward fetlock of right 
hind leg became flexed and leg dragged forward. When made to 
back, entire leg seemed stiff. The case at first appeared like pa- 
tella luxation, but no alteration could be noticed there. Diag- 
nosis made of paralysis of exterior pedis muscle. The leg from 
hoof to hock was placed in plaster of paris bandage to keep limb 
fixed; allowed to stay for five weeks. When removed animal — 
showed great improvement. This case was of much interest to — 
many of those present, and Dr. Berns said that in his long prac- 
tice he had seen but three cases like it. 

Fourth Case.—Gelding operated upon for paraphymosis by — 
Dr. Darke about a year ago. Operation consisted of removal — 
of eighteen inches of indurated tissue, including the prepuce. — 
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Penis was then sutured to fascia of sheath. The penis was car- 
ried well up within the sheath and operation was highly suc- 
cessful. 

Fifth Case.—Bay horse presented by Dr. Ackerman. His- 
tory: Reported to local Board of Health as a suspicious case of 
glanders; nasal discharge, no reaction from mallein, agglutina- 
tion not yet heard from. History of pneumonia in early part of 
February, but for two months temperature had fluctuated be- 
tween 101 and 103; unthrifty appearance; brachial lymphatic 
corded, slight induration of sub-maxillary region, nasal discharge 
not characteristic of glanders. A vote was taken and the opinion 
of most of the members was that it was a case of glanders. The 
autopsy of this animal will be awaited with interest. 

Sixth Case-——Black gelding presented’ by Dr. Darke. showed . 
thickening of septum nasi, with nasal polyps and granular growth 
covering septum. 

Seventh Case.—Presented by Dr. Berns; showed a gelding 
with numerous and large polyps in nasal fossz. 

Eighth Case—Bay gelding presented by Dr. Cochran, with 
diseased second lower molar and fistulous opening through the 
inferior maxilla. Advised trephine and extraction of tooth and 
curetting of fistular tracts. 

Ninth Case.—Bay gelding presented by Dr. Bouis Griessman ; 
ambulance horse with high spavin of right hock, lame for one 
year; repeated blistering afforded temporary relief. Cunean 
tenotomy recommended. 

Tenth Case.—Horse presented by Dr. Berns for quittor oper- 
ation; animal secured on operating table; anzesthetics, chloral and 
cocaine locally. Operation technique being a modification of 
Bayer and Fricke. Dr. Ray Glannett operated, assisted by Dr. 


- Berns, and the work was performed in a neat and skillful manner. 


Only one incision was made through the coronary band and this 
at the bulb of the heel. This method obviates possibility of quar- 
ter-crack. | 

Opportunity for discussion was given as each case was pre- 
sented and the first clinic of this association was declared a suc- 
cess. 

Dr. John A. McLaughlin, of Providence, R. I. , gave a demon- 
stration of administration of ether, using an apparatus of his own 
invention. This was an interesting event, the patient, a dog, be- 
coming anzesthetized in a very short time and without the usual 
struggles. 
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Dr. F. C. Grenside moved a vote of thanks to Dr. Berns for 
the use of his hospital and for material presented, and to all other 
members who contributed to the program by contribution of 
cases. This was promptly seconded and carried. 

The meeting adjourned at 6 p. m. 


W. Rew Brarr, Secretary. 


VIRGINIA STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. ; 


The seventeenth annual convention of this association was 
held in Murphy’s Hotel, Richmond, Va., January 14, 1910. The 
roll call showed a larger attendance than ever before in its his- 
tory. The enthusiasm of the members was noticeable from the 
very first meeting, and it was quite evident they came with the 
full determination of making this the best meeting ever held. 
They did it, too. I think there was not a man present who did 
not voice that sentiment to his comrades before saying good-bye. 

Our annual meeting is the designated time for election of of- 
ficers, so this constituted the first feature of business. All of the 
old officers were re-elected, as follows: 

President—Dr. S. C. Neff, Staunton, Va. 

First Vice-President—Dr. J. G. Ferneyhough, Burkeville, Va. 

Second Vice-President—Dr. Chas. McCullough, Howards- 
ville, Va. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Dr. W. G. Chrisman, Raleigh, N. C. 

Board of Censors—Dr. S. C. Neff, Dr. J. G. Ferneyhough, 
Dr. Chas. McCullough Dr. W. G. Chrisman, Dr. H. Bannister, 
Dr. H. S. Willis, Dr. W. T. Gilchrist, Dr. R. R. Clark. 

Examining Board—Dr. S. C. Neff, President; Dr. H. Ban- 
nister, Secretary-Treasurer, Roanoke, Va.; Dr. Thomas Frasier, 
Richmond, Va.; Dr. H. S. Willis, Rappadan, Va.; Dr. J. G. 
Ferneyhough, Burkeville, Va. 


The literary program consisted of several splendid essays, ad- 
dresses and reports on interesting cases. Dr. Chas. McCullough, 
formerly of the Agricultural College or V. P. I., also State Vet- 
erinarian, gave a splendid essay on “ Comparative Study of 
Ophthalmia.” 
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“Results of Two and One-Half Years’ Work in Milk In- 
spection in the City of Richmond” was carefully rehearsed and 
explained by Dr. C. E. Levy, Chief of the Health Department. 

The State Veterinarian, Dr. J. G. Ferneyhough, gave a very 
interesting and instructive synopsis of the “ Relation of the State 
to Bovine Tuberculosis.” 

A most interesting and instructive account of the “ Veteri- 
nary and Live Stock Sanitary Work in Cuba” was given by Dr. 
N. S. Mayo, Professor of Animal Husbandry and Veterinary 
Medicine in the Agricultural College, who formerly had charge 
of this work. 

“The Influence of Influenza Anti-toxine in Distemper of 
Dogs,” was the swbject of Dr. S. C. Neff’s paper. . Dr. Neff in 

his usually business-like manner gave a very interesting account 
of his success with this treatment. Having cured one hundred 
and three out of a total of one hundred and eight patients in 
twelve months. 

Dr. W. G. Chrisman, formerly veterinarian for our Dairy 
and Food Commissioner, now State Veterinarian of North Caro- 
lina, gave an account of “ North Carolina’s Method of Controll- 
ing Tubercular Reacting Animals.” 

The following gentlemen reported very interesting cases that 
had come under their observation since our last association: Dr. 
H. Bannister, Dr. Thomas Frasier, Dr. H. S. Willis, Dr. Charles 
Epps, Dr. Frasier Smith. 

The association adjourned to meet in Norfolk, Va., July 14, 
1910. The Examining Board to meet the preceding day. Our 
entertainment committee has secured headquarters at the Lin- 
haven Hotel. 


W. G. CurisMAN, Secretary. 


COLORADO VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


This association held its semi-annual meeting June 4, 1910, 
at Denver, Col. The following members answered to roll call: 
Drs. Chas. G. Lamb, M. J. Nordliffe and C. Wade, of Denver; 
Geo. H. Glover, B. F. Kaupp, of Fort Collins; Robt. H. Bird and 
Thos. Quinn, of Greeley; Geo. H. Dickey, Colorado Springs; E. 
J. Foreman, Trinidad; James Toppin, Pueblo; Fred. Gregen, 
Eaton; A. G. Brocker, Steamboat Springs. 
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The executive board reported favorably on the application of 
Vernon J. Ayres, of Sterling, and he was duly elected to mem- 
bership. 

The following applications were submitted to the executive 
board: Drs. F. D. Hylton, Las Animas; Walter F. Stewart, 
Trinidad ; Edward H. Aicher, Delta; A. G. Wadleigh, La Junta; 
Gordon McClain, Lamar; J. C. Pace, Calexico, Cal.; C. Schafer, 
Hugo; W. S. Craig, Montrose; G. C. Shaw, Montrose. 

Drs. Chas. G. Lamb, E. J. Foreman and Geo. H. Glover were 
appointed by the president to draft amendments to the present 
veterinary law to strengthen its weak parts and present them to 
the next legislature. 

The president appointed Dr. Geo. H. Glover and B. F. Kaupp 
a committee on resolutions with instructions to draft suitable 
resolutions voicing the sentiment of the association by condemn- 
ing the proposed change of the head of the B. of A. I. to the med- 
ical profession, and resolutions recommending the United States 
Congress to pass the Army Veterinary bill before it in regard to 
the rank of the army veterinarian. 

Reports of Disease—Dr. Geo. H. Glover reported that the 
college was investigating the diseases of poultry and would ren- 
der a detailed report later. 

Dr. B. F. Kaupp reported the finding of several cases of 
pernicious anemia around Longmont, Fort Collins and Windsor. 

Dr. E. J. Foreman reported many cases of tetanus. among the 
mules of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. 

The meeting adjourned to January, 1911. . 


M. J. Norpiirre, Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE COLORADO VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION AT DENVER, CoL., JUNE 4, IQIO. 


Whereas, The Bureau of Animal Industry has reached a high 
state of proficiency, under the guidance of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the chief of the Bureau in Veterinary Sanitary Ser- 
vice, and 

Whereas, The present Meat Inspection Service under the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry protects the people from the purchase of 
diseased meat and from fraud and adulteration of other food 
stuffs entering the channels of interstate commerce, and 


Whereas, The live stock quarantine service under the same — 
bureau has reached a high state of perfection in the control of — 
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contagious diseases among animals, and is successfully co-oper- 
ating in state veterinary supervision in said work, and 
Whereas, The value of this work would be greatly curtailed, 
being placed in a subsidiary manner as proposed in the Owens 
bill; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Colorado Veterinary Medical Association 
assembled respectfully asks Congress to defeat this bill. 
Geo. H. GLover, 
B. F. Kaupp, 
Committee. 


MAINE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly meeting of this association was held at the 
Bangor House, Bangor, April 13, 1910, at 8.30 p. m., with Presi- 
dent Joly in the chair and 17 members present. 

The minutes of January meeting were read and approved. 

Dr. Bert. L. Pratt, of Caribou, was present as a visitor and 
his application for membership presented and referred to the 
Executive Committee for a report at the July meeting. 

Dr. F. L. Russell read a very interesting and instructive paper 
entitled “Horse Breeding in the State of Maine,” which was 
very ably handled and freely discussed by all present. 

Dr. A. L. Murch reported two cases of ovariotomy in mares 
in his practice and much discussion followed. 

It was voted that our association send a representative to the 

meeting of the Live Stock Breeders’ Association at Waterville, 
April 14, 1910, and our president, Dr. Joly, agreed to repre- 
sent the association. 
___ It was the unanimous vote of the association that we indorse 
the name of Dr. Joly for reappointment by the Governor on the 
_ Board of State Veterinary Examiners, and a notice be sent to the 
Governor to that effect. . 

It was voted to hold next meeting in Portland, July 13, 1910, 
with papers by Drs. W. S. Lord, W. H. Lynch, W. H. Robinson 
and I. L. Salley. Meeting adjourned at a late hour. 

; C. L. BLaKe ty, Secretary. 


b MASSACHUSETTS VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-sixth annual banquet and meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Veterinary Association was held at Young’s Hotel, Bos- 
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ton, Wednesday evening, April 27, 1910. Dr. Madison Bunker, 
the president, called the meeting to order at 5.30 p. m., twenty- 
nine members being present. 

The minutes of the March meeting were read and approved. 
Moved by Dr. Perry and seconded by Dr. Paquins that three 
members of this association be appointed as delegates to the Sep- 
tember meeting of the A. V. M. A. at San Francisco. 

It was moved and seconded that the May meeting be held at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst, Mass. 

Dr. Harry N. Kingman was elected a member of the Asso- 
ciation. } 

A committee was appointed by the president to bring in a 
list of names for candidates for office for the ensuing year. 

The nominating committee presented the following names: 
For president, Dr. Madison Bunker; first vice-president, Dr. A. S. 
Cleaves; second vice-president, Dr. W. M. Simpson; secretary- 
treasurer, Dr. J. H. Seale, all of which were duly elected. 

The secretary-treasurer’s report showed the association to be 
in good standing financially, with a total membership of seventy- 
eight. 

Directly following this meeting, twenty-nine members and 
eight guests sat down to dinner. Among the guests were Drs. 
Gill, Blair and Kingston, of New York City, and Dr. Daly, of 
Lawrence, Mass. Dr. Austin Peters acted as toastmaster, and at 
the finish of the report called upon each of the above-named 
gentlemen to speak. Drs. Frothingham, Winchester, Babson and 
Mahoney also spoke. 


J. H. Seats, D.V.S., Secretary. 


YORK COUNTY VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


This society held its meeting in the National Hotel parlor, 
York, on Tuesday, June 7, 1910, with a large attendance of © 
members. Secretary E. S. Bausticker gave an interesting ac- 
count of an acute case of tetanus in a horse that had been under — 
his care recently and which recovered. Among other subjects — 
discussed by the members in attendance were the following: — 
Tuberculosis in cattle, congestion of the lungs of horses, pneu- 
monia, strangles and paralysis in cows during pregnancy, and the 
best treatment for each. 

The next meeting will be held in this city on Tuesday, Sep-_ 
tember 6, 1910. | 

E. S. BausticKker, Secretary. 
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NEWS AND ITEMS. 


Dr. H. E. Kineman was busily engaged in tuberculin-test- 
ing the cows of Ft. Collins, Col., during May. 


Dr. B. F. Kaupp has recently been investigating swamp 
fever in the neighborhood of Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Miss ELEANOR McGratTH, class of 1910, was the first lady 
to receive the degree at the Chicago Veterinary College. 


Drs. Ira Watts, J. C. Pace and Rex Van Sickle, all of the 
class of 1910, Veterinary Department, Colorado Agricultural 
College, successfully passed the recent Philippine examination. 


Dr. B. F. Kaupp will be busily engaged investigating the — 
diseases of poultry in Colorado during the summer. He and 
Dr. Geo. H. Glover tuberculin-tested the dairy cows of Lead- 
ville, Col., during the early part of June. 


Pror. H. D. Griu, of the New York- Attest Veterinary 
College, has been winning some races at the matinees during © 
the month of June on the New York Speedway, and incidentally 
benefiting his usually good health. We believe the Doctor has 
discovered the spring of immortal youth in his trotting horses. 


Dr. TuHeo. F. Krey called at the Review office the first week — 
in June, when spending a few days with his old friends and — 
neighbors, who are always glad to see him. While in New York ~ 
the Doctor had the opportunity of attending the June meeting — 
of the Veterinary Medical Association of New York City, and | 
witnessing an unusually good surgical clinic. 


Dr. Ancus MacInrosu, of Perth, West Australia, called” 
at the Review office the second week in June, having visited | 
England on his way to America. He was about to visit Chicago, 
Detroit and other western cities, then return to New York and 
sail from that port to France on his return home. He is accom- 
panied on his trip by his wife and little daughter. The Doctor 
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has traveled extensively during his life, is a very earnest veteri- 
narian and extremely interesting conversationalist. 


THe Twenty-SEVENTH ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT OF CHI- 
CAGO VETERINARY COLLEGE.—The twenty-seventh annual com- 
mencement of Chicago Veterinary College took place in the audi- 
torium of the Central Y. M. C. A., 153 La Salle street, Chicago, 
Tuesday evening, April 5, 1910. 

The scene in the auditorium that evening, before the exer- 
cises began, was a gay one. A large audience, consisting of 
friends, wives and sweethearts of the graduates, filled the boxes 
on either side of the stage, the parquet and overflowed into the 
galleries. Favors of red and white roses were presented, with il- 
luminated programs, to ladies as they entered the hall. The stage 
was bedecked with American and College flags and flowers. To 
one side of it, on a stand, awaiting the recipients, was an orderly 
pile of diplomas. In the centre of the front of the stage was a 
table containing the medals of honor and other prizes, while a 
huge bunch of flowers, roses, carnations, tuberoses, surrounded 
by ferns and smilax, peered from a vase in the centre of the table. 
In the front of stage, on either side of the table, great bunches of 
roses, sent by admirers to graduates, reposed, setting off the stage 
and exhaling precious odors. 

On the stage were seated all the members of the college fac- 
ulty, Professor W. L. Williams, of Cornell University, and Rev. 
J. B. Shaw, D.D., LL.D., pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago. 

After music by the orchestra and the invocation by the Rev. 
Dr. John Balcom Shaw, Dr. Joseph Hughes, president of the col- 
lege, gave his presidential address. He dwelt briefly on the his- 
tory of the college and the increments which have made it suc- 
cessful as a teaching institution. He pointed out the various 
achievements of the college, its fruitful production of men who 
attained to the highest government positions open to veterina- 
rians, to the perhaps at least equally arduous work of success in 
all forms of private practice. He complimented the graduating 
class on its record, and, turning to the assembled faculty, ex- 
pressed his appreciation of their energies exercised in behalf of 
the students. Following him, Dr. A. H. Baker, dean of the 
college, made a short speech, in which the degree Doctor of Com- 
parative Medicine was officially conferred upon the candidates 
present. 
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In accordance with custom the new graduates filed across 
the stage, the name of each recipient of a diploma being spoken 
aloud, with the new title, as each passed by the president. 

The degree of Doctor of Comparative Medicine was con- 
ferred upon 138 men. ) 

Dr. Maximilian Herzog, Professor of Pathology, was mas- 
ter of ceremonies in the distribution of medals and prizes. The 
doctor, besides being an ardent investigator of disease, is in 
leisure and social hours much of a humorist. Each of the prize 
winners came in for a joke upon himself, from the jovial mas- 
ter of ceremonies, before the prize was safely in his hands. This 
frightened away dullness from the scene and kept the audience. 
either smiling or uproarious. , 

Sixty-five competitive prizes were distributed. 

Dr. Joseph Hughes then said he was pleased to read the honor 
list. As the name of each man on the honor list was read he arose 
and bowed, according to custom, to the faculty and to the au- 
dience. Thirty-one gentlemen merited a place on the honor list. 

Then came the presentation of the framed group-picture, con- 
taining the photographs of each member of the class with those 
of the members of the faculty-in the centre of it. Inasmuch as 
the class graduating was so large this year, the group-picture was 
unusually large. A graceful speech, on presentation of the pic- 
ture to the college was made by the class president, Dr. W. L. 
Hollister. 

In response, on behalf of the faculty, Dr. E. L. Quitman 
made many felicitous remarks in which he congratulated the class 
on its success, referred to its deportment and its honorable mem- 
bership. In closing he promised, in thanking the class for the pic- 
ture, that it would hang in a prominent place in the college. 

Dr. W. W. Arzberger, of the graduating class, then delivered 
the valedictory address, which was unusually well prepared, well 
delivered and well received. Lack of space forbids our repro- 
ducing it. The final address of the exercises was made by one of 
the most stirring and fluent preachers in Chicago, the Rev. John — 
Balcom Shaw, D.D., LL.D., pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church.* It was a speech notable for its literary flavor, its strong 
manly sense, its appeal to the mind and heart, its appreciation of — 
the value of the modern veterinarian to the community. After — 
Dr. Shaw’s speech, the Illinois Quartette, which had interspersed a 
vocal music throughout the evening, closed the exercises with ci 
reposeful, nocturnal song “ Sunset.” . 


* Published in this issue of the Review. 
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EDITORIAL. 


EUROPEAN CHRONICLES. 
Paris, June 15, 1910. 


r Rospert Kocu.—As I am writing this chronicle, a man has 
just died, at Baden-Baden from complications of arteriosclerosis 
at the age of 67, whose name is intimately connected with the 

great scientific progresses that for the last thirty years have 
modified part of that great science, medicine. 


Rosert Kocu, indeed, has been one among the first who 
| ‘ have contributed to the laying of solid foundations upon which 
_ to-day bacteriology is built. 

; Born in 1843, Robert Koch studied medicine, and from the 

_ beginning of his professional life, gave himself to the study of 

infectious diseases. Anthrax is the first that takes his attention 
and soon he discovers. the spores that Delafond had failed to 

_ recognize. He shows. the. possibility of contamination by the 

intestines. He introduces in bacteriology the use of solid media 
for the cultivation and separation of microbes. - 

In 1882 he announces his discovery of the bacillus of tuber- 
culosis, and soon by. his tuberculine, gives a process of positive 
diagnosis of. the disease. 

He then goes to Egypt and India to study Cholera, and then 
adds another laurel to his glorious crown by the discovery of the 
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coma bacillus, the causal agent of the dreadful disease. Those 
are the principal titles, but how many more? 

Grand, indeed, have been the scientific works of Robert Koch. 
True the great expectations which were anticipated at the many 
presentations or announcements of his various tuberculines did 
not realize—true, the opinion that he advanced, held and de- 
fended at the various congresses of London, Paris and also 
Washington were errors which he failed to see-——but with all 
that, scientists all over the world, will acknowledge that with 
Robert Koch’s death disappears one of the great names of our 
day. He has been the most illustrious bacteriologist of Ger- 
many, the one that some of his admirers have attempted to com- 
pare and oppose to Pasteur. But to say that with Davaine and 
Pasteur, he was one of the founders of bacteriology is certainly 
the most just and highest compliment that can be paid to his © 
memory. | 

* : : 
1 * | 

SUMMER Sores.—In the May issue of the Revue Generale, 
Mr. Drouin, late assistant professor at Alfort, wrote a thorough 
review on “ Granular Dermatitis,” the summer sores, which, 
like all that this gentleman writes, is very interesting. After 
some concise generalities relating to the climacteric influences 
and those of the seasons, which promote the presence of this | 
dermatose, the question is put: are summer sores an univocal 
and well defined pathological affection. Bouley, Rivolta and 
Laulanié have established the fact of the presence of a parasite 
in the granulations. It is the Filaria Irritans. But where does 
it come from? Is it an adult individual or an embryo? For 
Raillit it is only a larva, not a completely developed helminth! 
It is very difficult to obtain a perfect individual. Fayet and 
Moreau have, however, and from their studies they consider 
it an adult individual. Huguier has found filaria free in the 
blood of horses, and he claims that they are identical to those 
of granular sores, and although Lingard in his study of the 
parasites of horses’ blood has found embryos comparable to the 
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filaria irritans, experiments carried out by both of these investi- 
gators were negative, and yet it seems certain that at a certain 
period of its development the parasite must exist in the circula- 
tory apparatus. The fact that a summer sore will appear sud- 
denly, without any primitive traumatism, and again that in ani- 
mals carriers of a first lesion, a second may also develop without 
apparent cause in another spot of the body, are proofs of it. 
And again at the autopsies of horses, carriers of filarian sores, 
the lungs have been found invaded with granular lesions which 
were well observed and described by Nocard and Drouin, and 
have allowed to affirm that the parasite of granular sores was 
susceptible to circulate in the blood to reach the lungs and form 
embolies. 

How does it enter through the skin? Probably by a local 
inoculation from some insects, bites of flies flying about swampy 
grounds. Drinking water has also been accused, but it is not 
likely to be so. The common flies are probably the true agents 
of the propagation of the filariosis.. They attack any kind of 
wounds, specially the summer sores, then they rush upon others, 
simple wounds, slightest cutaneous excoriations and after a few 
days those become granular with all their well known character- 
istic aspect and their peculiar manifestations of spreading, 
necrosed structure, prurit, etc., etc. As long as the parasite of 
summer sores is only an embryo, to what species does it belong 
in its adult form? Researches are still wanted to settle that 
question. For Megnin, it is the larval form of the Oxyuris 


Gurvula. Railliet advises searching in the life of Filaria Equina 


or among the Sclerostoma or the Spiroptera. For Fayet and 
Moreau it has no relation with the filaria reticulata of the sus- 
pensory ligament. 


* 
* * 


Aiter these general considerations, Mr. Drouin arrives to the 
consideration of the question of the various therapeuties that 
have been recommended against this rebel affection. 
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The prophylaxy is quite difficult. Hygienic measures are the 
only ones available. Watch the condition of the wound,. use 
freely tincture of iodine, keep the flies away, etc. But even with 
those precautions summer sores will develop. 

The review of the curative modes of treatment is extensive. 
Of course, the internal administration of some drugs has been 
tried. Arsenic:and iodide of potassium principally. If of no 
great advantages for the sores themselves, they, and principally 
arsenic has given good results in building up the condition of 


some debilitated individuals. But as Drouin says, having no 


means to permit the parasite to be reached through the general 
circulation, local applications is the proper indication of treat- 
ment. 

. Prevent the animal from scratching or biting himself, which 
is too often very difficult to realize. If possible keep the animal 
at work. Protect the wound with pitch plaster, adhesive dress- 
ing, acetate of lime paste; wadding bandages are advised by 
some and objected to by others. 

And then comes the application of antiparasitic and antiseptic 
preparations, the escharotics, the injections directly in the mid- 
dle of the lesions, the actual cauterization, and surgical inter- 
ference. Among all those that have been tried, used, recom- 
mended and failed may be mentioned: continued irrigations, 
ether or chloroform sprays, the icebag, naphthaline, formol of 
Van Es, heated guaiacol, iodosol, permanganate of potash, boric 
acid, salicylic acid, solution of sublimate, picric acid. The in- 
jections of permanganate of 2%, those of iodo-iodurated solu= 
tion of bicarbonate of soda, and of antistreptococcic serum 
have also been tried. Potential cauterization with orpiment, 
biniodide of mercury, salts of copper, caustic paste of Lienaux, 
etc., etc., and finally the cauterization with actual cautery in 
points, or better the excision of the diseased tissue. And as in 
many instances, a large cicatrix remains, likely to interfere with 
harnessing, autoplasty is then necessary so as to render the ani- 
mal useful. 
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The treatment by excision is the one that Drouin seems in- 
clined to prefer, and no doubt many like us, would endorse his 
views in many instances. 


* 
* * 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS OF HorsEs.—In the Scheizer Archives 
Prof. Gruter has published on this subject a contribution which 
is analyzed in the Annales of Bruxelles. 

After reviewing the veterinary bibliography at his disposal, 
Gruter studies a special form of chronic bronchitis which he 
has observed in several horses. They most all belong to animals 
reformed for chronic and incurable respiratory disease. This 
form of bronchitis follows an exposure to cold but may also 
often occur without an apparent cause. The general condition 
is disturbed, temperature is up to 40° C., pulse 80 and respira- 
tion between 50 and 60. The mucous membranes are injected. 
At first, there is a nasal purulent discharge, which later becomes 
grey; auscultation reveals in the-inferior parts of the lungs some 
crepitant and whistling rales, and here and there the vesicular 
murmur is either diminished or abolished. This febrile period 
is short, lasting four or five days, when then the affection as- 
sumes a chronic character. The temperature and cardiac func- 
tions return to normal but the respiration remains accelerated ; 
.25 per minute at rest. It is not jerky or double, as in ordinary 
heaves, and the respiratory functions are neither deep or dif- 
ficult. Projection of the anus is never present. The wings of 


the nostrils are very mobile and dilate widely with the slightest 


exercise. The cough is frequent, strong and dry. It occurs 
often by spasms and gives rise to severe dyspnea. When the 
disease is chronic, the nasal discharge disappears. Percussion 
reveals no pulmonary lesions, auscultation indicates only a 
diminution of the vesicular murmur. This condition lasts for 
weeks, but the animal does not get well. It is important to dif- 
ferentiate between dry and ordinary bronchitis, which so often 
ends in emphysema. At the beginning this differentiation is 
difficult as the specific signs appear only later. While in dry 
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bronchitis, the respiration is only accelerated, it is markedly 
double in the emphysematous horse. In this last, the cough is 
dry and difficult, while it is easy, although dry also, in dry bron- 
chitis. In this again, there is seldom a nasal discharge, while 
in an emphysematous animal there is almost always one, special- 
ly after work. Thoracic rales are also more abundant and 
easier to hear in the emphysematous. At any rate the increase 
in the size of the lungs in this last, renders the percutable por- 
tion wide, while the hepatic dullness is pushed more backwards. 
These last manifestations are missing in dry bronchitis. 


* 
* * 


At post mortem, one finds that in dry bronchitis the lungs 
are depressed, the coloration is normal: the pulmonary tisssue is 
elastic and may here and there show some small spots where 
this elasticity is reduced. These spots are found in the thick- 
ness as well as on the surface of the pulmonary structure, they 
are irregular in their outlines and firmer and heavier than the 
normal tissue. When the lungs are taken out of the thorax and 
are percussed, they give a normal sound except in the diseased 
spots where there is a dull sonority. In animals sick only since 
a short time, the spots above alluded to, have on sections a 
greyish red coloration, and in old cases this coloration is yellow 
or even white. Recent lesions allow, on being squeezed, a 
greyish red liquid escape, with, from the fine ramifications of 
the bronchia, a greyish clot. White spots give no liquid when 
squeezed, although the fine bronchia are obstructed by contents 
similar to those of recent lesions. Seldom are lesions of the 
large bronchia found; bronchiectasie is missing. Pulmonary 
pleura is normal, the bronchial glands somewhat swollen, but 
never with softening. With these exceptions the pulmonary 
parenchyma is but little altered and is free from emphysematous 
pouches. 

The microscopic examination reveals lesions which are against 
the name of dry bronchitis as it demonstrates that the diseased 
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bronchia contain a rather abundant product of secretion and for 


_ this reason Gruter prefers the name of SCLEROSING BRONCHITIS 


and ALveo.itis to that of dry bronchitis. 
In conclusion, Gruter says that besides chronic bronchitis 


which brings on emphysematous lesions, there is another form 


which differs from it by its clinical and anatomical characters. 
Although this other form gives rise to a lasting dyspnea, it 
does not promote lesions of heaves but indurated centers in the 
pulmonary tissue, due to interstitial inflammatory lesions with 
marked proliferation of the connective tissue, destruction of the 


alveolar epithelium and occlusion of the alveoli. It is probable 


that this form of bronchitis develops under the influence of 
agents with specific action upon the connective tissue and the 


alveolar epithelium. 
* 


% * 

INTESTINAL CONGESTION IN HorsEs.—Every practitioner 
knows of this ailment, which attacks horses so suddenly and is 
classified among the diseases of*the digestive canal as a morbid 
entity, well characterized to the.clinical point of view by the ex- 
cessive injection of the mucous membranes and the severe ab- 


_ dominal pains that are manifested by the violent colics, which 


generally are observed in animals, overworked by excessive 
labor. Very commonly fatal, the lesions that are found at post 


_ mortem are characteristic and described as follows by Petit: 


“ They consist in being located in and more particularly affect- 


ing, the caecum and colon. These are of a dark and red color 
| with the mucous membrane disorganized and transformed into 
_ a Dlackish red clot. The liver looks like as it had been cooked, 


_ the spleen is enlarged, soft and black on section. The insertion 
_ of the blood vessels of the intestines is surrounded with a bloody 
_ exudation, sometimés quite abundant. At times, however, it is 

upon the stomach or in the small intestines, together or separate- 
_ ly, that lesions are found. The urine is more or less highly colored 


ae 


or perhaps with a coffee tint; the heart is yellow and easily 


torn; the left end cardium is covered with sub-serous hemor- 
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What could be the causes of such serious diseases have evi- 
dently been the question that pathologists have endeavored to 
settle. And actually there are two propositions existing con- 
cerning the etiology of intestinal congestion in horses. The 
first, originated by Bollinger, recognizes thrombosis of the colic 
arteries as the cause. The thrombus being formed by a clot 
organized in a verminous aneurism of the great mesenteric 
artery. In the second, MM. Petit and Lingnieres say that it is 
impossible to explain the genesis of the lesions in any other way 
than by the action of a microbian toxine. Lignieres indeed 
placing in the intestinal mucus the origin of this toxic secre- 
tion which he attributes to a microbe, yet not discovered. 

Prof. Carré not endorsing these theories and continuing the 
researches that he had been making on the Preisz-Nocard bacillus 
and diseases of sheep has finally recognized the specific agent 
of intestinal congestion of horses, and presented the result of 
investigations before the Academie des Sciences, which were 
resumed concisely in the Revue Generale of last April, viz.: to 
the effect that the examination of the reports of autopsies made 
of sheep that had died from acute cachexia, red ailment or toxine 
of Preisz-Nocard bacillus proves the absolute identity of the 
lesions found then with those that are made in horses, dead be- 
cause of intestinal congestion. 

At first Mr. Carré had been unable to obtain with certainty 
the seat of culture of the microbe by looking into lesions from 
sheep dead with the natural disease. But later he had two lambs 
sent to him in a dying condition. They were killed, and in them 
all the characteristic lesions were found and pure cultures of ~ 
Preisz-Nocard bacillus obtained with blood taken from the heart. | 
Then in succession Mr. Carré had at his disposal, four horses 
suffering with violent colics of intestinal congestion. These — 
were bled at the jugular, and their blood used for cultures in — 
bouillon. Two horses recovered. The others died having the 
typical lesions of intestinal congestion in the digestive canal and ~ 
in the heart. Cultures of Preisz-Nocard bacillus were also ob-— 
tained with their blood. 
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From these Mr. Carré concludes: 1. Intestinal congestion of 
horses is not a disease of the digestive canal; it is a general in- 
fection of the organism due to Preisz-Nocard bacillus and the 
lesions observed are due to a toxine secreted by the microbe; 2. 
The name of intestinal congestion is altogether improper, as the 
intestinal lesions may be altogether very slight or even be en-_ 
tirely absent, the toxic action being manifested only upon the 


stomach or the heart. 


* 
* * 


TRANSMISSION OF TUBERCULOSIS BY INHALATION.—This 


question has already been discussed many times, and whether 


it is settled at last remains a question. However, the follow- 
ing extract of the experiments of Kuss and Lobstein recorded in 
the Bulletin Medical may prove of interest. 

Recalling the recent investigations that have been made in re- 
lation with the contagion of tuberculosis, they compare the two 
theories, that of the respiratory and that of the digestive en- 
trance and notice several of the contradictions existing between 
those that have made the experiments. 

On one side, Tappeiner, R. Koch, Cadeac, Preyes, Cornet, 
Nocard, Flugge consider direct inhalation as the ordinary mode 
of infection; while again, Behring, Chauveau, Vallee, Calmette 
and Guerin, Willemin, Petit and Laudet, Hartl and Neumann, 
Weichselbaum and Bartel accuse ingestion, if not exclusively 
at least in a predominant manner. Kuss and Lobstein try first 
to know the value of the means of defense of the aerial tracts 
in the physiological condition and to this effect, they experi- 
mented on guinea pigs; they show as evidence the facility with 
which the fine atmospheric dusts reach the pulmonary alveoli, 
and they demonstrate the exclusively aerogenous origin of the 
physiological pulmonary anthracosis and of the pneumoconiosis. 
Again they show that the fine droplets of the atmosphere are 
also easily and directly inspired, way in the finest ramifications 
of the respiratory tree, contrary to the opinion advanced by 
Saengen of Magdeburg. 
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Further on they demonstrate that a bacilliferous spray must 
be made of exceedingly fine droplets for inhalation to succeed; 
animals must be prevented from licking the surfaces upon which 
the bacillus may be deposited, as otherwise instead of inhalation 
it would be ingestion that would take place; neither will ani- 
mals be allowed to stand under the direct spray of the atomizer; 
the inhalation must be of short duration, and while thus experi- 
menting other tests of ingestion should be carried on simulta- 
neously. Chauveau has told Kuss and Lobstein a way to carry 
an experiment. Two guinea pigs inhaled together from half a 
liter of a volume of air, in which a given quantity of human 
tuberculous culture is atomized. To carry parallel experiments 
oi ingestion, other pigs are fed with a mash of carrots carrying 
pulverized virus; 34 guinea pigs were used in the experiments. 

The results of the INHALATION have been generally a pul- 
monary tuberculosis of exceptional severity; hepatic and splenic 
lesions not secondary; mesenteric lesions were always slow to 
develop; from 33 to 50 days, while the pulmonary were ob- 
served after 14, 9 and 10 days, with spleno-pneumonia rapidly 
fatal. Cervical glands had lesions sometimes. ~ 

Experiments of INGESTION were as rigorously carried out as 
those of inhalation, but with doses of bacilli much larger. Not- 
withstanding all, with one exception, remained harmless. The . 
only diseased pig had only mesenteric lesions. 

Such was the balance compared between infection by inges- 
tion and by inhalation. 


In other experiments I1 guinea pigs took with their food 
doses of human tuberculous bacilli, doses varying between one- 
half a centigram and 100 centigrams. None of them became 
tuberculous. Again 14 other animals were given with oesopha- 
geal probang from 5 to 100 centigrams of human bacilli; two 
only had mesenteric, hepatic and splenic tuberculosis, and one of 
those slight secondary pulmonary lesions. 

Experiments with subcutaneous injections were less success- 
ful than those by inhalation. 
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Conciustons. 1. Inhalation, infects the organism by direct 
penetration of the bacilli in the pulmonary alveoli; 2. It con- 
stantly gives rise in guinea pigs to tuberculosis which develops 
rapidly; 3. Ingestion of an equal quantity of bacilli is generally 
harmless; 4. Tuberculosis by inhalation appears first and primi- 
tively ‘uhder the form of pulmonary ‘infection; 5. Transmission 
of «experimental ‘tuberculosis takes place much. ‘more: reieasily by 
way of respiratory than vee entrance. de 

Tue Puysiotocy or THE THyMus GLAND.—Our knowledge 
on the physiological action of this gland is far from being com- 
plete, notwithstanding the enormous amount of experimental 
researches which are recorded in scientific papers. But the re- 
sults “of these experiments, which have principally consisted in 
removing in animals the thymus gland or in destroying it either 
with X-rays or specific thymotoxic serum, have not always given 


_ identical restilts. Possibly because, the condition of the experi- 


ments have not been the same in all cases or the species of the 
animal differed or perhaps possibly their age. However, there 


_ has been recorded lately some which were made upon animals of 
a same litter, very young, and at a period of life where the 


gland possesses the maximum of its functional activity; and 
which have permitted to add a valuable document upon the 
physiological action of the thymus. The experiments that I 


_ allude to have clearly demonstrated that in animals in which the 
_ thymus has been removed, the process of growth is kept back 


and manifested by a diminutiorm in the weight of these animals 
comparatively to that of witness animals of the same age. 

This difference in weight appears from the first days after 
the operation and -reaches its maximum in about one month 
later. It is so much more marked as the operated animal is 
younger. For instance, when the operated animal weighed 735 
grams and its witness 745, the difference after 23 days was not 
Over 230 grams. In another experiment made upon 3 rabbits, 
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having respectively weights of 540, 543 and 564 grams, the dif- 
ference in these weights compared with those of witnesses, made 
one month after the operation, was from 300 to 400 grams. And 
again if very young rabbits were used for the experiments, the 


On the right, pelvis of a rabbit; whose thymus glands have been removed; on the left, : 
the witness. 


differences that were observed to be, between 6 weeks and 2 
months after the operation, were relatively considerable and 
varying between 450 and 600 grams. However, this difference 
in the weight is often only temporary and passes away later, the 
operated animal regaining back its own weight, and even gain- 
ing beyond that of the witness. | 


LLL OID 
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That there is a moment of arrest in the growth principally, if 
not exclusively upon the skeleton is very evident. The changes 
in the bones consisting in a single reduction in the size and dimen- 
sions as shown here. 

The bones look delicate, their normal projections and crests 
for muscular insertions are less marked and appear smaller. 
Their curvatures are not changed, and their intimate structure, 
studied with radiography, presents no noticeable alterations, ex- 
cept a slight degree of thinness in the canals of Havers. 
Analysis shows that the quantity of lime remains normal and 


_ the hardness of the bony pieces does not seem altered. These 


modifications are particularly more marked in some special bones, 
such as the lumbar vertebrae, the pelvis and the shoulder. They 
remain such even in operated animals or also go beyond that of 
the witness. To resume, these last experiments have shown that 
the thymus, while playing during the first years of life a part in 
the general executions of the functions of the organism, has 


_ not the importance of the other vascular glands, and its removal 
_ or disappearance in young animals do not interfere with their 


ultimate development. 


* 
ok * 


ONCHOCEREAS.—Under that name, in 1841, Diesing created 


a gender for a nematod parasite discovered by Bluiveiss of the 


Veterinary Institute of Vienna, and was found in the coats of 


_ the collateral artery of the cannon, and in the suspensory liga- 


ment of the fetlock of horses. This parasite was afterwards 
classified as the gender Filaria or the Spiroptera. But recent 
works from Railliet and Henry have demonstrated that On- 
chocereas ought to form a special gender of the family of the 
Filarideas. 

Animals of this gender are characterized by their thick cuticle 
striated crossways and strengthened outwards by spiroid or 
ring-like thickenings, wider apart in females than in males. This 
last has two unequal-spiculae and caudal papillae often symmet- 


_ rical. but always with a group of four papillae surrounding the 
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cloca on each side. Females are very long, with a spiroid body, a 
vulva situated near the anterior extremity. They are viviparous. 

These parasites are found in the elastic and fibrous tissues and 
in subcutaneous on intramuscular connective structure of mam- 
malia. 

According to Railliet and Henry there are five well known 
species : 

1. O. ReticuLata, which lives in the suspensory ligament 
of the fetlock, the tendons of the flexors of the foot, the coats of 
blood vessels and the subcutaneous connective tissue of the region 
of the tendons in horses. 

2. O. CervicaLis found in the cervical ligament (Ligamen- 
tum nuchae) of horses. It is rather common. 

3. O. ARMILLATA occupying the internal face of the middle 
coat of the aorta of cattle, zebu, and buffaloes, in India and 
Sumatra. 

4. O. FasctaTa, discovered in the subcutaneous connective 
tissue of the head of a camel in Punjab. 

5. O. VoLvuLus, extracted from the subcutaneous fibrous 
nodules of man in occidental Africa. . 

According to Prof. Neumann, however, there is another spe- 
cies to which he has given the name of Onchocerea Gutiurosa on 
account of the peculiar: cervical dilatation of the body and of 
which specimens had been sent to him from Algeria. It seems that 


the parasite is not rare among Algerian and Tunisian cattle, . 


and that it is always found on the cervical ligament, on a level 
with the second and third cervical vertebrae. There are small 
tumors from which it is difficult to extract them. Similar con- 
ditions have already been described in cattle of various coun- 
tries, they are frequent in Australia and in Java; and as generally 
animals do not seem to be disturbed by them it is only at post 
mortem that their presence is detected. 

Onchocerosis has been observed in animals of all ages, in sub= 
jects varying between two and three years. Their meat is per- 
fectly safe to use. The etiology of this disease is yet unknown, 
but it is supposed that, as is the case in filariosis, the disease is 


transmitted by sucking insects. The study of the entire subject 
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is only at its beginning. Other researches are necessary to com- 
plete it. 
* 
* * 

PREPUTIAL DIscCHARGE IN Docs.—In several numbers of the 
Il Nuovo Ercolam, Prof. Cinotti has published the long and 
serious series of studies that he has made of this somewhat fre- 
quent, although simple affection of dogs. He has given a thor- 
ough study of the sheath of dogs, and principally of its lining, 
mucous membrane, which covers the free portion of the penis, 
and which is principally free from glands structure but which 
is very rich in lymphatic follicles. The author has also carried 
a large number of experiments in relation to the contagious 
character of the discharge, its transmissibility and nature, and 
closed his remarks with conclusions which are of great interest. 

Conclusions.—1. The preputial discharge of dog is due. to 
a chronic purulent balanopostitis, kept up by common pyogenic 
agents, whose virulency is neutralized or greatly attenuated by 
the presence in abundance of existing lymphatic elements, of 
various forms, in the internal laminae of the prepuce and ex- 
tremity of the penis. 

2. To the common pyogenic agents are associated others of 
indifferent forms, not only the bacillus subtilis, which perhaps 
in the peculiar condition where it is, may acquire a pathogenic 
power, yet limited. 

3. Infection of the parts takes place with facility by the en- 
trance of the micro-organism in the preputial cavity, through 
the external orifice and after passing through the bone are car- 
ried to the penis in total or in part when it is brought to the un- 
covered part of the sheath. 

4. The infection is frequently renewed, and the morbid state 
is kept up in its chronicity as long as a favorable condition of 
dampness and heat are met with by the micro-organism in the 
preputial sac. 

5. The disease has a benignant character, and is not trans- 
mitted experimentally from dog to dog, except very rarely. It 
is ordinarily cured spontaneously, and is not transmissible from 
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male to females, because either from the attenuated virulency 
of the microbes of the material of the discharge or from the 
special condition of organic protection of the vagina of the slut. 

6. The benignity of the bacterian flora is not represented in 
its constituents, but is due to the special condition and antiviru- 
lent action of the lymphatic secretion (respectively lymphocytes), 
which is secreted in the preputial sac. 

7. The relative and temporary efficacy of the recovery is 
independent of the facility of reinfection and specially from the 
peculiar conditions of the intimate structure of the membrane 


lining the inside of the prepuce and of the penis, which by their. 


- condition render difficult the application of drugs upon the micro- 
organisms in the folds and more especially the sinuosities of the 
papillar body of these membranes. A. L. 


* 
* * 


ON TO SAN FRANCISCO. 


The excellent program of the forty-seventh annual meeting 
of. the American Veterinary Medical Association published in 
this month’s issue of the Review, under society meetings, bears 
out the Review’s forecast of many months ago, that “the ap- 
proaching meeting of the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion at San Francisco would surpass the expectations of its most 
sanguine advocates,” and gives evidence of the unceasing efforts 
of its able secretary and members of the local committees to 
make it the success that is now assured. For what greater as- 
surance of the success of a meeting can be had, than the enthusi- 
asm with which its members enter into the making of the pro- 
gram! It not only indicates the great amount of enthusiasm in 
the coming meeting from the four quarters of the universe from 
which the program is made up, but the program itself attracts 
others to a realization of the great scope of the organization, 
the importance of the subjects dealt with, and the fact that the 
leaders in the veterinary profession, men of national and inter- 
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national fame are among those most earnestly engaged in the 
work. In addition to the assurance of success deducted from the 
dimensions, character and scope of the program proper, the 
opportunity of seeing the great country west of “ Rockies,” 
visiting some of the famous cities of the North West under the 
favorable conditions offered through being a part of the con- 
vention, and, finally, of visiting beautiful California at a time 
when pleasant and familiar faces of friends and neighbors are 
seen on every side, and the city of San Francisco welcomes you 
as one of its own, are all factors that lead to the conclusion that 


the A. V. M. A. convention of 1910 makes an opportunity for 


every veterinarian in America to visit the Pacific Slope under 
conditions that are not likely to be presented to him again in 
his lifetime. 

To the great number of veterinarians who have realized that 
fact, and are planning to take advantage of this opportunity, 


we desire to call attention once more to the great advantages 
_ of traveling on a special train. One that will be made up of 


cars with the most luxurious type of railway equipment ; sanitary 


_ standard sleeping and compartment-observation Pullman cars. 

_ Your own baggage car, in which no one’s baggage but those of 
your own party will be carried; a dining car in which you will 
_ feel at home because in it you will meet no one except an A. V. 


M. A. conventionist. A train exclusively for the members of 


the A. V. M. A., their families. and friends. 


To each one of you gentlemen, we desire to say, that it lies 


entirely with yourself whether you travel thus exclusively, or 
go in a special car or cars on a regular train. You have prob- 
_ ably decided already that the special train is an ideal way of» 


traveling and that you will be glad indeed to go that way; but 


unless you write Secretary Lyman at once and tell him you want 


to be a member of the party going by the special train that goes 
out of Chicago 6.15 p. m., August 30, he cannot arrange for 
the special train in advance. It is essential that he have an 
expression from a hundred members of their intention of going 


_ by that train before he can secure “a special.” 
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Five hundred may be at Chicago on the evening of August 
30, desirous of going by special train and enjoying its comforts 
and privileges, but it cannot be arranged unless at least a hun- 
dred of them have expressed their desire to travel that way — 
beforehand. Write your letter now on receipt of this number; 
do not even chance delaying until the next day, you may forget it. 
Secretary Lyman’s address until he starts for the convention is 
P. O. Box 901, Hartford, Conn. HurrAH FOR THE AMERICAN 
VETERINARY SPECIAL! 


* 
ok * 


PAST PRESIDENT OF A. V. M. A. DECORATED BY 
KING GEORGE. 


-Dr. J. G. Rutherford, the most recent past president of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association, who presided over 
the 1909 meeting at Chicago with such dignity, and who caused — 
the creation of an International Commission for the Study of 
Methods of Control of Bovine Tuberculosis, which had its birth 
at that meeting, was among those honored by King George on 
the occasion of the birthday honors bestowed.on June 23, when 
our distinguished confrére was created a C. M. G. (Companion 
of St. Michael and St. George), in recognition of the disting- 
uished services rendered the Dominion of Canada as head of the © 
veterinary branch of the federal department of agriculture. 
This is an honor conferred upon few, and we congratulate ‘Dr. 
Rutherford in the name of the veterinarians of America. 


Tue New York STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL Society will 
bold its annual meeting at Ithaca the fourth week in this month, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 25th, 26th, 27th. The out- 
lines of the program were published in the June REvIEW. 
Since then a number of additions have been made; and, with the 
excellent clinic always furnished by this society, it offers ; at- 
tractions to the veterinarians of New York and neighbori ing 
states that foretells a large gathering on the campus at pictur: 
esque Ithaca. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


RABIES AND ITS METHODS OF CONTROL IN NEW 
| YORK STATE. 


By J. F. DeVine, Cuter VETERINARIAN, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Rabies or Hydrophobia, which of late has exacted consider- 
able attention in this State, is by no means a disease of recent 
origin since it seems to have been recognized.as a distinct dis- 
ease before the Christian era. Aristotle wrote of this disease 
in dogs as follows: “ Dogs suffer from madness. This induces 
a state of fury, and all animals which they bite, when in this 
condition, become also attacked by madness.” Other early 
writers who refer to this disease are Virgil, Horace, Plutarch 
and Ovid. . 

In the first century Cornelius Celsius recognized this disease 
in man and called it Hydrophobia. The first appearance in this 
country seems to have been in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, but literature of older countries goes to show that this 
scourge visited different localities of such countries at different 
periods for the past twenty centuries, with evidences of its spe- 
cific character. 

_ NAaTuRE AND Cause.—The nature and. cause of this disease, 
like many other specific diseases, were confusing and misunder- 
stood by scientists and investigators until after the middle of 
the eighteenth century, when leaders in medical and biological 
sciences (Pasteur probably standing out most prominent of 
these), determined its specific character. It is regrettable, how- 
ever, that many laymen still look upon this disease with doubt 
as to its being specific. It is still more regrettable that this doubt 
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is, in most cases, probably directly or indirectly due to the ex- 
pressions of such physicians and veterinarians who have not been 
brought face to face with the dreadful phenomena of this dis- 
ease. We, however, must expect such opposition until time puts 
the sciences of biology and bacteriology on a more firm footing. 
When we consider that there are still some physicians who 
doubt the specific character of small pox and scarlet fever, sim- 
ply because the bacteriologists have been unable to isolate and 
point out the specific organism which causes these diseases, then 


we are not surprised that there would be some disbelievers in a 


disease that has not been, in any comparison, nearly as prevalent 
as the two just mentioned. The organism of rabies is probably 
one of the so-called ultra microscopical organisms. Still it has 
been proven beyond a shadow of a doubt by experimental in- 
oculation, that it is specific in character. 

Again medical men will state that they do not believe that 
there is such a thing as rabies since they have been in practice 
for perhaps 15, 20 or 25 years and have never seen a case. This 
argument is equally as wanting in logic, since it is very probable 
that the same medical men would need to admit that they have 
never seen a case of glanders or leprosy in the human family, 
and I doubt if they would argue that there are no such diseases. 

Any one particularly desirous of seeing an individual affected 
with this awful malady could very probably do so any year by 
getting in touch with laboratories where this disease is treated. 

Again, some are of the opinion that the disease may arise 
spontaneously, and that it is liable to crop out at any time under 
peculiar and favorable conditions. This opinion is probably 
greatly due to the indefinite period of incubation as well as the 
number of inoculated animals that may be left in the wake of a 
dog during the maniacal stage; particularly if much of its furious 
march has been made during the night when the owners and 
care takers of animals would be resting in their beds while their 
property was being attacked. It would be as ridiculous to be- 
lieve, with our present knowledge of bacteriology and pathology, 
that rabies could arise spontaneously, as it would be to believe 
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typhoid fever, tuberculosis or any of the other specific diseases 
would develop spontaneously; or as it would be for us to be- 
lieve that we could grow a field of wheat if we did not sow 
wheat or grow a field of corn if corn were not planted. 

Rabies is a specific, communicable disease, which can be com- 
municated to all mammals by inoculation with the specific virus. 
This specific virus is present in the saliva of animals affected 
with the disease, and is transmitted to other animals and per- 
sons usually by a bite. It may, however, be transmitted through 
the saliva without a bite, if there is an abrasion, in the same 
manner as any other inoculable disease. 

Rabid virulence has also been observed in the upper renal 
capsules, in the urine, spermatic fluid and lymph. It has been 
stated by Friedberger and Frohner that the blood is never viru- 
lent. The possibility of its being transmitted through the pla- 
centa seems to have been established by several observed facts 
and by few experimental results. This question, however, is 


_ yet under investigation. Perroncito and Curito have succeeded 


in infecting a guinea pig by inoculation of the spinal marrow 
of a young rabbit which was the offspring of a rabid mother. 

A point which is of distinct interest to us seems to have been 
settled by Nocard, as he states he has “never succeeded in 
transmitting Hydrophobia by the digestive tract, and even after 
animals have at different times ingested considerable quantities 
of virulent nervous matter.” Among the experiments which he 
has made upon this subject, the following is particularly inter- 
esting: “ Within two months a young fox had eaten, without 
becoming infected, the brain and spinal cord of twelve rabid 
dogs. He was, however, not refractory, and had not acquired 
immunity, for later he died from Hydrophobia, which was in- 
oculated by trefanation.” (By making a small opening through 
the skull into the brain.) 

Galtier admits the possibility of infection by the digestive 
passage, by ingestion. of saliva, milk or meat coming from a 
rabid animal, but no fact has yet been established that ingestion 
of rabid milk or meat has ever produced the disease. How- 
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ever, the intra crania inoculation of milk has given positive re- 
sults. 


The apparent lack of danger of milk or a product which might 
be manufactured therefrom, through the digestive tract, would 
seem a point of knowledge of particular advantage to us since 
the veterinarian. is frequently asked as to the danger of these 
products where a bovine animal develops rabies during the period 
of, lactation. 


The idea is quite prevalent that dogs are particularly liable to 


go mad during the so-called dog days which extend from the 


_ first of July to the middle of August. They are called dog days 
because they cover the period of time when the dog star Sirius 
is above the horizon with the sun, and of course, have no con- 
nection with the disease whatever. All who have made any 
observation on rabies know very well that the time of the year 
or the climatic. conditions have little or no influence on the 
disease, other than that in extreme cold weather a rabid dog on 
his march would not be as liable to come in contact with as many 
of his own kind, since the latter would be more apt to be seek- 
ing shelter during such weather. This is equally true during 
the season of deep snow, a rabid dog becoming exhausted much 
quicker and not being able to travel nearly the distance that he 
could in’ pleasanter weather. . 


Pertop or INcuBATION.—The period of incubation is very 
uncertain in its duration. It rarely, if ever, appears by natural 
inoculation in less than 12 days, although it has been produced 
by inoculation of fixed virus in a rabbit in six days, and it may 
extend from such a short duration to the period of a year or 
more. The usual period, however, in a dog is from three to six 
weeks. ‘This variation in the period of incubation is indeed one 
of the serious drawbacks in controlling the disease and prevent- 
ing its spread when once introduced in a territory. _The loca- 
tion and character of the bite in the human family has been 
found to influence materially the period of incubation. Since 
it is now pretty well agreed upon that the virus travels along 
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the course of the nerves rather than by means of the blood cur- 
rent, the nearer the point of inoculation is to the nerve centers 
the shorter the period of incubation. To illustrate, we know 
positively that an inoculation or a bite about the face or head 
is always attended with a much shorter period of incubation 
than one on the extremities. We also know that the severer the 
inoculation or bite, tearing into the muscles and extending deeper 
on the nerve structures, the surer the infection and the shorter 
the period of incubation. Helman states that ‘“ Hypodermic 
inoculation gives more numerous positive results in emaciated 


- animals than in those in which the integuments are well covered 


with adipose tissue.” 


SYMPTOMS AND DraGNosis.—Symptoms differ slightly in 
different animals. We will take the dog as a subject. In symp- 
toms we recognize two forms of the disease, one known as the 
Furious and the other as the Dumb or Paralytic, which, how- 
ever, usually succeed each other in fully developed cases; yet 
the furious phenomena may be entirely omitted and again the 
victim may die in the early. furious stage so that the paralytic 
stage does not appear. 


The prominence of the one form or another probably depends 


_ greatly upon the location of the point of inoculation, the char- 


acter of the injury and the virulency of the virus. The pre- 
monitory symptoms are in the main the same in both type. For- 
tunately if we are familiar with the disease it often enables us to 
recognize it before the period of extreme danger. 


It is well to impress upon the public the fact that the name 
hydrophobia is a misnomer in the dog, and that it is absolutely 
erroneous to believe that dogs would not go near water, since 
it is not an uncommon thing to see such an animal ‘ford a creek 
and readily attempt to drink. While the symptom of fear of 
water is usually a marked one in the human subject, it is never 
present at any stage in the dog. Even after the animal’s throat 
becomes completely paralyzed the animal will attempt to drink 
water. 
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The symptoms of the Furious form are briefly as follows: 

First StaGe.—Change of disposition and habit. This is per- 
haps one of the most constant symptoms we have. A dog that 
has been particularly playful and affectionate is apt to become 
indifferent or sullen. A house dog that has been accustomed 
to caresses and. attention will probably seek seclusion in dark 
corners under a couch or table and the like. Dogs that have 
been what we term out of door dogs or indifferent in nature 
show as decided a change in disposition in courting attention or 
something equally as noticeable. There i is also apt to be a mor- 
bid appetite, searching and scratching about, licking cold stone 
or metal, gnawing at the point of inoculation if it be in a region 
that can be reached with the mouth, hideous howling, baying at 
the moon, melancholy, hopeless expression of countenance and . 
perhaps not exhibiting up to this time any disposition to bite. 
Another symptom which is particularly noticeable when present 
is the change in voice. Different writers have tried to describe 
this change, and we convey some idea when we say that it is 
possibly a half bark and half howl or cry of distress. Any or 
all of these symptoms may appear during what we term the 
first stage of the Furious form. 

The second or maniacal stage is ushered in by more pro- 
nounced manifestations of the above symptoms, everything be- 
coming gradually and greatly exaggerated; insomnia, restless- 
ness and delusion, watching and snapping at things. The in- 
fected animal may now be excited into a fury by annoying it or 
shaking a stick at it. A pretty reliable test ordinarily at this 
stage is the bringing of another dog into its presence, which is — 
quite apt to make the rabid animal act very furious. As the 
disease advances there is more and more of a haggard appear- 
ance. The eyes become reddened and even a careless observer 
will note the dejected look. The disposition is now of a wander- 
ing character. The animal wanders off long distances, perhaps 
10, 20 or 30 miles and snapping as it travels at man or beast. — 
If not interfered with on its tramp or if exhaustion or death 
does not overtake it, it is quite apt to return. In its wanderings — 
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the tendency is to attack every dog in sight without much warn- 
ing, growling or barking, and it is peculiarly characteristic that 
when attacking a dog it does so slyly and not with the ordinary 
noise of the fighting well dog. It shows no great desire to fight, 
but exhibits more of a feeling to snap at and worry another dog 
for a minute and then go on. It seems to have a preference for 
biting dogs rather than other animals or persons. In other 
words, it might deviate considerable from its course in order to 
attack another dog, but is not likely to do so to attack a human 
being. It is even probable at this time that if it were in reach of 
its master’s voice, that its action could be controlled to a limited 
degree, depending upon the discipline the dog had been accus- 
tomed to. It is not an uncommon thing to see a confined rabid 
dog, even in the maniacal stage, very much soothed and quieted 
‘by a visit from its master. 


The premonitory stage and maniacal stage have perhaps con- 


* sumed a period of from two to five days and in the course of a 


day or two more, or occasionally less, the disease advances into 


general paralysis or what is termed the Paralytic Stage, and 
death. 


Dumps or Paratytic Rasies.—The striking peculiarity is an 
omission of the preliminary furious stage as the disease merges 
into paralysis after the premonitory symptoms, These cases 
tend to immediate prostration and weakness and dullness or 
stupor. Paralysis of the masseter muscles and dropping of the 
lower jaw seems to be, perhaps, one of the most notable symp- 
toms after the first stage. From this the paralysis extends to the 
hind limbs and then to the forelegs and trunk. The dog has a 
decidedly haggard look with the lower eyelids drooping, lying 
quiet and helpless until relieved by death, which comes usually in 
two or three days. 

It will be seen from the study of these symptoms that the 
dog which has acted perfectly well and suddenly acts strangely, 
perhaps falling down and frothing at the mouth, etc., is not the 
mad dog but is far more apt to be affected with epilepsy or some 
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similar benign complaint, and it is equally as important to note 
with care the strange action of any and every dog in any district 
where rabies is prevalent or where there seems to be a possibility 
of infection. 


Post MorteM.—In rabies there are no absolutely character- 
istic post-mortem findings. The stomach has perhaps more sig- 
nificance than any other organ examined with the naked eye. 
The mucous membrane of this organ is frequently congested, and 
in some cases marked inflammation is present. Foreign bodies, 


as sticks, straw, coal, stones, etc., are sometimes present, and an. 


absence of food, coupled with an authentic history would strongly 
indicate that death had been due to rabies. Closer observations 
‘sometimes reveal meningeal congestion; or redness of. the 


pharynx or larynx. Again a negative post mortem with a his- 


tory of rabies is always suspicious. 


LaBoratory D1aGNnosis.—Microscopical examination has re- 
cently largely superseded animal inoculation. The latter method, 
while of great value when carried on carefully, has the serious 
disadvantage of delay. Microscopical examination of the ner- 
vous system had its origin in 1875. Babes in 1892 discovered 
what have since been called Babes Tubercles. In 1900 Van Ge 
Huchen and Nelis described changes in ganglionic cells, being 
most marked in the plexiform ganglia which meant much to the 
medical world in the age of rapid diagnosis of rabies. 

In 1903 Negri of Italy described what are now known as 
Negri bodies. The constancy of these bodies found in the hippo- 
campus major and the association of these bodies with rabies has 
been confirmed by many investigators. Moore of Cornell states 
that “if these bodies are not the cause of rabies they are surely 
a specific degeneration resulting from the disease.” 


MeErTHoDs OF ConTROL.—Since rabies is almost always caused 
by a stray dog which suddenly appears in a community biting dogs 
and other animals, perhaps persons, the only method of merit 
known. to-day to prevent the spread of this disease is confinement 


and seclusion or muzzling the dogs in the exposed territory.’ To: 
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show what an effective remedy muzzling is, it is interesting to 
note the data furnished by Great Britain. In that country the 
number of rabies cases reported for each year during a period of 
twelve years is as follows: 


Muzzling Not Required. 
1887, number of cases, 217 
1888, number of cases, 160 
1889, number of cases, 312 - 

Muzzling Required. 
1890, reduced to I29 cases 
1891, reduced to 29 cases 
1892, reduced to 38 cases 

Muzzling Not Required. 
1893, number of cases, 93 
1894, number of cases, 248 
1895, number of cases, 672 

Muzzling Required. - 
1896, number of ‘cases, 438 
1897, number of cases, 167 
1898, number of cases, 17 
1899, number of cases, 9 


a reduction, as will be seen by statistics in the period of four 
_ years, from 1895 to 1899, from 672 cases to 9g cases, and I 
understand by this method the disease has now been completely 
stamped out. This has proved positively that dogs are the 
greatest carriers of rabies and by controlling the dogs we control 
_ the disease. 


; MetHops In New York State.—When the presence of a 
_ supposed rabid dog is reported in a locality, such report is imme- 
diately investigated. If the animal has died or has recently been 
killed, the brain is taken, and, if in a fit condition for examina- 
tion, is sent to the State Veterinary College at Ithaca, where 
an examination is made. If the Negri bodies are found, the case 
is reported positive to the one sending the brain, if such person 
_is known or if the container has been properly marked, and a 
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similar report is also sent to the Department of Agriculture. If 
no Negri bodies are found, animal inoculation is resorted to for — 
verification. 

The question of the necessity of a quarantine is immediately | 
investigated, which depends somewhat upon whether or not other 
animals have been bitten or exposed. The method pursued for 
getting such information is by communicating with the Local 
Health Officer and the Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture 
having jurisdiction over that territory; and if the facts warrant 
it, upon their recommendation the Commissioner of Agriculture 
immediately lays quarantine upon such area as seems advisable. 

Chapter 352 of the Agriculture Law, as amended, reads in 
part as follows: 

If the commissioner shall lay a quarantine upon a city or any | 
portion thereof, he may call upon the Commissioner of Public 1 
Safety and the Police Department of said city to enforce the pro- 
visions of any notice, order or regulation which he may prescribe | 
within the quarantine district, and all expenses so incurred in 
enforcing the quarantine shall be a city charge. If the commis- 
sioner should quarantine any town, village or district other than 
a city, he may call upon the sheriff, under sheriff or deputy sheriff 
to carry out and enforce the provisions of any notice, order or 
regulation which he may make. All expenses so incurred shall 
be a county charge. 

As soon as it has been determined that a quarantine is neces- 
sary for public safety, notices are at once printed and sent to the 
proper officials for posting. Such notices state in part: . 

“ First—That within this district all persons who own, have © 
charge of or harbor dogs, shall so seclude, confine or muzzle 
such dogs as to make it impossible for such dogs to bite or inocu- 
late other animals or persons. Ifa muzzle is used, it must cover 
the mouth. 

“ Second—That no person shall take or assist another to call 
a dog outside the limits of the above described district, and that 
all persons within the above described district shall take such 
precaution as may be necessary to prevent such dog from going ~ 
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_ or being taken outside the limits of the above described district 
and as may be necessary to prevent the spread of the disease of 
_ rabies. 

“ Third—That any dog found in violation of this order and 
seized and confined under the provisions of the state law shall 
_ be cared for in a humane manner and not released to any person 
_ except upon a written order from the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture or his duly authorized agent.” 

The notice also reads, in part, that “the Agricultural Law 
_ provides that any person may catch or confine, or cause to be 
_ caught or confined, any dog found within the quarantined dis- 

trict during the pendency of this quarantine, in violation thereof; 
that if a dog which has been seized and confined is not found to 
be affected with the disease known as rabies, it may be released 
to the owner upon the payment of $10.00; that if such penalty is 
not paid within three days after such dog is seized and im- 
pounded, or if it is impracticable, after reasonable effort, to 
catch and impound such dog, any person may kill or cause such 
dog to be killed.” 
__ While these notices are being printed and posted, the author- 
ities in all the respective communities are advised by the Depart- 
“ment of Agriculture to employ all possible measures to ascer- 
tain what, if any, animals have been exposed to contact by the 
rabid dog or animal, having all such animals at once destroyed, 
and if not destroyed to have them so confined and secluded 
_ for a period of at least one year, that should they develop rabies, 
it would be impossible for them to inoculate other animals or 
persons. If a person has been bitten by a positively rabid dog 
_ Sufficiently serious to suspect the possibility of inoculation, and 
F should ask our opinion as to the advisability of taking Pasteur 
_ treatment, we would gladly give such opinion, but this is a matter 
of advice which ordinarily should come from the local health 
Officer or the family physician. 
There is a point which we wish to advise positively on, and 
- that is that in many cases where a person is bitten by a dog that 
_to all appearances is normal, the one thought seems to be to have 
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the dog destroyed, some taking the precaution to have the brain 
examined, others caring or knowing nothing about a microscop- 
ical examination, simply believing that if the dog’s life is ended, 
the possible danger of hydrophobia developing in the one bitten 
is removed. This, indeed, is a serious mistake, and we do not 
advise the destruction of the dog for many reasons. It is the 
custom of the Department, when we receive word that anyone 
has been bitten by a dog, to immediately procure the dog and 
confine it in a thoroughly safe kennel for observation, It is ob- 
served daily for at least twelve days, and if, at the end of that 
period no symptoms of rabies are exhibited, the person bitten 
need have no apprehension of the bite causing the disease, since, 
from the most recent experiments by many (notably Nicolas), 
the saliva has never been found to be virulent more than eight 
days prior to the development of symptoms in the dog. There- 
fore by holding the dog under observation for twelve days, we 
are taking safe precautionary measures. No known case is on 
record where a human being has developed rabies after such 
precautions have been taken. If, at any time during the period 
that the dog is under observation, it shows even symptoms of a 
positively suspicious character, it is at once destroyed and the 
brain promptly sent for an examination. Another advan- 
tage is that had the dog been immediately despatched, 
and its brain sent for a microscopical examination, and 
the examination proved negative, animal inoculation would 
then be necessary for further verification, which would 
mean at least two weeks suspense to the one having been bit- 
ten, before an accurate diagnosis can be made. Another very 
important point to be remembered is that those doing laboratory _ 
work tell us that to get the most positive results wth the rapid 
methods of diagnosis, it is essential that the animal be allowed 
to die naturally with the disease or be destroyed only after the 
symptoms have appeared. While it is true that the Negri bodies 
are present much earlier in the disease than the changes in th 
ganglia, still the failure to find Negri bodies in a dog’s brain t 
had not yet showed symptoms of rabies might be misleading, 
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well as the finding of such bodies in the brain of an animal which, 
at the time of death, seemed in perfect health. But even if, upon 
the examination of a brain prior to the appearance of the symp- 
toms, the case is pronounced positive, the dog, at the time of 
death, showing’ absolutely no symptoms, it does not seem to me 
that, with our present knowledge of the disease, we are justified 
in putting a poor parent to the expense or subjecting a frightened 
child to the ordeal of the Pasteur treatment. Had the dog been 
held for proper observation, the necessity or the non-necessity 
of this could have been determined positively. 


PREPARING A BRAIN FOR EXAMINATION.—The next very im- 
portant question is the proper preparation of the brain for exam- 
ination. It is very essential that the brain reach the laboratory 
in a condition fit for a rapid diagnosis, because, if it is not it will 
be necessary to resort to animal inoculation, and there are cases 
on record where the disease has developed simultaneously in 
inoculated experimental animals and the individuals bitten.* Al- 
ways remember that if a brain is badly mutilated either by shoot- 
ing the animal in the head, as is sometimes done, or by a care- 
less removal of the brain, it causes a delay at the laboratory to 
get the brain in proper condition to examine, if it can be exam- 
ined at all. This, of course, is equally true of a brain that is 
badly decomposed. In cold weather probably the safest way is 
to cut off the head and forward it in toto to the laboratory; but 
during hot weather such a procedure cannot be considered safe, 


even though it is packed in ice. Perhaps the most satisfactory 


method is to remove the brain carefully and put it in a jar con- 
taining pure commercial glycerin, having enough of glycerin to 
immerse the brain wholly, then packing this jar or container 


carefully in a box and marking plainly and sending by express 


to the New York State Veterinary College at Ithaca. Exam- 
inations are made there without charge to the sender, which is 
indeed an advantage which I fear is not appreciated by all of 
us as much.as it should be. 


* Moore. 
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Statistics COMPILED TO APRIL I, 1910.—At the present 
time rabies exists in sixteen counties, and this department has 
rabies quarantines in two villages, seven cities and fifty-one 
townships. There have been, during the entire year, 103 towns, 
fifteen cities and eight villages under quarantine, located in 
twenty-nine different counties. 


STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1909. 


Towns. Cities. Villages. 


Quarantines laid and raised in the 


year 1909 to date............. 42 5 2 
Quarantines laid in the year 1909 

atid SEE rn DONEC. <55 one's asia 61 10). 8 

LAGE 1:54 tare Soerariimate yh noeca ue 103 5, Sees 


(The above places were located in twenty-nine different 
counties of the state.) 

During the years 1908, 1909 and 1910 to date our records ~ 
show that 105 persons have been bitten by rabid animals, of 
which twelve have died; ten horses bitten, of which five have 
died; sixty-eight cattle bitten, of which fifty-four have died; 
fifty-four sheep bitten, of which thirty-eight have died; eleven 
swine bitten, of which ten have died. This list, as you will see, 
does not include the hundreds of dogs that have died of rabies 
or have been killed because of showing symptoms of the disease, 
as well as the number that have been exposed, and might have 
developed the disease, had they not been destroyed as a matter 
of precaution. The statistics relative to deaths from rabies in~ 
human beings were obtained from the New York City Depart- 
ment of Health. 

Statistics from the New York State Veterinary College show 
that during the year 1908 the total number of examinations 
made for the diagnosis of rabies was 315, of which 188 were 
positive, 94 negative and 33 undetermined. Similar data for the 
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_ year 1909 shows 583 examinations, 283 of which were positive, 
_ 260 negative and 40 undetermined. 
Pasteur TREATMENT.—While the functions of the Depart- 
_ ment of Agriculture are to control infectious or contagious dis- 
- eases of domestic animals, still we are constantly receiving in- 
quiries as to the merits of the Pasteur treatment and where and 
__ how it can be procured. As to its efficiency, suffice it to say that 
the Pasteur treatment has reduced the mortality of those bitten 
_ by rabid animals from 16 to 20 per cent. to a fraction of 1 per 
_ cent. ; 
. As has been mentioned, in those cases where the bites are 
_ about the arms or face the period of incubation is much shorter 
_and the mortality is much higher, having been estimated by differ- 
_ ent writers anywhere from 50 to 80 per cent., since the treatment 
_ requires from two to three weeks, and it is considered that at 
_ least two weeks are necessary after treatment is completed for 
_ the height of immunity to be established. Therefore, all deaths 
_ that occur during the course of treatment or within two weeks 
after should not condemn the treatment, but should be consid- 
_ ered as cases in which the treatment is not applicable, the period 
of incubation being too short for the virus to have the desired 
effect before the symptoms appear. 
This class of cases has caused faithful investigators to try to 
improve upon our present methods. Experiments with what is 
termed a simultaneous method, which consists of injecting the 
‘ser from an immune animal and a strong virus at the same 
time, is reported as giving good results in a few cases after the 
symptoms have appeared. This, however, is purely in the ex- 
_ perimental stage and should not be commented on in any way 
_ positively until more is known about it. The present method is 
a daily sub-cutaneous injection of a virus, which is a graduated 
_ dose of an emulsion of spinal cord of a rabbit which has been 
inoculated with rabid virus and allowed to develop the disease, 
_ the spinal cord then having been treated by a process to control 
‘its virulency, beginning with a very mild virus and injecting with 
_ astronger one each day until say from 14 to 21 injections have 
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been introduced, depending upon the estimated seriousness of 
the infection. There are institutes which are prepared at all 
times to administer this treatment, and it is also well to know 
that the treatment can be furnished from the Health Department 
of New York City by being sent daily to the local health officer 
or the family physician, thereby making it possible for the pa- 
tient to be treated at home. The law still further provides that 
for those needing treatment, and who are too poor to pay for it, 
the county shall take charge and pay for such treatment. 

Bauer* has given us his observation on 447 fatal cases of 
human rabies, and I herewith append them as the periods of 
incubation are instructive. Of these cases there died after the 
bite in from 
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As will be seen by statistics here furnished, New York state 7 
has suffered from a severe epidemic of rabies during the past 4 
two or three years, and that if we are to stamp out this disease — 
as they have in other countries, we will all need to co-operate and 
follow the system that has been adopted by countries which have 
been successful in handling the disease until a more simple a dG 
better method can be determined later, if possible. 4 


Dr. G. Ep. Leecu is attending the summer short course at 
the Kansas City Veterinary College, getting a few new ide 
along the lines of his special work, “ milk and meat inspection.” 


* Moore in reprint from New York State Journal of Medicine, February ,1909. 
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. THE PREVENTIVE DOSE OF TETANUS ANTITOXIN FOR THE 
: HORSE: ITS RELATION TO THE AMERICAN UNIT.* 


By Dr. A. Parker HircHens, GLENOLDEN, PENNA. t 


In its etiology and pathogenesis tetanus perhaps is better 
understood than any other infectious disease. The poison or 
toxin, produced by the tetanus bacillus growing locally, attacks 
the nervous tissue and causes the painful contractures and other 
_ symptoms which characterize the disease. In other words, the 
g symptoms of the disease are dependent directly and solely upon 
_ the toxin elaborated by the tetanus bacillus, and to prevent these 
_ symptoms it would seem necessary merely to prevent or inhibit 
_ the action of the toxin. 
_ In the antitoxin, first prepared by Behring and Kitasato 
i (1890) (1), we have a substance which will unite with tetanus 
oxin and render it harmless. It was believed at first that to cure 
the disease it would be sufficient to introduce into the body 
“enough antitoxin to neutralize the toxin present therein. Further 
Beperience, however, has demonstrated that antitoxin in the 
_ quantities ordinarily. given is practically powerless to influence 
the course of the acute disease because (1) at the time symp- 
toms appear there is present in the body an enormous and rap- 
idly increasing quantity of toxin; and (2) a firm combination 
exists between the toxin and the nervous tissue which antitoxin 
cannot disturb. 
It is my object in this paper to present proof (1) that in the 
doses customarily used, tetanus antitoxin is a preventive agent 
of real value and (2) to ascertain the efficient dose expressed 
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* Read at a meeting of the Keystone Veterinary Medical Association, Philadelphia, Tues- 
day Evening, May 10, 1910. 
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in American units. To further this I have collected clinical and — 
experimental evidence from foreign and domestic sources as re- 
ported in the literature. Some clinical observations and experi- 
mental work of my own tend to confirm the general conclusions. 


CLINICAL REPORTS. 


German.—Reck (1901) (2) of the German army, states that — 
although tetanus is very common in the neighborhood of Frank- 
fort a/M, the preventive use of antitoxin has never failed him. 

Hutyra and Marek (end ed., 1909) (3) say that the results 
are always perfect. 

Richmann (1909) (4) says that in the stables of one of the 
large German antitoxin manufacturers, the horses receive every 
six weeks an immunizing dose of tetanus antitoxin. While 
tetanus was rather a frequent occurrence before this practice was 
instituted, there has not been a-single case since. According to 
him the experience of veterinarians in Germany is the same. — 

French.—In France the evidence in favor of tetanus anti- 
toxin as a preventive agent is conclusive. The magnificent work 
of Nocard was probably responsible for its early widespread 
prophylactic use in that country. Its popularity is attested by the 
fact that while in the last four months of 1896 (when its use 
began), 1,511 doses were used by veterinarians, and in the twelve 
months of 1897, 14,657; the number had risen in 1901 to 47,096 
(Nocard & Leclainche) (5), while in 1908, according to Vail- 
lard (6) 87, 264 doses were used. q 

According to Nocard and Leclainche (3d ed., 1903) (7) 
the prevention of tetanus following traumatisms is assured with 
certainty by serotherapy. Nocard collected observations on | 
3,088 animals (of which 2,708 were horses) injected preven 
tively after an operation or wound. A first group comp ise 
2,500 animals inoculated immediately after operation. A secon 
comprises about 600 subjects treated one, two and four days: ani 
more after the wound. In this total a single case was seen— 
horse treated five days after the wound. The disease was bh 
nign, and the animal was well within twelve days. During the 
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_ collection of these figures 314 cases of tetanus (220 horses) were 
_ noted in animals not treated. 

Labat (1902) (8) reports that among 706 animals wounded 
or operated upon, not a single one which had been treated with 
_ tetanus antitoxin contracted tetanus. Among those which were 
_ for some reason not treated, three got tetanus. Labat believes 
it advisable to use a second injection, but because they left the 
infirmary soon after operation, almost all cases reported received 
but a single injection. This sufficed. 

Nandrin (1903) (9) says, speaking of its prophylactic value, 
_ “the efficiency of tetanus antitoxin is not to-day contested by 
anyone.” 

Huguier (1909) (10) has recently started a discussion in 
France as to the number of injections necessary to be given to 
a horse. He says that all text books advise the use of a second 
_ injection—the first to be given as soon as possible after the trau- 
matism, the second eight or ten days later. When, at one time, 
on account of a scarcity of serum he was forced to economize, 
__ he gave only one injection. Noting that all animals thus treated 
_ were apparently protected, he continued the use of a single dose 
of 10 c. c. Although he has been stationed in Africa, which 
is notoriously favorable to the development of tetanus, he has 
not had a single case. In reporting this experience, Huguier 
asked if other veterinarians had had similar results. 
Affirmative replies were not slow in coming. 
Dieudonne (1909) (11) publishes an interesting table show- 
‘ing by years the number of deaths which have occurred in his 
" practice from tetanus after operation. None of these received 
_ antitoxin. A single preventive injection is considered sufficient 
and has always proved adequate. 
___Chapellier (1909) (12) has for ten years used only one injec- 
tion. In more than 500 castrations he has not seen the slightest 
- symptom although his region is farm from being free from 
tetanus. © 
: _ Labat (1909) (13) up to 1902 gave two injections as a mat- 
_ter of principle but, as reported in an earlier paper (vide supre) 
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only about ten per cent. of his cases remained under observation 
long enough to receive the second dose. Since 1902 he has used 
only single doses. Fifteen hundred operations and wounds of 
various kinds have not been followed by a single case of tetanus. 

Pecus (1909) (14) uses a second injection when the wound 
tends to last a long time. He works in a tetanus infested region, 
but has not had a case of tetanus in 1,500 wounded animals; the 
injuries of 500 were caused by street nails. | 

Encouraged by the quick and favorable response to his paper 
(quoted above), Huguier was led to consult various veterina- 
rians and veterinary medicinal societies in order that he might as- 
semble as much evidence as possible concerning the technique 
adopted in the current practice of preventive serotherapy against 
tetanus in the horse. This work was presented to the Société 
Centrale of Paris, by M. Jacoulet (15) on March 3d of this 
year. Huguier gives the names of the societies and individual — 
veterinarians he has consulted—names which one meets fre- 
quently in French veterinary literature. 

Of those consulted by him, a great number reside in coun- 
tries reputed to be badly infested with tetanus. All declare 
that a single preventive injection suffices in current equine prac-— 
tice, provided it is administered very soon after the operation or 
traumatism. Not one of them has ever seen tetanus appear after 
such a procedure and their observations reach to thousands of - 
cases. 

In his search through the literature, Huguier has found 
recorded but nine failures. These are reported in the Recueil 
D’Hygiene et de Medecine Veterinaire Militaires, from 1900 to — 
1908. The nine cases reported are divided into seven groups of © 
observations; six of these must be eliminated from consideration 
because there is no mention made as to the length of time between 
the accident and the injection. 

Although I have looked up all the other references given bj 
Huguier and have noted the more important above, I have been 
unable to find in this pies the journals in which these failures 
are reported. i 
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In commenting on these three failures, Huguier remarks 
‘what an insignificant figure this is in comparison with the 3,088 
successes of Nocard (1895 to 1897), the 13,829 successes re- 
ported by Labat, and by Vaillard with the co-operation of Vallee, 
and finally in comparison with the 10,000 successes communi- 
cated to Huguier by civil and military veterinarians, without 
counting the thousands not published. 

American.—In America, Pearson (1897) (16) says that 
tetanus can be prevented with great certainty by the use of anti- 
toxin, and adds: “ My attention was recently called by Dr. 


_ Walters, of Wilkesbarre, to a mine in Dauphin County wherein 


there were almost one hundred mules, and of these twenty-three 
died of tetanus during a period of two years. In January five 
or six dies. I obtained some tetanus antitoxin, which was ad- 
ministered to fifty mules that occupied the stables in which 
tetanus had previously appeared. Since that time no case of 
tetanus has been reported.” 

MacFarland and Ranck (17) report the systematic immuni- 
zation of the horses in a stable used for the preparation of anti- 
‘toxins. In 1897 when no special precautions against tetanus 
were taken, the death rate was 8 per cent. In 1898 tetanus anti- 
toxin was used, but not systematically, and on account of its low 
value the doses were extremely small. The death rate during 
this year was 10 per cent. In 1899 all horses were immunized 
systematically and the death rate was reduced to one per cent. 

The records of this laboratory show. that the antitoxin used 
even in 1899 was of very poor quality. .The exact strength can- 
not be ascertained, but it was the practice to use antitoxin too 
weak to place upon the market. ; 

A hitherto unreported experience in the stables of this firm 
is particularly interesting. Tetanus had been eliminated from 
the stables by the prophylactic use of tetanus antitoxin, notwith- 
standing the fact that the serum used was very weak in strength. 
In the winter of 1906 it was suggested that probably the injec- 
tion into the diphtheria horses of serum from other horses might 
in some way interfere with the ability of the former to produce 
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diphtheria antitoxin of high value. In order that this point might 
be decided, the quantity of tetanus antitoxin used for immuniza- 
tion was greatly reduced until only 5 c. c. was injected every 
two months. As a result of this two horses died of tetanus in 
rapid succession. Larger doses of antitoxin were administered 
to all the other horses immediately, and monthly injections have 
been continued ever since. It seems needless to state that no case 
of tetanus has occurred since that date. | 

Besides the reported experiences in America which are very 
meagre, I have communicated verbally with a number of veteri- 
narians in this vicinity, and have yet to hear of a failure of 
tetanus antitoxin to immunize the horse, when the antitoxin has 
been injected soon after the traumatism, 

Furthermore, I have been told officially by one of the manu- 
facturers of tetanus antitoxin in this country that during twelve 
years there has not been received a single letter from any veteri- 
narian complaining that a dose of tetanus antitoxin used by him 
failed to immunize the animal. 

SUMMARY OF CLINICAL EXPERIENCE.—The results of clin- 
ical experience in the preventive use of tetanus antitoxin in Ger- 
many, France and America prove its efficiency in equine prac- 
tice beyond question. 

EXPERIMENTAL EvipENCE.—Nocard (1897) (18) reports a 
series of experiments which show the great preventive value of 
tetanus antitoxin. 

On March oth at 10 A. M. he injected 14 horses with dry — 
tetanus toxin. Each animal received six milligrams under the — 
skin of the neck. 

The controls became tetanic—one on 14th, the other two on 
the 15th. Seven others treated either at the moment of the 
appearance of the first symptoms, or only 24 or 48 hours before, — 
contracted a fatal tetanus. The last four resisted. Of these four 

One received 10 c. c. Pasteur Institute serum one hour after 
the injection of the toxin—never the slightest symptom. 

One received 20 c. c. Pasteur Institute serum 24 hours after: 
the-injection of the toxin. No Symp, 
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One received 30 c. c. Pasteur Institute serum 48 hours after 
the injection of toxin. Slight symptoms. : 

One received 40 c. c. three days after. On the morning of 
March 14th this horse was certainly tetanic. The same day at 
10 o'clock he was injected with 75 c. c. serum into the jugular 
vein. He finally recovered. 

If the extreme severity of this experiment is taken in con- 
sideration, viz., the dose of toxin, always fatal to witness, having 
been injected all at once and immediately absorbed, one can af- 
firm that in daily practice there will be a great many chances to 
- arrest the evolution of tetanus or to prevent its appearance, by 
interfering even several days after the traumatism. But one 
must well know that the more the interference is delayed, the 
greater the dose of serum to inject must be. 

My own experiments which are reported below offer further 
evidence of the preventive value of tetanus antitoxin. 

DosacE.—With this enormous amount of evidence at hand. 
it would seem that if we can determine the doses customarily 
used in these experiences we shall have evidence from which we 
may construct definite figures as to the efficient preventive dose of 
_ tetanus antitoxin for the horse. ; 

The question of dosage has really been under discussion since 
tetanus antitoxin was discovered. It was early demonstrated 
_ that antitoxin depends for its specific value solely upon its abil-. 
_ ity to neutralize toxin—the fact of neutralization being deter- 
_ mined by the harmlessness of a mixture of toxin and antitoxin 
_ when injected into one of the small laboratory animals—either a 
_ mouse, guinea pig or rabbit. 

Tetanus toxin is one of the strongest poisons known. A 
_ small fraction of a milligram is sufficient to kill a white mouse. 
In like manner a minute quantity of antitoxin is sufficient to 
neutralize a fatal dose of toxin for a mouse. On account of the 
infinitesimal quantities necessary on both sides, the strength of 
antitoxin was early stated in terms of the number of grams of 
mouse or guinea pig weight protected by one c. c. of the serum. 
_ These figures reaching into the millions are still used in certain 
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‘foreign laboratories, as they were formerly used in some of the 
laboratories in America. Such figures have always been very 
cumbersome and various local efforts were made to reduce the 
nomenclature to more convenient terms. Partly for this reason 
the statement of strength used by practically every laboratory 
was unique until the establishment by the United States govern- 
ment of a standard method for the United States. This standard 
is officially defined as follows: 

“ The immunity unit for measuring the strength of tetanus 
antitoxin shall be ten times the least quantity of antitetanic serum 
necessary to save the life of a 350 gram guinea pig for 96 hours 
against the official test dose of the standard toxin furnished by 
the Hygienic Laboratory of the Public Health and Marine Hos- 
pital Service. 

The official test dose of toxin was made 100 times the small- 
est quantity of toxin which would kill a guinea pig within 96 
hours. 

A new unit to be the standard for the whole country was thus 
established, but its interpretation in terms of dosage was im- 
possible on account of the absence of clinical and experimental 
evidence in human practice. Realizing, however, that physicians 
would require some statement as to the number of units they 
should use in practice, an arbitrary dose of 1,500 units was made ~ 

- the official immunizing dose. 

The efficiency of this dose in human practice I shall not 
now attempt to discuss. It seemed to me at the time that while 
1,500 units might be required to immunize a man, experience — 
had shown that a smaller dose was sufficient for the horse and the 
investigation which is now in progress tends to confirm this idea. — 

An explanation might naturally be required as to why man 
should receive a larger dose of antitoxin for immunization than — 
the horse. This explanation is easily made. a 

The vehicle of the tetanus antitoxic power is horse serum. 
Injected into man it is a foreign proteid and is eliminated very 
rapidly. Dehne and Hamburger (1907) (19) found that when — 
tetanus antitoxin was injected into man, the quantity in the — 
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blood rose gradually until the second or third day when it re- 
mained constant to fall brusquely about the seventh or eighth 
day. This question is interestingly discussed by Romer and 
Sames (1909) (20). According to them, all the investigators 
mentioned agree that homologous serum is eliminated much more 
slowly than heterologous. In passive immunity against tetanus, 
especially in suppurating wounds, the length of time the anti- 
toxin remains in the blood is (within limits, of course) more 
important than the amount which is present there during the 
week following the injection of the antitoxic serum. Antitoxic 
horse serum is homologous to the horse and therefore compared 
to man a relatively smaller quantity is sufficient to confer a longer 
period of passive immunity. Experiment number one (reported 
below) shows that after a period of 29 days the horse which re- 
ceived only 250 units was still immune, while the horse which had 
received 50 units possessed considerable resistance. 

This investigation was taken up along two lines. First, an 
attempt was made to find out as far as possible the size of the 
doses used and recommended in foreign countries and to get some 
idea of the number of units formerly used in America; and 
second, to ascertain as nearly as possible by direct experiment 
the number of units actually necessary to protect the horse from 
infection. 


Doses Usep ABRoaAp.—lI have not yet received sample pack- 
ages of the antitoxins used in Germany, Austria, England, Den- 


mark or Italy by veterinarians and consequently I have been 


unable to make an estimate of the doses used in those countries. 
Rosenau and Anderson (21) found in a German serum which 
they examined 330 units per c. c. The dose recommended in 
Germany for immunizing purposes is 4 c. c. of a serum whose 
value is less than 5 A. E. (antitoxic units—Behring system). 


We have imported directly from the French market pack- 
ages of antitoxin on sale for veterinary use. We obtained the 
product of the Pasteur Institute of Paris, and the product of 
the Institut Bacteriologique de Lyon. 
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There was no date or number upon the bottles from the Pas- 
teur Institute. Each bottle was stated to contain 10 c. c. for 
veterinary use. Upon examination this serum was found to con- 
tain about 50 American units per c. c.—in other words, the con- 
tents represented 500 units. 

The bottles from the Lyons Institute were marked to contain 
10 c. c. and were dated January 20, 1910. Upon examination it 
was found that the serum contained about 30 units per c. c—in 
other words, a Io c. c. dose represented about 300 American units. 

Serums from these two institutes were examined by Rosenau 
and Anderson (21) in 1908. At that time two samples of serum 
from the Pasteur Institute were found to contain 40 units per 
c. c. and one other sample contained 66 units per c. c.; in other 
words, the 10 c.c. doses represented in two instances 400 units, 
and in the other about 660 units. One sample of antitetanic serum 
from the Lyons Institute was found by them to contain less than 
50 units (it was not tested lower) in other words the Io ¢. c. 
does represent less than 500 units. 

The fact that the examination made by ourselves in I9I0 
agrees so closely with that made by Rosenau and Anderson in 
1908 would seem sufficient evidence that the dose of anti-toxin 
used by practically all veterinarians in France varies from 300 
units to about 650 units, the great majority being in the neigh- 
borhood of 500 units. This is the dose which in France in many 

. thousands of cases has been followed by practically no failures. 

The laboratory records show that one of the American firms. 
recommended and distributed during more than a decade a dose 
of tetanus antitoxin for immunizing purposes certainly not 
greater than 500 units. As stated above, this firm has not heard 
of a single failure due to its product. 


EXPERIMENTAL EVIDENCE. 


As part of the experimental evidence we may mention the 
experiments of Nocard, which are quoted above. : 
The Pasteur Institute dose of 10 c. c., usually about 500 units, — 
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In planning the experiments which I wish to report now, it 
was Our purpose to repeat as nearly as possible the conditions of 
a natural infection. With this in view, silk cords two inches 
long, knotted at one end, were soaked in a suspension of tetanus 
spores, being heated at 80° C. for one-half hour to destroy the 
toxin. The cords were then dried. 

Experiment No. 1—December 9, 1909—Six horses received 
directly into the muscle silk cord on which tetanus spores had 
been dried. Antitoxin injected subcutaneously eight hours later. 

January 7, 1910.—No symptoms of tetanus had developed in 
any horse. Each received ten c. c. of a suspension of tetanus 
spores (heated to 80° C. for 30 min.) to which had been added 
live virulent staphylococci. The injection was made into the 
cubital muscles of the left anterior limb. Antitoxin was not re- 
peated, the injections had been given 29 days before. 


RESULT. 


No. of 
Horse. Antitoxin. 


1316 1000 units—No symptoms; still in stable, May 10, 19I0. 
7318 500 units—No symptoms; still in stable, May 10, IgIo. 
1323. 250 units—No symptoms; still in stable, May 10, 191IO0. 
1322 100units—January 23, 1910, symptoms of tetanus no- 
ticed. Died January 31, 1910, 24 days 
after infection. © 
1315 50 units—January 23, 1910, symptoms of tetanus no- 
ticed. Died January 28, 1910, 21 days 
after infection. 
1320 Control—Died January 13, 1910, 6 days after infection. 


_ Experiment No. 2.—On February 18, 1910, five horses were 
injected with material similar to that used to infect horses in 
the experiment number one. That is, they received 10 c. c. of a 
suspension of tetanus spores which had been heated to 80° C. for 
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30 minutes. To this suspension was added, after cooling, a large 
loop-full of a 24-hour agar culture of staphylococcus aureus. On 
account of the very acute death of the control horse in experiment 
number one, the suspension of spores was much more dilute. 

Eight hours later two of the horses received 100 units of anti- 
toxin and two of the horses received 50 units of antitoxin. The 
remaining horse was kept as a control. 

None of these horses developed tetanus. 

Experiment No. 3.—The above experiment was repeated with 
five new horses. The injections were made on May 1, 1910, 
the antitoxin being given eight hours after the infection. 

Only ten days have elapsed since this experiment was started, 
and it is, of course, too soon to make a prediction. The control 
horse, however, developed definite symptoms of tetanus on the 
eighth day and died on the tenth. None of the other horses 
show to the slightest symptoms of tetanus. 

Conclusions.—The evidence which has been collected in this 
paper appears to justify the following conclusions: 

1. That tetanus antitoxin as a preventive of tetanus in the 
horse is as nearly perfect as anything in biology can be. 

2. That a very small quantity of tetanus antitoxin is sufficient 
to protect a horse against an ordinary infection. 

3. That clinical experience proves a dose of 500 units to be 
amply sufficient for practically all cases. 


Note.—The above was the status of Experiment No. 3 at 
the time this paper was read. On the thirty-second day after in- 
fection one of the horses which had received fifty units of anti- 
toxin exhibited symptoms of tetanus and on the account of the 
severity of the symptoms was destroyed. 

On the twenty-third day after infection one of the horses 
which had received one hundred units of antitoxin showed symp= 
toms and died of tetanus on the 27th day. ' F 

Of the other two, the fifty unit horse showed only slight local - & 
symptoms, but the hundred unit horse exhibited none. — | 

The death of these two horses occurring twenty-one and eigh- 
teen days later than the control rather increases the value of this” q 4 


a 
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experiment. They show that the horses were susceptible, but 
were protected for a period by even the very small doses admin- 
istered against a dose of tetanus bacilli certainly much greater 
than a horse would ever receive accidentally. 

The great expense of such work with horses precludes the 
possibility of our going farther with it. While it is believed 
that the clinical reports presented above (and which are still be- 
ing collected) have proved the main point, it is hoped that some 
means may be found to continue the experimental work with 
horses and other animals. 
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BIOLOGICAL THERAPEUTICS IN VETERINARY PRACTICE. * 
By Dr. T. F,. Krey, Derrorr, Mic. 


By “Biologic Therapeutics” is meant the use of biologic 

products as remedial agents, chiefly the products of bacterial life, 
and the reactionary products developed in the blood of animals 
injected with bacteria or their toxins. 
_ When we consider the remarkable advancement that has been 
made during the past decade in this branch of medicine, we may 
confidently predict that the future will record still greater and 
more rapid progress. Truly at no time has this branch of the 
healing art been regarded more expectantly. Never has its future 
seemed more promising. 

To us, the knowledge that much of this progress is directly 
due to the achievements of many eminent confréres is indeed 
gratifying. To them who toil unceasingly converting theories 
into facts, we owe a debt of gratitude. It is none the less grati- 
fying to note the enthusiasm with which our profession has kept 
_ pace with these advanced teachings for the amelioration of dis- 
ease. 

Not many years ago serum therapy in the treatment of dis- 
ease was considered skeptically. Even the most progressive vet- 
_ erinarians looked upon its use as an expensive experiment only 
to be considered as a last resort, and then, only in extreme cases 
where the life of a valuable animal was threatened. To-day we 
find a vast majority of veterinarians fully alive to the impor- 
tance of serum therapy and ever ready on all occasions to ad- 
minister serums, antitoxins or vaccines, whenever their use is 
indicated. 

; # Preseated at the January meeting of the Michigan State Veterinary Medical Association, 
‘Saginaw. 
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Let us view for a moment the results of this activity on the 
part of the progressive veterinary investigator. We believe his 
eagerness to grasp and execute his knowledge of advanced meth- 
ods of treating disease has accomplished more to widen the 
breach between scientific treatment and charlatanism (which hap- 
pily through his efforts is rapidly becoming a thing of the past) 
than any other single effort. The application of his knowledge is 
perhaps the best indication of his capacity to use it, and thus he 
not only becomes a power in his immediate community, gaining 
and holding the respect and support of his clientele, but by his 
knowledge helps incalculably in the erection of the great edifice 
of scientific medicine and the elevation of his chosen profession. 
It would require far too much of your time to explain in detaii 
modern methods of preparing the many biological products now 
in use. Suffice it to say every care is observed in selecting suit- 
able biological subjects free from disease. Each individual ani- 
mal is isolated for a specified time and kept under close observa- 
tion, during which time it is tested for glanders, tuberculosis, etc., 
as the case might be, and before it is finally accepted for use, it 
must successfully pass the most rigid tests known to science. 

To illustrate the method of preparing antitoxins, let us briefly 
consider tetanus antitoxin. The horses are injected with tetanus 
toxin. To produce this, a pure culture of the tetanus germ is 
grown in beef bouillon, which is then filtered to remove all the 
germs. The filtrate, containing the toxin, is very poisonous; 
hence it is necessary to begin the injections with small quanti- 
ties, gradually increasing the dose as the horse becomes immune 
or capable of withstanding larger amounts. This ability to with- 
stand otherwise fatal doses of toxin is due to the formation of a 
specific antidote in the body of the horse. 

This antidote is the antitoxin and is specific in that it will 
neutralize the killing power of tetanus toxin, but will not neu- 
tralize other toxins or poisons. By repeated injections of toxin 
the amount of antitoxin in the horse can be increased enormously, 
so that one part of the blood serum will neutralize 100 to 200 
parts of toxin. When this stage has been reached a portion of 
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the horse’s blood is taken (by introducing a cannula into the 
jugular vein) and allowed to separate spontaneously into serum 
and coagulum. The serum thus obtained after having a small 
amount of preservative added to it, is tested and bottled. It goes 
without saying that in the preparation of the toxin and its in- 
jection into the horses, as well as in obtaining the blood serum, 
the most rigid bacteriological technique is maintained. The var- 
iation in strength of the antitoxic serum from different horses; 
the absolute purity of the finished product are all important and 
delicate questions demanding for their determination a high de- 
gree of skill and scientific accuracy of observation. These 
qualifications, in our judgment, outrank all other considerations 
in the work of producing a reliable antitetanic serum. A _ per- 
fectly healthy horse has perfectly pure blood. The purity of the 
blood, however, and of the serum it includes should never be 
simply inferred; the horses should be kept under special obser- 
vation for several weeks after the blood is withdrawn, that the 
last lingering possibility of question as to their perfect freedom 
from disease of every kind may be dispelled; specimens of the 
separated serum are planted upon culture media where germs 
would grow if any were present. 


Again, large quantities of the serum are injected into guinea- 
pigs, that bacteria or toxins of any kind, if present, may declare 
themselves, as they undoubtedly would in these very susceptible 
little animals. Negative evidence here is positive evidence of 
the purity of the serum. . 

It would be difficult to select an antitoxin that has received 
more universal attention during the past year or two than Te- 
tanus Antitoxin. Vast amounts of indisputable evidence sub- 
mitted by practitioners in both human and veterinary medicine 
seem to justify its use not only as a prophylactic, but in increas- 
ing doses for curative effects. 

In 1895 Nocard demonstrated to the satisfaction of the 
French veterinarians the great value of prophylactic therapeusis. 
Wishing to impress the value of prophylaxis, Nocard distributed 
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among the French veterinarians 1,800 10 c. c. flasks of antitetanic 
serum. 7 
Reports received indicated that 375 animals (victims of 
wounds which might easily have proved tetanigenous) had been 
injected and not one developed tetanic symptoms; at the same 
time these veterinarians had observed 55 cases of tetanus among 
animals not treated with serum, but otherwise exposed to the 
disease essentially the same way as the 375 which escaped. 
McFarland and Ruck, in this country, have observed similar 
results in a series of 800 horses exposed to infection. Compar- 
ison between those which received prophylactic treatment and 
those which did not show that tetanus developed in one per cent. 
of the former and ten per cent. of the latter. Could stronger 
proof of the protective value of antitetanic serum be desired? 
A distinguished authority has said: ‘ The initial symp- 
toms of tetanus do not herald the beginning of the dis- 
ease, but really the beginning of death from the disease.” 
Essentially prophylactic treatment is of. paramount impor- 
tance, but unfortunately frequently veterinary advice is not 
sought until the characteristic symptoms ‘are manifest, then 
to produce gratifying results the serum must ‘be given in ade- 
quate doses with a view of effecting a cure by neutralizing the 
uncombined toxins. Unfortunately, not infrequently, our clients 
are reluctant to proceed with a treatment involving at the same 
time considerable expense and doubt of ultimate recovery; yet, 
as one of our collaborators aptly put it, ‘‘ It is perhaps advisable 
to remain firm rather than to undertake the treatment of an im- 
possible case with inadequate serum with nothing in view but 
inevitable failure, for we cannot hope to neutralize rapidly in- 
creasing toxins with an inadequate amount of antitoxin, and it 
is a question if our reputation as a scientific veterinarian does 
not suffer infinitely more through the loss of a hopeless case than 
by maintaining a principle we are perfectly justified in estab-— 
lishing.” ~ 
Proper appreciation and timely use of the prophylactic dose 
of serum in the treatment of suspicious traumatisms will, in a 
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great measure, eliminate this opposition. Further than this, we 
believe under these circumstances, prophylactic treatment is not 
only justifiable but demanded as a duty by the present condi- 
tions of prophylactic therapeutics. I believe there is no evidence 
that the serum has any effect on the bacillus; it only neutralizes 
the toxins, but it is equally important to note that the bacillus 
of tetanus does not belong to the class of septicemic organisms 
which invade the whole body and which produce their effects by 
growth and increase, but fortunately on the contrary, the bacillus 
of tetanus remains localized at the original point of infection, 


within reach, and where their growth may be greatly, if not 


completely, controlled by energetic treatment with efficient anti- 
septics and disinfectants. In its growth, however, the tetanus 
bacillus produces a powerful toxin which is taken up by the per- 


_ ipheral nerve endings and carried along the axis cylinders of 


the motor nerves, eventually reaching the spinal cord. With in- 
jections of serum we hope to neutralize these toxins before they 
combine with the vital cells of the organism destroying their 
functional activity. Whether or not this can be accomplished 


_ by administering in adequate doses is exceedingly difficult to 


verify, even in severe cases that successfully respond to treat- 
ment there remains an element of doubt as to whether or not 
the patient would have recovered had no serum been adminis- 
tered, yet it is reasonably certain that the mortality is very much 
higher when cases are treated without antitoxin. 

_ Standardization of tetanus antitoxin is of paramount impor- 
tance. With much pleasure and satisfaction we reviewed the 


recently issued Bulletin No. 424 by the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, entitled: ‘‘ The Need of Controlling and 
Standardizing the Manufacture of Veterinary Tetanus Anti- 
toxin.” Quoting from the Bulletin verbatim: 

“The method of standardization was unanimously adopted 
by the Society of American Bacteriologists subsequent to the 
following report made by a special committee: 

“ That tetanus antitoxin be standardized by the tetanus toxin 
furnished by the Public Health and Marine Hospital Service. The 
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unit is ten times the least amount of serum necessary to save the 
life of a 350-gram guinea-pig for 96 hours against the official 
test dose of the standard toxin. The test dose is 100 minimal 
lethal doses of a percipitated toxin preserved under special con- 
ditions at the hygienic laboratory of the Public Health and 
Marine Hospital Service. 

“It was decided that the minimal immunizing dose of a case 
of possible infection through a wound should be 1,500 of such 
units. It was decided that after April 1st the new unit should 
be adopted by all producers of tetanus antitoxin. 

“In this method the immunity unit for measuring the 
strength of tetanus antitoxin is fixed so that it shall be ten times 
the least quantity of antitoxin serum necessary to save the life 
of a 350-gram guinea-pig for 96 hours Basix, the official test 
dose of a standard toxin.” 

It is needless to add that the methods adopted should receive 
the heartiest approval and support of both the producer and user. 
Standardization as recommended means a serum prepared on a 
sound rational scientific basis with more definite, uniform po- 
tency and results, and will have a tendency to a more intelligent 
use of the product. 

Antistreptococcic serum is rapidly oa in favor, and 
is being used by veterinarians in the treatment of many diseases 
of bacterial origin. When the horse is injected with gradually 
increasing amounts of killed cultures of the germ (Streptococcus 
Pyogenes) a peculiar principle develops in the blood that is use- 
ful for prophylactic and curative purposes. These cultures are 
obtained from the exudate of a number of diseases in human be- 
ings and certain pathologic conditions common to animals. In 
other words, mixed infection. 

As in the case of antitetanic serum some months elapse be- 
fore the horse is ready for bleeding. Then from four to six 
quarts of blood are withdrawn from the jugular vein under strict” 
aseptic and antiseptic precautions. The blood clots within a few 
minutes when it is placed in a refrigerator and kept there for a 
few days. At the end of this time it is found that a large portion 
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of the serum has become separated from the clot. This serum 
contains the antitoxemic principle. Next it is withdrawn from 
the blood-tubes by means of sterilized siphons into sterilized 
bottles, and a very small quantity of trikresol added to preserve 
it, after which it is allowed to stand for several days before the 
next step is taken. Then a bacteriological examination is made 
to prove the sterility of the product, which is afterwards care- 
fully filtered and again examined. If it be found free from 
germs, the clear filtrate is put in syringe-container bulbs, the 
operation being done in an isolated bottling room. After a lot 
of serum has been so disposed of, a number of the bulbs are 
taken at.random and for the third time examined bacteriologic- 
ally. Although antistreptococcic serum was originally recom- 
mended in the treatment of septic infection, research work of 
prominent veterinary investigators is constantly enlarging an 
already comprehensive list of diseases indicating the use of the 
serum. 

Dr. John Spencer, Virginia Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, reports gratifying results with its use in the treatment of 
pyemic arthritis in the December, 1908, edition of the AMER- 
ICAN VETERINARY Review. In the January, 1909, edition of 
the Review Dr. G. H. Acres, Sudbury, Ont., reports good re- 
sults with antistreptococcic serum in treating infectious anemia. 
J. R. Craif, M.R.C.V.S., has used it successfully in treating 
strangles. Similarly, Dr. C. H. Jewell, U. S. Army, Fort Riley, 
in a paper read before the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 


cation at Philadelphia, referred to its use in shipping fever, using 


it on a number of cases, and in comparison, influenza antitoxin 
on a number of other cases. He concluded that where anti- 
streptococcic serum is a valuable immunizing agent, his expe- 
rience with both serums showed that influenza antitoxin (P. D. 
& Co.) produced. a longer immunity than antistreptococcic 
serum. 

Briefly, we feel confident that time and experiment will dis- 
close many diseases of bacterial origin that will promptly yield 
to treatment with antistreptococcic serum, and this offers to the 
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veterinarian who desires to promote the welfare of his profes- 
sion a wide field for original investigation. Along these lines 
it is worthy of note that a number of veterinary investigators 
are at present engaged in proving the value of canine distemper 
antitoxin. Canine distemper, as we so fully realize, has suc- 
cessfully defied all attempts to halt its ravages, even though the 
greater resources of the pharmacopceia in all probability have 
been exhausted time and again in search of relief. Perhaps this 
is due in no small measure to an almost total absence of any 
knowledge regarding the specific organism which causes it, 
which has always been considered ultra visible. Experimentally 
some very encouraging results have been obtained in the treat- 
ment of the disease with antidiphtheric serum. 

A number of veterinary investigators with whom we are in 
close touch have been trying this serum in clinical experiment — 
for more than a year with a very satisfactory reduction in mor- 
tality. Besides this, a member of our scientific staff has devoted 
his entire time for the past two years to the study of canine dis- 
temper with encouraging results. However, experiments of this 
nature require time to consider every detail in relation to the 
test, but we believe the not distant future will mark the advent 
of a serum or vaccine for the successful treatment of this disease. 

Another interesting discovery of which we have heard and 
read much during the past year is “ Ophthalmo-Reaction Test 
for Tuberculosis in Cattle.” The ophthalmo test consists, as 
you are aware, of instilling in the eye at the external canthus a 
small amount of tuberculin usually % c. c. The eye is imme- 
diately closed and lightly rubbed to distribute the tuberculin as 
much as possible, and so that it will not be washed away by the 
tears. 

Owing to the glycerine the tuberculin is absorbed very easily 
into the tissues. Speaking of this test, Dr. J. Lignieres states in 
Recueil de Medicine Veterinare, 30 November, 1907: 

“Up to date I have used the ophthalmo-reaction upon 200 
cases of tuberculous cattle. All of the animals which reacted to 


the well-known subcutaneous test also gave a positive ophthalmic 
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reaction, and healthy animals gave no ophthalmic reaction. I 
used undiluted tuberculin of higher concentration than usual. 
Under these circumstances the animals always gave a very clear 
ophthalmo-reaction, at times visible within three hours char- 
acterized by increased flow of tears, a hyperzemic of the con- 
junctiva, and especially by formation of clots of white pus almost 
entirely formed of polymorphonuclear leucocytes. These clots 
_ are easily seen upon the conjunctiva; they accumulate at the 
internal canthus here they soon escape: Symptoms other than 
the presence of pus, are not sufficient. The pus must be present 
to make the test valid. It never fails with tubercular subjects, 
_ if the test is conducted as above.” 

The ophthalmo-reaction continues for about twelve hours, 
at times more. With certain animals the reaction is not visible 
until after fifteen hours. 

Messrs. Campbell and White, as reported in the Journal of Ex- 
_ perimental Medicine, March, 1908, conducted experiments with 
_ seventy-one head of cattle, twenty-five of which were shown to be 
_ tuberculous, and forty-six non-tuberculous, as tested by the usual 
subcutaneous method. They concluded from their researches 
that the ophthalmo-tuberculin test is of limited value in the 
_ diagnosis of tuberculosis in cattle, but state further on that “ we 
therefore hold that if 1 c. c. tuberculin is carefully instilled into 
the junctival sac, and if careful comparison of the instilled eye 
"with the opposite eye shows that a reaction of varying intensity 
results in ten or twelve hours after the first instillation, a tuber- 
cular lesion is present.”” Furthermore, we are inclined to believe 
_ that the ophthalmic tuberculin test will reveal tuberculosis at as 
early a state as the usual subcutaneous test, and that the cuta- 
_ neous test does not seem to be as accurate as the ophthalmic test. 
_ Along with this, we find the Health Board of Chicago demand- 
ing “that all milk cows producing milk for consumption in the 
city of Chicago shall be tested both by the subcutaneous and 
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; ophthalmo-reaction tests.” 
____ Let us hope that the research work of investigators will prove 
this method of testing cattle of sufficient diagnostic value to use 
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the test in the near future to the exclusion of all others. By its 
use the taking of the temperature several times prior and subse- 
quent to injection of the tuberculin subcutaneously as now prac- 
ticed, will be eliminated, and thus much time and annoyance will 
be saved the busy practitioner. The experiments we are con- 
ducting at the present time shall be continued, and any definite 
results will be reported in due season. 

The conception and development of the Opsonic Theory has 
powerfully revived the interests of the scientific world. It is 
quite possible that bacterial vaccines will play an important part 
in the treatment of veterinary patients. However, it is yet too 
early to touch on this important subject with any knowledge of 
definite results in veterinary practice. 

We have been in close touch with Sir A. E. Wright, one of 
the originators of the Opsonic Theory, a member of our biolog- 
ical staff having spent several months in Dr. Wright’s laboratory 
studying at first hand the subject of vaccine-production. In hu- 
man practice we have made systematic efforts to determine the 
utility of these products, and the mass of information which we 
have collected demonstrates that, in properly selected cases and 
in competent hands, bacterial vaccines yield good and sometimes 
brilliant results. In conclusion let us hope that this important 
research work will continue, and may we in veterinary practice 
be ever observant, uniting our efforts to promote every course 
which tends to advance the progress of our chosen profession, 
so that each year as we convene we may point with pride to vet-_ 
erinary therapeutics as a more exact science. 


Tue A. S. P. C. A., Philadelphia, has an automobile horse a 
ambulance. Verily the horses of the Quaker City are at the 
mercy of the automobile. 4 


Dr. Ancus MaclInrosu, of Perth, West Australia, an en= 
thusiastic surgeon, and a delegation from New York, had a 
very interesting visit with Dr. Runge on July 15th, when they 
journeyed to Newark to attend the clinic of the Veterinary Med- 
ical Association of New Jersey. y 
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AN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM.* 


By J. P. Foster, B.Sc., V.S., M.D.V., Huron, S. Dak. 


It is with considerable trepidation that | venture upon what is 


_ perhaps dangerous ground; but it is said that “ fools rush in 


where angels fear to tread.”’ Some of the things that I have 
attempted to bring out in this paper are certainly very unpleasant ; 
and should anything be said to embarrass or injure the feelings 
of any member, | shall be exceedingly sorry. 

In drawing certain parallels, it has been necessary to border 
on the personal, although no names have been mentioned. In 
my effort to be impersonal, I suppose I have succeeded about as 
well as did a certain character of whom I once read. He had 
been playing poker during the forenoon with four or five other 
men, one of whom had lost an eye in a shooting affray. This 
one-eyed individual had been cheating. When the game was re- 
sumed in the afternoon, the man first mentioned seated himself 
at the table, drew a large 45-caliber revolver from his belt, and 
faid it across his knees. Fixing his gaze upon the man minus 
one optic, he said: “Gentlemen, I don’t wish to be personal, 
or mention any names; but if there is any more cheating here 
to-day, a fellow I know of is going to have his other eye put 
out.” : 

I assure you that my intentions are of the best, and I hope 
that you will receive this paper in the spirit in which it is written. 
Should you become vexed, however, kindly remember the story 
told concerning the notice that was posted above a church organ 
in a town in the western cattle country. This notice was for the 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the Minnesota State Veterinarian Medical Association 
at St. Paul, January 12, 1910. 
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benefit of possible obstreperous members of the congregation, 
and was as follows: “ Don’t shoot at the organist. He’s doing 
the best he can.” 

No doubt a majority of the members present are familiar with 
the contents of Circular 133, issued July 6, 1908, by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. This circular was based upon the report submitted to the 
Secretary of Agriculture by the committee appointed by him 
for the “ purpose of obtaining information regarding the course 
of instruction being given at the various veterinary colleges. 

References to this circular were freely made, and certain por- 
tions of it copied and industriously circulated in the bulletins and 
annual announcements published by several of the schools desig- 
nated as being included in the list of what were termed “ Class 
A” veterinary colleges. One of these so designated Class A 
colleges devoted three pages of its combined prospectus and 
bulletin 1908-9 to a reproduction of extracts from this circular, 
not omitting, of course, the list of Class A colleges; and in the 
_ introduction of its prospectus, draws particular attention to the 
fact. that it is in “accord” with the provisions of the circular 
mentioned. It is true, however, that at the time the prospectus 
was issued, its graduates were not eligible to membership in the 
American Veterinary Medical Association. This association has 
since concluded to accept graduates of this school as members, 
beginning with those of 1908. 

Another enterprising institution, also in Class A, sent out 
in the envelope with its annual announcement, what at first glance 
very much resembled a bona bide Circular 133; but upon closer 
inspection and comparison with the original, it proved to be a 
somewhat shorter but wider pamphlet, which, with the slight dif- 
ference in the style of type and quality of paper used, might cause 
one to wonder if it had not been gotten out by a local printer 
and not at the government printing office. 

Regardless of just where it was printed, it probably served 
the advertising purposes for which it was evidently intended. 


These seeming inconsistencies, however, may have been due to @ — 
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pardonable pride in having been recently placed in the highest 
classification of colleges, and should undoubtedly be overlooked. 
) The question that concerns us is: what effect did the report 
to the Secretary of Agriculture have in raising the standard ot 
veterinary education? I believe that Dr. Tait Butler, in discuss- 
ing the report of the chairman of the Committee on Intelligence 
and Education, at the Philadelphia meeting of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association in 1908, truthfully summed up 
the situation when he said: ‘“ The Secretary of Agriculture has 
__ done more in the last six months to elevate the standard of veteri: 
nary education, to build up and complete laboratories in our 
colleges, to extend the courses of study, to secure more proficient 
faculties, to raise the requirements for entrance and the standard 
for graduation, than all of the work of the previous ten years 
has done.” 

Over a year after Circular 133 was published, or, to be exact, 
on August 9, 1909, Circular 150 was issued by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and while Circular 133 was headed: “ Report 
and Recommendations Regarding Veterinary Colleges in the 
United States,” Circular 150 is entitled: ‘“‘ Regulations Govern- 
ing Entrance to the Veterinary Inspector Examination.” The 
regulations prescribed by Circular 150 have been approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the President of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, and became effective on and after September 
I, 1909. A comparison of the circulars discloses the fact that 
_ the “regulations” of Circular 150 follow the “ recommenda- 
_ tions” of Circular 133 very closely, and, with few modifications, 
are the same. The separation of colleges into “ A,” “B” and 
“C” classes as recommended in Circular 133, is modified by 
Regulation XXIV. of Circular 150, by substituting for these 
classes a “list of accredited veterinary colleges.” 

Included in this list of accredited colleges are three schools 
that appear in “Class B” in Recommendation 13 of Circular 
_ 133. So it is evident that these colleges have since taken advan- 
_ tage of Recommendation 17 of Circular 133, which provided for 
recognition upon submitting evidence sufficient to convince the 
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Department that the minimum standard of requirements was 
being complied with; or that it was considered that these schools 
had been improperly classed in the first instance. 

While it is said that laws are made for the “ greatest good to 
the greatest number,” it is also true that some laws work a great 
hardship to many. 

Regulation XV. of Circular 150 is in part as follows: ‘“‘ No 
one of the colleges herein enumerated shall give credit to any 
student for any work done at colleges not included in this list.” 
During the forty-two years from 1866 to 1908, the Ontario Vet- 
erinary College, as a two-term school, graduated 3,363 men. 
Of these graduated, 170 have since taken degrees in the following 
schools in the United States: McKillip Veterinary College, 
102; Chicago Veterinary College, 35; New York State Veteri- 
nary College, 8; Kansas City Veterinary College, 8; New York 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, 6; New York-American Veteri- 
nary College, 5; National Veterinary College,3; Ohio State Vet- 
erinary College, 2; United States College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, 2; Veterinary Department, University of Pennsylvania, 1; 
and American Veterinary College, 1. One of these men gradu- 
ated at the National Veterinary College, and later at the New 
York State Veterinary College; another graduated at the New 
York-American Veterinary College, and later at the McKillip 
Veterinary College, while still another graduated at the McKillip 
Veterinary College, and finally at the Veterinary Department, 
University of Pennsylvania. Some of the colleges just men- 
tioned have always been three term schools, others have not; but 
in nearly all of the cases referred to the schools were maintaining 
a three-year course at the time of the attendance of the Ontario 
graduates. 

A study of the catalogues of the colleges enumerated, as re- 
gards residence and present lines of work, discloses in a measure 
the probable motive leading these men to supplement their On- 
tario education. Many of them were from states requiring the 
possession of a diploma from a three-year school as a qualifica- 


tion to practice, while others who had graduated from Ontario 
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subsequent to 1897, and desired to enter the Bureau of Animal 
Industry were obliged to return to a three-year school for a third 
term, and graduate, in order to become eligible to the civil service 
examination for an inspectorship. Forty of the Ontario gradu- 
ates who subsequently graduated at the McKillip Veterinary 
_ College are Canadians, many of whom are residents of Manitoba, 
in which province a diploma from a three-year school is pre- 
_ requisite to the establishment of a legalized practice. 
f Regulation XV. puts a stop to all this; for as I understand 
it, and as it is interpreted in letters which I shall read to you, 
received by Ontario graduates, from a number of accredited 
_ colleges, no graduates of this institution can now be allowed any 
_ advanced standing whatever. (At this point letters were read 
from four different accredited colleges to Ontario graduates, in- 
forming them in no uncertain terms that they could be allowed 
no credits whatever.) This means, therefore, that, should any 
_ graduate of this school desire in the future to enter an “ accred- 
_ ited college,” it will be necessary for him to matriculate as a 
freshman. This is preposterous when we stop to think of the 
men in our profession in the United States and Canada of 
national reputations whose veterinary education according to this 
regulation amounts to absolutely nothing. According to this 
eeeation, the Ohio State Veterinary College, the Chicago Vet- 
erinary College, the McKillip Veterinary College, the Indiana 
Veterinary College, and the United States College of Veterinary 
Surgeons have at the present time prominent faculty members, 
_ graduates of the Ontario Veterinary College, who could not be 
allowed a moment’s credit in the colleges in which they teach. 
Surely this is an anomalous condition of affairs. 

I also wish to call your attention to the fact that, according 
_ to another regulation (XI.) of Circular 150, none of the faculty 
members just referred to can be considered as one of the five 
graduate veterinarians necessary for an accredited college to 
have on its faculty; for the reason that this regulation prescribes 
that these veterinarians must themselves be graduates of accred- 
ited schools. In other words, they do not count, and cannot 
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teach major subjects as is required by still another regulation — 
(CIII.). So, at the present time, one of the greatest comparative 
anatomists in this or any other country is teaching anatomy, one 
of the most celebrated practitioners of veterinary medicine in the 
United States is teaching the Practice of Comparative Medicine, 
and one of the best known and ablest surgeons in the Middle 
West is teaching surgery, all major subjects, in the colleges pre- 
viously mentioned, regardless of the restrictions of Circular 150. — 
Will these men be forced to give up teaching because they gradu- 
ated from the Ontario Veterinary College, and have not since 
graduated from an accredited veterinary college? They cer-— 
tainly must if the regulations of Circular 150 are to be enforced. 
Within a very few years Ontario graduates have held posi- 
tions ranging from a dean to instructor in the Veterinary De- — 
partment, Iowa State College, the New York State Veterinary. 
College, the Veterinary Department, Columbian University, and 
the Kansas City Veterinary College. 
Some might say, “ Oh, well, the men to whom you refer have 7 
already made their mark in the profession, and care nothing for 
the predicament that you picture.” Be that as it may, but how - 
about the younger men who have graduated during the past ten 
or fifteen years who have proven themselves able and progres- 
sive practitioners and a credit to any profession? Possibly some 
of these men would like to enter an “ accredited college.” 3 
Circumstances might arise on account of his own ill health, or 
that of some member of his family, requiring the removal of 
such a man from the state in which he has practiced, to a state 
whose laws prescribed the possession of a diploma for a three- 
year school. This.man is now barred from the privilege oa 4 
tering a three-year college except as a freshman, and must either 
begin his veterinary education anew, or retire from the pr 
sion. Surely, gentlemen, this is not a pleasant thought tot 
forty-two graduates of the Ontario Veterinary College i in th 
State of Minnesota, who, under the circumstance just mentioned, 
would awaken to find that, like Othello, their occupation ras 
gone. There are men in this association of whom we are 4 
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proud; but according to Regulation XV., the time they spent at 
the Ontario College counts for naught, should they desire to ob- 
tain a degree from an accredited school. “ Comparisons are 
odious,” and it is far from my purpose to start a discussion of 
the relative merits of different colleges conducted in the past as 
two-year schools, and maintained at the present time as three- 
year institutions. Such a discussion could end only in a series 
of criminations and recriminations, would engender bad feeling, 
and could not help in the solution of the real problem of what the 


: _ profession is going to do with graduates of the Ontario Veteri- 


nary College. I fail to understand why a graduate of this school 
of the same mental caliber is not as well educated professionally 
as graduates of the American Veterinary College, the Chicago 
Veterinary College, the Veterinary Department, Iowa College, 
the Ohio State Veterinary College, the New York College oi 
Veterinary Surgeons, the Kansas City Veterinary College, the 
Indiana Veterinary College, the San Francisco Veterinary Col- 
lege, or the National Veterinary College, during the period that 
they were conducted as two-year schools. We have with us here 
to-day several members of this association who graduated at one 
of the schools just mentioned, while it was maintaining a two-year 
course; and knowing them as well as.I do, I am satisfied that 
they are not egotistical enough to consider themselves one whit 
better educated than their brother members who graduated ai 
the Ontario Veterinary College during the identical years that 
they secured their diplomas from what is now a three-term school. 

Dr. Rutherford is reported as having said: ‘‘ The Ontario 
Veterinary College as a teaching institution, stands second to 
none in the English-speaking world.” This statement was not 
made, however, in extenuation of the failure of this school for so 
many years to become a three term college, in spite of the fact 
that for ten consecutive years the following notice was published 
in its annual announcement: “ A change in the period of study 
is contemplated. Such change will not effect students entering 
this year.” I think it will be conceded by the faculties of the 
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different veterinary institutions that the Ontario graduates have 
since attended, that, as a general proposition, they have been 
able to carry on their work with considerable credit to themselves 
and satisfaction to their instructors. 

As examiner in anatomy and physiology on our State Board 
of Examiners in Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, I wish to state 
that of the twenty-six candidates examined by the board at its 
last meeting, a large proportion of whom were three-year gradu- 
ates, the best papers in my branches were written by a 1908 
graduate of the Ontario Veterinary College. There were ten 
questions in each subject, and the papers turned in by this man 
were well nigh perfect. In all fairness, however, I am forced 
to admit that a graduate of the same school, and of the same 
year, made a miserable failure of the entire examination. 

Gentlemen, I appeal to you; and in the words of the prophet 
would say, ‘‘ Come now and let us reason together.” Shall we 
say to graduates of the Ontario Veterinary College, “ You have 
no right to improve yourselves so that you may conform to 
present laws and regulations, except under the penalty of begin- 
ning anew your professional education; otherwise be content to 
remain as you are, hampered by the limitations that surround 
you?” Ifthe conditions imposed by Regulation XV. as affecting 
all graduates of the Ontario Veterinary College are unjust, un- 
fair, and clearly detrimental to the best interests of the profes- 
sion, in that it prevents able, honorable and progressive veteri- 
narians from improving their condition, is it not possible to bring 
about some modification of this regulation? | 

What is the best method of procedure in any attempt to se- ~ 
cure modification of Regulation XV.? I confess that I do not 
know. “It is my opinion, however, that all members of the vet- 
erinary profession who believe in “a square deal ” should interest 
themsélves in this question regardless of where they secured their 
veterinary education. 

Do not expect the older Ontario graduates to display any 
” “Spee 21 interest in this matter, unless the discount placed upor 
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_ their education since August 9, 1909, has disturbed their equa- 
nimity of mind. 

They consider that when they graduated, their education was 
as good as the best. They have been eligible to membership in 
the American Veterinary Medical Association, and to the exam- 
ination for inspectorship in the Bureau of Animal Industry, for 
many years. They are generally well satisfied with themselves 
and with conditions as they exist, and may even inform you that 
the Ontario Veterinary College richly deserves all of the censure 
that has been heaped upon it in recent years, for not becoming 
a three-term school long ago. This is undoubtedly true, but is 
begging the question—Are graduates of the Ontario Veterinary 
College entitled to credit upon entering any of the accredited 
colleges listed in Regulation XXIV.? If so, to how much credit 
are they entitled, and under what conditions? 


There are a few other schools not included in the list of ac- 
credited colleges. Some of them, as, for instance, the Veterinary 
Department, Detroit College of Medicine, and the Ohio Veteri- 
nary College (not to be confounded with the Ohio State Veteri- 
nary College) are not now in session. Graduates of the two 
schools just mentioned are members of both the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, and the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Of course the graduates of all these schools are in the same 
predicament as are those of the Ontario Veterinary College, so 
far as Regulation XV. is concerned; but fortunately they are 
comparatively few in number. 

_ I wish it to be neey understood that i in the preparation 
of this paper I have no “axe to grind,” and that personally I am 
not affected by this regulation to which I take exception. 
I shall be satisfied if, in this disconnected and rambling dis- 
cussion of the situation, I have succeeded in bringing you to a 
‘realization of the paradoxical condition of some. of the matters 
pertaining to veterinary education. I trust that in any discus- 
“sion that may follow the reading of this paper, some argument 
"will be advanced that may assist in the solution of the problems I 
have brought to your attention. 


ABORTION IN CATTLE.* 


By Ratpo H. Jounson, (C.V.C.), FArmineton, MINN. 


Abortion is expulsion of a foetus before it is viable; embry- 
onic before the fourth month, foetal, after the fourth month, and — 
the young creature is either dead when expelled, or dies immedi- 
ately afterwards. Premature birth is often viable and will not 
be of any consideration under this subject. There is not the — 
same tendency or readiness in all the domesticated animals to— 
abort. The bitch, cat and sow rarely do so even after serious 
injuries; but sheep and goats are rather liable to this accident; 
also the cow and mare; but more especially the cows, which most 
frequently lose their foetus. Abortion is much more frequent 
during the first than the second half of pregnancy. 4 

If abortion occurs at a very early period, it may escape intact 
and the ovum unnoticed, without any disturbance whatever of 
the health of the female. Abortion is more serious when it 
occurs at a late period: as it then not only causes the loss of the 
young animal; but it may compromise the value of the mother 
or in fact end her existence. Abortion presents itself in twe 
distinct forms: 1st. Sporadic, or accidental abortion. 2d. 
zootic, epizootic or infectious abortion. aq 

SPORADIC. OR ACCIDENTAL ABORTION.—When cases occult 
here and there, on farm or breeding establishments, over a ¥ le 
extent of country without any relationship as to causation, iti 
termed sporadic or accidental abortion. Gl 

Causes.—The causes of sporadic abortion are voy 
ous and will be arranged as: 1st. External causes. 2d. If 
ternal causes. ao Bey 


* Read before the Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Association, January 12-13, sro 
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EXTERNAL CausEes.—Atmospheric influences, bad weather, 
or irregular seasons, are predisposing to or cause abortion, and 
there can be no doubt whatsoever that cold, “(and, especially 
when suddenly applied)” to the skin, may produce abortion; and 
hence it is that the abrupt setting in of cold weather, is often 
marked by abortion among animals exposed to it. The con- 
tinued and severe cold of winter is far less frequently productive 
of abortions than when cold, wet, or frosty nights in autumn, 
succeed fine warm days; cold rain is sometimes very damaging 
in this respect. With regard to the food and drink in general 
we often have an undoubted cause. Food of bad quality, in- 


digestible, or containing injurious ingredients, is well known 


to be dangerous; often unfavorable seasons, when forage has not 
been well dried and made assimilative are of more frequent oc- 
curence. Indigestible food or that which has a tendency to col- 
lect and ferment in the stomach and. may by exerting pressure 
on the womb produce abortion. On the other hand, too great an 
abundance of easily digested stimulating food, by inducing a 
superabundance of blood, and consequently congestion of the 
womb, and loosening of the after-birth, has been set down as 
another cause, frozen food, or water, when taken in immoderate 
quantity, and especially if the stomach is nearly empty, as well 
as forage or herbage covered with snow or frost, are also in- 
jurious to the larger animals when pregnant, and abortion im- 
mediately follows. 

_ Filthy, putrid water frequently has a destructive influence 


_ on gestation. Some plants, such as horse tails, sedges, etc., also 


the leaves of beet root readily induce abortion. Rue, ergot of 
rye, and other abortive remedies will have a tendency to cause 
abortion; also poisonous substances such as cantharides, will do 
the same. 

Physics of a drastic kind, opium, digitalis, and other drugs 


and ergotized grasses are causes of abortion. 


Excessive muscular exercise is very likely to produce abor- 


tion; and especially if there are indications or a predisposition 
_ toabort. If the exertion is sudden and severe, or even moderate, 
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but coming after a period of rest, it is all the more certain to 
produce abortion. 

Wounds to the abdomen by kicks or falls, or by squeezing 
through a narrow doorway, blows and shock, keeping the animal 
in stalls with floors that incline backwards are all causes. Access 
of the male, or exploration of the vagina will also cause muscular 
contraction of the womb which will result in abortion. 

Surgical operations, bleeding, or throwing a pregnant animal 
down, is dangerous. 

Excitement, fear, sudden surprise, or danger, heavy thunder, 
dog running among pregnant animals, especially nervous 
animals. 

2d. INTERNAL CausEes.—Badly fed and neglected animals 
sometimes abort, but not nearly so frequently, perhaps as those 
in the opposite condition, and extremely fat. It is generally 
admitted that with some animals there is a special disposition to 
abort, and sometimes without any noticeable cause, or a. very 
trifling cause, as previous abortion, will induce abortion, 
while other animals never lose their foetus, though exposed to 
the influence of apparently most powerful causes. The disposi- 
tion to abort sometimes disappears as age advances. 

A more constant and potent cause, is to be found in the pres- 
ence of grave diseases, and especially those which affect the sys- 
tem generally, producing more or less derangement of all the 
functions. The various serious epizootic maladies, inflammation — 
of the bowels and all those abdominal disorders which give rise — 
to restlessness, bloating, cough, as well as those diseases which 
induce cough, as bronchitis, pneumonia, asthma, etc., pleurisy, — 
and other affections, and injuries, accompanied by great pain; as 
well as nervous, or convulsive derangements, such as lock-jaw, — 
epilepsy, vertigo, etc., are all set down as causes. In acute dis- — 
order of the mother which is attended by fever, the foetus may 
perish from the abnormal accumulation of heat; certain virulent 
disorders as foot and mouth disease, and tuberculosis, may cause 
the death and expulsion of the foetus; dropsy of the head, 
dropsy of the abdomen, and general dropsy, may also lead to the 
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death of the foetus, and is almost a certain determining cause 
of its expulsion. Faulty formation or relations, between the 
aiter birth, malformations of the foetus, and malpositions, are 
other causes, and the presence of several foetuses, also often leads 
to abortions. 

Diseases of womb will be very likely to lead to abortion; 
flammation of the womb, as well as new formations, oe. as 
tumors and cancers, ovarian dropsy, etc., will predispose to, or 
excite abortion. 

Abortion has not infrequently been ascribed to some defects, 


or other influences, in the male; as debility, arising from too 


frequent usage, also poor health, and there is abundant evidence, 
that a male enfeebled by too much use is very likely to be a 
cause of abortion in females to which he is mated. Abortion has 
been said to occur when the male was larger and more powerful 
that the female, various injuries as external violence may, not 
only injure the womb, so as to produce abortion, but the foetus 
may sustain bruises and damage. The foetus may be poisoned 
by food or medicine which do not produce any noticeable effect 
on the parent. 

SYMPTOMS OF SPORADIC OR ACCIDENTAL AxBortion.—The 
symptoms of abortion are extremely varied; abortion may occur 
without any symptoms, or demonstrations, so far as the female 
is concerned; while in others the symptoms indicate a serious 
condition, and this usually depends on the period of pregnancy 


at which the accident occurs. 


Generally, abortion takes place wen any previous indica- 
tions and the animal may be as well and lively as usual, up to 
the time when the fcetus is expelled; and the expulsion itself 
is so sudden, so prompt, and accomplished with so little visible 
effort or disturbance, that the accident in most cases receives 
very little if any notice; when this simple abortion has taken 
place during the day, it has been noted that the flank falls in a 
little, the abdomen descends, the vulva and vagina slightly dilate, 
and there escapes from them a glutinous (sometimes tinged with 
blood) fluid with which the foetus is passed almost without effort, 
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so little disturbance does this kind cause that the animal will 
not require treatment with the exception of a little care from 
exposure for several days. 

In what is termed laborious, difficult, or complicated sporadic 
abortion, which is often due to external causes, such as injuries, 
the preceding symptoms are generally well marked. The ani- 
mal suddenly appears dull and peculiarly dejected; or it is rest- 
less, uneasy, and continually moving about, the appetite is lost, 
moaning is emitted every now and then; the pulse is quick, small 
and hard as in hemorrhage; progression is difficult and unsteady, 
the expression is anxious and respiration hurried; when the 
foetus is alive, there is less prostration and much abdominal pain, 
the animal often looks anxiously towards the flank, stamps with 
its hind feet, moves from side to side, lies down, gets up again, 
whisks the tail incessantly, and exhibits every indication of in- 
creasing restlessness; at the same time the abdomen loses its 
round shape and drops; if the animal is in milk, the udder be- 
comes soft and diminished in size more or less rapidly, while the 
milk secretions diminish; but if the animal is not yielding milk, 
then on the contrary, the Gdakre enlarge, and become swollen, the 
vulva is puffed and swollen, and from it escapes a tenacious 
mucus, streaked with blood, and if the foetus is dead, this mucus 
has a more or less foul odor. 

In the case of more than one fcetus it may happen that the 
one nearest the mouth of the womb is dead, and is expelled, 
the other being alive is retained until pregnancy is complete; or 
the contrary may occur, the living foetus being next to the mouth — 
of the womb, prevents the escape of the dead one, and thus being 
kept in the womb until the delivery of the other takes place, be- 
comes compressed or mummified; when abortion suddenly sets 
in and nothing is prepared for its being carried to a successful 
termination, the mother becomes exhausted by ineffectual efforts, 
and soon passes into a critical condition; abortion differs from 
normal parturition chiefly in the state of the neck of the womb. a 

_Abortion is always a serious accident if only from the loss 4 
of the foetus. It is frequently complicated by hemorrhage; which 
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may have been the first cause of the action of the womb; it may 
result in the rupture of the womb from the efforts the animal 
makes to overcome the resistence offered by the neck of that 
organ; indeed we may have the usual complications that attend 
parturitions. But in many cases the complications are few and 
trifling, the animal experiences very little inconvenience when 
the accident occurs before the fifth month, the secretion of milk 
is generally interrupted, often for a year, as the udders have 
not had time to experience the reflex or sympathetic influence 
which stimulates them into activity; when however it takes place 
in the last half of pregnancy the secretion may be established, 


_ though the yield is usually diminished, and the glands do not 


furnish their usual quantity until the next pregnancy; abortion 
may produce protrusion or prolapsis of the uterus and even the 
rectum. When abortion takes place during the latter half of 
pregnancy, the foetal membranes are frequently retained, wholly 


or partially. 


In the simplest cases of abortion “ heat” appears in the cow 
in from one to two weeks after, the abortion and conception 
may occur then; but frequently impregnation does not take place 
until after several returns of “heat” and often a whole year 
elapses before impregnation. In other cases “ heat” does not 
_ appear until the full interval of regular pregnancy has elapsed, 
_ and then the animal conceives almost as readily as before the 
mishap. Another very common result is the tendency to abor- 
tion after every conception, while with some other animals there 
remains an almost persistent state of “heat” accompanied by 
4 barrenness. 

Dracnosis.—In the diagnosis we have to determine if abor- 
tion is in progress, and to do this in time to prevent it is not 
_ easy; although, it is very easy to distinguish during, or after the 
expulsion of the foetus. But when abortion first manifests itself, 
the symptoms attending it are very misleading. 

Epizootic, ENzooric, or INrectious Aportion.—This dif- 
fers from sporadic abortion, particularly from its attacking all 
pregnant animals. 
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So long ago as the end of the last century, contagion or in- 
fection was believed to play the principle, if not the sole part 
in many outbreaks; for it was observed that when a cow aborted 
in a place where other pregnant cows were kept, these would 
abort in succession, until all, or nearly all had aborted. The bad 
hygiene of cow shed and stables appear to have no influence on 
abortion, as it appears quite as severely and readily in those 
which are well ventilated and cleaned as in those in the opposite 
condition ; in fact nothing can so well explain the occurrence of 
particular outbreaks of epizootic or infectious abortion, as the 
presence of a contagious infection. 


It has been proven and established by microscopical investiga- 
tion, that on the lining membrane of the vagina and vulva there 
is constantly iound a minute fungus mixed with the mucus, 
which is a kind of bacilli or microbe. Toward the period of — 
parturition these bodies become extraordinarily abundant; and — 
they seem to cause the decomposition of the foetal membranes 
and their expulsion; when the placenta and membranes are re- 
tained and putrify in the womb, these microbes are extremely 
numerous. 


It has been asserted that it is sufficient to introduce into the — 
vagina some of these microbes, which will multiply there, and 
penetrating to the womb, commence their work of decomposi- 
tion to produce abortion. In cases where these microbes were 
inoculated in cows which were pregnant from five to seven 
months, in twelve, fourteen, twenty-one days after the inocu- — 
lation they aborted. It has also been shown that by smearing — 
the canal of the vagina of a pregnant animal to a certain depth © 
with the matter from the expelled membranes of one which has — 
been delivered, abortion can be induced. There is sufficient 
proof that infectious abortion is caused by a specific germ or 
microbe, that when transmitted from one animal that has 
aborted, or from the aborted foetus, or its envelopes to another 
pregnant animal of the same species will cause it to abort. . 
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The microbe may obtain introduction to the genital passage 
through actual contact with these matters, or the air may carry 
it to them when the discharges have become dried. 

_ In the animal which has aborted the previous year, and is 
afterwards barren, a mixed variety of microbes will be found, 


_ while the matter obtained by scraping the lining membrane of 


the womb gives a slightly acid reaction, which is undoubtedly, 
the cause of the animal being incapable of impregnation, as the 
male generative germ cannot retain vitality in other than an 
alkaline medium. : 

Symptoms.—lIt is rare that this kind of abortion occurs be- 
fore the first third of pregnancy has passed; more frequently 
it occurs during the second half of pregnancy. There are no 
premonitory symptoms except perhaps a trifling uneasiness for a 
few hours previous, with sinking of the flanks, and descent of 
abdomen. The animal generally looks well and hearty, and 
yields its supply of milk as usual; and soon after the foetus is 
expelled. apparently without any effort or inconvenience, and 
along with its membranes, “if these are not ruptured,” with or 
without them when they are ruptured. 

It is rare however that the ruptured membranes are ejected 
immediately after the foetus; as a rule they are retained, par- 
ticularly when pregnancy is advanced; when the membranes 
come away slowly the animal generally loses its appetite and con- 
dition, goes off its milk, and sometimes perishes. If the animal 
tecovers “heat” appears unnaturally frequent, though concep- 
tion is infrequent and barrenness common; and on the other 
hand, there are some animals which expel the membranes quick- 
ly, conceive soon after, but again abort as readily, perhaps three 
times in the course of a year. The fcetus is usually dead, though 
when it is expelled during the second half of pregnancy, it may 
be alive, but it is weakly and soon dies even when born near 
the termination of pregnancy. These newly born animals make 
a rattling noise when breathing, accompanied by discharge of 
a rusty colored mucilaginous fluid from the nostrils, they are 
attacked by diarrhea and are always emaciated and flabby. 


A FEW ANIMAL DISEASES OF INTEREST TO THE GENERAL 
PRACTITIONER OF HUMAN MEDICINE.* 


By Georce R. Wuire, M.D., D.V.S., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The title of this paper suggests the necessity for the study 
of Comparative Medicine by the human as well as by the veteri- 
nary practitioner. To obtain the requisite amount of knowledge 
of comparative medicine, the relationship of human and vet- 
erinary medical science should be brought into closer contact. 
In other words, the practitioners of these two great branches of 
medical science should co-operate to.the fullest meaning of the 
term and work together hand in hand for the relief of suffering 
humanity and the uplift of the human race. Knowledge dis- 
seminated in such a manner would be well and thankfully 
received. 

From the standpoint of science, animal diseases of any nature 
should interest the human physician, but he should be doubly 
interested in those diseases of animals which are transmitted 
directly or indirectly to the human race. 

The diseases which are directly or indirectly transmissible 
to man are not so numerous but that any progressive practi- 7 
tioner could by a little study master them. The law of self — 
preservation should impel him to do this if for no other reason. 

The time has long since arrived when the human practitioner 
as well as the practitioner of veterinary medicine should have 
a more comprehensive idea of the scope and extent of available — 
knowledge of comparative physiology and comparative pathol- — 
ogy. I dare say that none of you who are present on this oc- q 
casion will gainsay the above assertion. The relationship of | 


* A paper read before the Nashville Academy of Medicine and Davidson County Medical { 
Society, May 31, 1910. ‘ 
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diseased meat and impure milk to public health, is a question 
which should vitally interest every one, especially the general 
practitioner of human medicine. The proper regulation and con- 
trol of a Municipal Meat and Milk supply requires stringent laws 
and their diligent enforcement under the direction of a well 
qualified and non-political Board of Health. In their enforce- 
ment the health board should avail themselves of the united 
services of the bacteriologist, the chemist, the physician and the 
veterinarian, together with the co-operation of the progressive 
dairyman and butcher. 

The individual technical knowledge of any one of the above 
mentioned scientists is not sufficient to cope with so complex 
and momentous a problem. Their united knowledge together 
with their most dilligent efforts are absolutely esis if the 
public health is properly subserved. 

The diseases of animals that should be of special interest 
to the general practitioner of human medicine are those diseases 
which are transmissible to man indirectly through the medium 
of meat and milk or those which are transmitted by direct con- 
tact, or direct contagion. 


In the light of our present day knowledge, the qualified gen- 
eral practitioner of human medicine should be able without hesi- 
tation or unnecessary delay to make a reasonably correct diag- 
nosis. He should furthermore be able to as quickly recognize the 
possibility or probability of the disease in question being of 


animal origin. If from animal origin he should say without 


hesitation whether it has been transmitted uatougn meat or milk 
or by direct contagion. 

I shall not burden the members present in enumerating the 
various symptoms of the numerous diseases as observed in the 
animal. Neither shall I go into any elaborate description of any 
of them as that would be as useless as it would be burdensome. 
Suffice it to say that most of the diseases that will be mentioned, 
present definitely well defined symptoms whereby their diagnosis 
is made easy to the qualified veterinarian. 
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ANTHRAX. 

Anthrax is a true septicaemia caused by the bacterium anth- 
racis and is one of the oldest of the known infectious diseases 
of animals. It is readily communicable to nearly all warm 
blooded animals. 

It is communicable to man by the alimentary tract through 
the medium of meat and milk or any other food containing 
anthrax bacilli. 

It is transmitted by infection of skin wounds and in this form 
is known as “ Carbuncle Disease’ on account of its local mani- 
festation. By inhalation the bacillus may enter the respiratory 
tract. 

Anthrax is of especial historical interest from the view point 
of bacteriology as it was the anthrax bacillus which has the 
distinction of being the first disease-producing germ, stained, 
isolated, cultivated and described, by the late Prof. Robt. Koch 
in the year 1875. ‘This was the beginning of our .present day 
knowledge of bacteriology. 


GLANDERS. 

Glanders is a contagious disease of the horse and many other 
animals. It is directly transmissible to man by actual contact 
with the glandered animal or by handling harness, curry combs, 
brushes, or other articles which have come in contact with the 
infection. It is caused by bacillus mallei, and chiefly attacks 
the lymphatic system. Glanders rapidly terminates fatally when 
it attacks man. However, horses may linger for months or 
even years with this loathsome and dangerous malady. Veteri- 
narians, stable attendants, and others closely associated with 
horses are particularly liable to infection. 


Foor AND Moutu DISEASE. 


Foot and mouth disease is a highly contagious disease of 
animals, especially cattle. Its specific germ has not yet been 


isolated and cultivated. It manifests itself by ulceration around ; q 
the feet and in the mouth. Foot and mouth. disease first ap- 
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peared in America in 1870, was stamped out after spreading 
over several of the Eastern and New England states. There 
have been at least two other widespread outbreaks during recent- 
_ years which caused great anxiety and heavy financial losses. 
America is now free from foot and mouth disease infection, 
_ however it is liable to reappear at any time from foreign sources 
unless rigid quarantine measures are constantly enforced. This 
disease is transmitted to man through the medium of milk from 
affected cows. 


‘L RICHINOSIS. * 


Trichinosis is a parasitic disease due to trichina spiralis which 
becomes imbedded in the muscular tissue of animals, principally 
swine, This disease is transmitted to man through the medium 
of infected meat, which has been eaten raw or imperfectly 
cooked. Upon the ingestion of meat containing living trichina 
the parasites are liberated through digestion of the parasite-con- 
taining sacs and their surrounding capsules. These in time 
_ develop into mature worms in the intestinal tract. The male 
_ parasites only live for a short time. After death they are dis- 
charged with the feces, while the females penetrate into the 
_ cripts of lieberkuhn and deposit their young. These young para- 
sites are taken into the blood and are deposited by it into all 
_ parts of the body, thereby gaining access to the muscular tissue. 
_ After becoming imbedded in the muscular tissue they begin to 


migrate or wander in different directions which accounts for 


_ the excruciating pain of this disease. Not less than 2 per cent. 
of all American hogs are infected with trichina spiralis. When 
_ this parasite invades man the mortality will average 30 per cent. 


Cow Pox. 


The specific cause of cow pox (variola bovina) is not defin- 
itely known. A number of different micro-organisms have been 
isolated but no experimenter has yet been able to reproduce the 
disease in other animals by the injection of either one of the 
_ Suspicious varieties yet found. We do know that the virus of 
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cow pox is quite virulent unless exposed to direct sunlight or to 
the action of germicides. 

In the absence of vaccine protection cow pox is readily trans- 
mitted to man by direct contact with affected animals. 


ACTINOMYCOSIS. 


Actinomycosis is an infectious disease caused by the Ray 
fungus. - 

This fungus gains access to the tissues—usually the cheeks, 
jaw or tongue of cattle—through wounds or abrasions in the 
bucchal mucous membrane. These fungi multiply and by their 


irritating effects on the soft tissues and bone stimulate the for- 


mation of new growths, which in many instances attain great 
size. These masses have a tendency to suppurate and sometimes 
slough. The natural habitat of the Ray fungus is on grasses 
and plants. Rye and barley, the beards of which penetrate or 


abrade the mucous membrane, thereby allowing the fungus to — 


invade the tissues. 

Inhalation of the fungus produces nodules in the lungs, 
which at a casual glance may be mistaken for tuberculosis. Acti- 
nomycotic lesions have been observed in every organ of the body, 


but in the great majority of the cases the jaw alone is involved. — 
When the udders of cows contain the actinomycotic nodules, __ 
the Ray fungus may escape into the milk and thereby infect 


man. 


Man may also become infected through the medium of eating 
raw or imperfectly cooked meat from actinomycotic animals. 
Especially is this true when the affected parts are used for human 


consumption. It may also be transmitted by infection of open 


skin wounds which have come into contact with the fungus con- 


taining pus. 
TAENIA ECHINOCOCCUS. 


Tzenia Echinococcus is one of the most widespread tape 


worm infections of dogs found in this country. Many other ani- 


mals, including man, harbor the cystic form of this parasite. These — 
ova (Echinococcus Polymorphus) are the direct cause of Hy-- 
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datic Cysts of man, who is its intermediate host. In the cystic 
form it is an extremely dangerous parasite. This disease is 
spread by dogs devouring the parasite-containing offal from in- 
fected hogs, cattle and other animals. The detached segments of 
the tape worm pass from the dog with the feces to the ground 
where they liberate numerous ova. These ova, or microscopic 
eggs, become distributed over the ground and finally contaminate 
the water and food supply of man. In man the Hydatic Cysts 
may develop in the brain and elsewhere, producing distressing 
symptoms and fatal results. Hence it will be observed that the 
destruction of Echinococcus containing organs and parts of in- 


_ fected carcasses by the meat inspector is of great health and 


sanitary value. 
BreEeF MEASLES. 


Beef Measles is the larval stage (Cysticercus Bovis) of the 


common “ Beef tapeworm” (Tenia Saginata) of man. The 


0x is its intermediate host. The ovum upon reaching the stom- 
_ ach of the ox is hatched into an embryo, these embryo penetrate 
the tissues and gradually migrate to various parts of the ani- 


~ mal’s body where they form cysts (beef measles). Should a 


human being eat raw or imperfectly cooked beef infected with 


' these cysts containing the living larva, they would become in- 
fected with that widely distributed tapeworm known as Tenia 


q Saginata. 


~ Pork Measles is the larval aoe (Cysticercus Cellulose) 


4 . Pork MEASLEs. 
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of the common “pork tapeworm” (Tenia Soleum) of man, 
which i is as you all know the Armed Tapeworm, and difficult of 
removal. Each segment which is passed to the ground with the 
feces contains many ova. The ova infect the water and food 
supply of the hog which is its intermediate host. In the hog’s 
stomach the ova hatch the embryo, these embryo penetrate the 
intestinal wall and migrate into the muscular and other tissues 
_ where they form cysts (pork measles). Should man eat raw 
or imperfectly cooked pork infected with the cysts containing live 
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larva, he would become infected with the tapeworm known as 
Tenia Soleum. 


BovinE TUBERCULOSIS. 


There is available at the present time indisputable evidence 
to convince the most conservative that bovine tuberculosis is 
readily transmitted from the cow to man through the medium — 
of milk, butter and meat. When we realize that not less than 
10 per cent. of the dairy cows supplying Nashville with milk have _ 
been found by tuberculin test confirmed by post-mortem exam- — 
ination, to be affected with tuberculosis we are warranted in 
concluding that a certain per cent. of the tubercular patients ix 
Nashville contracted the disease from bovine sources. It was 
only last week that the writer found twenty-two tubercular cows 
in a single dairy herd which was supplying Nashville with milk. 
The local situation warrants the most stringent enforcement of _ 
the present laws, relative to dairy inspection. While our pres- _ 
ent system of dairy supervision is better than formerly, I have 
no hesitancy in pronouncing it a mere farce in many respects. 


RABIES. 


Rabies is an acute infectious disease transmitted irom animal 
to animal or from animal to man by the bite of rabid animals or 
by direct inoculation. It is not possible to transmit rabies 
through the medium of milk or meat of affected animals, neither 
is it possible to become infected by mere direct contact with the 
rabid individual. Rabies appears most frequently in the dog and 
by him is disseminated to other animals, usually in a circum- ~ 
scribed neighborhood, and the result is that numerous human be- — 
ings may be bitten before all the affected animals are destroyed. — 
All warm blooded animals are susceptible to rabies. The period — 
of incubation varies from 18 days to as long as two years. The 
infective virus of rabies exists in the spinal cord, brain and 
saliva of the affected animal, it has never been found in the blood. 
It is not necessary for me to enumerate all the symptoms of rabies 
as observed in dogs. Suffice it to say that whenever a dog is ob- 
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served with lower jaw dropped (mouth open) and dirt on tongue, 
_ the case is suspicious and the animal should either be killed or 
_ confined. If a person has already been bitten never kill the dog 
_ until it has been examined and the case diagnosed by a qualified 
veterinarian, after which have the veterinarian’s diagnosis con- 
_ firmed by a bacteriologist. The finding of Negri bodies is diag- 
nostic. If the animal is really rabid, then without hesitation or 
_ unnecessary delay suggest Pasteur treatment. 

In conclusion I would like very much to emphasize the im- 
portance of a Chair of Comparative Medicine in each medical 
college faculty, and the necessity of each practitioner of human 
medicine devoting at least a part of his leisure time studying 
Comparative Medical Science. If a man can afford to devote 
three years to the study of veterinary medicine and four years 
to the study of human medicine, making a total of seven years 
of his life to the study of medical science in order to qualify 
himself to treat horses, dogs and cats, then how can there be 
_ any valid objection to at least requiring a prospective practi- 
tioner of human medicine to better qualify himself before under- 
taking the responsibility of dealing with valuable human lives. 


lee 


| In reproducing a part of an account of the annual field day 
_of the Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Association from the New 
- Orleans Daily Picayune of June 10, in our July issue, we uncon- 
_ sciously reproduced some errors of the Picayune reporter. Sig- 
nificant among them was the statement that Dr. Dalrymple had 
_ expressed his hope that the legislature would see fit to make an 
_ appropriation so that the work could be properly carried on, and 
stated that Secretary Wilson had been asked for an extra appro- 
_ priation of $100,000 to complete the work.” This $100,000 
referred to the initial appropriation of three or four years ago, 
when Dr. Dalrymple was one of the delegates who went to 
Washington in the interests of this cause. Since, then the fed- 
eral government has appropriated $150,000 and $250,000, and 
no doubt will have to appropriate more before the work of tick 
eradication is completed. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS VETERINARY MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 
ASSOCIATION meets at Anna August 2, 3, 4. 


GRANULAR VENEREAL DISEASE OF CATTLE—INFECTIOUS © 
VAGINAL CATARRH—INFECTIOUS VAGINITIS. 


By A. I. Sorensen, V.S., Mopesto, Cat. 


In my practice in a large dairy community, I have come 
across a disease which from the symptoms I consider the same 
disease reported by European writers and also by Dr. W. L. | 
Williams of the N. Y. S. V. C., at Ithaca. 

The disease so far as known is purely venereal, ivatnaidlisal 
generally, if not always, by coition, though being capable of 
being transferred by other means. 

The malady has been recognized for twenty years. and has 
been observed and described by numerous veterinary authors in 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Denmark and Austria. While not 
of importance, as related to the life of the affected animal, it 
becomes in other respects a very serious malady as affecting the _ 
_ dairy interests. . It is highly contagious, affecting in dairy zones 
from eighty to ninety per cent. or even more of the total numbe 
of cows. 

It is a fertile cause of enzootic abortion. Some reports state — 
that more than fifty per cent. of the cows abort. After the 
malady has prevailed in a dairy herd, a large proportion of the 
cows become sterile, partly because of. cystic ovaries, accom- 
panied by nymphomania. In fact, this malady appears to be | 
one of the common causes of nymphomania with ovarian cysts 

During the course of the malady and as a result of the direc’ 
irritation from the abortion and other interruptions, there is a 
great loss of milk, it deserves to rank among the most seric yu 
of dairy plagues. 
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EtioLocy.—According to Ostertag and Hecker, the affec- 
tion is due to a streptococcus consisting of six to nine cocci, which 
are held together by a delicate capsule. 

In artificial cultures, either alkaline or acid, and at the body 
or room temperature, the organ grows vigorously. . 

The disease is readily induced in healthy cows by vaginal 
inoculation with pure cultures or by discharges from the vagina 

of a diseased animal. 

Attempts at experimental transmission to other animals have 
proven negative. Sometimes the transmission of the disease 
occurs through ordinary contact without sexual intercourse. It 
may be accidently transmitted to heifers and calves. 
Symptoms.—According to Ostertag, a vaginal catarrh be- 
comes established within two or three days after artificial inocu- 
lation, while, by natural or coital infection, one or two days 
elapse before the catarrh becomes apparent. Rabiger observed 
vaginitis and catarrh in twenty-four hours. 

The first symptoms of the malady to be noted consist of swell- 
‘ing of the labiae of the vulva and diffused or streaked reddening 
and swelling of the vulvo-vaginal mucosa, with tenderness of the 
parts. The inflamed area is covered somewhat by a muco-puru- 
lent discharge. 

A day or two later there develop in the vestibule of the vulva 
along the floor of and sides about the clitoris numerous small 
_ nodules 1/16 to 1/8 inch in diameter, which are at first a dark 
ted, later becoming lighter in color. These nodules are smooth 
and of very firm consistence and somewhat regularly arranged 
in panel rows. 

The nodules consist essentially of hypertrophied papillary 
_ bodies. If the vulva is held open and reflected light thrown into 
_ the cavity, the nodules can be readily distinguished ; they are also 
readily recognizable by the sense of touch. 
The mucous membrane is swollen, red and sensitive, bleeds 
_ easily upon manipulation and is covered by an inodorous mucus 
or muco-purulent secretion, which, flowing from the vulva, soils | 
F; the labia, tail and adjacent parts, where it dries in brown crusts. 
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or, if in larger amounts, may flow from the vulva in long, ropy 
masses, The denudation of the mucosa renders it quite sensitive — 
to the passage of urine over it, and the pain and irritation in | 
the part tends to cause urination with abnormal frequency. | 

When the, disease extends into the cavity of the gravid 
uterus, which appears to be almost the rule, abortion occurs, while 
in the non-pregnant cow, nymphomania and sterility, are com- 
mon results. 

The acute stage of the malady continues for twenty to thirty 
days, when the swelling and tenderness abate, and the nodules 
lose their red color to become somewhat yellowish or grayish, 
perhaps somewhat transparent, but the discharge and the granules 
persist for ninety to one hundred days or more. 

Bulls show a comparatively high resistance to the infection, 
and, though they constitute the chief vehicle for the contagion, — 
apparently suffer slightly, if at all, in most cases. 

When affected, they show analogous symptoms to those ob- | 
served in the cow. The penis is studded over with nodules like 
those in the vagina, which are easily seen when the organ iS ex- | 
tended. Erection, copulation or manipulation of the penis causes 
bleeding. There is a muco-purulent discharge from the sheath — 
of the penis, which adheres to and soils the parts. 

TREATMENT.—The handling of the malady consists essen- 
tially of local disinfection, and, as in other localized infections, — 
there should be a thoroughness in application conformable to the 
existing circumstances. 

Safe recovery includes the successful destruction of the or- ~ 
ganism in all these organs and tissues. The disinfectants used — 
must not be too irritant to the highly sensitive mucosa of the 
genital passages, since they induce straining, inflammation, ad- 
hesions and other disagreeable consequences. Disinfecting 
douches, ointments, powders and tampons have been commended, 
all having a common aim. Among douches, two to two and one- 
half per cent. lysol creolin and similar drugs; five per cent. silver 
nitrate, one per cent. potassium permanganate, five per it. 
ichthyol; likewise with powders there is a wide variation, such 
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as zinc sulphate, alum, tannin and others mixed with some inert 
substance. In this group, which should also mention iodoform, 
_ because of its local anaesthetic action, its weight, which would 
- cause it to drop into the depression between the elevations of 
the mucosa and its comparative insolubility, causing it to remain 
for twenty-four hours or more, presumably to be slowly con- 
verted into iodine. It has one objection in the dairy, its odor, 
_ which is liable to’ contaminate the milk. The prophylaxis and 
control of the malady is highly important and, in a general way, 
demands the enforcement of the usual regulations for the con- 


_ trol of contagious diseases. 


that I have ever taken. 


Ten little Gliddenites 
Started out so fine; 
One got a punctured tire, 
_ Then there were nine. 


Nine little buzz-buggies 

_ Trekking ’cross the State, 
One bust a carburator, 

_ And then there were eight. 


d Pett little automobiles 
elling up to heaven; 
Puff! goes the gasoline, 
Then there were seven. 


peeven little touring cars 
In an awful fix ; 

_ One stuck fast in the mud, 
en there were six. 


Six on the Glidden run, 
Glad they’re alive, 

One exceeds the speed limit— 
Then there are five. 


Dr. R. W. Pooxe, Forest River, N. D., says: “I could not 
_ get along without the Review, as it is the best veterinary journal 


At the Fifth Annual Health Conference at Baton Rouge, 
_ June 21, 22, 23, under the auspices of the Louisiana State Board 
_ of Health, Dr. Dalrymple gave an illustrated lecture on “ Some 
= Conditions Affecting Public Health.” 


THE GLIDDEN TOUR. 


Five little benzine buggies, 
Oh, you perfect score! 
One broke a steering gear, 
Then there were four. 


Four little dusty cars, 
Weary as can be; 
One lost a spark plug, 
And then there were three. 


Three little old machines, 
All tried and true, 

One struck a nanny goat, 
Then there were two. 


Two little autos 
On a Glidden run, 

Another one goes up in smoke, 
Then there was one. 


One little Gliddenite, 
Sead b hinking that the’d wo 
Bang! ? ?@%K%! "Biff! {||—" 
Then there was none. 
Cincinnatt Times-Star. 


A PRACTICAL BANDAGE. * 


By Dr. UNTERHOESSEL, MUELHEIM, RHEIN, GERMANY. 


For many years past I have used a bandage which, because 
of its convenience of application and permanency, will undoubt- 
edly gain many friends. It has many advantages over the ban- 
dages in ordinary use, and is a permanent dressing made of ad- — 
hesive antiseptic material. | 

Heretofore in the treatment of panaritium in cattle, hoof am-— 
putation has had no satisfactory treatment, there has been no 
bandage that would prove permanent and resist moisture and ea- 
posure to infection from stable manure. The usual cheese cloth 
or even the linen bandage, though coated with tar, permits ready — 
absorption of liquid manure to the decided disadvantage of 
wound healing. Such dressings, too, especially when applied to 
the lower extremities, prove but temporary and soon rub through 
and separate from the diseased part to which they have been ap-@ 
plied. : 
The bandage I have used has proved ideal in just- re con-- 
ditions. It forms a covering like a rubber shoe when applied to 
hoof or claws. Being absolutely waterproof, it forms a safe . 
guard against infection and moisture. It can be readily applied 
wherever a bandage can be used, over dry or moist cotton, a 
after two or three turns is fixed because of its agreat adhesivent 
—an advantage in fractious animals not to be lightly passed ov 
Tying is by no means necessary, the ends adhere without special 
preparation, simply rubbing over with the pala. of the hand is 
sufficient to secure a firm closure. a 


* Berlin Veterinary Weekly, February 3, 1910. 
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The durability of this material is quite considerable. After 
operation on the claws and amputations, I have seen bandages ef- 
ficient for weeks after application. And in the local dairies the 
hygienic conditions were quite objectionable since bedding was 
used very economcally, and the animals frequently stood in 
manure and filth. Yet the inner portion of the bandage remained 
clean and uncontaminated. This is a decided advantage which 
is of prime importance in panaritium. A suitable dressing after 
the primal operation will prevent further infection and result 
in recovery as has been pointed out by Francke in his tests with 


_. Thigenol. 


Although this bandage forms an absolutely impermeable 
dressing almost like a rubber shoe, it still does not in any way 
interfere with the normal healing of wounds. Penetration of 
air to the tissues is still sufficient to maintain their vitality. By 
the use of cotton this condition can be controlled at will. Besides 
in conditions affecting the claws, this bandage is to be recom- 
mended also in all diseases and injuries of the hoof. It is of 
advantage in all cases in which marked and permanent pressure 
is desirable, especially since the pressure can be regulated at 
will. After many extensive hoof operations I have never ob- 
served prolapse of the soft parts when the bandages had been 
applied. Especially after the operation for radiating cancer when 
a pressure bandage is of the greatest necessity this bandage 
proved exceedingly serviceable. 

In canine practice, too, the bandage is very useful. In loca- 
tions in which permanent dressing are usually impossible, as at 
the end of the tail and about the joints, this bandage can readily 
be applied because it adheres so well. Last, but not least, it must 
be recommended in the cure of chronic tendon and joint thicken- 
ing. Its use is indicated wherever formerly water glass and like 
dressings were used. The bandage adheres on both sides, so by 
reversing it is readily adapted to all contours forming a fixed 
tubular, occlusive dressing. In chronic enlargement of the ten- 
dons, galls, etc., the bandage forms a compress dressing of un- 
usual permanency and complying with all possible requirement of 
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such a dressing. The degree of pressure is press controlled by 
the operator. 

The bandage is furnished in widths of 5 and 6 cm. and 4 
metres long, fully sufficient for the average dressing. They can 
be specially prepared of any length desired. Widths of 2 and 3 
cm. are made especially for tendon and joint enlargements. 

After a trial extending over many years I can recommend the 
bandage warmly to all practitioners and especially to those who 
have many cases of foot and hoof diseases. It is certain that 
after a fair trial the bandage will continue to be used because of 
its great merits and moderate cost. 


To THE Honorary MEMBERS OF THE ALPHA Pst FRATER- 
Nity—As the Alpha Psi Fraternity is now in the fourth year of 
its history and its honorary and alumni members have increased 
to most gratifying numbers, the council feels the pressing need of 
an honorary and alumni directory to be placed in the hands of 
every Alpha Psi, that he may have at his command each and 
every brother’s address for business and professional, as well as 
social and fraternal intercommunicating purposes. 

That the above need may be gratified, the National Council 
is compiling a combination Honorary-Alumni Directory to be 
sent to press no later than Sept. 15, 1910, and in order to com- 
plete the work of the present administration, it is earnestly urged 
that each honorary member forward the following data to Na- 
tional Secretary Dr. R. E. Warren, 316 Live Stock Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. at his earliest convenience: (a) name, (b) chap- 
ter that conferred the honorary membership, (c) degree or de- 


grees (either veterinary or other educational degrees), (d) in- — 


stitution or institutions granting degrees, (e) year or years ob- — 


tained, (f) line of veterinary work pursuing at present, and (g) / 


location. a 
Should further detail regarding the above be desired, I will oq 


gladly forward same upon request. a. 
Close attention to and strict observance of this order will bes 


highly appreciated by the council. 
Fraternally yours, 


A. F. SCHALK, . i 
President of National Council, Agricultural College: No. Dakota. a 4 


REPORTS OF CASES. 


CATALEPSY IN A PONY.* 
By F. C, Grensive, V.S., New York, N. Y. 


On December 26 last I was called to see a high-class, 
14.3 pony gelding of considerable substance, presenting the fol- 
lowing symptoms: 

Every five or ten minutes the anterior extremities and neck 
became the seat of a violent tonic spasm lasting about five min- 
utes. The fore legs and neck became perfectly rigid, but the 
hind extremities were unaffected. Owing to the agony caused 
by the spasms, the animal kept moving the hind legs, which re- 
sulted in propulsive efforts, so that the fore legs, which were as 
stiff as stakes, supported the body, and the action of the hind ones 
caused the animal to slide around the box stall on the fore legs. 
Relaxation of the paroxysm would gradually take place, and the 
subject would stand looking the picture of misery with head 
drooping, ears pendulous, and eyes closed. 

In sliding around the stall the eyes became subjected to irri- 
tation from scraping and bumping against the walls, so that 
superficial inflammation was set up in them, and the eyelids were 
kept closed, and there was a muco-purulent discharge from them. 
For the first few hours, the attacks were frequent, and.it was 
seldom that there was a longer interval than about ten minutes 
between them. They afterwards occurred at longer intervals, 
but did not abate in severity. As the victim became weakened 
from their recurrence, he would topple over forwards and side- 
ways during a paroxysm, and lie there after relaxation came, in a 
sub-conscious, exhausted condition. A few hours after these 
_ seizures began, the temperature rose to 105° Fahrenheit, and did 
not become normal for several days after they ceased. In the 


*Read before the April meeting of the Veterinary Medical Association of New York City. 
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intervals betwen the early paroxysms, the pulse showed strength, 
and would become almost normal, but as the animal became 
weakened from the attacks, it was frequent and asthenic. The 
bowels were inactive and responded very tardily to two.and a 
half drams of aloin and repeated enemas. In addition to the 
physic an ounce dose of bromide of potash was given early in 
the attack. After this, bromide of soda was substituted for the 
potash, and an ounce given every four hours until three doses 
had been administered. Finding no beneficial effect from this 
treatment, I gave one grain and an eighth of apomorphine hypo- 
dermically. This was about ten o’clock at night, and no more 
paroxysms were observed until about ten o’clock the next morn- 
ing, when they returned in all their former severity, but at longer 
intervals. JI then gave another dose of apomorphine of one 
grain and no more seizures occurred, but the animal was extreme- 
ly weak, and took no nourishment voluntarily. He would, how- 
ever, occasionally take a few mouthfuls of water. Becoming 
alarmed at his weakness and continued inappetance, I began to 
drench him with gruel which seemed to revive him, and he grad- 
ually took to eating, and regained strength daily. In about two 
weeks his owner was riding him again, giving him gentle work 
at first, and he soon regained his normal strength and condition, 
and there has been no recurrence of the trouble. 

This attack was undoubtedly due to too much feed and insuf- 
ficient work. The owner of the pony thought a great deal of him, 
and was most anxious to have him looking well. He was con- 
tinually asking the groom to feed him well, which he used to do — 
whether he was working or not. On this occasion the owner 
did not come to ride the pony for four days, and the groom con- _ 
tinued to feed him freely on oats and hay, and a mash every day 
From such treatment we would naturally expect an attack of 
azoturia or, in a susceptible subject, one of lymphangitis, but in 
this case it led to this very unusual result. 

From the available literature upon the subject, the case de- 
scribed would not be looked upon as true catalepsy by many 
authors on account of lacking the characteristic .symptom of 4 
plasticity. In this case the affected extremities could not be bent 
into a position which they would maintain so it might be more 
correctly described as a cataleptoid attack. Professor Law de- 
scribes two forms of catalepsy, viz., the tetanic and paralytic. 
This case conforms very closely to the descriptions he gives of — 
the former. 
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HERMAPHRODISM IN A MULE COLT. 
By R. H. Reeps, V.S., Hazel Dell, Ill. 


The urethra is open from just below the anus down to where 
the rudimentary vulva is attached. The colt micturates just be- 


low the anus. Just below the vulva is situated the penis, it is 
directed backwards and downwards. The testicles are retained 


-in the inguinal canal and are situated anterior to the penis. The 


owner informs me that the penis is capable of erection. The 
penis is not visible, but can be felt by passing the finger up the 
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sheath a little way, but when erected, the owner says, the anterior 
end of penis is visible. In other ways the colt is normal, and 
is in good health. 


SOME CASES FROM NOTE BOOK. 
By R. A. Stouts, Government Veterinary Surgeon, Barbados, W. I. 


As the following cases of azoturia present peculiar symptoms, 
they may be of sufficient importance to be published: . 

Called at 7.30 p. m. to see gray horse, the property of Hon. 
F. J. C. History: The horse had been driven about eight miles 
and put away apparently well; on groom going to stable half 
hour later, the horse was found lame. I was telephoned for. 

Symptoms.—Horse apparently in great pain, standing with 
off hind leg elevated; respirations and pulse both increased in 
frequency; unfortunately I did not have my thermometer and 
was unable to get correct temperature. 

I examined the hoof as carefully as I could by lamp light. 
but could find nothing wrong. On attempting to make the horse 
move, I found he was also lame in the other leg. 

I left, intending to return next morning, remove the shoe and 
again examine the hoof. Before leaving, I gave the groom in- 
structions to watch the horse and report anything noticed by 
him next morning. On returning next morning, I was shown 
some urine passed during the night. On further examination, I 
found a well-marked case of azoturia. He presented no symp- 
toms of that disease at the time of my first visit. 


Mute.—The next case was a mule, one of four being driven 
to town from a farm nine miles from the city. After being driven 


about three miles, the animal began to show usual symptoms of 


| 


azoturia. The carter persisted in driving him on. After going 
about a mile more, as he was unable to go further, he was left 
at a farm quite close to the road. On being led in the pen, he 
immediately went down. 

On my visiting him, I found in addition to the usual symp- 


toms of azoturia, that the muscles of the near shoulder were 
swollen to an enormous size and were intensely hard, the thickest — 
part of the swelling being, at least, ten inches thicker than nor- 


mal. 
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Azoturia assumes a very mild form this part of the world, the 
majority of cases would recover spontaneously. This is prob- 
ably due to the slight change in temperature recorded in this 
island. We may get it as low as 60° Fahrenheit, and as high as 
go°. (A fine climate for those wishing to avoid extremes of 
heat or cold.) 

Owing to above conditions, I have never lost a case of azo- 
turia in twenty-six years’ practice. 

My treatment I should like tried, although quite simple and 
the surroundings so different—Tincture cantharides, tincture 


hamamelis, aa, I0 minims every hour and hot applications to 
loins. 


SOME ABNORMALITIES FOUND IN SLAUGHTER HOUSE. 


A complete hermaphrodite goat. The penis protruded for 
about half inch through vulva, passed through floor of vagina di- 
rect to bladder. Vagina and uterus were normal; at the end of 
one fallopian tube was a perfect testicle, with epididymis and 
vas deferens complete; a small spermatic cord to the end of which 
was attached an ovary; on the other side of the uterus were two 
fallopian tubes, at the end of one a testicle, etc., on the end of 
the other an ovary. 

A two-year old ox, in which the urachus was still intact. 

An ox with no trace of gall bladder. 


Two and sometimes three gall bladders in hogs are occasion- 
ally seen. 


TRICHINOSIS. 
By Joun Ontver, V.S., Columbus, Miss. 


Some three weeks ago there was brought to my hospital a 
Berkshire boar, which the owner stated had been suffering some 
little time. The only symptoms evinced were those of great dis- 
pnoea and swelling of the shoulder muscles, also the muscles in 
the throat region. The history of the case was rather obscure, 
and I came to the conclusion that it was a case of “a pig under 
the gate ” and diagnosed it as an injury. 

The case did not yield to treatment so I decided to destroy 
the animal. Upon post-mortem examination I found all the 
muscular tissue in the body including the heart and diaphram 
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infiltrated with watery cysts the size of a grain of wheat, or a 
little larger. In the cysts were little centers which somewhat 
resembled a caseous mass the size of a mustard seed. The mus- 
cles were completely degenerated and the sheaths of the muscles 
held a watery pulpy mass with thousands of the cysts I have 
just described. 

It is an easy matter to ascertain the cause of the labored 
breathing because all the muscles were greatly distended, and 
those inthe region of the throat were pressing the larynx. I took 
a specimen to the City Hospital for examination, but have heard 
nothing definite from that source as yet. 

Thus far I have called it trichinosis, and should like to have 
an expression from some of the Review readers in regard to it. 


CYSTIC TESTES WITH SECONDARY CYSTS. 


By Frank J. BAxer, D.V.M., Gouverneur, N. Y. 


Weight 53 ounces. Removed from a fourteen-months’-old 
abdominal inguinal cryptorchid. Owned by John Hunt, DeKalb 
Jt., N. Y. Complete recovery. 


ABSTRACTS FROM EXCHANGES. 


ENGLISH REVIEW. 
By Pror. A. Liautarp, M.D., V.M. 


Wuite Herrer Disease [F. G. Melville, M.R.C.V.S.|.—The 
author says: “It is widely known that white heifers, more fre- 
_ quently than other bovines, provide examples of imperforate 
hymen. Was-this case one of them? If so, why had not the rup- 
ture thereof occurred during coitus”? Indeed, this two year old 
white heifer has been in labor, and when the hand is introduced 
in the vagina to explore it, it is found that from nine to ten inches 
from the entrance of the vulva, there is a complete obstruction, 
due to.a membranous diaphragm, concave posteriorly and with 
its circumference attached on the vagina. There is no aperture 
whatever to be discovered even after a most careful research. 
The membrane was ruptured, about a pint of fluid escaped and 
was followed by the two fore feet and nose of a live foetus which 
was extracted without difficulty. It looked like one of a six 
_ months’ gestation. Bucketful of brown viscid fluid of peculiar 
but not offensive odor was removed. “ Assuming coitus to have 
taken place without rupture of the hymen, by what means did 
impregnation take place.”—(Vet. Record.) 


Gastritis In A Cat [Arthur Whicher].—A six months’ 
old kitten, which gave symptoms of gastritis, was treated 
with aperients, enemas, bismuth and other sedatives. Nothing 
relieved him and he kept up vomiting. He died the third day. 
_He had acute peritonitis. Had swallowed a piece of string hav- 
ing knots at both ends, one of these being too large to pass out 
of the stomach, the other had made its way into the bowels, 
and the whole of the intestines had worked themselves on to the 
piece of string, with the knot in the stomach as the fixed point. 
‘The intestines were cut through and the contents had escaped 
into the abdomen.—(Vet. News.) 
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PARALYSIS OF THE LoweER JAw [By the Same].—Record 
of a case in which the jaw was completely paralyzed, with 
the lower maxillary dropped six to eight inches. Strychnia, — 
potass. iodide, liniment and massage were useless. Electric bat- 
tery gave little improvement after three days, and in a week 
the muscles would contract so that the teeth would get in apposi- 
tion when the battery was acting. Gradually improvement set 
in and complete recovery followed after a few days. —(Ibidem. ) 


SoME Petvic Fracrures [R. H. Smythe, M.R.C.V.S.J—1. 
Horse received a severe kick on the hip. No lameness follows. 
Worked for a fortnight, when he becomes suddenly lame on 
the off hind leg. Besides the usual sign of lameness, hesitancy 
to move forward, dropping of the haunches, rectal examination 
revealed swelling on the shaft of the ilium; crepitus was heard. 
The animal was put in slings and recovered in a month. 

_ 2. While hunting this. animal fell, showed a little stiffness 
and got over it. A week later, being ridden, he shied and sud- 
denly was dead lame Rectal examination was negative. Pelvic 
fracture was suspected. Animal killed. Comminuted fracture 
through the acetabulum, the shaft of the ilium and also the pubis. | 

3. Bus horse fell, no lameness, worked three days after and — 
dropped suddenly lame on off hind leg. Great pain, profuse 
sweating, temperature 104° F., haunch dropped only after the 
second day. Rectual examination negative, no crepitation. The 
animal is slung, a charge put over the quarter, blister, a run out to 
grass, and work resumed after some time. 

4. Fourteen-year-old gelding has been treated for spavin, and 
several months later is found lame in the stall. Usual symptoms, — 
no dropping of the haunch, nothing detected by rectal examina- 
tion. Killed, there was found a recent fracture of the posterior 
half of the pubis symphsis with displacement and a callus on the 
anterior half, probably that of a previous fracture—(Vet. 
News.) 


IMPACTION OF THE OMASIUM IN A CaF [D. Meadows|.— 
Calf about six months old is suddenly taken with delirium. Stag- 
gering, reeling, falling and knocking itself against walls and 
racks. The pupils were dilated and complete blindness appa 
ently present. There were abdominal pains but no tympani 
Mouth and muzzle very dry, and there was a history of previ 
constipation. Respiration quite normal. Pulse go, full, hard 
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irregular. The animal was held down and his head tied up short 
to prevent self injury. One ounce of chloral was administered 
in two doses an hour apart without results and followed by one 
and one-half grains of morphia subcutaneously. The animal 
went to sleep. The next day he was free from trouble and vio- 
lence, but amaurosis and blindness remained. He had passed 
hard sticks of dung. Six ounces of magnesia sulfate with soft 
food completed the recovery.— (Vet. News.) 


A TypicaL Case oF MALIGNANT CATARRH [Same Author]. 
_ Two year old bullock, in good condition, stood quietly in a barn 
with head down and general appearance of extreme weakness 
and dejection. His temperature was 105.6° F. Respiration 20 
_ to 25, shallow and with a grunt. Pulse weak and irregular, 70 
_ per minute. No pleurisy, no lung trouble except some rales and 
occasional cough. There were livid patches in and around the 
nostrils, mouth and tongue. Abundant discharge from the nase, 
but no ulcers. Eyes congested with conjunctivitis and keratitis 
and dense opacities. Hypopion was present in both eyes. Sinuses 
and base of the horns hot and painful. The prognocis was un- 
favorable. Stimulants, expectorants, gruel drenches and careful 
hygienic measures were recommended, but death occurred the 
next day. No post mortem was made.—(TIbidem. ) 


Curonic INcurABLE Hock Lameness [C.H.H.J.|.—A 
Mare, cavalry horse troop, was found one morning suddenly and 
acutely lame. Being unable to put any weight on the off hind 
leg, she moved on three legs. The hock was the seat of the 
trouble. The animal was placed in slings where she remained 
‘some five weeks with the lameness having subsided and a large 
bony enlargement being on the antero-internal aspect of the 
hock. There remained a great deal of soreness which, however, 
kept improving for about two months when the lameness re- 
turned so severe that the animal was destroyed. 

On boiling the tarsal bones, there was found an extensive 
_ callus of spongy bony tissue involving the anterior and internal 
surface of the head of the great and small internal metatarsal, 
_ also the scaphoid and large and small cuneiform; all being firmly 
involved and welded together by ankylosis. The inner lip of 
the trochlea of the astragalus had an ulceration with erosion of 
_ the cartilage. The origin and etiology of this case are doubtful. 
It was probably caused by a trauma of some kind. Some say 
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fracture, although there was no objective sign or positive evi- 
dence, but the symptoms were very suggestive—(Vet. News.) 


CurRoNic ABSCESS ON THE MESENTERY WITH FISTULA OPEN- 
ING Into THE SMALL INTESTINE: CoLic, ENTERITIS, DEATH 
[H. Kendall, G.M.V.C.|.—This grey horse was taken ill with 
colic after returning from work one morning. Drench was ad- 
ministered. The animal remained sick all day, notwithstanding 
the treatment applied, and died late in the evening. At the post 
mortem there was found slight peritonitis, with the intestines 
filled with fluid. On removing them “a large ovoid mass, cir- 
cumscribed and firm in consistency, was found in the mesentery 
and firmly attached to the intestines, though not occluding the 
lumen. This mass was composed of dense fibrous tissue with 
areas of necrosis throughout. The necrotic areas were composed 
of dirty semi-purulent material and communicated with the 
intestines by means of two irregular tortuous sinuses. At the 
periphery of this growth was an egg shaped abscess composed 
of thick greyish yellow purulent material. The lungs was af- 
fected with broncho-pneumonia, evidently the result of the mal- 
administration of the colic drench given in the morning.” —(Vet. 
Journ.) 


PARALYSIS OF THE ANTERIOR CRURAL NERVE [E£. Wallis 
Hoare, F.R.C.V.S.|.—Horse kicked while in “harness, gets the 
near hind leg entangled, and when relieved is found very lame. — 
While standing the animal keeps his foot on the ground. When — 
called to move, just as the extension of the stifle is to take place, 
he drops on the affected side and the limb cannot carry weight. 
If attempt is made to lift the off hind leg, the animal cannot | 
bear weight on the affected limb. Treatment consisted in blister — 
on the stifle joint and a run to pasture for two months. Recovery — 
was quite slow.—(Vet. Journ.) 


FRACTURE OF THE PELVIS AND DEATH FROM HEMORRHAGE 
[P. R. Thompson, M.R.C.V.S.].—Aged eight years, this hunter 
walking down hill makes a jump and whipped round sharply — 
went lame on the near hind leg. Taken away, to his stall, he is” 
found shortly after laying down with the inside of the thigh of 
the affected side somewhat swollen. The animal is raised, crepi- 
tation is detected over the angle of the haunch and also by rectal 
examination. Before slings could be had to put him in, the horse” 


penis 
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died. Result of the autopsy: fracture right across the neck of the 
ilium, the bone being crushed in many pieces, and laceration of 
the arteries causing fatal hemorrhage.—(Vet. ourn.) 


Uncommon Dentat Fistuta 1n A Doc [Prof. G. A. 
W oolridge, F.R.C.V.S.|.—Young bull terrier, eight months, has 
distemper and needs attention. He also has a small discharging 
wound under the jaw, on the right side of the maxillary space. 
When four months old, his mother had bitten him. The wounds 
had healed except that one. Probed, diseased bone is detected. 
Under cocaine anesthesia the tract is enlarged; the cavity cleaned 


and a loose piece of bone removed, which proved to be the per- 


manent tusk of that side. The absence of the tooth had not been 
noticed before. Dressed with chinosol, the wound soon healed. 
The dog recovered of his attack of distemper.—(Ibidem. ) 


ITALIAN REVIEW. 
By Pror. A. LiautArp, M.D., V.M. 


FataL SHock Due To RuPTuRE OF THE CHCUM IN A MARE 
[Dr. Arturo Schiavelli|.—A five-year-old Irish mare refuses her 
food and has severe colic. Her temperature is 40.2° C. She is 


_ restless, pawing with her fore feet, looks at her flank, and now 


and then attempts to lay down. Colic from indigestion is diag- 


_ nosed and treated with enemas, frictions on the back and loins, 
_ chamomile tea and walking exercise. After an hour she is appar- 


ently relieved and she is returned to her stall with directions to 


_have a muzzle put on her head to prevent her eating her bedding. 
_ She is quiet, the respiration is normal and the temperature down 
_ to 38.5° C. No complication is looked for. When two hours 
_ later she suddenly makes a jump in her stall and drops on the 


floor where she lays flat on her broad side. She dies in about 
fifteen minutes before any treatment can be applied. At the post 
mortem the abdominal cavity was found containing dark fluid, 
the peritoneal and mesenteric blood vessels were gorged with 
blood, the stomach was distended with food and gases as well 
as the czecum and colon. On the middle third of the arch of the 
cecum there was a rupture about twelve or fifteen centimeters 


_ long and involving the three coats of the organ. The edges were 
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irregular, and infiltrated with blood. There was no evidence of 
internal hemorrhage. 

The mediate cause of death was evidently the rupture of the 
cecum, says the author, but the immediate cause may be attrib- 
uted to nervous shock..—(JI Nuovo Ercol.) 


A CASE OF PROLAPSUS OF THE RECTUM AND COLON IN A 
Donkey [Dr. Guiseppe Pellegrini].—Aged one and a half years, 
this animal has this difficulty since his birth. It came out now 
and then and reduced itself without difficulty. At first it was no 
bigger than a man’s first, but as time went by the prolapsed por- 
tion increased, and now it cannot be returned in position. The 
animal is gay, has good appetite, a normal pulse and temperature 
but the attention is drawn to the condition of the posterior part — 
of the intestines which is protruding out of the anus. It is the 
rectum and colon which by the movements of the animal has be- 
come more or less lacerated. The prolapsus is hanging down — 
forming a mass, bosselated, cyanotic, oedematous and cannot be 
reduced. The anus is also defectuous as, although it forms a 
round small prominence, it is dilated and superiorly divided to- 
ward the base of the tail. Amputation was decided and per- 
formed with the animal anesthetized with injections of stovaine. A 
cylinder was introduced into the cavity of the intestines, hemo- 
stasis obtained with an elastic band applied round it, and the — 
amputation of the intestines was performed with sutures round 
the edges of the anus, which itself had its sphincter sewn up © 
tight. The animal did well and returned home with directions 
that on account of the deficiency of the sphincter ani he should — 
be submitted to special diet and made to carry a kind of belt with — 
elastic ring to assist the firmness of the anus. The owner saw 
that this was done for some time, but soon neglected it and the 
prolapsus returned as bad as ever. The little donkey had to be 
destroyed.— ( Ii Nuovo Ercol.) 


OsTEOSARCOMA OF THE JAw IN A Horse [Dr. Guiseppe 
Sivieri]|—The writer was asked to attend this eight-year-old | 
animal for a swelling, roundish in form and about the size of a — 
nut, which existed on the right branch of the maxillary in close 
proximity to the root of the first molar tooth. In hearing the 
history of the case, he thought it a single case of osteo pean { 
and prescribed the usual treatment for such. But contrary to f 
expectations the tumor enlarged and soon began to i 
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with mastication. Indeed, it grew so that it showed between the 
corners and first molar tooth with a fistulous tract from which. 
grey ichorous bad smelling pus run out. It was a case of osteo- 
sarcoma, for which the animal was cast, the trephine applied 
upon the central part of the growth, the diseased osseous tissue 
was scraped off and a drainage tube introduced to allow a free 
discharge. After a number of days this was removed, the wound 
allowed to close, and the remaining swelling was treated with 
deep pointed cauterization. The result obtained was quite satis- 
factory.—(Ibidem. ) 


TRAUMATIC PERICARDITIS IN A MitcH Cow—Recovery [By 
the Same|.—Pregnant and within her term, this animal, aged 
three years, has shown symptoms of constipation. She gets a 
purge and is relieved. A few days later she is off again, standing 
with her fore legs apart, grunting with pain and coughing. She 
has not laid down lately. By auscultation the heart is found ac- 
celerated and a characteristic noise of fluid in the pericardium is 
heard which justifies a diagnosis of traumatic pericarditis. As 
the cow is nearly the end of her pregnancy the writer decides 
to wait a while rather than to send her to the butcher. He 
with her fore legs apart, grunting with pain and coughing. She 
lays down, eats well and on auscultation on the left side, a swell- 
ing is observed. It is alongated and measures several centimeters 
inlength. Two days later, the cow gives birth to a well-developed 
calf. The swelling then has become fluctuating, an incision is 
made through it and a piece of wire, curved asa suture needle is 
extracted. It had made its way through the fifth intercostal 
space. After this, the cow recuperated and had no further trou- 
ble.— (Ibidem. ) 


PURULENT CONJUNCTIVITIS WITH CORNEAL ULCERATION 
AND StapHytoma [Dr. Nello Mori|.—This cat was four 
months old. When two months, she had slight conjunctivitis of 
both eyes, which was relieved by astringent applications. Now 
it has returned on the left eye, which seems covered with a white 
cloud. The eye is kept open and on the nasal angle, the mem- 
brana nictitans is protruding. The animal avoids to move his 
eye as much as he can. There is no wound nor any foreign body. 
Boric water lotions are prescribed. Two days later the eye is kept 
closed, and when the eyelids are separated sero-purulent nictito- 
kerato-conjunctivitis is well marked. The treatment consisted in 
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washing with solution of sublimate. After a few days, the dis- 
ease seems to be checked, but soon an ulceration of the cornea 
takes place notwithstanding the application of collyrium of atro- 
pine and cocaine. This ulceration is soon followed by the for- 
mation of a staphyloma which was removed. The after treatment 
which consisted in antiseptic lotions was quite long and tedious, 
but finally the animal got well, having only left a pale cicatricial 
leucoma, which did not seem to interfere with the sight of the 
animal. —(La Clinica Vet.) 


STRANGULATED DIAPHRAGMATIC HERNIA IN A MARE [Dr. 
Guiseppe Sivieri|.—Racing animal, eighteen years old, was taken 
sick with colic during one night and found in great suffering in 
the morning. She was given relief with subcutaneous injections 
of muriate of morphia and opium preparations left for her if the 
colic returned. Warm frictions all over the body were also pre- 
scribed, with rectual enemas of laudanum. After the effects of 
this treatment had subsided the symptoms returned, and as the 
animal had passed no feces, eserine and pilocarpine were admin- 
istered. Although the effects of these last drugs soon became evi- 
dent, salivation and perspiration, there were no indications of def- 
ecation. But after a short while, following a short period of 
comparative quietness, a very violent contraction of the abdomen 
took place, the mare laid down and died. 

At post-mortem there was found a piece of intestine in the 
thoracic cavity, measuring about one and one-half meter and 
having entered by a small chronic ring large enough to permit 
one finger to pass through and was situated in the phrenic portion 
of the diaphragm. In gathering the history of the case the 
author had failed in obtaining the information that the animal 
had assumed the dog’s sitting position, and on that account had 
not suspected the possibility of the condition found at the autopsy. 
—(Il. Nuovo Ercol.) 


BELGIAN REVIEW. 
By Pror. A. Lraurarp, M.D., V.M. 


INTESTINAL ScLEROSTOMIASIS OF Horses [Prof. Lineaux]. 
—Several varieties of parasitic enteritis are met with in horses. — 
The most frequent and the mildest is that due to ascarides. An- 
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other form more rare is due to Taenias. The third, less known 
is caused by common nematods, of the sclerostoma kind: specie 
Bidentatum and Edentatum. 

Sclerostoma live in the large intestines, cecum and large 
colon, attached to the mucous membrane. Their eggs are thrown 
off by feces and hatched on the damp ground. The larvae re- 
main therefor a long time, are picked up by horses with the grass 
they eat and they migrate toward the mesenteric arteries in which 
they give rise to aneurisms, the starting point of the colies known 
as the thrombo-embolics. When these do not occur, the pres- 
ence of the parasites remains ordinarily unknown, but when they 
are numerous in colts, they give rise to serious and even fatal 
troubles. The disease, common all summer, has also been ob- 
served in the fall of the year. It exists in the best kept fields, rich 
in nitrogenous phosphatic manure. Two symptoms are prevail- 
ing, loss of flesh and diarrhea and toward the end of the dis- 
ease are added cedematous swellings under the sternum and the 
abdomen. If death does not take place, there remains a chronic 
diarrhea, continued and intermittent. The diagnosis is easy. 
The worms can be detected in the feces or with the microscope 
their eggs. In making post mortem, the large intestines are seen 
bosselated, on their cut surface. The lymphatic glands are hyper- 
trophied. The mucous membrane is thicker and has numerous 
small circular holes; points of implantation of the adult scleros- 
tomas. 

The preventive treatment consists in moving away from the 
contaminated fields and freely using sulfate of iron in them.: 

The curative consists in: against the worms arsenious acid 
during three days, cooked food, intestinal antiseptics, and against 
the general anemia, bitter tonics.—( Annal. de Brux.) 


FRACTURE OF THE NECK OF THE Femur [Profs. Lienaux and 
Zwanenpoete].—This is frequent in colts, specially in those of 
Belgian breed. The lameness may appear in an insidious way, 
slight at the beginning, gradually or suddenly increasing and 
again appearing very severe from the start. In walking the 
animal takes a longer step than with the sound leg and this is con- 
sidered by the writers as a sufficient pathognomonic symptom. 
The diseased leg moves all of one piece, with very limited flexion. 
At rest the croup is asymmetrical. The coxo-femoral angle is 
‘more projecting or stands higher on the side of the lameness, 
as can be detected with the eye or in feeling comparatively with 
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both hands. The muscles soon become atrophied. There is also 
a drooping of the muscular mass in front of the point on the dis- 
eased side. Crepitation may also be heard while the animal is 
walking or when sudden lateral movement of the stifle is made. 
In numerous of these cases if displacement is great, the union 
of the fracture cannot be looked for unless the animal is very 
young and the bones are kept pretty well in contact: —(Annal. de 
Bruel.) 


CALCAREOUS PLATES IN A PiG’s STOMACH (Mr. Geudens |. 
—Post-mortem surprise found in an overfed animal. After wash- 
ing the stomach it was found having its middle part much thick- 
ened by a plate of calcareous substance adhering to the mucous 
membrane and measuring fifteen centimeters in length and four 
and one-half in width. This plate was very rough on one side 
and covered with many small cavities. It was very, hard and 
adhering quite intimately to the mNCUS ThA de Med. Vet. 
Prat. Malines.) shall 


Two CAsEs OF FRACTURE OF THE First Pister FEsWwh 
By Recovery [Mr. Verlinde|.—The first was in a horse owned 
by the writer, who found him one morning very lame on the 
right hind leg. Careful examination revealed a fracture of the 
first pastern, transversal, and involving the middle of the bone 
and running a little obliquely from up to downwards and from 
inwards out. The bone seemed to be fractured in at least three 
pieces and the articulation of the fetlock and of the os coronet 
seemed not involved in the injury. After consideration of the 
case, Mr. Verlinde decided to undertake the treatment. A plas- 
ter dressing was applied with six plastered rollers starting from 
the heels of the shoe upwards to above the fetlock. No other 
splint was used. The animal was left loose in a box stall. He 
ate well, and the temperature was 38.7° C. As he seemed afraid 
to lay down and the other hind leg began to swell he was cast 
on the second and third days. After that he used to lay down 
himself and remain quiet. A'fter some time he began to rest his 
foot on the ground but yet appeared quite sore in putting weight 
on it. In four weeks the bandage was taken off. Firing was 
applied on the callus but did not seem to do good. Firing was — 
resorted to and the animal turned out to grass. In two months 
he was able to resume work without showing any lameness. 
_ The second case occurred in a mare in her seventh month of 
pregnancy. She was taking walking exercise and becamie sud- 
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devin lame on the right hind leg. On account of the want of 
any marked manifestations, except the lameness and some pain 
round the coronet, sprain of that region was diagnosed and ap- 
propriate treatment prescribed. While the mare seemed to im- 
prove at first, ten days later the lameness had returned much more 
severe and yet the mare showed nothing abnormal, no crepita- 
tion, and only a little cedema of the first pastern. Fracture, pos- 
sibly longitudinal or subperiosteal, was suspected and plaster 
dressing applied as in the first case. The mare did well, as after 
nearly one month the lameness seemed about gone, the dressing 
was taken off. The callus was well formed. The soreness grad- 
ually diminished and finally disappeared. During the time the 
mare was laid up she gave birth to a fine colt—(Ibidem.) 


PRIMITIVE SPASMODIC STENOSIS OF THE OESOPHAGUS IN A 
Horse [Mr. H. R. Bredo|:—A brewery horse, four years old, 
is reported to the author as vomiting. The animal, which is 
said to be vicious, has been left in the stable that morning. He 
ate his breakfast and has been well up to dinner time. At first 
glance, he presents nothing abnormal, except that his nostrils are 
soiled with masticated food. Oats are offered to him, he chews 
them but immediately after swallowing a mouthful a convulsive 
contraction of regurgitation takes place and vomiting-like food is 
rejected through the nose. The cesophagus gives the sensation 
of a hard cord. The temperature and pulse are normal. Drinks 
are offered, taken and rejected also. Oesophagism is diagnosed, 
which was brought about by nervous surexcitation or fear. A 
hypodermic injection of morphia is made. After a few hours 
the animal swallows without any trouble.—(/bidem. ) 


Dr. Mrnran K. KassaBtan, an acknowledged authority on 
_ the subject of X-rays, not only as a writer, but also as an inven- 
tor and experimentor, died at the Jefferson Hospital, Philadei- 
phia, July 12, 1910, a victim of his experiments. Dr. Kassabian 
had experimented with X-rays for a great many years, and it 
was not until 1902 that he received any injury from them. At 
that time he burned his finger nails, and although under com- 
petent treatment at the time and at different periods since, he 
finally succumbed to the injury, which seemed to turn to a can- 
cer-like affliction and steadily progressed despite every effort to 
check it. The doctor was a member of the Philadelphia County 
Medical Society, the Roentgen Society and the Medical Club of 
Philadelphia. He is survived by a widow and three brothers. 
The latter are jewelers in Smyrna. 
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trol of Bovine Tuberculosis—J. G. Rutherford (chairman), 
Veranus A. Moore, W. C. Edwards, E. C. Schroeder, C. A. 
Hodgetts, W. D. Hoard, John R. Mohler, Frederick Torrance, 
J. W. Flavelle, M. H. Reynolds, Mazyck P. Ravenel, J. W. 
Tomlinson, Joseph M. Cudahy, John R. Hurty. 


RESIDENT SECRETARIES, I90Q-IQIO. 


United States, 


Alabama—I. S. McAdory, Auburn. 

Arizona—J. C. Norton, Phoenix. 
Arkansas—R. R. Dinwiddie, Fayetteville. 
California—P. H. Browning, San Jose. 
Colorado—Walter E. Howe, Denver. 

Connecticut—G. W. Loveland, Torrington. 
Delaware—H. B. McDowel, Middleton. 

District of Columbia—B. T. Woodward, Washington. 
Florida—T. J. Mahaffy, Jacksonville. 
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Georgia—W. A. Scott, Columbus. 
Hawaii—V. A. Norgard, Honolulu. 
Idaho—George E. Noble, Boise. 
Illinois—L. A. Merillat, Chicago. 
Indiana—J. W. Klotz, Noblesville. 
Iowa—R. R. Hammond, Cherokee. 
Kansas—Richard F. Eagle, Kansas City. 
Kentucky—F. T. Eisenman, Louisville. 
Louisiana—J. Arthur Goodwin, New Iberia. 
Maine—A. Joly, Waterville. 
Maryland—F. H. Mackie, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts—B. D. Pierce, Springfield. 
Michigan—H. M. Gohn, St. ‘Johns. 
Minnesota—M. F. K. Leffingwell, Austin. 
Mississippi—W. R. Edwards, Vicksburg. 
Missouri—Richard F. Bourne, Kansas City. 
Nebraska—Charles A. McKim, Norfolk. 
Nevada—J. Otis Jacobs, Reno. 

New Hampshire—F. S. Allen, Nashua. 

New Jersey—J. Payne Lowe, Passaic. 

New Mexico—F. H. Schneider, Albuquerque. 
New York—William H. Kelly, Albany. 
North Carolina—Adam Fisher, Charlotte. 
North Dakota—T. D. Hinebach, Tower City. 
Ohio—G. W. Cliffe, Upper Sandusky. 
Oklahoma—Robert A. Phillips, Oklahoma City. 
Oregon—W. Dean Wright, Albany. 
Pennsylvania—Thomas Castor, Philadelphia. 
Philippine Islands—G. E. Nesom, Manila. 
Porto Rico—T. A. Allen, San Juan. 

Rhode Island—Thomas E. Robinson, Westerly. 
South Carolina—Louis Friedheim, Rock Hill. 
South Dakota—J. P. Foster, Huron. 
Tennessee—Joseph Plaskett, Nashville. 
Texas—W. A. Knight, Houston. 
Utah—John Ernst, Jr., Salt Lake City. 
Vermont—F. A. Rich, Burlington. 
Virginia—Roy R. Clark, Hampton. 
Washington—Logan B. Huff, Spokane. 
West Virginia—L. N. Reefer, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin—W. G. Clark, Marinette. 
Wyoming—Otto L. Prien, Laramie. 
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Canada. 


Aerie}. C. Hargrave, Medicine Hat. 

British Columbia—S. F. Tolmie, Victoria. 
Manitoba—F. Torrance, Winnipeg. 

New Brunswick—D. McCuaig, McAdam Junction. | 
Nova Scotia—W. H. Pethick, Antigonish. 
Ontario—T. Thacker, Renfrew. 

Quebec—M. C. Baker, Montreal. 
Saskatchewan—J. F. Burnett, Regina. 


Other’ Countries. 


South Australia—J. Desmond, Adelaide. 
Uruguay—D. E. Salmon, Montevideo. 


DELEGATES FROM VETERINARY ORGANIZATIONS. 


Alumni Association of the Veterinary Department of New 
York University—Dr. L. L. Glynn, Monte Vista, Colorado. 

_ Bureau of Animal Industry Inspectors’ Assoctanpe Dr. D. 
D. Tierney, Chicago, Illinois. 

California State Veterinary Medical Association—Drs. H. A. 
Spencer, H. H. Hicks, Charles Keane, C. M. Haring and R. A. 
Archibald. 

_ Chicago Veterinary Society—Drs. A. H. Baker, James Rob- 
ertson, Joseph Hughes, C. A. White, E. L. Quitman, HH. F. Fak 
mer, Albert C. Worms and William Kaiser. 

Georgia State Veterinary Association—Dr. L. J. Herring, 
Experiment; Dr. Peter F. Bahnsen, Americus; Dr. H. G. Carnes, 
Atlanta. 

Keystone Veterinary Medical ELE, OM Harry Bb. 
Cox, Frederick H. Schneider and Thomas Kelly, Philadelphia. 

Maine Veterinary Medical Association—Delegates to be an- 
nounced. 

Michigan State Veterinary Medical Association—Dr. Theo. 
F. Krey, Detroit. 

_ Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Association—Dr. W. 
Amos, Owatonna, and Dr. M. M. Fulton, Moorhead. 

Missouri Valley Veterinary Association—Dr. W. R. O'Neil, 
Wayne, and Dr. Paul Juckiness, Lincoln, Neb. 
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New York State Veterinary Medical Society—Dr. W. G. 
Hollingworth, Utica; Dr. George H. Berns, Brooklyn, and Dr. 
J. F. DeVine, Goshen. 

North Dakota Veterinary Medical Association—Dr. J. W. 
Dunham, Fargo; Dr. S. P. Smith, Cando, and Dr. J. F. Syl- 
vester Langdon. 

Schuylkill Valley Veterinary Medical Association—Dr. D. 
R. Kohler, Boyertown; Dr. E. D. Longacre, Shenandoah, and 
Dr. S. F. Griesemer, Bernville. | 

Southern Auxiliary of the Veterinary Medical Association 
of California—Delegates to be announced. 

Texas Veterinary Medical Association—Dr. E. R. Forbes, 
Fort Worth, and Dr. Hugh Maxwell, Amarillo. 

Wisconsin Society of Veterinary Graduates—Dr. D. B. 
Clark, Janesville, and Dr. T. H. Ferguson, Lake Geneva. 


OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


Dr, Alexander Plummer, Fourth Cavalry, Fort Riley Kan. 
Dr. Andrew E. Donovan, Sixth Field Artillery. 


HEADQUARTERS AND HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The headquarters of the Association during convention 
week will be at the Palace Hotel, corner of Market and New 
Montgomery streets. This hotel is in the centre of the business 
district of the city, within a few minutes’ ride or walk of all 
railroad and ferry depots. 

The Palace Hotel offers the following rates: Rooms for one 
person, with bath, $2.50 per day. For two persons in a room, 
with bath, $4.00 per day. European plan. 

The Hotel St. Francis, corner Geary and Powell streets, 
situated near the headquarters, offers rooms for one person, 
without bath, $2.00 per day; with bath, $2.50 per day. For two 
persons, without bath, $3.50 per day; with bath, $4.00 per day. 
Rooms with bath, two beds, $6.00 per day. European plan. 

Hotel Stewart, Geary street, near Powell street, within a 
short walk from headquarters, offers rooms for one person, with- 
out bath, $1.50 per day; with bath, $2.00 per day. Rooms for 
two persons, without bath, $3.00 per day; with bath, $3.50 per 
day. European plan. 
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Grand Central Hotel, corner of Market and Tenth streets, 
offers rooms for one person, without bath, $1.00 per day; with 
bath, $1.50 per day. Two persons, without bath, $1.50 per day; 
with bath, $2.00 per day. Two connecting rooms with bath for 
two or three persons, $2.50 per day. This hotel is but a short 
distance from headquarters and on the European plan. 

Hotel Argonant, Fourth street, near Market street, offers 
rooms with detached bath at $1.00 per day. Rooms with private 
_ bath, $1.50 and.up per day. European plan. 

Cadillac Hotel, corner Eddy and Leavenworth streets, offers 
the following rates: Single rooms, without bath, $2.50 per 
day; a bath attached, $3.00 per day. American plan. Rooms 
_ without bath, $1.00 per day; with bath, $1.50 per day. Euro- 
pean plan. 

There are many other hotels located within a block or twu 
of the headquarters. Reservations should be made early by 
those who contemplate attending the meeting, as other conven- 
tions are to be held in San Francisco during the same week, and 
the city will undoubtedly be crowded with visitors. Those wish- 
ing to reserve rooms may communicate with R. A. Archibald, 
Chairman of the Local Committee on Arrangements, 1724 Web- 
ster street, Oakland, California. -When writing state the kind 
of reservation desired, or, indeed, ask for any other information 
pertaining to accommodations or hotel arrangements. 

Restaurants—San Francisco has a world wide reputation for 
the number and excellence of its restaurants. Many of these 
with fine service and cuisine, are located within four or five 
blocks of the headquarters. 


PLACE OF MEETINGS. 


The meetings will be held daily beginning at 10.00 A. M., 
Tuesday, September 6th, in the ball room of the Palace Hotel. 
This hall is located on the ground floor of the Jessie street side 
of the hotel. 


PRELIMINARY MEETINGS. 


Monday, September 5, 1910. 


10.00 A. M. Executive Committee. In room 2015 at Palace 


_ Hotel, especially provided for the conferences and located upon 


the second floor. 
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11 A.M. Local Committee on Arrangements will have room 
2017 on the second floor. 


2.00 Pp. M. Association of College Faculties will meet in a 
reception room on the ground floor on the Jessie street side, 
Palace Hotel. 


2.00 Pp. M. Association of Examining Boards will meet in 
a reception room on the ground floor, Jessie street side. 

4.00 P. M. Joint meeting of the College Faculties and Ex- 
amining Boards, Palace Hotel. 

8.00 p. M. Meetings of regular and special committees, Pal- 
ace Hotel. 


CONVENTION PROGRAM. 


First Day, Tuesday, September 6, 1910. 


8.00 a. M. Meeting of the Executive Committee, conference 
room, second floor, Palace Hotel. 


10.00 A. M. Convention opened by President A. D. Melvin. 
Address of Welcome, Hon. J. H. McCarthy, 
Mayor, San Francisco, Cal. . 
Response to Address of Welcome, Dr. J. G. Ruth- 
erford, Veterinary Director General, Ottawa, 
Canada. 
President’s Address. 


Welcome to delegates from other veterinary or- 
ganizations, Dr. David F. Fox, Sacramento, 
California. 


Roll Call. 


Submission of the minutes of the previous meeting 
as presented in the annual report and records 
as kept by the secretary. 


Unfinished business. 
12.00 M. Adjournment for luncheon. 


2.00 P. M. Association reassembles. 


Report of the Executive Commnittee. © aa 


Admission of new members. 
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Report of Committee on Intelligence and Educa- 
tion, embodying: 

(a) “ Matters Concerning State Examining 
Boards and Existing State Laws Gov- 
erning the Practice of Veterinary 
Medicine,” Dr. David S. White, chair- 
man, Columbus, O. 

(b) “ Recent Veterinary ‘Literature, Espe- 
cially that Available to English-Speak- 

' ing Veterinarians,” Dr. P. A. Fish, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

(c) “Recent Advances Made in the Use of 
Therapeutic Sera and Immunizing 
Agents in Veterinary Medical Prac- 
tice,’ Dr. W. H. Dalrymple, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

(d) “Recent Advances Made in Surgical 
Procedure in Veterinary Practice,” 
Dr. S. J. J. Harger, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(e) “The Number of Semesters Which 
Should Constitute a College Course in 
Veterinary Medicine,” Dr. S. B. Nel- 
son, Spokane, Wash. 


PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS. 
1. “ Veterinary Jurisprudence,” Dr. Otto G. Noack, Read- 
_ ing, Pa. 

2. “Uniformity in Degrees and Matriculation Requirements 
for Veterinary Colleges,” Dr. George H. Glover, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 

4.00 P. M. Election of Officers. 
5.00 Pp. M. Adjournment. 7 
- 8.00 vp. m. Reception in the ball room, Palace Hotel; all mem- 


bers, visitors, delegates, their ladies and friends 
are invited. 


Second Day, Wednesday, September 7, 1910. 
_ 8.00 A. M. Executive Committee meeting. 

10.00 A..M. Association reassembles. 

f Report of Executive Committee. 
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Tuberculosis Session, including: 


(a) Report of Committee on Diseases, The 
Methods Employed in Europe to Con- 
‘trol Bovine Tuberculosis, Dr. V. A. 
Moore, Chairman, Ithaca, N. Y. 


(b) The Open Air Experiment with Tuber- 
culous Cattle, Dr. J. G. Rutherford, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


(c) Immunization of Cattle Against Tubercu- 
losis, Drs. J. R. Mohler and E. C. 
Schroeder, Washington, D. C. 


(d) Legislation on Bovine Tuberculosis, Dr. 
M. H. Reynolds, St. Paul, Minn. 


PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


3. “ Artificial Immunization of Cattle Against Tuberculosis,” 
Dr. S. H. Gilliland, Marietta and Dr. E. S. Deubler, Media, Pa. — 


4. “ Bovine Tuberculosis Investigations at the University of 
California Farm,” Dr. C. M. Haring, Berkeley, California. 


Report of Committee on Legislation. 

Report of Committee on Finance. 

Report of Committee on Publication. 

Report of Committee on Local Arrangements. 
Report of Committee on Necrology. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


12.00 M. | Adjournment for luncheon. 


1.30 P. M. Association re-assembles. 

Report of Special Committees: 
Committee on Association Seal. 
Committee on Revision of the Constitution and 

By-Laws. . 
Committee on Association of College Faculties. 
Committee on Insular Possessions. 

Report of Secretary Lyman. 

Report of Treasurer White. 

Discussion of Reports. 

Recess. 


2.00 P. M. Convention, divided into two sections, reco: 
to carry out the following program: 
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SECTION I,—MEDICAL DIVISION. 
Papers and Discussions. 


. “The Application of Medicinal Agents to Disease,” Dr. 
. Brown, Kansas City, Mo. 
. “Nuclein,” Dr. Herbert F. Palmer, Chicago, III. 
. “John’s Disease,” Dr. D. B. Clark, Madison, Wis. 
. “ Bursattee,” Dr. L. Roadhouse, Berkeley, California. 
* Acute Indigestion i in the Horse, ” Dr. John R. Mitchell, 
Evansville, Ind. . 

“Dourine,” Dr. J. P. Foster, Huron, S. D. 
“A Nation’s Loss a Profession’ s Tribute to Fallen 
Fi caders,” Dr. W. Horace Hoskins, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SECTION II.—PATHOLOGICAL DIVISION. 


0 ON AMn 


Papers and Discussions. 


12. “ Parasitological Investigation and Instruction in Semi- 
tropical Regions,” Prof. W. B. Herms, University of California. 
13. “ Anthrax in Swine,” Mazyck P. Ravenel, M.D., Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

14. “ The Diagnosis of Glanders by Konew’s Precipitation 
Reaction,” Dr. John R. Mohler, Washington, D. C. 

15. “ Pseudoleukemia in the Bovine,” Dr. C. H. Stange and 

Dr. W. W. Dimock, Ames, Ia. 

16. “ Serum Immunization Against Swine Diseases,” Dr. J. 
_W. Connaway, Columbia, Mo. 

17. “Some Conditions Which Affect Phagocytosis,” Dr. B. 
F. Kaupp, Fort Collins, Colo. 

18. “ Report of an Outbreak of Hemorrhagic Septicemia in 
Sheep,” Dr. S. H. Ward and Dr. W. L. Beebe, St. Paul, Minn. 

5.00 Pp. M. Adjournment. 
_ 8.00 Pp. M. Association re-assembles. Milk and Milk Hygiene 
Session. 


PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


: 19. “ The Practicability of Securing Wholesome Dairy 
_ Products,” Dr. S. B: Nelson, Spokane, Wash. 

E 20. “ The Necessity of Proper Transportation in the Pro- 
duction of a Sanitary Milk Supply,” C. A. Dukes, M.D., Presi- 
dent Oakland Board of Health. 

21. “ The Duty of the Veterinarian to the Milk Producer,” 
Dr. Charles Keane, Sacramento, Cal. 
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22. “ Stereopticon Views of Dairy Conditions in California,” — 
W. F. Snow, M.D., Secretary State Board of Health. 


10.00 Pp. M. Adjournment. 


Third Day, Thursday, September 8, 1910. 
8.00 A. M. Executive Committee meeing. 


10.00. A. M. Association reassembles. Surgical Session. 
- Unfinished business. } 


PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS. — 


23. “ An Address on the Present Status of Animal Surgery | 
in America,’ Dr. L. A. Merillat, Chicago, III. 
24. “ The Surgical Restraint of Animals,” D. G. R. White, — 
Nashville, Tenn. 
2s. “ Anesthetics,’ Dr. R. T. Whittlesey, Los Angeles, Cal. — 
26. “ Hypodermic Anzsthesia in Domestic Animals,” Dr. E. 
L. Quitman, Chicago, IIl. 
27. “ The Evolution of Antisepsis from a Surgical Stand- | 
point,” Dr. Otis A. Longley, Fresno, California. | 
28. “ An Address on Veterinary Dentistry,” Dr. James Rob- | 
ertson, Chicago, Ill. 
29. “‘ Lameness of Horses,” Dr. Joseph Hughes, Chicago, Ill. 
30. “ Modern Obstetrics in Animals,” Dr. J. H. Blattenberg, — 
Lima, Ohio. 
31. “ Surgical Variations in California,” Dr. F. H. McNair, 
Berkeley, Cal. | 
32. “ Stringhalt, Its Causes and Cure,” Dr. C. C. Lyford, © 
Minneapolis, Minn. ; 


12.00 M. Adjournment for luncheon. 


2.00 Pp. M. Association reassembles. 
Unfinished business. 
Report from the Executive Committee. 
Papers and Discussions. 
Installation of newly elected officers. 
Adjournment. 


Fourth Day, Friday, September 9, 1910. 


Annual Clinic Day. 


“9.00 A. M. Clinic will take place at Dr. William F. Egan’s — 
branch hospital, 3250 Webster street, corner Of 
Chestnut street. i 


‘aia 
J 
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_ To reach the clinic ‘building, take the Sutter street 
cars, going west, transfer to the Fillmore cars 
going north, get off at Lombard street and walk 
one block to the east. 

1.00 P. M. An open air luncheon will be served in a park ad- 
jacent to the building in which the clinic will 
take place. 

2.00 P, M. Clinic continued. The clinic will be under the di- 
‘rection of Dr. George R. White, Nashville, 
Tenn., and will embrace a number of practical 
and interesting operations, performed by men 
of national repute; likewise, there will be an 
array of subjects for diagnosis. Effort will be 
put forth to secure cases of every-day character 
for a majority of the operative and clinical sub- 
jects. 


SOCIAL FEATURES. 


The Local Committee of Arrangements have arranged an en- 
tertainment for the social enjoyment of visitors and friends as 
well as for recreation to members. The committee will main- 
tain an information bureau at the headquarters, where members 
and visitors may obtain information regarding the location of 
hotels, restaurants, clinic, places of amusement, etc. 

The following has been outlined to occupy the days of con- 
vention week :. 

Tuesday, September 6.—10.00 A. M., opening exercises of the 
convention, ball room of the Palace Hotel, Jessie street. side; 
visitors and friends are cordially invited. 1.30 Pp. M., ladies and 
friends of delegates and members will be given an automobile 


trip through the resident and business portion of San Francisco, 


going among other places through Golden Gate Park, along 
Ocean Boulevard, to the Cliff House and Seal Rocks, Sutro Gar- 
dens and Presidio. 8.00 Pp. M., a reception will be tendered in the 
ball room of the Palace Hotel; all members, visiting veterina- 
rians, delegates, their ladies and friends are cordially invited. 

Wednesday, September 7.—9.30 A. M., assembling at the 
Palace Hotel; the ladies will be escorted on a trip to Mount 
Tamalpais and Big Tree National Park; luncheon will be served 
on the mountain or in the park. 8.00 P. M., a trip through China- 
town. 

Thursday, Co leviber 8.—9.40 A. M., Transbay trip, taking in 
San Francisco Bay, Yerba Buena, United States Naval Training 
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Station, Oakland, Berkeley, University of California, Greek The- 
atre, Piedmont Gardens, Piedmont Springs, Great Art Gallery, 
Ostrich Farm and other attractions; luncheon will be served at 
Piedmont Springs; 7.00 P. M., annual banquet in the “Gold — 
Room,” Palace Hotel. All are cordially invited. 
_Friday,.September 9.—10.00 A. M., the ladies will assemble 
in the parlors of the Palace Hotel and from there will be escorted 
to a suitable location to witness the parade of the “ Native Sons 
and Daughters of the Golden West’; 1.00 P. M., an open air 
luncheon will be served on a park overlooking the Golden Gate 
and adjacent to the building in which the annual clinic will be 
conducted. All are invited. 


TRANSPORTATION NOTES. 


Veterinary Special_—Parties planning to attend the meeting 
and starting from points readily accessible to Chicago are ad- 
vised that special cars (as fine a special train as can be put in ser- 
vice if 100 passengers are secured out of Chicago) have been ar- ’ 
ranged to run on the following schedule: Leave Chicago, Bur- 
lington route, Tuesday, August 30, 6.15 Pp. M. (later if a special 
train). Arrive at St. Paul, Wednesday, August 31st, 7.05 A. M.; 
leave 9.00 A. M. Arrive at Spokane, via Northern Pacific, Fri- 
day, September 2, 7.30 a. M.; leave Spokane 4.15 Pp. m. Arrive 
at Seattle Saturday, September 3d, 8.20 A. M.; leave 4.00 P. M. 
Arrive at Portland Saturday, September 3d, 10.30 P. M.; leave 
Sunday, September 4th, 1.00 a. mM. Arrive at San Francisco, 
Monday, September 5th, 11.59 a. M. The features of this beau- 
tiful and pleasurable trip have previously been detailed in the 
various veterinary publications. The profession of the Northern 
Pacific Coast have prepared a series of enjoyable side trips and 
entertainments, and the route itself probably embraces the great- 
est variety of scenery of any of the transcontinental trip. 

Raies—From Chicago, via. Portland (the route of the spe- 
cial) and return over any other direct route, tickets good until 
October 31st, with stop-over privileges, $77.50; Pullman going 
$17.50, return $14.00. From Chicago going and return via any 
direct route, $62.50 (not via the special or by Pullman); Pull- 
man, $14.00 each way. 

The Trunk Line Passenger Association offers especially at- 
tractive rates, available from New England to Washington. Sale 
of tickets begins August 29th. Examples: From New York to 
Chicago, joining the special and returning from California to the 
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starting point over any other direct route, $108.00 to $112.50; 
Boston, $107.75 to $114.50; Philadelphia, $108.00 to $110.25; 

- Buffalo, $93.25 to $95.50; Pittsburg, $91.00 to $93.25; Cincin- 
nati, $84.40; Cleveland, $87.65 to $87.75; Washington, $108.00. 
The slight variation according to route between starting point and 
_ Chicago. Parties planning to join the special at Chicago or en 
_ route (having gone ahead to visit Yellowstone Park) will do 
well to inform Secretary Lyman, P. O. Box go1, Hartford, Conn. 

From starting’ points west or southwest of Chicago attractive 
reduced rates as follows: Sioux City, $53.90 to $68.00; Omaha, 
$50.00 to $65.00; Kansas City, $50.00 to $71.75; St. Paul, 
_ $63.00 to $65.00; Duluth, $65.00 to $69.50; Superior, $65.00 to 
— $69.30; Port Arthur, Ontario, $60.00; Victoria, B. C., $35.00; 
Peoria, $59.25 to $74.25; St. Louis, $57.50 to $72.50; Memphis, 
Tenn., and New Orleans, La., $57.50 to $77.50; Fort Worth, 
_ Dallas, Houston or San Antonio, Tex., $50.00 to $70.00; Chey- 
enne, Wyo., Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Cold., $45.00 
to $60.00; Albuquerque, N. M., $40.00 to $62.50; Ogden, Utah, 
$30.00 to $40.00; Salt Lake City, $31.50 to $40.00. The higher 
- figure includes one way via Portland, Oregon. 

Exchanges.—The sale of tickets is so regulated, whatever the 
route, as to require presentation of exchange orders at Chicago, 
St. Louis or other exchange points not later than the day follow- 
ing the last date of special sale, viz.: For the occasion of the 
A. V. M. A. meeting the dates of sale are from August 29th to 
September 6th inclusive. 

Side Trips.—Stop-overs will be allowed on whatever going 
or return route is selected if it does not exceed the final return 
limit, October 31st. This facilitates making side trips with but 
slight additional cost, and gives opportunity to visit the Grand 
Canyon, Phoenix, Colorado Springs, Cripple Creek, Yellowstone 
National Park or some of the many other interesting points west 

of Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans or Port Arthur. 

V alidation.—Tickets will be good for return only when vali- 
dated by the joint agent at San Francisco, and this not exceeding 
“three days in advance of leaving San Francisco. 

_ _ Note.—When purchasing your ticket mention that it is for 
_ the occasion of the special sale, August 29th to September 6th, 
_ and inquire of the local agent concerning place of exchange if you 
are not routed via Chicago or St. Louis. Do this and you will 
_ Save money, 


RicuHarp P. Lyman, Secretary. 
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THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MISSOURI VALLEY VETERINARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


Another successful meeting of the Missouri Valley Veterinary 
Association has come and gone; 112 veterinarians in attendance 
registered at the door and 101 names were added to the member- 
ship roll, from Colorado, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, 
Illinois, Texas, California, South Dakota, Wyoming, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Indiana, Montana, Kentucky and Minnesota. 

The meeting was called to order in the assembly room, City 
Hall, Omaha, Neb., at 9 a. m., July 6th, by the president, Dr. A. 
ae Kinsley. 

The roll call was dispensed with and registration taken at the » 
door. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were approved as printed 
in the Missouri Valley Bulletin. 

Under the head of correspondence the secretary read the © 
petition for resignation of Drs. Robert Dill and C. O. Netherton, 
The resignations were accepted. A letter was also read from Dr. 
A. D. Melvin, chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, in which 
he stated many substantial reasons why that bureau or any part 
of same should not be made a subsidiary part of the proposed 
Department of Health. He also stated that it was gratifying to 
see the aid veterinarians all over the United States were giving 
in an effort to preserve the efficiency of the bureau and prevent 
any bill from passing that would take the Bureau of Animal 
Industry from the Department of Agriculture. 

The subject of the proposed revision of the constitution and — 
by-laws, as presented at the semi-annual meeting, was taken up 
for action. Article 1X. was accepted as presented, which reads as © 
follows: 

FEES OF OFFICERS. 


Art. [X.—AIl offices in this association except that of Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, under the constitution and by-laws thereof, are 
hereby declared to be offices of trust and honor to which no f 
or emolument is attached, but other offices of emolument may be 
created. | 

Article X. was revised and adopted as follows: 

Art. X.—The Secretary-Treasurer shall receive fifty do 
($50) per annum and actual expenses in attending the m 
ings of the association. 
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Dr. S. Stewart moved that the board of censors and the offi- 
cers of the association shall constitute an executive committee 
and all new business that shall come before the association shall 
go through this committee. Seconded by Dr. H. C. Simpson 
and carried. This committee will meet on the evening before the 
association convenes and will request that any matters to come 
before the association shall be in the hands of the secretary of the 
association before that time. 

The subject of the feasibility of issuing a certificate of mem- 
bership to all whose dues are paid up in advance, was brought up 
and discussed. It was moved, seconded and carried that a com- 
_ mittee of three be appointed to draft an article providing for a 

certificate of membership. 


The Secretary-Treasurer’s report showed $109.53 in the treas- 
ury. This did not include the receipts of this meeting and in- 
cluded the pgyment of all expenses, except that of janitor, for the 
present meeting. Moved, seconded and carried that the report be 
accepted. 


Dr. D. M. Campbell announced his retirement as editor of the 
Missouri Valley Veterinary Bulletin, and also of his intention of 
publishing a veterinary journal under the name of the American 
Journal of Veterinary Medicine. He offered to make this publi- 
cation the official organ of the association, but this offer was 
declined by the members of the association present. No step was 
taken at this meeting for the continuance of the Missouri Valley 
Veterinary Bulletin. 


Dr. C. E. Stewart moved that a vote of thanks be extended to 
the local committee for their excellent arrangements and enter- 
tainment. Seconded and carried. | 

The President’s annual address by Dr. A. T. Kinsley was 
given in the forenoon of the first day following the business 
session. 


The chairman of the committee on therapeutics, Dr. H. Jen- 
son, gave his paper on “ Reports of Newer Therapeutic Agents.” 
This brought out quite a discussion by the members present. 


The committee.on surgery, of which Dr. J. S. Anderson is 
chairman, did not make a report. The meeting adjourned to 
luncheon at 12.30 and assembled at 1.30 p. m. to observe and 
study a. pathological exhibit at Armour’s packing plant, South 
Omaha, Neb. This consisted of fresh pathological specimens 
from cattle, calves, hogs and sheep, collected by the veterinary 
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inspector of the local Bureau of Animal Industry under the 
direction of the inspector in charge. 

The pathological specimens were numbered. Cards were fur- 
nished each member on which could be written the description 
and diagnosis. Sixty-four exhibits were presented. 

The annual banquet was held at the Paxton at 7.30. Sixty 
were present. Papers were presented and discussed (instead of 
the usual toasts). The first paper presented was a report of the 
committee on infectious diseases by the chairman of the commit- 
tee, Dr. Geo. H. Glover. This report was followed by a long dis- 
cussion, participated in by Drs. S. Stewart, A. T. Peters, H. C. 
Simpson, P. Juckiness and others. | 

The report of the committee on meat and milk inspection 
was made by the chairman of the committee, Dr. D. M. Campbell. 
The discussion was participated in by Drs. Frank Jellen, W. N. 
Neil, C. P. Liegerot, and others. 

“Infectious Diseases as Encountered in the Philippines,’ was 
discussed by Dr. Geo. A. Hanvey, Jr., Sixth U. S. Cavalry. 

“ Tuberculosis and the Tuberculin Test” was discussed by 
Dr. P. Juckiness; “‘ Contagious Abortion ” was discussed by Dr. 
A. TPeters: 

“Hog Cholera” was discussed by Dr. H. C. Simpson; the 
doctor reported that Iowa had appropriated $8,000 for the manu- 
facture of hog cholera serum and furnished it free to the stock 
raisers, but it must be administered by a competent veterinarian. 
He condemned the practice of Oklahoma in giving it out to the 
farmer to be used by the farmer, who was totally unqualified to 
administer this kind of vaccine. 

The forenoon of July the 7th was devoted to the presenta- 
tion of papers and discussion of same. The first paper on the 
program was one on “ Castration of Cryptorchids,” by Dr. A. W. 
Whitehouse, of Waldon, Col. “ The Life History of Koch” was 
nicely related by Dr. S. Stewart of Kansas City, Mo. “Open 
Joints and their Treatment in My Practice ” was read by Dr. J. V. 
LaCroix, and brought out a lengthy discussion. 

The papers presented at the afternoon meeting were as fol- 
lows: “ Alfalfa Impaction in the Horse,” by Dr. J. W. McGinnis; 
“Impaction of the Colon,” by Dr. I. E. Newson. These two pa- 
pers were discussed to considerable extent. In the discussion was — 
brought out the fact that some practitioners prefer to induce the 


ingestion of large quantities of water. This is sometimes done S| 


by giving three or four ounces of sodium chloride in capsules. 
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‘Others after passing the stomach tube inject into the stomach 
three to six gallons of warm water. The increased quantity of 
fluid in the digestive tract favors the softening of the obstructing 
‘mass and purgation. Dr. J. P. Jorgenson administers glycerine 
‘to aid this process. Dr. S. Wisner presented a case report. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that the semi-annual 
meeting to be held in Kansas City in February be a three day 
session. 


It was moved, seconded and carried that the committees on 
surgery, infectious diseases, meat and milk inspection and 
‘necrology be continued another year. 


The committee on Necrology made the following report, 
which was accepted : 


Whereas, Dr. L. R. Baker was an active member of this assu- 
ciation and has contributed in numerous ways to the progress, 
-and, 

Whereas, He had been ever solicitous to make our meetings 
‘both valuable and pleasurable, and 

Whereas, We have been deprived of his genial fellowship and 
professional co-operation by his untimely death on July 3, 1910, 
be it 

Resolved, That we record our high appreciation of his splen- 
did manhood and his ever helpful and courteous relations with his 
“professional brethren, and be it further _ 

; Resolved, That we express our deep sympathy to his bereaved 
family. 


Dr. Jellen then moved the adoption of the following resolu- 
“tion: . 

Resolved, by the Missouri Valley Veterinary Association, in 
-annual convention assembled, that we heartily agree in the 
furtherance of the purposes for which the international com- 
‘mission on tuberculosis was formed, and watch with interest the 
‘progress made by this commission, and be it further 

Resolved, That we will individually and collectively render 
every assistance possible to the international commission for the 
study of tuberculosis, and be it further 
_ Resolved, That we believe that this association, representing 
as it does nearly 600 veterinarians, should have a representative 
-on the commission. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 
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The committee on drafting an amendment to the constitution 
authorizing the issuance to active members in good standing 
made the following report: 


Chapter IJ. Art. VIII.—The Secretary-Treasurer shall have 
prepared and deliver to each member who is in good standing 
and has paid the cost of issue, a certificate of membership which 
shall read as follows: (form to be suggested by the committee 
and adopted by the association). 

S. STEWART, 

D. M. CAMPBELL, 
H. C. Simpson, 
A. T. PETERs, 

C. E. StEwart. 


The following officers were elected for the following year: 


Dr. B. F. Kaupp, President. 

Dr. C. A. McKim, First Vice-President. 

Dr. C. E. Stewart, Second Vice-President. 

Dr. Hal C. Simpson, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Dr. R. Ebbitt, Dr. S. H. Johnson, Dr. H. Jensen, Dr. J. V- 
LaCroix, Dr. H. E. Kingman, Board of Censors. 


The president appointed the following delegates to the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association to be held in San Francisco, 
September 6, 7, 8 and 9, 1910: Dr. W. R. O’ Neil, Wayne, Neb. ; 
Dr. P. Juckiness, Lincoln, Neb. 


The following committees were appointed by the president- 
elect for the ensuing year: 


Infectious Diseases—Dr. Geo. H. Glover, chairman, Ft. Col- 
lins, Colo.; Dr. D. F. Luckey, Columbia, Mo.; Dr. P. Juckiness, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Dr. H. E. Bemis, Ames, Ia.; Dr. L. L. Lewis, 
Stillwater, Okla.; Dr. O. O. Wolf, Ottawa, Kans.; Dr. A. T. 
Peters, Springfield, Il. 


Therapeutics—Dr. H. Jensen, chairman, Kansas City, Mo. ; 
Dr. J. A. DeCow, Holdredge, Neb. ; Dr. H. E. Kingman, Ft. Col- 
lins, Colo.; Dr. K. W. Stowder, Manhattan, Kans.; Dr. G. P. 
Statter, Sioux City, Ia.; Dr. Geo. Jungerman, Morrill, Kans. 


Surgery—Dr. J. V. LaCroix, chairman, Hiawatha, Kans. ; 
Dr. R. R. Dykstra, Ames, Ia.; Dr. P. Simonson, Lexington, Neb.; 
Dr. S. I. Folse, Houston, Tex.; Dr. F. F. Brown, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Dr. G. W. Stickey, Colorado Springs, Colo. - 
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y Food and Milk Inspectiot—Dr. D. M. Campbell, Chicago, 

Ill.; Dr:.G: F. Babb, Topeka, Kans., Dairy; Dr. Frank Jellen, 
Omaha, Neb., Meat; Dr. C. M. McFarland, St. Joseph, Mo., 
Meat; Dr. C. D. Folse, Marshall, Tex., Food; Dr. C. P. Liegerot, 
Red Oak, Ia., Dairy. 


Necrology—Dr. S. Stewart, chairman, Kansas City, Mo.; 
_ Dr. V. Schaefer, Tekamah, Neb.; Dr. E. Biart, Leavenworth, 
i= Kans. - 

Certificate of .Membership—Dr. A. T. Kinsley, chairman, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Dr. C. E. Stewart, Charlton, Ia.; Dr. W. N. 
Neil, Omaha,’ Neb. 
fz . B. F. Kaupp, Secretary. 


RESUME OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE KEYSTONE 
7} VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


_ The Keystone Veterinary Medical Association has had a 
_ year of peculiarly interesting meetings and a regular and appre- 
_ ciative attendance on the part of its members. The membership 
has been increased by the admission of eleven new members. 
The subjects presented before the Association are as follows: 
; Oct. 12, 1909.—‘‘ The Mentality of the Horse,’ Dr. B. M. 
~ Underhill. 

Nov. 9, 1909.—1. “Immunization against Canine Dis- 
temper,’ Dr. D. E. Buckingham. 2. “ A Crusade against Tuber- 
_culosis and Its Result,” Drs. C. B. Lane and L. A. P. Maynard. 
3. “ Leucocytes in Milk,” Dr. H. C. Campbell. 

Dec. 14, 1909.—1. “ The Standardization of Serums,” Dr. 
_A. Parke Hitchens. 2. “ Spavin in the Horse,” Dr. J. W. Adams. 

Jan. ‘11, 1910.—1. “ Malarial Parasites,’ Dr. Wm. Pepper. 
2. “ The Coccidium and the Coccidioses,”’ Dr. Geo. Byron Morse. 

Feb. 8, 1910.—1. “ The Significance of Chill,’ Dr. Allen J. 
_ Smith. 2. “ White sige Bh in Calves,” Dr. Henry Marshall. 

s April 12, 1910.—1. “ The Veterinarian as a Conserver of the 
act of the Stuckirecdee and Dairyman,” Dr. Carl W. Gay. 

“Tuberculosis Bacilli in Philadelphia’s Milk Supply,” Dr. 
i. C. Campbell. 

May 10, 1910.—1. *“ Preventive Dose of Tetanus Antitoxin 


P| * Published in this issue of the REVIEW. 


: 
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tor the Horse: Its Relation to the American Unit,” Dr. A. Parker 
Hitchens. 2. “ Alkaloidal Anzsthesia,” Dr. S. J. J. Harger. 3. 
“ Contagious Abortion in Cattle,’ Dr. E. Mayhew Michener. 
June 14, 1910.—1. “ The Effect of Smelter Fumes Upon the 
Livestock Industry in the Northwest,” Dr. Robert J. Formad. 
2. “ Hog Cholera,” Dr. E. S. Deubler. 
The monthly meeting in March, as on previous occasions, 


gave place to the annual meeting of the Pennnsylvania State 


Veterinary Medical Asssociation. 
On January 18 the Asssociation gave a banquet at the School 
of Veterinary Medicine in honor of Dr. S. H. Gilliland, then re- 


cently appointed State Veterinarian for Pennsylvania, and Dr. 


Louis A. Klein, who only a few days prior was chosen dean of 


the School of Veterinary Medicine by the Trustees of the Uni-— 


versity of Pennsylvania. 

At present the Association is studying the best means to 
adopt to perpetuate the memory of Drs. Rush Shippen Huide- 
koper and Leonard Pearson, both deceased members of the As- 
sociation. 

_ It is also making a study of some of the features of the milk 
supply of Philadelphia and endeavoring to secure the production 
and administration of anti-rabic vaccine in the city. 


- §. Lockett, Secretary. 


ANNUAL MEETING UNITED STATES LIVE STOCK | 


SANITARY ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, 1910. 
The Executive Committee of this Association voted to Hage 


the Fourteenth Annual Meeting in Chicago, December 5, 6, 7, 


IQIO. 


These dates follow the International Live Stock Exposition, 


which it was thought many of our members would attend. 


The International Commission on Bovine Tuberculosis will 
report to the American Veterinary Medical Association at San — 
Francisco, second week of September. Members of this associa- _ 
tion will have ample time to consider the Report of the Commis- — 


sion before the Chicago meeting. 


Federal and state officials, and all persons interested in live 


stock sanitary work are earnestly requested to identify themselves 


with this association by forwarding application for membership — 


to the undersigned. 
J. J. Fereuson, Secretary-Treasurer, Chicago. 


NEWS AND ITEMS. 


Dr. Cuas. H. Hicerns, Ottawa, Canada, Biologist of Health 
of Animals Branch of the Department of Agriculture, Dominion 
of Canada, was recently honored by being elected a Fellow of the 
_ Royal Microscopical Society of England. This recognition by 
so conservative a body is something to be proud of, and we 
- congratulate Dr. Higgins as the recipient of this honor which 
he so well deserves. 


a Mr. Henry Puipps, of New York, has selected the Univer- 
_ sity of Pennsylvania to carry on the work of the Phipps Insti- 
_ tute, whose object is the study, prevention and treatment of 
_ tuberculosis. Mr. Phipps has already acquired ground in Phila- 
_ delphia on which will be erected a hospital for this purpose. The 
extent of the benefaction exceeds $5,000,000. 

The report of the Committee appointed to consider the fu- 
ture policy of the Institute has been approved by Mr. Phipps and 


_ the trustees of the University. 


The work will be divided into three general departments, each 
_ of which will be presided over by a director. For the Director- 
_ ship of the Laboratory, Dr. Paul Lewis, now of the Rockefeller 
_ Institute, has been selected. For Directorship of the Sociological 
_ Department, Mr. Alexander M. Wilson, of the Boston Associa- 
_ tion for the Relief and Control of Tuberculosis. Dr. H. R. M. 
_ Landis has accepted the appointment as Director of the Clinical 
_ Department. 
= In addition to a board of eight directors who will be directly 
responsible to the trustees of the University, an Advisory Coun- 
_ cil has been created and will meet annually at the Institute. The 
_ following have accepted the invitation to serve as members of 


| this body: Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, Harrisburg, Pa.; Dr. S. McC. 


_ Lindsay, New York City; Dr. William H. Baldwin, Washing- 
_ ton, D. C.; Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, New York City; Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Welch, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. Theobald Smith, Boston, 
Mass.; Dr. Gideon Wells, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Simon Flexner, 
New York City; Dr. James A. Miller, New York City; Dr. 
Lawrence Brown, Saranac, N. Y.; Dr. Henry Baird Favell, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Dr. James Pratt, Boston, Mass. 
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THE VETERINARY REcoRD.—We have recently had the pleas- 
ure of perusing a copy of The Veterinary Record, a class record 
published by the senior class of the Veterinary Department of 
the University of Pennsylvania and dedicated to Dr. Simon J. 
J. Harger of the faculty, in recognition of his many kindnesses 
and appreciation of his personal sacrifices for their benefit. On 
the back of the dedication page appears a splendid picture of Dr. 
Harger, and opposite a concise biography from the pen of Dr. 
W. Horace Hoskins, who tells in brief the life of this excellent 
teacher of veterinary medicine and students’ friend, Dr. Simon 
J. J. Harger. . 

Following that is a bird’s eye view of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, a photo of Provost Harrison and of Vice-Provost 
Smith. After reading the introduction, we turn the page and 
find on its back a picture of a group of distinguished looking, 
earnest young men. It is that of the Record Board, which a 
scroll on the opposite page tells us consists of H. Preston Hos- 
kins, Editor-in-Chief; E. L. Loblein, Jr., Asst. Editor; John N. 
Rosenberger, Poet; Vincent C. Moyer, Prophet; Thomas J. 
Quinn, Historian; Benjamin Gunner, Artist; M. L. Connelly, 
Advertising Manager, and William H. Ivens, Business Man- 
ager. Following is the history of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Veterinary Department, photos and biographies of Dean 
Louis A. Klein and each member of the faculty, of each member 
of the class of 1910, the latter being written in a humorous vein. 
After this the class history and class poem. When, turning over 
the page, we are met by an excellent photo of Dr. Leonard Pear- 
son, as “‘ Organizer and Founder of the Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety of the University of Pennsylvania,” followed by a history 
of said society, poetry on the faculty and other things, making a 
volume of about 140 pages, neatly bound, and covered with soft 
leather with a dull finish that is an ornament to a library table. 
The book is invaluable to every member of the class and inter- 
esting to any one. 


In renewing his subscription to the Review, Dr. Ralph W. © 
Balkan, of Springfield, Mass., says: ‘“‘ I enjoy the REVIEW very — 
much and don’t know how any busy practitioner can get along — 
without it. It is one of the greatest aids to the advancement of — 
the veterinary profession that I know of. I have heard many — 
others speak of it the same way.” a 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Subscription price, $3 per annum, invariably in advance; Canadian subscriptions, $3.25 ; 
foreign countries, $3.60; students while attending college, $2; Students in Canada, $2.25; 
single copies, 25 cents. 


Rejected manuscripts will not be returned unless postage is forwarded. 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to notify the Business Manager immediately upon changing 
their address. Make all checks or P. O. orders payable to American Veterinary 
Review. , ; 


THe Kny-ScHEERER Company have the most complete stock of veter- 
inary instruments in the East. Call on Mr. Habeshafer, manager of the 


veterinary department, and be convinced. A visit with him will do yo 1 
good anyway. : 


Tue Atias Horse FeEep holds its own; summer and winter it is one of 
the best food products on the market for horses for any kind of work. 


Ir you do not see everything you wanted listed on the page of C. Biscuo ! ; 
& Company, do not imagine they have not got it; write them and they 
interest you. 

For literature on Novocatn, write Victor Koechl & Company. Mentic " 
the Review. | 


Curnosot is without doubt the most satisfactory antiseptic on the market 
It never disappoints. 


AFTER colic a good stomachic tonic is indicated. Atkins & Durp 
vegetable powder is a good one. All horses like it and it does them g 
Buy it in bulk and dispense in one-ounce powders. a 
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EDITORIAL. 


EUROPEAN CHRONICLES. 


Paris, July 15, IgI0. 

Upon EXPERIMENTAL CANCER.—Communications on. this 
subject and records of experiments by many investigators have 
on various occasions -found their way in scientific medical and 
veterinary papers and many facts have already been established 
in relation to the grafting of cancers on various species. Numer- 
ous and important as the reports-have been, positive conclusions 
_ have not been accepted in all cases and on that account the ques- 
tion remains open, leaving at the same time immense interest for 
all new facts that may be recorded, as they have been, and will 
again be, all over the world. At a recent medical meeting held at 
Geneva, a very interesting communication was presented and 
discussed by a physician, Dr. Odier, in which he resumed pretty 
well and in a general way all that has been done on that question. 
Indeed Dr. Odier exhibited at the meeting four mice affected with 
experimental cancer, a sarcoma originating from one that Prof. 
Ehrlich had sent him from Frankfort. The tumor developed in the 
first animal was 45 days old, and was in size three-quarters as 
big as the whole body of the little animal. In the other three 
mice, inoculated 19 days before, the tumor varied in size between 
that of a small pea to that of a large hazel nut. What facts have 
so iar been obtained by those experiments on mice and on rats? 
In the cancer obtained experimentally in these animals, grafting 
was resorted to. Primitive experiments, which go back to 1773, 
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and have been renewed to our days, were begun by inoculation 
of human cancer to animals and particularly to mice. Old writers 
claim to have obtained positive inoculations, while modern ex- — 
perimenters deny that graftings in such conditions could be 
obtained. It is probable, however, that some successful inocula- 
tions may have been obtained, as Dr. Odier has a mouse which 
has been successfully inoculated with human carcinoma. All the 
animals that Dr. Odier has experimented with received concen- 
trated solution of glycogene. 

The conditions of transplantation are to-day perfectly defined. 
It is thus that it is known that a tumor left exposed at a temper- 
ature of 37° C. for twenty-four hours cannot be used after that 
length of time. On the contrary if it is exposed several minutes 
only, its virulency is increased. Phenol and cyanide of potassium 
stop its development. Temperature very close to zero conserves 
to the cancerous cell the faculty of reproduction. Ehrlich has 
obtained a positive graft with a tumor kept for a year in the 
ice box. 

Once the cancerous cell created, it reproduces itself without 
limit. With one sprout of spontaneous adeno-carcinoma, Jensen 
has succeeded in reproducing 200,000 cancers.. The notion of 
perennity of the cancerous cell takes us away from the facts 
known to this day in pathology. 

Notwithstanding all the objections and criticisms which are 
advanced against experimental cancer, it is nevertheless certain, 
that it has allowed science to acquire facts of capital importance. 


* 
He HE 


Among these the culminating one is the anticancerous im- 
munity of mice and rats. It is possible to obtain this immunity — 
in various manners. 1. By previous inoculations of crushed tu- — 
mors. 2. By the injection of the red corpuscles of mice. 3. By | 
that of liver or spleen from mice. 4. By the resorption of a — 
tumor partially developed. ; : 

To those facts must be added the opinion sustained by Ehr- — 


lich, that pregnant mice are peculiarly refractory. Dr. Odier ~ 
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differs from this opinion. For him gestation promotes the growth 
of a transplanted tumor in some conditions. One of the mice 
_ presented at the meeting was indeed in gestation. 

Immunity acquired towards a tumor of special anatomical 
form has nothing specific by itself. That obtained by inocula- 
tion of crushed tumor or by resorption of a grafted tumor is a 
panimmunity. Sarcoma immunizes against carcinoma, adeno- 
carcinoma, osteosarcoma and chondroma. 

The most interesting point in connection with the experi- 
ments upon immunity in animals is that which relates to rats. 
_ When one is inoculated with a tumor coming from a mouse, it 
develops in eight or ten days, exactly as in the mouse. But from 
that time the rat’s organism defends itself and the tumor dis- 
appears in the same length of time, say eight or ten days. From 
that time the rat remains absolutely refractory to any other in- 
oculation. This phenomena is called by Ehrlich athrepsical im- 
munity. He explains it by saying that there exists in mice a sub- 
stance “ X,”’ that Odier calls cancerogene, which is absent or at 
least is in very small quantity in rats. This substance, X, indis- 
pensable to the growth of the cancer, is rapidly absorbed by the 
graft, which develops according to the quantity of substance X 
present, and when this is absorbed the cancer dies from want of 
nutrition. This is a very interesting explanation, but is it suf- 
ficient ? 

I hope that Prof. Petit, of Alfort, who is much interested 
in the question and always carrying experiments in his studies 
of cancers may at an early date give me the opportunity of re- 
producing some of the results he has obtained. 


* 
* * 


AZOTURIA—HEMOGLOBINURIA.—Veterinary and medical 
papers here have recently published an article on this subject 
containing the observations, experiments and conclusions relat- 
ing to it as publshed by a veterinarian, Mr. A. Lucet, Adjunct 
to the Museum of Natural History, and recently elected Member 
of the Academy of Medicine. 
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Considering first the nomenclature and the various names by 
which the disease is known, that of muscular rheumatism of the 
hind quarters (Weinmann, Leuchleutner, Frohner, etc.), of 
hemoglobynenua (Bollinger, Siedamgrotzky, Hoffmeister, Ellen- 
berger, etc.), of azoturia at the time when uremic theory pre- 
vailed, of essential paraplegia, and finally of medullary conges- 
tion, by Trasbot, Mr. Lucet gives the affection the name of 
Paroxystic Hemoglobinuria a Frigore, which he claims char- 
acterizes it well. 

The various modes of manifestation are then presented with 
all their well-known peculiarities and the symptomatology is well 
considered as exhibited by the muscular apparatus, pointing essen- 
tially to myositis of various degrees, and which at post mortem 
are characterized by the aspect granular, dull red or greyish color- 
ation of the’muscular tissue, which is at times infiltrated with 
small ecchymotic spots and when cut through give escape to some 
serosity. 

“To the histological point of view, the muscular alterations 
reveal those of a toxic or infectious myositis. They are varied. 
In some places it is the irregular tumefaction of Virchow, in 
others the glassy degeneration of Zenker, or again the granu- 
lar‘of Meryon, viz., fine granulations colored in dark yellow and — 
seem to be due to a pigmentary alteration of the muscular homo- — 
globine, or also in subjects whose death has been slow to take 
place, the interfascicular connective tissue shows a beginning of — 
organization while the muscular fasciculi, surrounded with an — 
exudate more or less abundant, presents numerous cellular ele- 
ments thrown in series on their surfaces or in their thickness. 
These muscular lesions are for Lucet the pathognomonic ones of 


the disease, and after mentioning those which are found in the 


liver, spleen, kidneys and bladder which contains more or less of © 
the characteristic urine, and passing a review of the conditions — 
of the history in which the disease appears, the seasons, ineu-— 


bation, immunity, etc., the question is put: Is hemoglobinuria of 


horses of muscular or bloody, of toxic or infectious origin. — 


* 
co * 
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From all facts considered, for Lucet it is essentially a disease 
of muscles. Jf hemoglobinuria was hemoglobinemia, the serum 
of horses which die very quick, and that one specially, ought to 
be strongly colored red. Besides this, in all animals that recover 
from serious or repeated attacks, an appreciable reduction in the 
corpuscles would be observed. Nothing of this kind exists. 
Again such serum has no hemolysing property. But besides, it 
has been proved that muscular hemoglobine will pass with the 
greatest facility through the renal filter and produces also hemo- 
globinuric deposits, even when its quantity in the bloody serum 
cannot be appreciated. 

And now that the fact of the presence of myositis is well 
established, the mode of development of hemoglobinuria is easily 
to be explained : 

“From the fact of the lesions of degeneration existing, the 
muscles lose their contractility, hence difficulty of locomotion. 
They leave off their hemoglobine in quantity. This is spread 
in the economy, impregnates it and promotes general phenomena 
of intoxication, so much more accused that the flow of hemo- 
globine is more rapid or greater. If then the progress of the 
myositis and its cause cease little by little, the osmotic tension of 
the organic fluid first increased is diminished, the equilibrium is 
reestablished and all the organs of elimination and transforma- 
tion acting, the patient returns to his normal state. 

“Tf on the contrary, saturated and not filling its part any 
longer, the renal epithelium refuses to work, it dies, it disap- 
pears. Then the kidneys are closed, anuria takes place, and, con- 
tinually poured out, the muscular poison pests in the various 
_ organs and kills the patient. 

“ After all, death takes place through the kidneys under the 
form of a general intoxication, death which will be so much more 
rapid that the organ will have been affected from the start.” 

To the point of view of comparative medicine, the descrip- 
tion and theory advanced by Lucet suggested an important ques- 
tion, namely: Essentially muscular in its nature, can this par- 
oxystic hemoglobinuria a frigore of horses be related to the 
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same disease in man, and can the history of the first throw any 
light on some points still obscure in the genesis of the human 


affection ? 
* 


* * 

OccuLt TuBERcULOoUsS INFECTION IN Fowis.—The experi- 
ments are well known, which Director Arloing has carried out, 
and in which he has succeeded in giving to the tuberculous bacilli 
of mammaliz (man or cattle) the vegetative and pathogenic 
characters, which had been considered before as belonging ex- 
clusively to the aviary bacilli, and which had for results to con- 
tribute to gather together the types of bacilli admitted by several 
authors and assimilate the aviary bacillus to that of mammalia. 
But the frequent failures of the experiments made to infect fowls 
with the bacilli of mammalia is yet taken advantage of by some 
bacteriologists who are desirous to keep up marked distinction in 
tuberculosis and who mention (to support their theory), the ex- 
periments of Strauss and Wurtz and those of Nocard where the 
fowls used for these experiments had failed to reveal any trace 
of macroscopic or microscopic lesions. 

The question certainly was important and deserved positive 
settlement. It belonged to Dr. Arloing to try and succeed in 
settling it. To that effect he made experiments which he resumed 
before the Société des Sciences Vétérinaires of Lyon at one of 
its last meetings. | 

He took a number of fowls which he divided into lots of two. 
The birds of a first series (fourteen in number) were fed with 
tuberculous lesions of cattle. The birds of a second series re- — 
ceived similar feeding made of humane sputa, very rich in bacilli. 
All the fowls were kept in best hygienic condition and were well 
fed. The results were that all the birds lost flesh sooner or — 
later, had infiltrations of the sub-cutaneous connective tssue and 
among those that died, four had been fed with bovine lesions — 
and two with human. Peritonitis was found in one. Pericard- 
itis in another, but in none were tuberculous lesions apparent in — 
any of the viscera. oa 
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But when histological examination of sections were made of 
the viscera and of the parenchymas of some, it was another story. 
In the liver of the four fowls that took bovine tuberculous mat- 
ter, more or less extensive lesions of the liver were found, con- 
sisting in infiltrations by small round cells deposited inside or on 
the periphery of the hepatic lobules. Similar lesions also existed 
in the liver of the fowls fed with human sputa, but they were 
less numerous and smaller. The spleen was little affected. The 
kidneys also. In the lungs there were few small centers of 
broncho-pneumonia. The hepatic lesions resembled those which 
follow the inoculation of aviary bacilli in the peritoneum or under 
the skin of fowls. They recalled absolutely the hepatic lesions 
of the rabbit, after the intra-venous infection of human or bovine 
bacilli modified by culture in deep bouillon. Arloing considers 
them as tuberculous. They were found in most of the fowls 
experimented with. 

Consequently, concludes the learned director, fowls are not as 
refractory to the bacilli of tuberculosis of mammalia as it is be- 
lieved. The infection by ingestion can be manifested by occult 
lesions which are specially found in the liver. | 

These experiments establish beyond a doubt that fowls can 
be infected by feeding with mammalian tuberculous matters, hu- 
man or bovine, and yet only present occult microscopic lesions. 
Anyhow microscopic lesions have already been obtained by Ar- 
loing and others in the liver, spleen and intestines of fowls being 
fed with homogeneous cultures of human and bovine bacilli, or 
with tuberculous viscera of rabbits and guinea pigs infected with 
sputa or juice of bovine lesions. 

It was, however, very important to show that such a kind of 
lesions existed in fowls as well as in other animals. 


* 
* * 


TusercuLous MiLtx.—That milk of tuberculous cows 1s in- 
jurious is a fact which is generally recognized and the recom- 
mendation of almost all hygienists is to boil it before using it, 
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under the possibility (if that measure is neglected) of contamina- 
tion. And yet it appears that there are pathologists who, if they 
do not deny the danger possible, they at least refuse to recognize 
it as great as it is by others. From that standing of ignoring all 
precautions, of boiling the milk before using it, it seems that 
there is but a short step. No doubt it is a very dangerous one. 

Indeed in the Deutch. Tier. Wochens, there has been an ar- 
ticle on the subject, where the question is put: Is Milk Infected 
with Tuberculous Bacilli Very Dangerous for Man? This ap- 
peared in the Annales of Belgium. . 

The German Imperial Bureau of Hygiene has ordered in 
Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemburg, Baden and Hesse, in- 
vestigations to be made to the effect of establishing the respective 
importance of the digestive and respiratory apparatuses, as doors 
of entrance to tuberculous infection. District veterinarians were 
requested to inquire as to the use of milk coming from cows af- 
fected with mammary tuberculosis with elimination of tuber- 
culous bacilli in the niilk. These veterinarians carried their work 
from 1905 to 1909 and the general reporter mentioned in his 
official answer that 113 cases of mammary tuberculosis were 
found, 68 in Prussia, 14 in Bavaria, 6 in Saxony and Wurtem- 
burg, 10 in Baden and g in Hesse. The milk of 69 cows was 
used during a very long time in its natural condition by 360 per- 
sons; among which 151 were children; that of the other cows 
was used after boiling by 268 people, among which were also 
many children. In the first group only two children, both aged 
two years, had tuberculous adenitis of the glands of the neck. 
Their parents, brothers and sisters, older, remained absolutely 
free-from lesions. Nevertheless, the growth of the two tuber- 
culous children was normal and the tuberctilous inflammation 
subsided with time. Besides these two positive cases of tuber- 
culosis due to the absorption of tuberculous milk, the report 


mentions twelve doubtful cases. The glands of the neck were en- — 
larged, but no microscopic diagnosis was made, and a further — 
examination revealed that, here again, the morbid troubles had 
subsided and disappeared. Other cases of tuberculosis were first = 


Se 
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attributed to the ingestion of tuberculous milk but it was after- 
ward demonstrated that the infection had taken place with bacilli 
of human origin. 

Among the 268 persons which had taken tuberculous milk 
after being boiled, the cases of cervical adentitis were still 
greater; I2 cases among 133 children and one among adults. 

The conclusions of the reporter were that the danger of tuber- 
culous infection by ingestion of tuberculous milk is not as great 
as it has been believed up to this day, and it seems very small 
compared with that which results from immediate contact with 
persons affected with open pulmonary tuberculosis. 


* 
K 3K 


AsINE TUBERCULOsIS.—Among solipeds, donkeys are the 
animals- which have but little receptivity towards tuberculosis, 
and to overcome the resistance that they offer to experimental 
_ infection, it is necessary to resort to the most severe mode of 

inoculation, the intravenous injection. The resistance that they 
offer in regard to natural contamination is also very great, as in 

_ spite of the very defectuous hygienic conditions in which they 
are generally kept, tuberculosis among them is extremely rare. 
There are the remarks made by Mr. E. Cesari in publishing 

in the Hygiene de la Viande et du Lait the result of a post mor- 
tem which he made of an animal killed at the Abattoir of Hippo- 
_phagy. The case is probably the first one on record and cer- 
tainly it deserves attention by the extent of the lesions and the 

_ peculiarities that those of the intestines presented, forming an 
_ entirely special type, without analogy with the various forms 
that may be found in intestinal lesions of tuberculosis of man 
or of the other animal species. ‘ 
There were tuberculous lesions in both splanchnic cavities. 

In the thorax, those of the lungs were enormous. There were 
tuberculous masses of various sizes, white, compact and without 
__ afty apparent marks of caseous degeneration. The visceral pleura 
was considerably thickened and on a level with the sub-pleural 
pulmonary nodules it formed true sclerous caps, covering the pro- 
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jection of the pulmonary tubercles. There were but few bacilli in 
the pulmonary lesions. The bronchial, prepectoral and medias- 
tinal glands were enormous, hard and compact with few centers 
of caseous degeneration, where the bacilli were very abundant. 
In the abdomen, the peritoneum showed numerous flat patches 
of tuberculous deposits on the diaphragm. The liver, spleen and 
kidneys are also the seat of a great number of tuberculous nodules 
where bacilli are found. The abdominal glands were also dis- 
eased. 

All these lesions which after all may be compared to the sar- 
comatous form of tuberculosis in horses may have been already 
observed, even in various conditions; but it is in opening the 
digestive canal that Cesari discovered the specific lesions and 
which at first glance he hesitated in considering as tuberculous. 

“These lesions consisted in an hypertrophy of all the Peyer’s 
patches of the intestines. In the entire extent of the mucous 
membrane, in the floating portion of the small intestines, the 
large and small colon, Peyer’s patches formed projecting ele- — 
vations, round or discoid, slightly cupulated, on their surface 
and looking somewhat like pants-buttons fixed on the mucous 
membrane. On the level with the ileum, the patches measured 
the size of one franc piece, say a twenty-five cent coin, they were 
in very great number and very close to each other. Absent, of © 
course, in the ceecum, they were in the colon arranged in parallel — 
rows along the great axis of the intestine. Over the patches, — 
the mucous membrane had a honeycomb aspect. There were no — 
ulcerations. In sections made for microscopic examinations, — 


bacilli were found in the tuberculous nodules of the intestines.” 


Inoculations to guinea pigs and rabbits were positive in their 
results. . 

In publishing this interesting post mortem, it is evident that — 
the author desired to call special attention to those lesions of the 


intestines for their rarity first and again because they may have 


been present already in other znimals and had not been searched | 3 


for or had been overlooked. . 
% me | 
* * - 
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OvarioTomy IN Ewes.—In the Archiva Veterinara, Prof. G. 
Podoska, of the High Veterinary School of Bucarest, publishes 
a new method to perform that operation in those animals which 
he calls extra-perittoneal ovariotomy. 

He first recalls that ovariotomy in ewes is performed through 

the flank and then gives a minute description of the anatomical 
disposition of the genital organs of that animal, specially of the 
conformation and condition of the broad ligament, which allows 
the easy exit of the ovaries from the abdominal cavity and which 
the surgeon will do well to make himself familiar with. 
: To perform the operation which is executed on both flanks, 
__ the author uses a curved bistouri, a long-branch forceps (a Pean’s 
_ model), two pairs of curved scissors, needles, silk and catgut, all 
well sterilized. A diet of twenty-four hours is necessary. The 
animal is kept standing or better laying down. The skin is 
shaved, washed and aseptized. 


The various layers which are to be divided are: Ist, the 
skin, soft and very supple; 2d, abundant cellulo-adipous tissue; 
3d, the muscle great oblique of the abdomen, thin with its fibres 
running obliquely downwards and from forwards backward; 
4th, the small oblique whose fibres cross the preceding; 5th, the 
transverse muscle with its fibres almost vertical; 6th, the fascia 
transversalis or sup-peritoneal aponeurosis, and 7th, the peri- 
toneum. The operation is divided in three steps: 

1. Incision of the Skin, Muscles and Aponeurosis.—Three or 
_ four centimeters long, vertical or slightly oblique forward -or 
_ backwards, shall be made four centimeters in front of the muscles 
of the thigh and will start 3 centimeters from the line which 
unites the transverse processes of the lumbar vertebre. 

2. Exposure of the Ovary—Ligature—and Resection.—The 
edges of the wound being kept apart, through the peritoneum, 
the broad ligament is observed; a gentle pulling on this brings 
the ovary in sight, when it is taken hold of with the forceps, 
leaving it covered with the peritoneum; a ligature is applied on 
the peduncle and the ovary excised. 
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3. Suture of the Abdominal Wound.—The muscles with cat- 
gut by Glovers stitches, the skin with interrupted stitches of silk. 
The wound is covered with collodion dressing. 

After Care-—The ewe is given a good clean litter, and she 
receives half ration for a few days. Cicatrization is obtained 
generally in eight days. 

Prof. Podoska has operated on quite a number of animals. 
with this process and the recovery of his patients, some 35 in 
number, has been in eight or ten days by first intention. He in- 
sists on the value of the method which does not expose the ani- 
mal to pertioneal infection and recommends its application prin- 
cipally for mares in which, he says, ovariotomy performed by 
the other methods is almost always followed by fatal complica- 
tions. 


* 
* oe 


A WELL-EMPLOYED CAREER.—To change a little from ser- 
ious subjects, let me finish in recording the balance sheet of a 
practitioner’s thirty years’ career, which I find in the Revue Vet- 
erinaire. It is that of a country veterinarian. : 

Castration—3,018 bovines castrated by bistournage, 40 bulls 
operated with uncovered testicles, 430 horses with clamps, 35 
cows ovariotomy, few jackasses and male mules emasculated. 
No accident complications or fatal ending. : : 

Bleeding, 2,640; Setons, 150. Obstetrical Operations.—Out 
of 270 accouchements, failures were about 1 per cent. ; 2,400 arti- 
ficial and late deliveries without bad results; 180 reductions of 
uterus and 10 Cesarian successful operations. 

Amputations of horns, 150 a year; prolapsus of the rectum, — 

2 in bovines, 2 in dogs, 30 in horses, 450 in swine. Bad results — 
only in those were below 1 per cent. Firing 14,685, without ac- — 
cidents. a 

Among the diseases treated are mentioned: 5,400 cases Of 
anemia in poorly fed cattle, lymphademia in bovines, lymphan- 
gitis, sore throat, anasarca, chorea, conjunctivitis, enteritis, urti- 
caria, diarrhoea, 3,132 cases of parturient apoplexy were treated; — 


— 
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54 of fistulous withers; 10,500 of indigestion; 2,400 of tympan- 

itis; 5,160 of gastritis or gastro-enteritis. Without counting 

_ numerous cases of mammitis, of arthritis, nephritis, colics and 
‘ureteritis, foot and mouth disease and tuberculosis. 

__ This is certainly a professional life which has been well filled. 

_ And yet it is said that the financial returns were, what I would 

call, more than insignificant. 


Bal: * 

u * 
t BIBLIOGRAPHY.—It is some little time since I have received 
é the twenty-fifth annual report of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
_ for 1908. When I say some little time, I ought to.add too late 
for me to notice it hast month. After this apology, let us look 
into it. 
’ This report is always the same book, same form, same print- 
ing, about same size and always the same nature of contents, 
_ viz., evidences of the excellent work done by the bureau and 
record of the valuable publications coming from the various .de- 
_ partments of this great organization, superior to any all over 
; the world and which has rendered such services to agriculture, 
_ Sayed so many millions to the United States and beyond doubt 
has proved that veterinarians alone are the scientists in whose 
hands its successful running can and must be left. 
As it is known the organization of the bureau with its prin- 
_ cipal officers, Dr. Melvin as chief and A. M. Farrington as assist- 
_ ant chief, is divided into a number of divisions. At the head 
07 each of those, there is also a chief and altogether almost the 
3 ‘entire staff is composed of members of the veterinary profession 
and naturally the principal bulk of the contents of the twenty- 
_ fifth report is from veterinarians. 
3 The chief, Dr. Melvin, besides his own report, has reproduced 
_ his article on “ The Economic Importance of Tuberculosis of 
_ Food-Producing Animals,” which met with such a success at the 
_ International Congress on Tuberculosis in Washington, and also 
_ the paper which he presented before the A. V. M. Association 
¥ in Philadelphia on “ The Control of Hog Cholera by Serum Im- 
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munization,” and the circular relating to “ The 1908 Outbreak 
of the Foot and Mouth Disease in the United States.” The 
assistant chief, Dr. Farrington, has an article on “ The Need 
of State and Municipal Meat Inspection to Supplement Federal 
Inspection.” 

The Pathological Division is represented by the several pub- 
lications from Drs. J. R. Mohler and Henry J. Washburn 
“Causation and Character of Animal Tuberculosis and Federal 
Measures for its Repression,” “ Transmission of Avian Tuber- 
culosis to Mammals,” “ Infectious Anemia, Mycotic Lymphan- 
gitis and Chronic Bacterial Dysentery,” ‘‘ Malta Fever and the 
Maltese Goat Importation.” “ Vitality of Typhoid Bacilli in Milk 
and Butter,” “ The effect of Smelter Fumes Upon the Live- 
Stock Industry in the Northwest,” by Dr. R. J. Formad, of the 
same division. 

From the Biochemic division, there is from Dr. W. B. Niles, 
“ Field Tests with Serum for the Prevention of Hog Cholera.” 
The experiment station with Dr. E. C. Schroeder, superintendent, — 
is found with his article on “ The Relation of the Tuberculous — 
Cow to Public Health.” 

The illustrations of the report consist in eleven large plates — 
and seventy-two figures in the text. Considered as a whole, the — 
twenty-fifth annual report, if it contains the majority of publi- ~ 
cations already issued in the shape of circulars from the Bureau, ~ 
it forms a most valuable volume. It has already been my pleas- — 
ant duty to call the attention of our readers to these publications — 
as they have come to me, some of them have already appeared in 
our pages, but yet it can do but good to recall their titles, the 
names of their authors to make parties interested get ee read 
them and benefit by their contents. 

It is by such good work that veterinarians can be appreciated! 


* 
* * 


KoMPENDIUM DER AUGEWANDTEN BAKTERIOLOGIE FUR 
TIERARZTE.—(Compendium of Applied Bacteriology for Veteri-_ 
narians) is a little volume of 272 pages by Professor F. Glage, ~ 
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Chief Veterinarian to the Hamburg Veterinary Department, 
and published by the well known firm of Richard Schoetz, of 
Berlin. 

- Illustrated by sixty figures in the text, this book is presented 
as a guide to serve to veterinary practitioners as well as to those 
who are engaged in meat inspection and in control of food in- 
_ spection, considering as it does the most important parts relating 
_ to bacteriology. With this object in view, which the author 
_ has endeavored and succeeded in realizing, he has divided the 
contents of the compendium into eight chapters in which he 
_ treats of the organization of a laboratory, of the microscope and 
its accessories, and after a concise consideration of the methods 
used in bacteriology, of the media of cultures, etc. In a special 
chapter he examines the various methods of investigation, selec- 
tion of material, cultures, inoculations, etc. In another chapter, 
general notions are given on microbes, and this is followed by 
one on the application of bacteriology to veterinary practice. 
This subject of bacteriology of diseases is divided into two groups 
and that relating to the inspection of meat embracing all kinds of 
food products has received from the author minute attention. 
_ The last chapter treats of milk control and is well treated. 

All the chapters contained in the Compendium are very in- 
teresting and presented in a comparatively concise but yet clear 
~ and comprehensible manner. It will prove a valuable little addi- 
tion to the literature on the subject and by the complete index 
of the last page gives to the busy worker a rather complete and 
compact list of books of reference. 


+ 
* * 


-PAMPHLETS RECEIVED.—Volumes 3 and 4 of Veterimary 
_ Journal from Dorpat; May and June issues of the Agricultural 
_ Journal of the Cape of Good Hope; The Transvaal Agricultural 
_ Journal; The Journal of the McKillip Vet. Coll. Alumni Asso- 
ciation; Chicago Veterinary College Quarterly Bulletin; Bureau 

of Animal Industry Circular 153 on the “ Dissemination of Dis- 
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eases by Dairy Products and Methods of Prevention”; the third — 
annual report of state veterinarian of Alabama, Dr. C. A. Cary, — 


and Veterinary Notes from Parke, Davis & Co. 
| Ards 


OFF TO THE A. V. M. A. CONVENTION. 


When this number of the Review reaches the subscribers’ 
desks, many of them will have already departed for what prom-— 
ises to be the greatest veterinary convention ever held in this 
country, and at the same time, the one farthest from a central 
point. This is most gratifying because it is an index of the 
strength and earnestness of the organization which does not per- 
mit distance to deter it from responding to a call of the cause. 

Every veterinarian that can possibly do so, whether he be a 
member of the American Veterinary Medical Association or not, 
will go, and hundreds of new names will be enrolled on- the mem-_ 
bership list during the several days’ sessions at San Francisco, 
September 6 to 9; so that the organization, like its individual 
members in attendance, will gain in strength and health and wis- 
dom as a result of its visit to the progressive westland ; and 
those of its members and others in the profession who cannot % 
find it convenient to go, will be kept in touch with what has been 
accomplished there, through the medium of their faithful — 
chronicler of veterinary matters in its next monthly visit to their 
offices. God speed those that are starting on their yearly pi S 
grimage, and God bless those others faithfully performing the 
duties which necessitate their remaining at home. ; 


THE RETURN OF THE HORSE FOR FASHIONABLE 
PURPOSES. 
“Indications are by no means wanting that a reaction 


setting in which points to a return—at least for fashionable | rut 
poses—to the horse and carriage, and a desertion of the auto 
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mobile, at least for social events in which ladies play the leading 
part. Ladies as a rule are the very first to discover what best 
suits them, what lends most to their attractiveness, and what is 
the least common and most exclusive way in which they can oc- 
cupy the pleasant hours of their fortunate existence. . Made to be 
admired, born to be sought and courted, they have lain hidden 
behind the masks and goggles and dustcoats of automobile 
armor much longer than their sharp perception would give 
them credit for. Woman, for once in her life, lured by the 
speed and excitement of automobiles, has actually forgotten her- 
_ self until she has discovered that gallant youth is turning toward 
the prettier and more attractive form of gracefully attired beauty 
in a splendidly appointed park phaeton, or in a smartly cut and 
exquisitely fitting riding habit, while her willowy form swings 
bewitchingly to the every movement of her thoroughbred mount. 
How it is that ladies have so long forgotten themselves is past 
the understanding of.the opposite séx who have known them so 
long, wooed them so persistently, and admired them so 
thoroughly. Perhaps it is the men after all who are accountable 
for it, but, be this, however, as it may, the ladies are changing, 
and in devout thankfulness we fall upon our marrow bones and 
murmur, ‘ Thank God.’ ” 

The above is at once so encouraging to veterinarians and so 
characteristic of the editor of Bit and Spur that we have lifted 
it bodily from the editorial columns of that most excellent 
_ periodical (August 1910) and reproduced it for our readers. 
The Review predicted the return of the horse among select 
circles in reporting the unusual success of the last national horse 
_ show at Madison Square Garden, New York, in November, 
1909, but did not directly credit the ladies as being the medium 
_ through which it was to be accomplished. If the editor of Bit 
and Spur is correct in his deductions (and we believe his judg- 
ment excellent in matters where ladies are concerned), then in- 
deed we have cause for rejoicing. For what the ladies want is 
what the men provide, and, besides, it costs much less to pro- 
_ vide and maintain a beautifully appointed horse-drawn turnout 
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than to maintain automobile turnouts, the most expensive of 
which are wanting in finesse, and lack the beauty and dash of 
a ‘coach and pair.” 


A Rep.ty To Dr. OLIVER.—One of the Review collaborators, 
replying to Dr. Oliver’s request for an expression of opinion as 
to what the case he describes on pages 657-8, August REVIEw, 
was, says: “ From Dr. Oliver’s description of the lesions mani- 
fested in the Berkshire boar in question, particularly with refer- 
ence to the appearance, size, consistency and location of the 
cysts, it seems quite evident that he was dealing with the Cysticer- 
cus cellulosae, the larval stage of the Taenia solium of man, 
otherwise known as the pork measle.”” As this expression comes 
from an authority on pathology, we feel sure that Dr. Oliver 
will be pleased to have it published for the benefit of his brothers 
in the profession, thereby making his article doubly valuable. 


Horst SHow ON THE MINNEWASKA.—When the steamship 
Minnewaska reached the port of New York, from London, she 
had 226 horses on board—a rare selection of draft breeds con- 
sisting of French Shire, Percheron and Belgian stallions and 
mares. 

The owners of these beautiful animals were Samuel Bell and — 
William Bell, of Wooster, Ohio; Worth Dunham, of Wayne, 
Ill. ; J. Hamilton and Mr. Hawthorne, Canada; E. Hobson, Clif- — 
ton, Ill.; W. V. Pewis, Wayne, Ill.; W. E. Pritchard, Ottawa, 
Canada, and J. G. Truman, of Bushnell, Ill., and these gentle- 
men conceived the idea of holding a horse show on the steamer, © 
and quickly put their ideas into execution. The entries were 
gotten ready rapidly and Mr. Edwin Hobson was appointed — 
judge. An entry fee was charged, which was divided up as 
prize money. The show was held between decks, and, while 
the parade was somewhat restricted, great enthusiasm was felt 
by the exhibitors, and the passengers perticinntess in an enjoyment 
never before experienced at sea. 2 


Dr. L. M. StecKket, formerly of Columbus, O., holds the po- 
sition of “ Special State Dairy Inspector of California.” am 
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_ SOME EFFECTS OF INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION OF 
_ CARBOLIC ACID.* 


i By L. M. Hurt, East LansIne, MicH, 


In selecting this swbject as a topic for study I have been 
prompted by curiosity aroused by the peculiar and suggestive 
nature of several cases which I have had occasion to observe 
during the past year. While these cases were suggestive of 
poisoning, they were perplexing at the time, and the relation 
between them was not at first well defined; especially since they 
were so oddly at variance in the more prominent symptoms dis- 
played. When carbolic acid poisoning was finally decided upon 
as a working hypothesis, many problems presented themselves for 
study, all of which were exceedingly interesting. When worked 
out as well as possible under the limitations imposed by the 
facilities at hand and by the almost entire lack ot literature upon 
this particular line of work, it became plain to me that there was 
involved a phase of carbolic acid poisoning which was important, 
which had received but little attention at the hands of toxicologists 
and practitioners, 7. e., the cumulative effect of the continued use 
of carbolic acid in sublethal doses. 

Its study is opportune because of the rather widespread use 
| of carbolic acid in the treatment of Contagious Abortion at the 
present time. (This report of cases and discussion of the phases 
| of poisoning produced is not to be taken as an argument against 
| the use of carbolic acid in this connection, as its toxic action in 
two of the cases was influenced by conditions for which the treat- 
_ ment was in no way to blame. I am of the opinion, however, that 


; 
¢ *Presented at January 1910 meeting Michigan State Veterinary Association. 
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a reduction of the time over which the treatment is extended 
would not detract from the efficiency of the same, and would 
probably obviate the embarrassment of having to treat a few 
animals for the character of disorder which I will describe. ) 


A BrieF RESUME OF THE NATURE OF CARBOLIC AcID, Its 
AcTIONS, Uses AND TEsTs. 


Carbolic acid is variously known as phenol, phenyl alcohol, 
phenilic hydrate, phenic acid and coal tar creosote. It crystallizes 
in long prisms which melt at 41-40 degrees ; when melted forms a 
colorless limpid liquid boiling at 182 degrees, and distills without 
decomposition. The pink, red or brown color which it sometimes 
possesses is in proportion to the amount of impurity contained. 
It does not redden litmus paper, but produces a greasy stain upon 
paper which disappears upon exposure to the air. It has a 
peculiar aromatic odor, burning numbing taste even in small 
strengths; burns with a sooty flame at high temperatures. It 
dissolves readily in benzine, carbon bisulphide, chloroform, ether, 
and mixes in all proportions with glycerin, alcohol, glacial or 
acetic acid; it coagulates albumen, the precipitate being dissolved 
in excess of albumen; it dissolves iodine without changing its — 
properties ; it dissolves many resins, also sulphur. 

It was discovered in 1834 by Runge and has been used very | 
widely since its antiseptic properties were brought out so strongly 
by Lister in 1863. It has many uses in medicine which are some-_ 
what varied, but by far the greatest amount is used as a disin- — 
fectant. It is used in the manufacture of salol, salicylic acid, and — 
several dyes. It has many market forms, including various liquid — 
preparations containing varying strengths of carbolic acid, alone — 
or in combination with cresol or cresylic acid. Carbolic soaps — 
and powders differ in carbolic content up to 10 per cent. ; 

Tests, Bromine Test.—A precipitate of tri-bromo-phenol is - 
rapidly or slowly formed, according to the amount of ‘phenol | 
present in the tested solution, by the addition of bromine water 
to the suspected solution. From this precipitate a quantitative 
calculation of its presence may be made. a 
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Euchlorine Test.—Concentrated hydrochloric acid is allowed 
to act upon potassium chlorate for 30 seconds, then diluted with 
1% volumes of water, remove the gas by blowing, pour in a 
layer of strong ammonia. Blow out the fumes of ammonium 
chloride and add a few drops of the suspected solution, where- 
upon a rose-red, blood-red, or red-brown tint will appear, accord- 
ing to the amount of phenol contained in the sample. 

Ferric Chlorid Test—When ferric chlorid is added to a solu- 
tion containing Carbolic acid, a violet color, or deep purple 
when in urine, will appear, but on account of the action upon 
neutral salts and other substances which may be present in urine, 
the reaction may be attended by a mauve color and be open to 
question. Where care is used, however, this is a delicate test, as 
phenol is recognized by this means when present in exceedingly 


small amounts. 


Ammonia and Soda Hypochlorite Test—Solutions contain- 
ing 1-5,000 will show test. Add one-fourth the volume of am- 
monium hydrate to the suspected solution and then a small 
quantity of sodic hypochlorite solution, avoiding excess. A blue 
color appears and is persistent and perhaps hastened by boiling. 
Even smaller quantities may give this test if allowed to stand. 

Quantitative Analysis of Urine with Barium Chloride Solu- 
tion.—The normal sulphates are precipitated in cold solutions by 
barium chlorid and acidulating with HCl. Then boil the solu- 
tion and a second crop of precipitate is obtained which represents 
the precipitated sulphate formerly combined with phenol. From 

the weight of this precipitate the amount of phenol is determined 
_ by the following formula: C,H;HSO,: BaSO,:: 174: 233. 

Uses.—The use of carbolic acid in human medicine has 
always been attended with a certain amount of misgiving because 
of the well known fact that idiosyncrasy is often encountered in 
which serious if not fatal poisoning results. This has been true 
under a variety of conditions, both in external and internal ad- 
_ ministrations. Quite a range of susceptibility has also been ob- 
served among domestic animals, not only among species, but 
among animals of the same species, a fact which applies equally 
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well to all medicines and must be borne in mind in their use in 
our practice. Young animals are more susceptible than old ones 
to carbolic acid poisoning, and its use in any form seems danger- 
ous in cats, less so in dogs. Absorption from the skin has been 
repeatedly demonstrated in thin-skinned animals, and when ap- 
plied warm or in a warm room, is believed to occur in the larger 
domestic species. 

Respecting this well-established danger of fatal results, its use 
internally in human practice has gradually narrowed down almost 
entirely to the checking of profuse intestinal secretions, ana tor 
its antifermentative action. It is found highly useful in cases of 
ichorous eructations or disagreeable emanations of any character 
due to fermentation or putrefactive agencies, not because it is a 
successful deodorant, since it is a failure in this respect. 

In veterinary practice it has been used internally in various 
strengths and forms in the treatment of influenza and tetanus of 
horses contagious pleuro-pneumonia and Texas fever of cattle, 
anthrax of cattle, sheep and horses, septicemias of various natures, 
and in numerous cases giving a foul discharge due to putrefac- 
tion or gangrene, as in septic pneumonia or gangrene following 
severe pneumonia or strangles. The dose varies considerably 
according to different authorities, some giving as low as 15 
minims, others up to two and one-half drams, for the horse and 
cow. While one-half-ounce doses have been given to these — 
animals and even one-ounce doses have been recorded without 
serious results, it is generally conceded that except in cases of © 
emergency, this sized dose is to be considered dangerous, and the — 
risk is not justified. Most authorities seem to gather around two 
drams as the maximum dose for a thousand-pound animal, 
figuring four drams as the minimum lethal dose. E 

Carbolic Acid Poisoning —Unfortunately the term carbolic 
acid has been applied by laymen as well as medical men to almost 
all forms of disinfectant solutions containing coal-tar products, 
some of which contain but a very little phenol. This has given” 
it a prominence as a dangerous poison, which it is thoroughly 
capable of fulfilling, but is not guilty of. 


tele tiatiantittteden 
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Acute poisoning is by far the most common form, marked by 
sluggish pupils, sometimes contracted to pin-point size, others 
dilated, faintness, staggering gait, clammy, cool and perhaps 
moist surfaces, pulse small and wiry, dyspnoea marked, the 
breathing becoming more and more shallow. Death results from 
respiratory failure in these cases, as the heart often beats for 
some little time after respiration ceases. Convulsions may be 
noticed, especially in the smaller animals. This may be general, 
or confined to one or a few limbs. Coma is marked in most acute 
cases, while in those of longer duration and less serious nature, 
cerebral disturbances of a varied nature may be expected. 

In all cases changes from very slight to very marked are noted 
in the urine. (It appears in solution largely in combination with 
sulphuric acid and potassium as sulpho-phenic acid, or phenol- 
sulphuric acid (CgH;HSO,) or more correctly, potassic phenol- 
sulphuric acid (CgH;KSO,).) It is well known that hydro- 
quinone and pyrocatechin are constant productions of a part of 
the phenol. A portion of the hydroquinone existing in the free 
state assumes a brown color. The separation of the carbolic acid 
by the kidneys begins almost immediately upon the absorption of 
the same into the circulation, and continues for 12-24 hours or 
longer, depending upon the fullness of the stomach. It is there- 
fore continued over a much longer period in ruminants than in 
other species. It occurs in such quantities during this period of 
elimination as to make its presence unmistakable as compared 
with the small amount which is often found in the urine of 


herbivora, and occasionally in other species. The urine is darker 


than normal, sometimes assuming a dark brown color, which has 
been mistaken for hemoglobinurea. It may. have a carbolic acid 
odor. Taylor, in his work upon Poisons, Their Nature and De- 
tection, mentions the fact that dark green or purplish color may 
occasionally be noted in the fecal discharges. 

Post-mortem examination is in the main disappointing. Aside 
from the eschars formed by the direct action of the acid, and the 
actual detection by the sense of smell, or by proper tests, of the 
presence of the acid, little else may be expected. No special organ 
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seems to be affected by its presence in dilute solutions, such as 
would be found in the circulation, with the single exception of the 
kidney, and occasionally the liver. The kidneys show signs of 
acute inflammation, no matter what the method of administra- 
tion may be, giving rise to darkened urine containing casts and 
albumen. The cerebral disturbances are sometimes explained 
upon finding the vessels of that region engorged with blood, and 
the amount of fluid in the ventricles is likely to be increased. In 
such cases, the disturbances of the vaso-motor system is sufficient 
to account for the changes, but in the more acute cases, there is 
little doubt but that direct cerebral poisoning occurs. That the 
vaso-motor tone is destroyed is also manifested by the condition 
of the abdominal vessels which are uniformly distended and 
_ engorged. Even the smaller arterioles are noted tor their dis- 
tended appearance in these cases. The blood itself may not be 
greatly changed, although it is noted that it coagulates slowly. 
Its character probably depends more upon the character of the 
breathing immediately preceding death, than upon the change 
wrought by the presence of the acid. EEchymoses in the lungs 
and pleurae are occasionally noted, and may be ascribed to the 
same cause, 1. ¢., paralysis of the vaso-motor system. 

While a direct action upon the heart is possible in acute cases, 
it is altogether probable that in those cases of mild poisoning 
where increase in the force and frequency of the heart’s action 
is noted, that is results from depression of vaso-motor tone, or 
obstruction to circulation offered by congested kidneys, or both. 
To affect the heart, it has been shown that very large doses of 
phenol must be given, and then a depressant effect is noted, not an 
incrase, except temporarily. 

Treatment.—Give albuminous drenches. In case of small 
animals and the horse, endeavor to remove the contents of the 
stomach, but it is well to remember that a syphon or pump must — 
be used in vomiting animals, since the nerve supply of the — 
stomach is so depressed that emetics will not work. Any sulphate — 
4s a direct chemical antidote, sodium sulphate being ordinarily 
advised'in this connection because it-is readily procured. This 
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has been advocated at different times by Baumann, and Sonnen- 
berg et al. Dr. David Cernea, of the Pharmacological Laboratory 
of the University of Pennsylvania, proved the applicability of 
sodium and magnesium sulphates as a treatment, by experi- 
mental work upon animals (as reported in the Philadelphia Med- 
ical Times, IX. 592). He gives as the reason for this antidotal 
action, the formation of innocuous phenol-sulphates. As the 
sulphates are innocuous, they should be given in excess. (It is 
also noted that phenol combines with glycuronic acid and forms a 
harmless substance.) It is believed by some that the degree of 
_ poisoning is determined, or rather, limited by the extent to which 
the phenol is thus combined. Indeed it is definitely stated that 
phenol in dilute solutions is not poisonous until the amount is 
greater than can be neutralized in its effects by the above-men- 
tioned combinations. 

__ (Some clinicians use as a guide, the amount of sulphates in the 
urine. So long as barium chloride produces a precipitate which 
is about normal in amount, which is insoluble in hydrochloric 
acid while cold, they feel safe to continue the use of phenol. This 
same applies to the use of kresol and other coal tar derivatives. 
However, the conclusion that the sulpho-carbolates are harmless 
is not justified from experience, and we had better regard them 
as being less dangerous than phenol itself. There is grave prob- 
ability that the action upon the kidneys is at all times marked, 
very possibly upon other organs as well. ) 

The following cases present in some instances perfect ex- 
emplification of some of the symptoms noted above, but in the 
main will be found to differ considerably, not only from descrip- 
tions of typical cases of carbolic acid poisoning, but from each 
other as well. 


REporT OF HOLsTEIN Cow. 


Wednesday, March 17, 1909, 8.30 a. m. Holstein cow 6 
years old, in calf about eight months. Weight, 1,300 pounds. 
Has been dainty on dry feed for past few days, and failed to eat 
hay or silage on previous evening, at which time some bloating 
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was noted and she was placed in a box stall. Examination 
showed the presence of considerable flatulence; respiration, 82; 
pulse, 90; temperature, 103.1° F. Muscular tremors were marked 
especially in the neck and hind quarters; uneasiness was noticed, 
and occasional bellowing; few thin feces had been passed during 
the night. Urine was passed during examination, and was not 
of a character to excite any comment. The case seemed to be 
of the nature of indigestion, and treatment was prescribed ac- 
cordingly, including placing of trocar and cannula and intro- 
duction through the cannula of one quart linseed oil and one 
ounce of creoline, and a quarter of an hour later one-half pint 
of alcohol, two ounces spirit nitrous ether, and water to make a 
pint. At noon one more quart oil and one ounce turpentine was 
introduced and the cannula withdrawn. (Respiration, 62; pulse, 
70; temperature, 103.3° F. General expression better, and she 
was left lying comfortably. At 5.30 no appreciable change could 
be noted in condition. Respiration, 50; pulse, 65 and temper- 
ature, 103.4° F.) 

Thursday, 7.45 a. m. Respiration, 54; pulse, 60; temper- 
ature, 102.8° F. No feces passed during night. Some gas had 
accumulated, which passed off with walking exercise. Examina- 
tion at this time revealed the fact that movement of the rumen, — 
in spite of its relaxed condition, was very slow and lacking in 
tone, movement occurring at intervals of one and one-half to 
two minutes. Prescribed one pint of oil to be given three times 
during the day, and tempt the appetite with roots and silage in- 
small amounts at frequent intervals, and to report changes, if 
any, during the day. 

Friday, 8.30 a. m. Small amount of feces during the night, 
but action of rumen still very slow. Respiration, 24; pulse, 54; 
temperature 103° F. Made rectal examination to ascertain con- 
dition of fetus, which though difficult to reach was found living. © 
Enema brought about a peck of dried feces in addition to the — 
amount removed by hand from rectum. Left tonic prescription, 
and directions to give oil as upon previous day, the second dose 
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to contain eight drops croton oil. 5.15 p. m., animal resting 
quietly and no examination made. 

Saturday, 9.00 a. m. Respiration, 24; pulse, 56; temper- 
ature, 103.6°. Slight passage of feces during the night, and 
slight one during morning, assuming a watery consistency and 
foul smelling. General demeanor dull. Repeated tonic pre- 
scription and directed that the animal receive walking exercise. 

Sunday, 9.45 a. m. Considerable uneasiness displayed. Bowel 
passages thin and watery, greenish in color, and very foul; scant 
in amount. Drank some water for the first time. Gave a pint of 
oil, and directed that another be given in the evening, and that 
she be exercised during day at least one-half hour. 4.00 p. m., 
resting quietly. | 

Monday. Bowels still discharging watery stools, slight in 
amount, very foul smelling. Abdomen very pendulous and atonic. 
Attendant observed that it smelled as if they had been disinfect- 
ing the stable, but even then the thought did not enter my head 
that it might be a case of poisoning due to carbolic acid or any 
other medicine which may have been given. No apparent change 
during the day. 

Tuesday. Respiration, 26; pulse, 58; temperature, 104.1° F. 
Slight passage during the night of a little firmer consistency, but 
dark colored. General demeanor seemed brighter, and she looked 
for water, but refused silage and other feed. 

Wednesday. Decidedly worse, showing cerebral disturb- 
ances much more prominently than heretofore, standing with the 
head pressed up against the corner, bellowing often. Bowels 
_ discharging a thick dark green fluid. Flushed out rectum with 
cold and warm enemas, and examined calf, which was found to be 
very active. Prescribed tonic of nux vomica and alcohol, and 
walking exercise during day. 

Thursday. No improvement, except the cerebral excitement 
was less marked. Abdomen painless and pendulous. Gave tonic 
prescription, and directed to have rectum washed out three times 
during the day. Respiration, 28; pulse, 66; temperature, 103.4° 
F. Two pails of water were taken just after dinner. 
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Friday. Respiration, 23; pulse, 72, and much weakened; 
temperature, 104.2° Staggering gait noted, and from general 
condition it was seen that she would not last long. More out of 
curiosity than from any other reason a stomach tube was passed 
and I endeavored to extract a sample of the ingesta, but failing 
in this I introduced a pail of water at body temperature, and at- 
tempted to siphon out some of the contents. Only a small amount 
of dirty greenish sour smelling water returned, before she went 
down. Gas formed -rapidly during the morning, requiring the 
use of the trocar and cannula. She was led out into the yard 
and allowed to lie in sunshine under blanket during the morning. 
At noon she was aroused, got up readily, walked in the barn to 
her stall, fell over and was soon dead. 

Post mortem revealed presence of well-developed foetus of 
between seven and eight months old. The digestive organs 
were clear of inflammatory appearances, but the festoons of in- 
testinal vessels were highly engorged with dark blood. Blood 
coagulated very slowly and feebly. Heart seemed to be softened 
slightly, but this was not verified by microscopic examination. 
Pericardial sack was quite full of sanguinolent exudate. Liver 
quite firm, but samples of same taken for examination did not 
show marked change from normal. State of food in stomach 
suggested that little motion had taken place for several days, and 
the odor of the food was strongly suggestive of dead oil. Lack 
of putrefaction was marked. Paralysis of the rumen seemed 
apparent, but cause for the same was apparently lacking. How- 
ever, since the appearance of a second case with much the same 
symptoms, and upon learning that the carbolic acid treatment had 
just been completed for a period of ten days, samples of ingesta 
and urine were taken for analysis. Cotyledons of uterus much 
enlarged, and fetal cotyledons showed some degeneration with — 
purulent exudation, which so far as I could determine by use of 
microscope was non-specific. The kidneys showed plainly an in- ; 
flammatory condition, the left one being about one-fourth larger — 
than the opposite one, and showing numerous darkened areas 
pon surface, and cloudy appearance of pelvis. Some debris — 
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in the pelvis of each kidney proved on examination with micro- 
scope to be cellular material. The glomeruli were uniformly 
enlarged and surrounded by an inflammatory zone, or else by an 
area of infiltration. The structure of a portion of the convoluted 
tubules was in a state of parenchymatous degeneration, some of 
the cells even suggesting in their appearance fatty degeneration. 
Cellular material and other debris was noted in the convoluted 
portions, which formed well defined casts in the straight portions. 

The samples of ingesta and urine taken at the time of the post 
mortem were analyzed by Dr. Jodidi and myself upon the 29th, 
at which time a sample of the urine of second case of this nature 
was tested. Both showed unmistakably the presence of phenol. 
This urine was taken nine days after the administration of the 
last dose of carbolic acid, and showed that it had been retained 
in the system to a considerable extent. 


Report OF GRAY SHORTHORN Cow. (26b.) 


First showed symptoms of constipation and inappetence 
March 22d with general symptoms a great deal similar to those 
noted in the Holstein cow, 1. e., those-of general depression and 
_ attending indigestion. Respiration, 21; pulse, 60; temperature, 
103.2° F. Contents of the rumen so far as could be determined 
from external examination, normal in amount and consistency. 
Questions upon history of case brought out the statement that 
upon the 20th she, like the others in the stable, had just com- 
pleted a ten days’ treatment with carbolic, during which 140 c. c. 
of a 5 per cent. solution were given daily in the feed, and 30 c. c. 
of the same strength solution was injected under the skin of each 
animal. (2-2% dr. c. a.) 

Prescription given with intent to counteract the effect of any 
phenol that might be present in the system, i. ¢., sodium sulphate, 
iron sulphate, and sodium bicarbonate, in Rx 121. To assist in 
bowel movement raw linseed oil was prescribed in pint doses 
twice daily to be continued until further orders. 

Tuesday 23d, Wednesday 24th, Thursday 25th, no appar- 
ent change in condition; small movement of bowels occurring 
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daily of normal consistency ; temperature remaining very steady, 
1. €., hovering around 103; heart action in general strong; pulse 
running from 48 to 60; respiration nearly normal except when 
forced to move; movement of the rumen very slow, occasionally 
occurring as slowly as once in two minutes; rumination entirely 
absent. } 
Friday 23d. Dark green discharge from the bowels com- 
menced early in morning and continued at intervals of about two 
hours during the day and becoming progressively more watery. 
Depression increased ; heart action continued firm but quickened, 
rising from 55 to 65 during the day; temperature, 103.4° F.; 
no feed touched during the day, although tempted several times 
with roots, silage, and bran mash; surface of body quite warm, 
especially about the head and ears and base of horns. Slight 
movements of rumen ocasionally attended by a belching sound, 
but no actual rumination. Abdomen pendulous and slack in 
morning, became slightly distended with gas during the day, but 
this passed off with walking exercise. To prevent recurrence 
of this symptom one-half ounce of creolin was added to the 
evening dose of oil. | . 

Saturday 27th. Respiration, 22; pulse, 66; temperature, 
103.8° F. Normal passage of dark green foul-smelling excre- 
ment during the night which was observed to smell somewhat 
similar to that of the Holstein cow. (Manly.) Depression con- 
tinued and somewhat increased, to which was added some cere- 
bral disturbance manifested by the pressing of the nostrils against 
a projecting object for several minutes at a time. Action of 
rumen very slow, only occurring at intervals of very nearly two 
minutes. Gave tonic prescription containing nux vomica, gen- 
tion and alcohol; discontinued use of oil and reduced dosage of 
sulphates one-half, also directed walking exercise be given at 
least three times during the day, and for not less than one half 
hour at the commencement, in addition to what exercise she 
would take in the exercise lots with the other cattle. 

Sunday, Monday and Tuesday brought no apparent change 
in condition, except a gradual improvement in tone of rumen, a 


a 
any 
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and perhaps in body. Continues to press nose against objects, 
although not so frequently, nor for such long periods as before. 
Has commenced to lick the ground and at the cement wall of the 
tank. Urine sample taken on Monday 29th showed presence of 
phenol in well-marked quantities. This was somewhat surpris- 
ing, considering the fact that nine days had elapsed since the 
administration of the last dose. 

Wednesday, April 1st. Slight appetite shown, especially for 
the dry feeds; appetite for dirt and tendency to lick walls con- 
tinues. Salt was given, but little was taken; movements of the 


_ rumen increased in force and frequency, and general expression 


much improved. Respiration, normal; pulse, normal in count, 
but a little soft; temperature, 103° F. Sample of urine showed 
the presence of phenol in fairly large amounts. Test sample 
taken from three cows standing near her showed no phenol 
present. 

Friday, April 2d. Exercises were continued, no medicine 
prescribed for present. Appetite increasing, ate a few roots, and 
a small bran mash; feces assuming a more normal appearance 
and consistency. Walking exercise was willingly taken, traveling 
_ as far as Grand Trunk Railroad crossing at least once during the 
day. 

Saturday, April 3d. Careful examination made of all parts 
of exterior and found animal seemingly recovered except in 
flesh. Temperature, 102.6° F. Subsequent taking of temper- 
atures during the test showed that her temperature was normally 
high. Advised increasing her feed cautiously. Morning’s milk, 
6 pounds. (Milk flow had almost entirely ceased.) 

April 5th. Milk yield increasing steadily; appetite voracious; 
general demeanor contented and spirited. She received half 
feed, and received full feed at the end of ten days following. Re- 
covery uneventful. - 


Rep SHORTHORN Cow. 


March 28, 1909. Call by Brown. Cow had been in hospital 
barn for over three months, having been confined therein for 
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abortion, at which time she was ill for an extended period pre- 
vious to and subsequent to the abortion. First illness was marked 
by extensive depression of the digestive apparatus, constipation 
alternating with occasional extremely liquid foul-smelling diar- 
rhceal passages. This was complicated by medication pneumonia 
brought on by the administration of a dose of oil by one of the 
attendants. During this period she was extremely lame in the 
left posterior, due to a bruised fetlock. The abortion may have 
been specific, or due to the symptoms and conditions mentioned, 
these having been of sufficiently severe nature to have caused it. 

The first symptom of indigestion occurred during a course of 
treatment with carbolic acid for contagious abortion extending 
over a period of ten days. She went off feed gradually, and 
little was thought of it till the bowel passages almost ceased, 
when she was given the dose of oil above mentioned with the re- 
sults given. At this time I first saw the case and prescribed 
hot applications to the abdomen, and daily dosage of strychnine 
and digitalis. After the abortion occurred, which was close to 
one month after the first appearance of sickness, she seemed to 
do better for a time, appetite returned, rumination became nor- 
mal, or nearly so, but the pulse and respiration have been too 
rapid. The aborted calf was about six months along, dead, but 
not decomposed. 

Upon the date mentioned, Friday, 28th, she was found to be 
quite depressed, coat harsh and erect, ears cool, limbs cool, but 
general surface of the body warm and markedly dry. Abdominal 
region retracted, but showed no pain or tenderness under pres- 
sure. She had-eaten but little during the past twenty-four hours, 
and at the time of examination was chewing listlessly at a small 
bundle of hay, the roots and silage remaining untouched. | Res- 
piration, 44; pulse, 100; temperature, 102.6° F. Auscultation 
with the phonendoscope revealed a very marked renal pulse, 
especially over the region of the right kidney; heart’s action as — 
easily auscultated over the right side as upon the left. This upon 
examination proved to be due to the lower half of the right 
lung being non-functional; there was also found localized consoli- 
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dation of the left lung. The heart’s action while giving a fairly 
strong pulse, was rather shallow, but heart sounds were normal. 
Feces passed during examination were normal in color, but small 
in amount. 

Recommended that the animal be given regular exercise, put 
out of barn as much as possible, and as early as practicable, that 
she be put in pasture. No hope was held out for her recovery, 
since the examination seemed to indicate that she suffered from 
conditions of a chronic nature which would militate against her 
gaining flesh, or making a complete recovery for breeding pur- 
_ poses. Her age was in her favor, however, and since she was 
a valuable animal in health, it was decided to treat her. Rx. 126 
containing tr. chl. iron, tr. gentian, fl. ext. nux vomica and alco- 
hol was given for the purpose of stimulating the nervous system, 
assisting digestion, promoting appetite, and the iron as a general 
tonic. Observations at frequent intervals during the two weeks 
which followed revealed no apparent change in condition, except 
slight fluctuation in appetite, which at no time assumed a favor- 
able condition. 

June 8th. This animal reported as having made some gain 
during the past month, and being in better tone and condition, 
but had not yet been turned out to pasture, a condition which 
would probably result favorably in her case. 


Brown Swiss Cow. 


May 8th, Sunday, 5.30 p. m. Cow in only fair condition, 
having calved but two weeks ago, and having had horns re- 
moved but a week ago. Dehorned because she had broken off 
a piece of left horn at watering trough. Reported as having been 
a little finicky about feed for about a week, but had not stopped 
eating until to-day. Had shown peculiar symptoms during the 
day, such as raising the hind feet, holding hocks flexed for a few 
moments, then straightening the leg backwards a few times with 
a slight kicking motion before replacing the foot upon the ground. 
Was unsteady upon here feet at times, and when caused to walk, 
showed a distinct wabble in gait occasionally. She stood with 
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her nose pushed against objects for several minutes at a time; 
eyes dull, lids heavy; ears warm, muzzle dry; pulse, 68; respira- 
tion, 24; temperature, 101° F. Contents of rumen less than nor- 
mal, but seemingly normal in consistency ; urine and feces passed 
during examination and were apparently normal in color and con- 
sistence. ; 

The violence of the heart beat overlooked until by chance 
my thigh came in contact with the base of her neck while I was 
examining her throat latch for the cause of a wheezing sound; 
a pounding motion was distinctly felt, whereupon the heart was 
examined for several minutes, during which it was noted that the 
pulse varied from 68 to 78 per minute. The intensity of the beat 
continued. Outline of the heart was clearly outlined as high as 
the middle of the chest wall, and as far back as the ninth rib. — 
Impact against the chest wall distinctly felt over an area as — 
large as the hand. The pounding felt against my thigh before 
mentioned was due to a distinct jugular pulse showing plainly 
to the posterior border of the maxilla. Ausc¢ultation revealed the 
pulse very plainly over the region of the left kidney; it was dis- 
tinctly felt. in the peripheral arteries out to and including the 
plantars; pulse cause the raising of the ears at times. Further © 
examination postponed until all exciting conditions should be — 
absent. 

8.30 p. m. Animal seems somewhat more depressed than 
before. Was lying quietly upon left side. Pulse, 68; respiration, — 
22; temperature, 101° F. Did not arise until spoken to repeatedly — 
and urged, when she arose awkwardly, weaved perceptibly for — 
several minutes, finally steadied herself, with head down and eyes ~ 
partly closed. Pulse, 74; respiration, 22. Auscultation with 


phonendoscope revealed no hissing sounds in the region of the | 


heart, but the first heart sound enormously increased; second — 
heart sound smaller than normal, and occasionally could scarcely — 
be distinguished. Pulsation at the heart was attended by corre- 
sponding pulsation of the jugular vein, followed almost imme- P 
diately by the carotid pulse. Auscultation over the rumen re- 
vealed motion in that organ at intervals of about one and a-half — 
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minutes, no gas present, and food seemingly in normal condition 
as regards moisture content. Careful auscultation over right flank 
failed to reveal any intestinal movement whatever. No tender- 
ness in any part of the body. 

During the course of the examination, which covered a period 
of three quarters of an hour, there were two periods lasting 
about two minutes each, in which there was some harshness of 
the breathing, with slight acceleration. The cause for this was 
found upon examination of the region of the pharynx and larynx, 
to be a slight edema. No other edema was present upon the 
- surface except a small area in front of the udder. 

Her milk flow was reported as having fallen off from 36 
pounds to 22 pounds in the last forty-eight hours, this being 
the final reduction from a maximum of 48 pounds when she 
freshened, and which had been falling off gradually during the 
past week. No medication was prescribed that night, but orders 
left to watch for any radical change in condition of breathing or 
circulation, or other untoward symptoms. 

Monday, 9th. Animal slightly brighter. Had eaten a few 
handfuls of grass, drank a pail of water, and nibbled a little of 
the morning feed of hay. Stood with flanks greatly depressed, 
rumen moving very slowly and without force, at intervals of 
one and one-half minutes, and a very slight amount of gas pres- 
ent. Heart action practically as observed on previous day. Ani- 
mal urinated while examination was being made, and exertion ac- 
companying the same caused a fluctuation of the pulse from 68: 
to 72; defecation followed closely, attended by a further rise in 
the pulse rate of 8, making 80, unaccompanied by any change in 
respiratory effort. Respiration was in the neighborhood of 22 to 
24, with an occasional lorig drawn sigh followed by several pant- 
ing motions before return to normal. Animal allowed the lib- 
erty of a small lot, but given no exercise except a short walk dur- 
ing the examination. Advised tempting the appetite with any 
morsels at hand, leave water. at her disposal, avoiding all ex- 
citing conditions in her neighborhood as far as possible, and di- 
rected that two pounds Glauber’s or Epsom salts be given in three 
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doses during the day, being very careful that she was not un- 
necessarily excited during the administration of the drenches. 
She was to be kept warmly blanketed and comfortably, though 
not deeply, bedded. 

The kicking motion of the hind legs was attributed to a ting- 
ling sensation due to alterations in the circulation. This seemed 
to be verified by the fact that this symptom was more pronounced 
after rising. Diagnosis: Hypertrophy of the heart with dila- 
tation, complicated by atony of the digestive tract. Sinuses ex- 
amined for the purpose of ascertaining if there was any local 
reason for her resting her head upon objects, but these were 
found clear, pink and healthy, with only a little tender spot along 
the border of one horn core. 

This animal had been receiving maximum doses of carbolic 
acid in feed (she being a large animal) as treatment for con- 
tagious abortion. This substance was given credit for the de- 
pressed condition of the rumen and digestive organs, consequently 
for the lack of appetite. In addition there was grave possibility 
of its having decreased the vascular tone especially of the ab- 
dominal region, which, together with the inflamed condition of 
the kidneys would prove amply sufficient to cause the hyper- 
trophy of the heart. Her parturition though an easy one (the 
calf weighing but 80 pounds) must have had a great deal to do 
with the development of the existing condition of the cow, to 
which must be added the excitement and exertion undergone at 
‘the time of the dehorning operation. He 

(Sample of urine taken evening of the 9th showed upon 
analysis Tuesday a. m. roth by Dr. Jodidi of the Experiment Sta-_ 
tion, to contain but a very small amount of phenol, but more than 
could be expected under normal conditions.) 

May toth, 11th and 12th, no apparent change in condition, 
except slight fluctuation in appetite for water and apparent in- — 
crease in desire for bran and corn meal mashes, occasional mouth- — 
fuls of hay being taken. Green food was occasionally eaten, but 
it was largely thrown out of the manger. Rumen remained very — 
torpid. 4 
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Friday, 14th. Pulse down to 62, still hard and bounding. No 
medication advised unless decided change for worse appeared. 
She drank two pails at morning feed, and seemed thankful for 
them, and ate about half a mash of corn meal and bran. Kick- 
ing motion of the hind legs has largely disappeared during the 
past few days, but may show occasionally upon rising from a 
long rest. 

Sunday, 16th. Pulse, 64; respiration, 22; temperature, 
100.8° F. Rumen seemed more active and animal seemed 
brighter; ate allowance of about one-half ration of bran and hay. 
_ At 6 p. m. considerably depression was reported. Found pulse 
70, respiration, 24; temperature, 100.5° F. Bounding action of 
the heart was noticeably decreased, and the pulse seemed more 
nearly normal. Femoral pulse, which had been very prominent, 
was indistinct; limbs for the first time during the attack were 
cool. Issued Rx. 141 containing digitalis and alcohol, to be 
given three times daily until further notice. 

Monday, 17th. Pulse, 68, and found to be strong; respira- 
tion, 20. Slight rations were given, and eaten well, four times 
during the day. Gave orders about blanketing as the weather 
was particularly chilly. She was allowed the run of a small lot 
as usually. 

Saturday, 22d. During the week a very gradual though 
slight improvement could be noted. The use of digitalis was 
left off Wednesday, and was not subsequently resumed, as the 
pulse did not offer to go above 66 to 68, but retained a marked 
pounding character. Upon this date the horn began to show 
some irritation, and slight exuberant granulation. This was 
dried and dusting powder containing copper sulphate was used 
which seemed to take care of the morbid secretion satisfactorily. 

Saturday, 29th. During the week ending with this date she 
was staked out upon grass and alfalfa pasture, but was not al- 
lowed to take much exercise, except in going to and from pas- 
ture, a distance of perhaps 50 yards. This seemed to have a very 
favorable effect upon the tone of the body and rumen, and the 
heart’s action maintained its strength with a gradual decrease 
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in frequency. Pulse, 62; respiration, 17; temperature, 100.5° F 

after having walked from her stall to the tethering place. Sup- 
puration being apparent at the base of the horn, she was led 
slowly to the veterinary building, placed in stocks and the wounds 
carefully cleansed. Examination revealed the presence of small 
splinters of bones at the base of the horn on both sides. These 
had become carious and were carefully removed. It was then 
found that the bones concurring in forming the base of the horn 
had partaken of the carious process and curettement was neces- 
sary to cleanse the area. This occasioned much pain and excite- 
ment, but she stood the operation well, showing pulse of 74, res- 


piration, 24; temperature, 1o1, after which: ‘she was. watered 
and led back to pasture. 


June 7th. When examined on this date, she showed much 
improvement in tone, appetite and apparent strength. Horns 
showed slight suppuration, and very small amount of exuberant 
granulation. This was carefully removed, dried with iodine in 


ether, dusted with compound alum powder, and returned to the 
pasture. | 


June 11th. Doing very well. Pulse, 60; respiration, 16; no 
sound of pulse perceptible over the region of the kidney; jugular 
pulse still present, but indistinct. Action of the heart nearly nor- 
mal; action of the rumen normal; milk flow nearly normal, hay- 
ing again reached 44 pounds or over per day. Horns will prob- 
ably make an uneventful recovery. Right horn sinus completely 
scabbed over and left all except a small point which was curetted 
and dried with iodine in ether and dusted with comp. alum. 
powder. 


This case is of interest from several standpoints, First, she 
has proven a very valuable case in connection with the study of 
the toxic action of carbolic acid when administered internally. 
This substance has undoubtedly had much to do with the cause 
as well as the course of the disease. 


Second, her case was extremely interesting for study in con- — 
nection with the heart lesion from which she suffered and has ~ 
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apparently recovered. The observations collected are of value in 
connection with that disease. 

Third, and finally, she is a living demonstration of the value 
ef constitution. Such a concomitant occurrence of symptoms 
would have been but poorly borne by an animal of weak consti- 
tution, if at all, and especially during the period while the rumen 
was so depressed. The combination of conditions has been a 
rather rare one; and it is altogether due to her great physical 
strength and endurance that treatment of her case has been at- 
tended by any gratifying results. 

~ I am led to conclude from a careful study of these cases that 
there is a physiological principle involved which would tend to 
make it almost impossible for this class of disorder to occur in 
other than ruminant animals. I believe that a close examination 
of these cases both ante and post mortem could only lead to the 
conclusion that the primary effect of the carbolic acid has been 
exerted upon the walls of the rumen, and upon its contents. 
While absorption does not occur actively through the walls of 
the rumen, 7. ¢., it is not accomplished by virtue of the activity 
of any specialized cells or structures, yet anesthesia of the walls 
_ of the structure is undoubtedly produced in spite of its thick epi- 
thelial covering. This results in the partial or complete cessation 
of movement of this organ, depending upon the amount of sur- 
face that has been anesthetized before dilution of the acid oc- 
curs by uniting with the food substances. The action of phenol 
as a local anzesthetic is generally recognized, and it has been 
abundantly proven that its action is exerted very accurately when 
it is applied to the unbroken surfaces of the body, whether they 
be mucous or cutaneous. Winslow in his work upon the Thera- 
peutics of Domestic Animals, speaks of carbolic acid as having 
a marked anesthetic action upon the sensory nerve endings of 
the stomach where under normal conditions it is combined with 
sulphates before being absorbed into the circulation. 

The fact that phenol was found in the rumen eleven days 
after its last administration seems to me to prove the cause as 
above stated. Had the phenol been found only in the urine at 
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this late period, it would be necessary to consider other organs 
as being instrumental in retaining the poison, but they failed to 
show structural or functional change so far as I was privileged 
to examine effect on contents of rumen. The presence within 
the rumen of the dose usually given of carbolic acid, would not 
materially affect the fermentation naturally progressing in that 
viscus due to the action of organized ferments (bacteria), and 
the unorganized ferments contained in many of the food stuffs. 
The amount which might accumulate in from five, eight or ten 
days must undoubtedly have some such action. One of the most 
important actions of this drug in this connection is its well- 
known destructive activity towards the lower forms of life, being 
active as an antiseptic in some degree, in all its strengths. This 
assumption is also justified by the fact that in only one of the 
four cases observed did fermentation occur, and then only dur- 
ing the first thirty-six hours of its course, and in this case also 
after evacuation of the gas by use of the cannula. Among the 
remainder no gas formation was discernible by careful ausculta- 
tion. The state of the food in the animal which died showed 
very plainly that no disintegration either by motion in the rumen 
or by fermentative. changes, had occurred within several days 
if at all since the first serious symptoms. 

That portion of the phenol which slowly escapes from the 
semi-paralytic rumen and reaches the third and fourth stomachs 
and intestine, while tending to check the action of the digestive 
fluids upon the foods contained, probably accomplishes its chief 
activity after absorption, in depressing the nervous and vaso- 
motor supply of this region. Absorption is, of course, rapid 
during the early stages of its passage through the body, and for 
that reason it is not likely that the amount, constitution or con- 
sistency of the feces is affected unless prolonged in action by con- 
tinued exhibition, or by giving in very large amounts. 


CONCLUSION. 


We have then in this series of cases a form of carbolic acid 3 
poisoning which differs very materially from that usually de- 
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scribed, including a set of symptoms which might very readily 
be confused with more common and less serious ailments. A 
“few of the more characteristic symptoms only were common 
to the whole group; first, the depressed condition of the rumen; 
second, general depression of the sensorium; third, some degree 
of cerebral disturbance; fourth, moderate advance in pulse rate 
and temperature; respiration likely to be out of proportion with — 
heart action, the latter being affected by the decreased blood 
pressure resulting from marked depression of the vaso-motor 
nervous system, possibly to a serious extent; all these and others 
mentioned might be expected in mycotic poisoning, impaction and 
several other forms of dietary disturbance. As said in the intro- 
duction, however, there is something very suggestive about these 
cases, and under conditions where such treatment is likely to be 
in use (Abortion trt. with C. A.), it is well to ascertain the 
amounts used and the length of time over which it has extended, 
also when last given. The darkening effect upon the urine was 
noted in a few instances, the odor did not become sufficiently 
marked as to be noticeable at any time, but it is altogether likely 
that the odor which caused the remark of the stable man before 
referred to, was due to the presence of the phenol in the feces. 
The test for its presence in the urine in any suspected cases will be 
conclusive and is easily conducted, requiring only a few test 
tubes and the proper chemicals. The instance cited shows this 
point very favorably and especially so since the test samples 
taken from three apparently normal cows did not reveal the pres- 
ence of C. A. at all. 

(In conclusion, I believe that it is not out of place to say that 
the close confinement of the cattle may have had something to do 
with the development of these cases. They occurred at the season 
of the year when from high feeding and slight exercise, the con- 
stitution and tone of the dairy animal is likely to be at low tone, 
viz., March, April and May.) 


BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS IN IOWA HERDS. * 
By H. E. Tatszor, Des Morngs, Ia. 


There is scarcely a subject relating to the lower animal which 
has so great a bearing upon the public health, and which has 
occasioned so much thought, personal research, both friendly and 
bitter discussion, and above all, such an earnest effort toward its 
control, as bovine tuberculosis. 

While it is one of the oldest and most dangerous diseases 
among cattle, there is still such a diversity of opinion among both 
the profession and the stock breeders, that we find it a very diffi- 
cult problem to accomplish the best results with the Basiter means 
at our disposal. 

There are a great many whe believe that a large amount ot 
tuberculosis exists among our cattle and swine, while others think 
that just the opposite is the case, so it is very important that we 
as veterinarians arm ourselves with all the facts at our command 
to be better able to thoroughly enlighten our clients upon this 
subject, thereby gaining not only their respect, but their hearty 
co-operation in our flight to stamp out and control the ested: 
of this disease in the lower animals of Iowa. 

The cause of tuberculosis is so well known to you all, that it 
will be unnecessary to dwell upon that point. Practically all are 
agreed that it is a micro-organism, “ The Tubercular Bacilli,” 
but there seems to be some difference of opinion as to the method 
of infection; a large number holding that the great source of — 
infection is through inhalation or through skin wounds or eas a 
sions. 4 

We believe this mode of infection is possible, but not com- 4 
mon, the greater percentage of animals becoming infected through — 
the digestive tract. 
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- Experiments have proven that milk from a tubercular udder 
fed to calves has produced the disease in form one to ninety 
days. We also find that in Iowa the largest percentage of tuber- 
cular swine come from districts where the cattle are diseased, the 
infection coming through the feces, milk or dead carcasses, as 
for example: A case came under our. observation this summer 
where a cow had died from tuberculosis. The carcass was drawn 
into the swine pen and opened, giving the swine free access to 
the internal organs. The drove of swine were seventy-two in 
number, and were sold in about ninety days to a packing house 


_. where federal inspection was maintained. Upon being slaugh- 


tered every animal showed marked tubercular lesions and twenty- 
two were consigned to the tank. . 

Animals very rarely become diseased without coming in con- 
tact with infected ones or by eating and drinking from the same 
boxes or troughs. It has also been demonstrated that tubercular 
mothers very rarely give birth to tubercular offspring. Almost 
every example proves conclusively that the greatest method of 
infection is through the digestive tract. 

While we have numerous bulletins and a world of literature 
at our command which places us in possession of the facts as 
they exist, to the end that we might still have a more abundant 
proof, I have compiled the results of a number of tests made by 
us in Iowa during the last year. 

I feel that these tests will be of interest to you, not only in 
your effort to determine the percentage of tuberculosis as it ex- 
ists in Iowa, but also to prove the reliability of the tuberculin 
test, as upon this test hinges the great difference of opinion; not 
among the members of the profession, but with the laity and the 
stock raisers. These opinions are many times offered througn 
selfish motives, but many are conscientious, believing that tuber- 
culin will produce the disease in a healthy animal, or that ani- 
mals will respond to the test when suffering from other diseases 
or injuries. Many also believe that healthy animals will respond 
to the test, thereby causing great destruction of the herds through 
the unreliability of tuberculin. 
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It has been to overcome these numerous misconceptions that 
this report has been compiled and while these tests have extended 
over a number of months and have been made in various local- 
ities throughout the state, we have always exercised great care 
in recording them, to the end that the grand total might be an 
absolutely reliable report of the results obtained through the use 
of tuberculin during the past year. 

I have taken as the foundation or unit for the purpose of this 
report one thousand (1,000) cattle. Among these were two three- 
year-old bulls, one pure-bred Short Horn and one pure-bred Hol- 
stein, both of which reacted to the test and both of which showed 
the disease on post mortem; the Short Horn being consigned to 
the tank. There were also about one-half dozen calves from six 
to nine months old, and from twenty to thirty steers ranging from 
one to two years of age, but the majority of the number was 
“she stuff,” particularly milk cows, there being a few heifers in 
the bunch. 

To the end that this report may be unquestionable, I have 
used the owner’s name, address and the date of test, which is as 
follows: 

The number tested was one thousand (1,000), the number 
reacting being three hundred and six (306) or thirty and three- 
fifths per cent. of the number tested. In explanation of the large 
percentage of reactors it must be remembered that sixty-one per 
cent. of the entire number were from suspected herds, this per- 
centage being far in excess of the percentage of diseased animals 
throughout the state. 

Of the three hundred and six reactors, all were siacghsetall 
at packing establishments where federal inspection is maintained, 
the animals being turned over to the federal inspectors for final 
diagnosis and disposition. 

While we witnessed the post mortem of all of these animals 
ourselves, we have taken their final examinations for the purpose 
of this report. According to the report furnished us by the 
United States inspectors, of the three hundred and six slaugh- 
tered, three hundred and five showed marked tubercular lesions, 
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proving this test to be ninety-nine and nine-tenths per cent. re- 
liable. This showing proves the almost absolute reliability of the 
tuberculin test. 

- Of the 306 slaughtered, 76 were consigned to the tank as unfit 
for food, being 7 3/5 per cent. of the entire number tested, or 
21% per cent. of the reactors. 

This, gentlemen, is of great importance to the practitioner, 
as it is one of the first questions the client asks the veterinarian 
after he has been convinced as to the reliability of the tuberculin 
test. The question usually is, “If my cattle do react, what am 
I going to get for them?” 

More especially is it advisable for us to bear in mind this 
percentage which goes for offal in a state like Iowa, as there has 
never been a dollar appropriated by our legislatures to reimburse 
the owners for tubercular cattle which passes for food, and in 
this way we are able to show the owner that he can reasonably 
expect to receive about 75 per cent. of the value of his cattle by 
shipping and having them slaughtered at packing houses, where 
federal inspection is maintained. This percentage which goes 
for offal is a conservative one upon which to base estimates to 
your patrons. 

_ Iam also reliably informed by the chiefs of the several pack- 
ing plants in Iowa that about 75 per cent. of all tubercular ani- 
mals slaughtered at the abattoirs passed for food. 

Therefore after the public has been convinced as to the re- 
liability of the tuberculin test, the next and most important step 

is to be able to give them reasonable assurance that their loss 
will not exceed 25 per cent. This estimate of course is based 
upon beef value, not high priced pure breds or valuable milkers. 

Of the 306 reactors slaughtered, 203 passed for food, being 
29 per cent. of the number tested and 78% per cent. of the num- 
ber slaughtered. Of the 1,000 tested, 610 were suspected cattle. 
What I mean by “ suspected cattle ” is where the disease is known 
to have existed on the premises. 

We are able to trace a great deal of tuberculosis through re- 
ports from federal inspectors, these reports being furnished them 
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by the packers. The state veterinarian is then notified and upon 
visiting the premises and rffaking the test we almost invariably 
find the stock diseased. It is these herds which are reported as 
“suspected,” so a summary of this test would be as follows: 
Number tested, 1,000; number reactors, 306, or 30 3/5 per 
cent. ; number slaughtered, 306, or 30 3/5 per cent. ; number show- 
ing tuberculosis on post mortem, 305, or 99 9/10 per cent. of the 
number slaughtered; number tanked, 76, or 21% per cent. of those 
killed; number passing for food, 230, or 78% per cent. of the 
number killed; number suspected, 610, or 610 per cent. of the 
number tested. 
It must be borne in mind that this is not necessarily an indi- 
cation of the prevalence of tuberculosis in Iowa herds, for in 
non-suspected herds the percentage would be considerable lower. 
While this report of 1,000 animals comprises but approxi- 
mately one-half of the number tested by us during 1908, this 
number has been sufficient to establish beyond any question of 
doubt the reliability of tuberculin. | 
I will say, however, that these cattle have all been tested — 
with fresh government tuberculin. 
While tuberculin of other makes may be ine as reliable, never 
having used any other, I am unable to report as to its reliability. 
While V. A. Moore, of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., — 
maintains there is no standard or uniformity in the preparation 
of tuberculin, I firmly believe that if the test is properly applied, 
taking into consideration the excitement of the animal, watering 
or feeding just prior to taking temperatures, advanced pregnancy, 
retained placentas, abnormal temperatures before injecting the 
tuberculin, etc., and that if fresh government tuberculin is used, 
the failures will not exceed one per cent. 
According to V. A. Moore, a committee has been apnelal ’ 
from the laboratory section of The American Public Health Asso- — 
ciation for the purpose of formulating a standard method for the — 
preparation of tuberculin. This committee is now at work, but ~ 
has not as yet reported. . : 2 
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We have applied the tuberculin test to cattle suffering with 

actinomycosis for the purpose of determining whether a reaction 
could be obtained. The results were negative and upon post mor- 
tem the animals have proven to be free~from tuberculosis. 
_ We have also experimented with tuberculin upon animals 
known to be tubercular, for the purpose of determining how 
often cattle would react to the test. I will give one experiment, 
using the owner’s name by his permission. 

W. F. Parks, Indianola, Iowa. Dates, Feb. 5th and 6th, 1908. 
Number tested, 25, all being pure-bred Short Horns, num- 
bere reacting, 13. Of this number 6 were immediately 
slaughtered the remaining 7 being allowed to remain on the 
premises for the purpose of saving their calves, they all being 
with calf. I am unable to give the exact dates of the subsequent 
tests, but can give them very closely. In about 90 days (May 
Ist) these 7 cows were retested, only 5 reacting, no attention 
whatever being paid to advanced pregnancy, the majority of 
them having calved. One animal, however, which was due to 
calf in about 10 days failed to react. 

‘About sixty days later (July 1st) they were tested for the 
third time, at that time all having calved, when four of the seven 
failed to react. 

About four months later (November ist) they were tested 
for the fourth time, five reacting, but during these four tests 
there were two which failed to react after the first test. 

On November 14th the seven cows were slaughtered at the 
Agar Packing plant in Des Moines, Iowa, and all showed ad- 
vanced tuberculosis, two of the seven belong consigned to the 
tank. ; 

On November 11th and 12th, the seven calves from these 
seven cows were all tested, together with twenty more young 
cattle. All seven calves were non-reactors, these calves imme- 
diately after birth having been placed with healthy mothers, 
which had previously passed the test. 

We have conducted numerous other experiments during the 
past season similar to the one just reported, and these experi- 
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ments have taught me that if ever an animal gives a positive 
reaction, not to try to deceive myself or.to make myself believe 
this reaction may have been caused by some other disease than 
tuberculosis. I have, therefore, refused to make second tests, 
for by so doing I am convinced that we would often leave a num- 
ber of diseased animals upon a farm, the stock-raiser therefore 
being very slightly benefited and his herd still subject to danger 
of infection from the diseased animals which failed to respond 
to the second test. 

I believe it to be our duty as veterinarians to so notify the 
owner and to endeavor if possible to convince him that a subse- 


quent test would be worse than folly, for in every instance where— 


a second test is conducted after a positive reaction has been ob- 
tained, to a limited degree it is an admission that we ourselves 
are not absolutely sure as to the reliability of the tuberculin test. 
Our interpretation of a typical tuberculin reaction should be to 
diagnose it as tuberculosis without any hesitancy. It does not 
necessarily follow that all re-acting animals are worthless, but 
they should be isolated from the rest of the herd, for the reac- 
tion may take place when the lesions are very small, in fact too 
small to be seen. It is possible that where animals react and no 
evidence of the disease is found in the internal organs, or the 
lymphatic glands, that a more careful examination of the bones, 
joints or nervous system might reveal the presence of tubercu- 
losis. As for example: A few weeks ago a three-year-old steer 
was slaughtered at an abattoir where United States inspection 
was maintained. A careful examination of the viscera was made 
and no tuberculosis found. An examination was then made of 
the spinal cord, where lesions were found, small tubercles being 
situated on the spinal cord in the lumber region. Our attention 
had been directed to the spinal column from the fact that the 
animal had a staggering and wabbling gait and upon pressure or 
a slight blow to the affected region, the animal would fall to the 
ground prostrated and had to be assisted before being able to 
rise. 
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However, I do believe repeated tests to be of vital importance 
to the non-reacting animals at any time from six to twelve 
months, as tuberculin will not always give a reaction during the 
period of incubation or where the disease has been arrested. The 
same is also true of advanced stages of the disease, so that the 
_ records of tested herds do not always point out all of the infected 
ones, as the ones recently infected or those in the advanced 
stages may not react until the disease becomes active. In order 
_ to eliminate the disease entirely from a herd, repeated tests are 

 mecessary. 

Where tuberculosis has been known to reappear in a herd, 
after the reactors have been slaughtered, both the owner and the 
public are prone to place the blame upon the veterinarian or to 
question the reliability of the test; when in fact the owner him- 
self is to blame for his failure to have them retested. It is there- 
fore quite important that the owner be advised by his veteri- 
narian as to the necessity of subsequent testing, thereby relieving 

himself of the responsibility should the disease recur. 

Cattle reacting to the tuberculin test should be disposed of in 
the following manners: (1) Total destruction. (2) Slaughtered 
at abattoirs under proper inspection. (3) Isolated for breeding 
purposes according to the Bang method. 

The veterinarian should in all cases keep a record of the ani- 
mals tested, date of testing, owner’s name, number reacting, and 
the disposition of all reactors if possible. The latter, I am aware, 
_ is sometimes impossible, or at least that has been our experience 
_ during the past season. However, we are able to say positively 

that there has been but one herd which has escaped us, and upon 
which we are unable to give the post-mortem results. 

Of several thousand animals which have been tested during 
the past season there was no herd in which so great an amount 
of interest was taken as in the case of the herd referred to above. 
There were several reasons for this unusual interest, the first 
and greatest reason being that it was the most beautiful, typical 
dairy herd of Holsteins that it has ever been our pleasure to 
have tested. The cattle were owned by the state of Iowa and 
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were at one of the state institutions. There were 106 in all, prac- 
tically all Holsteins, and of all ages. They were tested April 
21st and 22d, 1908. Of this number there were 57 reactors, al- 
most 54 per cent., and this was not considered a suspected herd. 


It is a great disappointment indeed not to be able to report 
the post-mortem results of this particular herd, but no blame 
whatever can be attached to the State Veterinary Department 
for its failure to witness the post mortem, the parties in charge of 
these cattle having seen fit to dispose of them without notifying 
the department, after having been previously advised that it was 
the desire of the department to witness the post mortem on every 
animal which reacted. They were also advised that the federal 
laws prohibited the interstate shipment of diseased cattle. 

I was personally notified sometime .after the disposition of 
these cattle that they had been shipped to Omaha for slaughter, 
but I was not furnished with the results of the post mortem, al- 
though I made that request. 

I refer to this particular discourteous incident as a warning 
to veterinarians that in cases where animals have reacted, the 
proper official should be notified in time to place a quarantine 
upon them. This action would insure the proper disposition of 
these animals, would be a safeguard to public health and would 
win for the veterinarian the lasting gratitude of those who are 
to-day waging an almost hopeless fight against this great white 
plague. 

In conclusion let me urge upon those present that they be 
untiring in their efforts toward the upbuilding of our profession, 
remembering that as the public now looks to us for protection 
from this awful scourge, so may we as veterinarians never betray 
the trust which they have imposed, but with that disregard of self 
which is the only true indication of character, let us ever be found 
among the leaders of the fight, scorning the criticisms of the en- 
vious and looking for our reward only in the consciousness of 
duty well done. . 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO BEHRING’S BOVOVACCINATION. * 


By W. Esetinc, TRANSLATED BY Dr. Witrrep LeLLMANN, V.S., New York 
Ciry. 


Our knowledge of the nature of tuberculosis, especially of 
its pathogenesis, has been materially enriched by the valuable 
pioneer-work of von Behring, covering a period of years. He 
realized that the cardinal source of this disease is infantile in- — 
fection occurring in most cases during the first days of life. The — 
infection appears to be mostly alimentary, the tuberculosis virus 
being conveyed in the food, and especially in the milk infected 
with tubercle bacilli, into the alimentary canal, and hence, because 
of the protoplasmatic nature of the intestinal membrane which — 
in the first days of life partly lacks the protective layer of 
epithelium, to the lymph ducts, whence it may find its way, 
either through the lymph or through the blood; into all the — 
‘organs of the animal-body, causing tubercular lesions. The 
source of the tuberculosis virus is not limited to the milk-gland 
_of the mother or wet-nurse, but the bacilli may get into the milk. 
before it is fed to the young individual, or they may be washed 
down with milk originally free from tuberculosis from parts of — 
the mouth infected with tuberculosis poison by contact or inhaled ~ 
with the air. This view, when it was first published and up to 


the present time, has met with violent opposition based par- 


ticularly on the claim that especially in tuberculous changes of — 
the lungs it has been proven clinically and by post-mortem ex- — 
aminations in human beings, as well as in bovines, that the air — 
inhaled into the lungs must be considered the carriers of the 
infection-material, and that tuberculosis of the lungs must be 
designated as the primary form of the disease. This interpreta- 


*Reprint from Med. Krit. Blatter, Vol. I. 
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tion was further supported by the doctrine of the predisposition 
of single individuals to tuberculosis, who, tainted from birth, are 
liable to have acquired a certain degree of susceptibility to 
tuberculosis which would cause them, if in unfavorable hygienic 
surroundings, or consequent upon physical excess, to succumb 
to this disease. In contrast to these views, Behring considers the 
various tuberculous affections in later life, especially the tissue 
destruction characteristic of human pulmonary tuberculosis, as 
the result of extensive and long-enduring changes in the organ- 
ism caused by infection at infant age. The tubercle bacilli taken 

up at this age, and believed to remain latent in the organism, 
from which condition they are aroused under the influence of 
later occurring, mostly acute, so-called accidental diseases, are 
supposed to acquire the ability of causing general infection or 
auto-infection. 

The careful observer finds this doctrine of the infantile 
alimentary infection substantiated in numerous instances in vet- 
erinary practice; so that this form of infection as the cause of 
tuberculosis dissemination among=the farm animals, especially 
cattle and swine, must be designated as the most important under 
present agricultural conditions. 

In former times, when agriculture was practised more ex- 
tensively, the farm animals, especially cattle and swine, had at 
their disposal large pastures every year, in which, during the 
summer months, they were allowed to lead natural and therefore 
healthful ways of life. During the warmer seasons, these animals 
were kept in the open air continuously and were stabled only 
during the winter months, to be fed healthful home products. 
Besides, the but small crop of grain and beets did not permit the 
keeping of a large number of animals, because their maintenance 
would have been difficult, and for this reason, there was but 
limited opportunity to contract tuberculosis by contact infection 
even during the stabling period, and it is not astonishing that in 
former times tuberculosis occurred only sporadically in a herd. 

These conditions underwent a change when the more intense 
practice of agriculture was begun. Because of the greater areas 
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used for grain and vegetable cultivation, the pastures were cut 
down and the animals kept on them, but for a short time during 
the year; but in most cases they were stabled all the year through. 
They were over-nourished with artificial feeds, in order to yield 
a larger amount of milk or meat. They were considered mere 
milk and manure machines whose health was often disregarded, 
and the natural consequence was a weakening of their constitu- 
tion, because this over-production was obtained while the animals 
were constantly kept in the stable, and, in most cases, under puor 
hygienic conditions. Besides, with the increase of trade in 
general, the trade in cattle especially grew larger, and with the 
import of foreign breed animals, tuberculosis was frequently 
introduced into previously healthy herds. But in spite of these 
disadvantages, with the timely realization of the danger the 
further dissemination of tuberculosis among the farm animals 
could have been limited, if it had not been for the circumstance 
which must be considered the main cause of tuberculosis dis- 
semination, viz., the establishment of dairy depots. In former 
times, the milk supply of the separate farms was disposed of by 
them independently, and the excess was fed to the farm animals. 
In most cases, no danger was connected with this mode of pro- 
cedure. Since the dairy depots came into existence, the entire 
milk from a certain agricultural district is brought together and 
mixed before it is disposed of, and the excess of this mixture is 
returned to the members of the combination. Now, tuberculosis 
of the udder in milch-cows is one of the main factors in the dis- 
semination of the disease; on the one hand, because this form of 
tuberculosis is not easily detected by the owner or milker, and 
the change that his taken place in the milk of such cows is not 
perceptible to the layman. On the other hand, because with this — 
form of tuberculosis and the enormous production of tubercle — 
bacilli, the infecting material gets into the milk and at the dairy — 
depot will infect the entire supply, especially the skim-milk. — 
Through the feeding of such skim-milk to young stock, especially — 
calves and pigs, as is customary, artificial dissemination of tuber- — 
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culosis was unwittingly caused on an enormous scale, especially 
wherever the skim-milk was fed unsterilized. 

There is no more fitting proof for this fact than the increase 
of tuberculosis among the pigs of large dairy concerns, where 
for the utilization of the excessive milk large numbers of pigs 
are kept. In such places the increase of tuberculosis is making 
rapid headway, and small wonder, if we consider that according 
to statistics, one case of udder tuberculosis is to be found, in the 
larger herds, in every hundred milch-cows. A dairy that at an 
average disposes of the milk of about 1,000 milch-cows daily, 
therefore receives milk from at least 10 cows with udder tuber- 
culosis, a quantity sufficient to thoroughly infect the entire milk, 
and therefore to increase the dissemination of tuberculosis among 
the young stock, in the form of feeding tuberculosis. Another 
proof that the dairy depots are the main source of infection, is 
the fact that according to the findings of the meat inspectors at 
- the larger slaughtering places in Prussia, the number of animals 
condemned as tuberculous have increased materially since the last 
two decades of the past century, the time within which the estab- 
lishment of the greater number of dairy depots occurred. While 
according to the examinations of the Imperial Board of Health 
during the years 1888-1892, 8 per cent. of all bovines in the 
German Empire were found to be tuberculous, the results of ex- 
aminations at the large abattoirs of Prussia in the year 1895 
already showed 15 per cent.; in 1896, 14 per cent.; in 1897, 15.8 
per cent.; in 1900, 17 per cent. of all slaughtered cattle tuber- 
culous; and according to the results of the law on beef-cattle 
and meat-inspection in the German Empire, there were found 
in the year 1906, 23.5 per cent. of all beef-cattle tubercularly 
infected. | 

This fact compelled those in authority to look for means for 
the elimination of this calamity. Therefore the methods of Bang 
and Ostertag were resorted to, the latter of which has so far 
found the greater number of supporters and offers the best pros- 
pects of success. But the very fact discussed just now at the 
same time serves as proof of the correctness of the views ad- 
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vanced by von Behring in his writings on the cause of tuber- 
culosis, viz., that the milk fed to the young individuals must be 
considered the main source of tuberculous diseases. For without 
the opportunity of an infantile infection by way of the alimentary 
canal, with infected skim-milk, obtained from dairy depots, the 
dissemination of tuberculosis among the farm animals would not 
have gained the extent within the short period of two decades, as 
has indeed been the case. 

The whole world was interested, when the discoverer of diph- 
theria antitoxin and of the sero-therapeutic method in his lecture 
at Stockholm in 1901 stated his intention to shortly make known 
a method for the suppression of bovine tuberculosis on basis of 
his phthisiogenetic researches, by which it would be possible to 
artificially immunize cattle against tuberculosis infection. As is 
well known, this method, analogous to Jenner’s smallpox vaccina- 
tion, consists in the artificial injection of attenuated tubercle 
bacilli of human origin into the circulation of cattle, for the pur- 
pose of isopathic immunization, and was named “ Bovovaccina- 
tion” by von Behring. 

According to this method I have vaccinated during the period 
from March 11, 1903, to March 21, 1908, 4.621 calves of 37 
different herds, after I had in the years 1903-1905 thoroughly 
studied the methods at the Marburg Institute for Experimental 
Therapy, and also later remained in touch with the directors of 
this institute for the purpose of exchanging views regarding the 
experience gained. 

A special record was kept for each bovovaccinated animal. 
The calves were supplied with an earmark bearing a consecutive 
number and an appropriate mark, so that each animal could be ac- 


curately identified even after years. With the exception of three — 


animals that soon after vaccination died of acute lung oedema, 
the young calves have stood the vaccination well and developed 
into fine animals, to the great satisfaction of the owners. How- 
ever, in the beginning of 1908, septic pneumonia was prevalent 
among the young stock of this region to quite an extent, which, 
as a matter of course, prohibited the vaccination of the diseased 
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animals, but which also caused us to be careful with the ap- 
parently healthy calves, because in many cases they were suffer- 
ing from the latent form of pneumonia which, after the injection 
of tubercle bacilli into the circulation, was converted into the 
acute form and killed the animals. Therefore, the immunizations 
were postponed, and, because of the unfavorable results obtained 
later on in consequence of the epidemiological dissemination of 
infectious pneumonia, had to be discontinued entirely for the 
time being. 

In spite of this, the experiments prove clearly to-day the value 
of the bovovaccination. At the inauguration of this method, 
writers on the subject called attention to the fact that a conclu- 
sive opinion regarding it could be expected only after a lapse of 
years, when the results of the systematic use of the method in a 
greater number of herds could be submitted for examination. 
Therefore, my tests cannot be considered a conclusive proof be- 
cause of the relatively short time elapsed since the introduction 
of the method—that will perhaps require decades—but they will 
be of some value as compared—with the single experiments in 
clinical institutions, inasmuch as my experiments were carried 
on under natural agricultural conditions, and under the observa- 
tion of the necessary hygienic measures. These sanitary precau- 
tions are absolutely required for the correct valuation of bovo- 
vaccination, since all artificailly produced immunity is but relative 
and never absolute, as von Behring has repeatedly emphasized in 
his writings. This immunity can be lost through unhygienic 
conditions and frequent opportunity for~mass-infection with 
tubercle bacilli, just as in civilized countries, where smallpox 
epidemics have been routed by the introduction of vaccination, 
single individuals still contract the disease, as soon as they have 
been exposed to infection in a large measure. Therefore, it 
should not be astonishing, if young calves under certain condi- 
tions contract tuberculosis in spite of bovovaccination, namely, if 
they are kept under conditions which exclude even the slightest 
sanitary precautions and which are conducive to tuberculosis in- 
fection. For this reason, I cannot consider successful all those 
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experiments, in which the young individuals have been inten- 
tionally and repeatedly exposed to severe infection by highly 
virulent tubercle bacilli, because the acquired relative immunity 
could not withstand this severe infection, and the results of neces- 
sity had to be unfavorable. 

The opinions of cattle owners whose herds have been system- 
atically immunized by me for a period of six years have been 
especially valuable to me in drawing a conclusion as to the im= 
portance of bovovaccination; because these owners saw the vac- 
cinated animals daily and because of the vaccination paid par- 
ticular attention to them, and with the records they could 
determine accurately, whether there was an improvement in the 
condition of the herd since the adoption of bovovaccination, or 
not. And I may state here summarily, that all owners, when 
examining the material from an objective point of view, were 
convinced that their herds had improved in health since the in- 
troduction of the method. The losses by deaths and by inferior 
returns caused by tuberculosis have obviously decreased, while 
the material gain has increased considerably. The fact alone, 
that 37 cattle owners are having their young stock systematically 
bovovaccinated, must be considered a success for the method, 
inasmuch as it would never have been adopted so generally in a 
relatively limited agricultural district, if it did not afford evident 
and generally acknowledged advantages. 

Mr. v. S. in C. recently stated upon my inquiries, that his herd 


is in so excellent a condition since the adoption of bovovaccina- 


tion, as never before, and that in recent years he has had no 
losses from tuberculosis. He attributes this success to bovovac- 
cination and requested its continuation as soon as the septic 
pneumonia epidemy had run its course. 

In the herd of Count v. S. in L., to per cent. of the adult 
cattle succumbed to tuberculosis or had become useless, in former 
years. The virulence of the tubercle bacilli in this herd was 
especially high, as von Behring himself had determined by an 
examination of animals which I had sent him to Marburg. Since 
the adoption of bovovaccination, the number of diseased animals 
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decreased visibly, and within the last two years, I have not known 
of a decided case of tuberculosis there. On the estate G, there 
reacted in 1903, prior to vaccination, 87 per cent. of the adult 
cattle, and 100 per cent. of the cattle below two years of age, 
upon the subcutaneous injection of tuberculin. In 1904, 24 per 
cent. of the bovovaccinated cattle up to one year of age showed 
a rise of temperature, and in 1905 only 18 per cent. In 1906, of 
all animals bovovaccinated up to that time, a total of 216 head, 
only 21 per cent. showed a fever reaction. Of the animals bovo- 
vaccinated by me, 61 head were dissected after having been 
slaughtered, in most cases purposely, or consequent upon acci- 
dents and other diseases. Of these, 58 head were free from 
tuberculosis, although all lymphatics were examined lege artis, 
and 3 animals were tuberculous. No. 1 had tuberculous nodules 
in a bronchial and in a mediastinal gland, but was otherwise free 
from tubercular lesions. Nos. 2 and 3 had come from the herd 
of the before-mentioned estate L; No. 2 was found to have 
miliary tuberculosis of the brain with severe symptoms of 
paralysis intra vitam, and No.~3 had tuberculosis of the first 
vertebra of the neck, disseminated tuberculosis of the lungs and 
their glands, tuberculosis of the serous membranes, of the liver 
and of the spleen. These 61 animals, when examined, were from 
four months to five years of age, and had been vaccinated in the 
years 1904 to 1909, at a time when in the German Empire the 
percentage of cattle found to be tuberculous at the meat inspec- 
tion, was 20 per cent., while in my case only 5 per cent. were 
found tuberculous. This decrease of tuberculosis in my vac- 
cinated cattle as compared with the state of health of not vaccin- 
ated animals in the German Empire, I must attribute especially 
to the effects of bovovaccination; for there exist no other reasons 
that could be held to account for these favorable results. These 
animals, without exception, had come from the herds of large 
owners, in which, as is known from experience, tuberculosis is 
more frequent on account of the more numerous opportunities 
for infection offered by the greater number of animals. In the 
raising of these cattle, only the absolutely necessary sanitary pre- 
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cautions had been observed, inasmuch as the young calves had 
been nursed by their dam up to their sixth week, and later on, 
besides some prepared food and meadow hay, they had received 
skim milk which was supposed to have been sterilized before de- 
livery by the dairy, but which according to my- observations had 
not been sterilized, since it turned sour, during the warm season, 
on account of the imperfect construction of the apparatus. Pre- 
cautions were taken to avoid contact of the young calves with 
tuberculosis-suspected, older animals, but up to the completion of 
their first year, they remained in the same stable with the older 
milch-cows, to be removed later on, and with the completion 
of their second year, to be put with the main herd. Under these 
conditions, they were not wholly protected from the danger of 
infection, because among the older inhabitants of the stable there 
were a number of animals that had not been bovovaccinated and 
which must be considered carriers of tubercle bacilli and no doubt 
could disseminate tuberculosis virus. But bovovaccination, by 
developing relative immunity, had produced such a degree of 
resistance to slighter infections in the vaccinated calves, that they 
were able to withstand them, on account of the formation of 
specific anti-bodies. 

Only where severe infection occurred, the protective wall of 
immunity was broken and tuberculous lesions were formed. As 
belonging to this class, we may safely consider all those animals 
which on dissection were found tubercular and which had reacted 
upon the tuberculin test, unless we consider a number of them as 
having been already infected, either intra-uterine or extra-uterine, 
prior to the development of artificial immunity. 

According to my experiences, von Behring’s bovovaccination 
has fully made good the expectations placed in it. The non- 
occurrence of a single case of tuberculosis in the bovovaccinated 
animals, is a demand which, on basis of the described conditions, 
it is impossible to comply with at the present time, on account of 
the enormous dissemination of the epidemic and therefore fre- 
quent opportunity for infection. 
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If the most prolific source of infection is closed up, if after 
the adoption of the new law on animal epidemics, of May 18, 
1909, all animals with open tuberculosis are eliminated, then the 
success of bovovaccination will be excellent and von Behring’s 
work in this field will receive just approval. I therefore feel — 
justified in agreeing with Much when he states: ‘Since the 
possibility, that man can be infected by the bovine, has been 
proved, a rational method of suppressing bovine tuberculosis con- 
stitutes an important weapon in the battle against human tuber- 
culosis, and therefore the discovery of this protective vaccina- 
. tion, whatever may be the general opinion of its results just at 
the present time, must be considered a great achievement.” 


How we are justified to view these results on the basis of ex- 
tensive experiments, I have in the foregoing tried to demonstrate. 


THE CAPSULE FoR SHy BrEEDERS.—There is considerable 
interest in the discussion that is going on in breeding circles 
_ relative to the capsule and its efficacy in breeding mares that are 
doubtful. Three years ago we purchased Winnie Colbert, a 
beautifully bred mare whose dam is Minnie Colbert, expressly 
for a brood mare. We bred her continuously all of that season 
to an extra good horse, but failed to get her in foal. The next 
year we bred her through the entire season to Mr. Grattan’s 
Lodaller. Lodaller is one of the surest horses in the country 
and with Mr. Grattan’s well-known ability to handle both mare 
and horse we felt sure of success. But again we were disap- 
pointed and offered the mare for sale. 

Mr. Grattan advised me to try her again, offering to put his 
time and horse against my time and the mare. I accordingly 
bred her once last year. Mr. Grattan followed the service im- 
mediately with the capsule. The mare never came in season 
again, never took the horse again, and I have a fine colt, an 
exact picture of Lodaller. I have unlimited faith in the use of 
the capsule. When we take into consideration its simplicity it 
seems the proper thing to use. Besides it saves the owner a lot 
of extra time and bother, and the mare a lot of extra worry.— 
J. C. Mills, Fillmore, Minn., in Breeder's Gazette. 


DIAGNOSIS OF RABIES.* 
By Warp Gittner, D. V.M. (Cornett), AusurRN, ALA. 


In Lippincott’s Magazine for August, 1884, Albert Leffing- 
well, M.D., has the following to say on vivisection: “ Pasteur, 
we are told, has claimed the discovery of a cure for hydrophobia 
through experiments on animals. It will be well worth its cost 
in agony if true, but we cannot forget that. its practical value 
yet remains to be demonstrated. Aside from this has physio- 
logical experimentation during the last quarter of a century con- 
tributed such marked improvements in therapeutic methods that 
we find certain and tangible evidence thereof in diminishing 
fatality in any disease? Can one mention a single malady which 
thirty years ago resisted every remedial effort, to which the 


more enlightened science of to-day can offer hopes of recovery?” 


I sincerely hope that the tender hearted anti-vivesectionist is 
still living, and that he has enjoyed a quarter century of scien- 
tific medical research that has been more fruitful than the one 
to which he alludes. I doubt not that the generation which 
ended at the time Pasteur made his wonderful discovery, gave 
the world little tangible evidence of the value and necessity of 
animal experimentation; but, to-day, the knowledge of what ex- — 
perimental medicine has done for the prevention and cure of dis- 
ease is common property of the medical profession and the news- 
paper-reading laity. It is true that this has nearly all come to 
pass within the last twenty-five years, but the results of scientific 
research in this period have been attained only by the efforts of 
men trained many years back. 

The Pasteur Institute in this city is concrete proof of the — 
value of the great French scientist’s animal experimentation. I 


* This article was written in 1907. We shall be glad to publish any !ater views of its author : F j 


in a subsequent issue of the REVIEW. 
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believe that any conceivable torture of the lower animals is justifi- 
able in the sight of both God and man if thereby the life of a single 
human being can be prolonged or saved. On the other hand any 
discovery which tends to relieve the dumb brute of suffering 
at the hands of medical science is to be hailed with delight. The 
diagnosis of rabies has undergone an evolution which admirably 
illustrates the ideas just expressed. 


The very existence of such a disease as rabies has been and is 
to this day doubted by members of both the profession and the 
laity. Historical and medical records give undoubted evidence 
of its existence four centuries B. C. Aristotle doubted its infec- 
tiousness to man while admitting its deadly character. In all 
other animals bitten, Homer tried to involve the dog star or 
Orion’s dog in the malignancy of the disease, hence the idea that 
it is more prevalent in summer than in other seasons. Pliny 
conceived the idea of a small worm in the dog’s tongue, hence 
the practice of worming. Up to 1804 the diagnosis of rabies 
must have been purely empirical or at most clinical which is at 
best rather ticklish business to say nothing of being unsatis- 
factory. Every veterinarian is familiar with the suspicious-look- 
ing dog with a still more suspicious history and a “ bone in his 
throat” that none but the boldest care to remove. Zinke, in 
1804, probably made the first effort to establish’the infectiousness 
of the disease by animal inoculation. He produced rabies in 
dogs and rabbits by inoculating rabid dog’s saliva into super- 
ficial wounds. Since then enough animals and human beings, 
too, for that matter, have been inoculated to convince the most 
skeptical that a rabid animal’s saliva contains the virus that 
will reproduce the disease if introduced into the tissues of another 
warm-blooded animal. 

Although the virus is undoubtedly in the saliva, it has never 
been separated or isolated from all other contaminating ma- 
terial. The isolation of the etiological factor of an infectious 
disease is of fundamental importance from every viewpoint in the 
study of the disease. Next to isolating and studying the bac- 
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terium, protozoon, or other causative agents in a given disease, 
the discovery of where it is, in what tissues it exists, and some- 
thing about its size, virulence, and resistance to thermal and 
chemical disinfectants, is of great importance. While it is doubt- 
ful if anyone has ever seen the organism that causes rabies and 
knew it to be such, still we do know enough about the properties 
of the virus to work with it intelligently. | 

In 1881 Pasteur showed that the brain was always affected 
and could be inoculated into the surface of the brain of a healthy 
animal and produce the disease. For this purpose rabbits were 
and are even to this day used, though to a less degree by far. 
This method is familiar to both veterinarians and physicians, and 
requires, in addition to the rabbit and instruments, a knowledge 
of both bacteriology and surgery. The operation being done 
under the influence of ether, the animal suffers little and later 
seems to experience no discomfort until the period of incuba- 
tion has passed. This entails the necessity of waiting at least 
two to six weeks, during which time the person bitten has an 
equal chance of developing the disease. With this method more- 
over the introduction of putrid material often brings about the 
death of the test animal before the development of rabies. 

Babes reasoned “that this disease, so clearly characterized 
by a train of symptoms, constant in their character, ought to 
present characteristic lesions in the nervous centers, and espe- 
cially in the ganglia of the nerves which preside over the symp- 
toms.” This hypothesis resulted in the discovery by van Gehuch- 
ten, of certain changes in the plexiform ganglion determinable by 
histological methods. This ganglion is situated just outside the 
foramen lacerum basis cranii on the vagus nerve. The histolog- 
ical procedure adopted by Moore and Way of the N. Y. S. V. C. 
is as follows: “ As soon as the ganglion is removed, it is placed 
in Flemming’s fluid for a few hours, washed in water, carried | 
through alcohols and sectioned by the paraffin method. With 
this method of fixation it is almost imperative that the sections 
be stained with iron or Delafield’s hematoxylin, of which we have 
found the latter the most convenient.” Other fixatives have been 
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used, admitting of other staining reagents. The ganglion of a 
normal animal is composed of a fibrous capsule that sends into 
the interior, supporting fibers for the nerve cells, each of which 
is enclosed in an endothelial capsule. The changes in the gang- 
lion of a rabid animal consist in the atrophy, and the invasion 
and destruction of the ganglion cells, as a result of new formed 
cells evidently from the endothelial capsule. This method is at 
the dispdsal of oly an expert in histological technique who has 
at his command a well equipped laboratory and, while it saves 
the life and suffering of a rabbit, it is available only in cases 
_where the disease has run its full course; this latter restriction is 
sufficient to make it a very unsatisfactory diagnostic measure for 
routine work. 

Negri, who was one of the first to use this method, must have 
thought that a better and an easier was possible; for even the 
dissecting out of the plexiform ganglion is a less desirable oper- 
ation than that adopted by Negri later. Any method for diag- 
nosing rabies should answer the following requirements: In- 
fallible at any stage of the disease, requiring simple technique 
and covering the shortest period of time, sufficiently vivid in its 
manifestations that it be available by any one with a good patho- 
logical training. I believe we have such a method at our com- 
- mand. 

The finding of the Negri bodies is at present the object of 
diagnosticians when dealing with a suspected case of rabies. It 
is not to be supposed that everything has been learned about the 
Negri bodies and the pathology of the disease. On the con- 
trary it is desirable that every case of rabies be studied care- 
fully and the notes recorded and made public so that the results 
may “be compared and statistics made more valuable. A few 
cases have recently been studied at the laboratories in the Veteri- 
nary Department of the A. P. I. The brain is removed in the 
usual manner as soon as possible after death. When an animal 
is to be killed care should be taken not to injure the cranium; 
and experience has taught me to ask that the head be brought to 
the laboratory rather than the brain. In one instance when a 
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gentleman was asked to bring the brain of a hog that had died 
with symptoms of rabies, a mess resembling scrambled eggs was 
cautiously conducted into the laboratory in a spacious shoe box, 
and to the great horror of the owner of the lost animal, I sorted 
out what appeared to be a piece of cerebrum with my bare hands. 
Right here I would like to remark that the questions that a 
farmer can ask about infectious diseases would put a small boy 
to shame and puts a young veterinarian in a position where he 
has to say “ I don’t know ” frequently or tell some pretty big lies. 

Experiments have shown that the Negri bodies are most con- 
stantly present in the cells of Ammon’s horn (hippocampus ma- 
jor). To get sections of this part of the brain, make an in- 
cision a little to one side and parallel to the longitudinal fissure 
of the cerebrum, thus laying open the lateral ventrical. The 
hippocampus major lies in the posterior part of the floor of the 
ventrical. Small pieces are excised by cutting at right angles to 
the length of the horn and placed in Zenker’s fluid for 12 to 24 
hours, in running water, 67, 82 and 95 per cent. alcohols, and 
cedar oil, each, for an equal length of time. By placing the tis- 
sues in the incubator and maintaining a higher temperature, 
these periods may be cut down to four to six hours each. The 
sections are then infiltrated with paraffin for 12 to 24 hours and | 
imbedded. ‘Sections about 9 microns thick are fixed to slides with 
albumen fixative and after a few hours in the incubator are ready 
to stain. The following’ procedure is adopted: Chloroform, 
3-5 min.; xylol, two changes, 5 min.; 95 per cent. alcohol, three 
changes; iodine alcohol, 5-8 min.; 95 per cent. alcohol to re- 
“move iodine; sat. alcoholic solution eosin 15-30 min.; wash in 
water; Loeffler’s alk. meth. blue, 5 min., wash in water, differ- 
entiate in 95 per cent. alcohol; carbol-xylol, 3 min.; xylol, 3-5 
min., mount in Canada balsam. A different staining method sug- 
gested by Frothingham (Jour. Med. Res., vol. XIV., No. 3) con- 


sists in using Unna’s alk. meth. blue stain and 5 per cent. aque- 


ous eosin, equal parts for 15-30 min., wash in water, Unna’s 
stain 3 to 5 min., and proceed as above, gives very good results. 
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The Negri bodies are found in the cell body of the cells of 
Ammon’s horn and vary in size from minute dots to round or 
oval bodies, sometimes as large as 27 microns in diameter. They 
stain distinctly with eosin while the nucleus of the cell takes the 
blue stain and within it can be seen the nucleolus. By using 
Unna’s blue stain a sharper differentiation between the Negri 
bodies and the structures of the cell can be secured than by the 
alcoholic eosin and meth. blue. At least a dozen slides should 
he stained and examined in every case. I have made a practice 
of using a 2-inch ocular and a 1/16 inch oil immersion objective 
_ B. & L. and I try to find the cell, nucleus, nucleolus, and then the 
Negri bodies or “cell inclusions.” The finding of the Negri 
bodies is sufficient to condemn the animal; failure to find them 
brings up a question which has yet to be answered. 

For about a year and a half attempts have been made to sim- 
plify the technique and hasten the operation by making smears 
from the Ammon’s horn. This method has been successful in the 
hands of P. B. Hadley, of Brown University; Dr. Anna W. Wil- 
liams, of New York City, and C. Way, of Cornell. The method 
employed by Dr. J. N. Brawner, of the Pasteur Institute at 
Atlanta, Ga., appeals to me as being the most satisfactory. This 
consists in removing a piece of the dark cellular layer of Ammon’s 
horn with a platinum loop and gently drawing it over the sur- 
face of a cover-glass so that the cells are evenly distributed and 
subjected to no unnecessary crushing or distortion, The smears | 
are then fixed with heat or methyl alcohol and stained as in case 
of sections or with fuchsin instead of eosin and mounted in bal- 
sam. The method requires considerable practice for its success- 
ful application, but a diagnosis can be made in 30 minutes. 


LoutstaNa BULLETIN No. 122, JULY, 1910, is devoted to the 
consideration of rough rice as feed for horses and mules, from 
the pen of W. H. Dalrymple, M.R.C.V.S., and is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature on dietetics; showing this cereal to be 


economical and beneficial as a foodstuff. ESS ara 


CEREBRO-SPINAL - MENINGITIS.* 
By H. J. Mirxs, D. V. M. (Cornett), Oweco, N. Y. 


During the fall of 1906 and the spring of 1907, the writer 
had an opportunity to study Cerebro-spinal Meningitis in Louis- 
jana. It was known as Staggers, Sleepy Staggers, Bottom Sick- 
ness, etc. 

OccURRENCE,—The disease was not confined to any particu- 
lar locality. It occurred in the lowlands and in the hill and bluff 
districts. It attacked animals of all ages and, I believe, horses 
more than mules. The outbreak extended over a large area, but 
did not attack many animals at the same place, although one 
owner lost all his horses (3) in the course of three or four days. 
Animals were attacked at rather widely separated places. I have 
seen it upon both sides of a bayou, extending several-miles. It 
was not confined to animals fed on any particular food-stuff, 
though the majority were allowed to graze. 

Cause.—Numerous theories have been advanced as to the 
cause of this disease. It has been attributed to grazing upon low 
marshy lands, hence the name Bottom Sickness. The cause has 
also been laid to mouldy corn or fodder, poisonous plants, ex- 
posure to sun, impure water, etc. Mayo, reporting a similar dis- 
ease, concluded it due to a fungus (Aspirgillus Glaucus). He 
has also recovered this fungus from the different organs. Chester, 


of the Delaware Station, carried on a series of feeding experi-_ 


ments with negative results. Some have even pointed out the 
infectious nature of the disease. 

In Louisiana, the disease attacked animals upon such a varied 
diet that it is hard to connect it with any particular food. As 
will be seen later from the case reports, the disease attacked ani- 


* Presented at meeting of N. Y.S. V. M. S., Ithaca, 1909. 
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mals fed upon hay and oats, hay and corn, oats and grass, corn 
and grass and grass alone. To be sure, many of the animals al- 
leged to have had no grass, probably have had it to a limited 
extent. 


To my mind, it can hardly be attributed to toxic plants or a 
greater number of animals kept under exactly similar conditions 
would have taken the disease instead of such widely separated 
cases. This also applied to thetheory of infection, as it seems 
that a greater number of animals would have been affected. 


Symptoms.—In the mild cases we got dullness, hanging of 
the head, paresis or slight loss of contro] over one or more limbs, 
slight rise of temperature, 102° to 103° F., and often difficulty 
in swallowing. The visible mucosz were congested and brownish 
yellow. In these mild cases the weakness never became so great 
that the animal could not stand, and usually it was able to take 
some nourishment and water. 


The more severe cases were_manifested by the same general 
symptoms often, however, the respirations were much increased 
and labored. The temperature ran 104° to 105° F. The pulse 
might remain practically normal or be accelerated and hard. 
Opisthotonus was not marked nor often present. These cases 
became rapidly weaker, often partially blind, stood with all legs 
in a bracing attitude, and sometimes sought support against the 
side of the stall or fence. Sometimes they were delirious and 
would stand with head pressed against the wall or turn ina circle, 
always in the same direction. Frequently in their delirium they 
would walk through fences and over other obstacles. There was 
sometimes heat in the region of the pole and coldness of the ex- 
tremities. Usually the severe cases were unable to stand after 
twelve to thirty-six hours, and fell unable to rise again. They 
then died in delirium in a few hours or lay in a comatose con- 
dition for from twelve to twenty-four hours. In the delirious 
cases the temperature usually kept up pretty well, respirations 
and pulse were also much accelerated, while in the comatose 
condition the pulse returned to about normal, temperature nor- 
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mal or even subnormal, and respirations as though the animal 
was in deep sleep. 

As the disease progressed, we occasionally got a fetid dis- 
charge from the nose and mouth, due no doubt to decomposition 
of the secretions retained in those parts. 

In the severe cases the animals usually refused food, “but 
showed a desire for water, though unable to. drink. The diges- 
tive tract was almost completely paralyzed. Purgatives seemed 
to do little good no matter what the dose. The hypodermic use 
of eserine or arecolene did not produce purgation, but did exhibit 
other physiological phenomena. 

CoursE AND Mortatity.—The disease generally runs a rap- 
idly fatal course, lasting from a few hours to four or five days, 
usually not more than three or four days. The time given by 
some authorities, eight to twelve days, is entirely too long ex- 
cept in those cases that survive. 

In those cases that survived, the disease attacked slowly, the 
animal usually taking some nourishment and showing all the 
symptoms of a mild attack. | 

The mortality was go per cent. or more. Treatment availed 
little, unless started in the first few hours of the disease, and 
even then prognosis was unfavorable. 

In our investigations the post mortem lesions were based upon 
five cases. In all cases the blood vessels of the brain and men- 
inges showed congestion. Otherwise the brain substance and 
cord appeared normal. Cross sections of the brain and medulla 
showed much echymosis and extravasation of blood. In some 
cases there was much fluid beneath the dura; in others only a 
slight amount. No softening or other macroscopic lesion could 
be detected. 

The blood was usually dark and did not clot readily. Heart 
was usually normal but frequently contained ante-mortem clots. 
The lungs were normal. The digestive tract was apparently nor- 
mal except that the posterior end usually contained much dry 
fecal matter. In one case there was marked congestion of the 
last fourteen to sixteen feet of the small intestine. In another 
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there was slight congestion. However, this condition did not 
show from the exterior and may have been overlooked in other 
cases. 

The liver usually contained much blood, spleen normal in size 
and appearance and might contain much blood or be very dry. The 
kidneys showed slight congestion, but were otherwise normal in 
appearance. The bladder usually contained apparently normal ur- 
ine. Microscopic examinations were made of the brains and kid- 
neys of two horses and the liver, spleen and intestines of one. 
Briefly stated there was shrinkage of the cells of the nervous tissue 
of the brain and inflammation, especially around the blood vessels. 
The blood vessels also contained much blood. The kidneys and 
liver showed some granular degeneration and congestion. In one 
case the blood vessels of the kidneys showed a condition similar 
to those of the brain. The spleen appeared normal, except for the 
large number of white blood cells. 

A description of a few cases will be given in order that a 
better picture of the disease may be obtained. 

CasE 1.—Mare in the first stages of the disease was slightly 
blind and so weak that she would stagger if moved. Temper- 
ature 104° F. Respirations and pulse much accelerated. She 
was still able to eat and drink. This was eight o’clock in the even- 
ing; the following morning she was down, unable to rise, but 
continually struggled to do so. Was unable to stand when as- 
sisted to her feet, quite blind and delirious. Temperature, 100° 
F. Respirations and pulse slightly accelerated. Visible muco- 
se anemic. 

CasE 2.—A large mare, in good condition, was attacked Tues- 
day morning. In the evening was given a purge with no appre- 
ciable results. On Wednesday she fell and was unable to rise. | 
Thursday night I saw her a few minutes before she died. At this 
time the pulse was very rapid, respirations labored, and temper- 
ature subnormal. This animal was used in a livery and was 
first noticed ill as above stated. The first symptoms were drowsi- 
ness, weakness, and persistent turning in one direction. She 
grew rapidly weak and fell as above stated. Her food had been 
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timothy hay and oats, both of which had been shipped in from 
the northern states. 

CASE 3.—Gray mare in fair condition, was taken ten o’clock 
Thursday night. The following morning her temperature was 
104.8° F. Pulse and respirations slightly accelerated. Very 
weak and stupid. Ice had been applied to the poll and back dur- 
ing the morning. She grew rapidly worse and was unable to 
stand after a few hours. An aloes purge was given, but no ac- 
tion from the bowels was obtained. She died Saturday morning. 
Feed—Corn and grass. The corn was native grown and from 
the same crib from which she had been fed all winter and spring. 

Case 4.—This was a young high-strung saddle horse. Was 
used one half day Monday and seemed perfectly well. The fol- 
lowing day at noon was noticed sleepy and drowsy, though he 
had been playing in the stable during the forenoon. He was 
then given a pint of raw oil, and kept quiet until a local veteri- 
marian was called Thursday morning. At this time the temper- 
ature was 105° F. Ice was used upon spine and head until he 
fell Friday at three in the afternoon, after being sick sixty-three 
hours. However, after resting a few hours he was able to get 
up, but soon fell and was then unable to rise‘again. At this 
time his temperature was 104°, pulse 58, respiration 36. His 
temperature was never less than 104°, often as high as 106°, and 
just before he died it reached 108°. Respirations 72, pulse im- 
possible to count. This animal was sick four days and fourteen 
hours, never seemed to lose consciousness and seemed to suffer 
most of the time. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS.—Cultures were made 
from the different organs of several animals, but with the ex- 
ception of one case in which there was evident contamination, no 
growth took place. Smear preparations were also made from 
the different organs, but nothing definite could be determined. 

INOCULATIONS.—In all, nine animals were inoculated, four 
rabbits, four guinea pigs and one horse. The animals were all 


adults and the inoculations made subcutaneously. The inocu- 


lating material was defibrinated blood, citrated blood, and brain 
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emulsion. In some cases the material was taken to the labor- 
atory and used, in others the experimental animals were carried 
to the place of autopsy and there inoculated. Negative results 
were obtained from all inoculations. 

ConcLusions.—(1) The cause of the disease or its infec- 
tious nature has not been determined by these investigations. 
‘No micro-organism was encountered that could account for the 
disease. 3 

If we accept the statements of the different owners, regarding 
the character of the materials consumed by the animals as abso- 
lutely accurate, then the theory of food contamination does not 
seem to hold good for the following reasons: 

(a) The low per cent. of animals attacked under exactly 
similar conditions. . 

(b) The widely separated cases. 

(c) The fact that the animals attacked were not confined to 

any particular feed or combination of feeds. 
_ (2) The pathological findings pointed out changes in the 
blood vessels of the brain and mininges. Degeneration and some 
other changes were present in some of the internal organs. Just 
how much of these changes were due to the disease and how 
much to post mortem changes is hard to say. In that climate 
post-mortem changes take place so rapidly that it is difficult to 
get suitable material for study. 

Note—I have purposely omitted many of the details in this paper. _For those who desire 


a complete account of the investigation, I refer to Bulletin No. 106 La. State University 
Experiment Station, Baton Rouge, La. 


HORSE SHOWS IN gro. 


Warrenton, Va., August 31- Bryn Mawr, Pa., September 
September 1. 28-30. 

Newport, R. I., September 3-6. Brockton, Mass., October 4-7. 

Rutland, Vt., September 6-9. Louisville, Ky., October 10-15. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 12-17. Atlanta, Ga., October 18-21. 

Ogdensburg, N.Y., Sept. 19-23. St. Louis, Mo., October 24-29. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Septem- New York (National), No- 
ber 28-29. vember 14-19. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE VETERINARY PROFESSION 
AND THE STANDING OF THE VETERINARIAN 
IN THE WEST. 


By Dr. W. W. Yarn, State Dairy CoMMISSIONER AND SECRETARY OF STATE 
VETERINARY EXAMINING Boarp, Denver, CoLo. 


Having been born and educated in New York City, I was, as 
many others, led to suppose that the veterinary profession out- 
_ side of the large cities did not amount to anything; but some 
years of quarantine work on the western ranges for Uncle Sam 
has impressed me with the great field among the farmers and 
stock interests of the country. 

There used to be a day when the army required its cavalry 
officers to read up on the horse as well as shoeing, but now that 
there have been enough regularly graduated veterinarians put 
into the field, this is entirely changed. The farmer used to think 
that no one knew anything about live stock except the farmer, 
and when one of their animals would become ill, several farmers 
would get their heads together and do something for the sick 
animal ; but this has all changed also. 

There is hardly a city or town of any size either in the moun- 
tains or plane that has not one, and in some cases a number of 
graduated veterinarians. And men from the best colleges, too, 
like the University of Pennsylvania, Cornell, and a number of 
the larger colleges who have their graduates all over the west. 

A farmer to-day never any more thinks of treating his own 
stock like he used to, than flying with Polhan. And in some 
sections of the stock country you will find the veterinarians so 
busy in the fall and spring that you cannot get hold of them 
at any time. The farmer has learned not only to call the veteri- 
narian as a professional man, but as an advisor, realizing that an 
up-to-date veterinarian is versed on nearly everything pertaining 
to a farm. You will find in many cases that a veterinarian is 
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called upon to give his opinion as to the kind of animals to buy, 
say for dairy stock, for beef stock, hogs and sheep. The veteri- 
narian is taken into the confidence of the farmer, and he is called 
on for a great deal of information; therefore the average veteri- 
narian of to-day is not an ignorant man with the exception of 
knowing something about diseases of live stock, but is well up on 
everything. This i$ true and is a matter of some years of obser- 
vation. It is not a case of the farmer sending his boy east to a 
veterinary college as it used to be, say fifteen years ago, but it is 
the city boy who has studied veterinary medicine at some first 
class university coming out and doing business with the farmer, 
the farmer’s boy going into city life as a clerk, in the army or 
navy and number of commercial lines; as the salesman from 
New York or Chicago who comes right out and goes and visits 
the farmer, probably selling him a large bill of goods. It is this 
which has made the farmer so intelligent ; he has had a chance to 
meet education, and not pass years of his life without hearing 
anything spoken of but his own_farm products. The farmer in 
the west is as well conversant with the fact that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is building the largest station in the world as the man 
who lives within five blocks of the station. The farmer to-day is 
a business man; he keeps books; he reads books and sends his 
sons and daughters to the universities; and it is this which has 
brought the city and country so forcibly together, and it is this 
intelligence which has taught the farmer that his stock in 
trade is his stock; and when he loses his live stock, he has to do 
more bookkeeping, and the veterinarian is his best friend. 

Take the state of Colorado, and you will hardly find a town 
in the Rocky Mountains of any size that has not its graduate, and 
this graduate has the pick of all the surrounding country. This 
is the cause of the western states having to pass veterinary laws 
which they have and are doing. 

There used to be, and are now, a large number of men who 
have never been to college. They call themselves veterinary den- 
tists and call at different sections every few months to file teeth. 
They used to give the farmers the impression that they were the 
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veterinarians of the United States, but by the farmers sending 
their children to the city to be educated and their reading and 
traveling themselves, they have found out that these fellows are 
but a lot of fakirs. So well is this demonstrated, that at the last 
session of the legislature of Colorado the graduates of the state 
got a veterinary bill passed, in which a man, no matter if he be 
graduate or quack, he must take an examination before a veteri- 
nary board appointed by the governor, so that every one will 
know whom he is employing; and if he really knows enough, he 
can go out and say I am a non-graduate, I have had five years or 
more of practical work, and you can take me or not as you please. 
That is what Colorado did. It made the two classes, giving the 
graduate his place where he belonged, and not have to be classed 
as a veterinarian with some farmer who could not make a suc- 
cess of farming, so went out to torture dumb animals under the 
guise of a veterinarian. 

The graduate veterinarian to-day in Colorado, no matter from 
what school he comes (and, by the way, he must be from a 
school which is indorsed by the government) must take an ex- 
amination before an examining board. 

There used to be a time when some of the city and state of- 
fices were held by non-graduates; but to-day there is nothing 
but graduates, and those of the highest standing in the profes- 
sion. Even the testing of cattle for tuberculosis is against the 
law unless a man is licensed, and in case there is any reason 
proven for a man to have his license revoked, the law gives this 
right to the examining board. This board has licensed all the old 
graduates who already had been licensed by the state. But now 
every man who wishes to hang out his sign must take an exam- 
ination, which generally has lasted two and a half days, being 
practical and theoretical. The state only recognizes graduates 
that are eligible to take the United States Government examina- 
tions, and that means that in time there will only be men from 
three-year schools. I know positively of three men in this state 
'who each have a practice of at least seven thousand dollars a 
year, all among the farmers and stock raisers. 


SOME EXTEMPORANEOUS REMARKS ON COLIC.* 
‘By Tuomas B. Rocers, D.V.S., Woopsury, N. J. 


I think we bury a great many colic cases every year from the 
fact that we include all of our cases of intestinal pain under one 
class as colic. I have for a large number of years tried to differ- 
entiate these cases, and | think with some degree of success, and 
I divide them into three sections. The first, where you get the 
intense pain, with intervals of ease, normal pulse, and respiration, 
between the paroxysms of pain. In those cases which years ago 
we called true spasmodic colic, I have never seen the necessity of 
giving more than a small hypodermic of morphine, and they are 
the only cases in which I do give-morphine. 

There is another class, what the French term congestive colic, 
that will give us a great deal of trouble, if we do not arrive at a 
correct diagnosis. In this condition you get carbon dioxide pois- 
oning, pulse thin and thready, and if the temperature is taken 
you will usually find it subnormal. There is a tendency to lie 
down quietly, and that tendency in some cases is so great, that he 
even won't get up under the whip. 

When I get one of those cases I very promptly bleed it, and 
I take if possible a bucket of blood, and if you bleed one of those 
cases, with the finger on the artery, you will see how the pulse 
comes up with the blood flow. The third cases of intestinal pain 
are those cases where you have loss of intestinal peristalsis, with 
indigestion, and necessarily must be treated in still another man- 
ner, and if we are going to adopt a routine method of treatment, 
for all the different classes, we are going to fill our corner of 
the equine graveyard. 


*Minn. State Vet. Med. Association 
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_ IT have a friend in England, Mr. Caulton Reeks, and you are 
familiar with his writings; he is the English authority on colic. 
He recommends 2% grains of eserine. 

You get a great many symptoms from this you do not want. 
You put the horse out of business, and what you want from 
eserine is to get increased action of the muscular cost of the 
bowel, and when you get that you have all you want. I wrote 
to Mr. Reeks and told him I thought the dose was excessive, and 
sent him a tube of tablets I was accustomed to use, and some few 
months ago I received a letter acknowledging the same. He 
said that from that %4 grain of salicylate eserine and 1% grain 
pilocarpine nitrate, he got all the effect necessary, and was fully 
convinced that the dose he advised in the last edition of his work 
on colic was too large. 

The gentleman spoke of barium chloride. I use it, but would 
be very careful in using barium chloride until I had taken other 
means to soften up the impaction. I should rather expect to get 
in trouble, and I think some of the troubles with barium chloride 
have been through giving it in ill advised cases. You cannot take 
up the use of any remedy as a routine and not get in trouble once 
in a while. To soften up the impaction powdered ipecac is very 
valuable. It promotes secretion. We all know how we are called 
to see a case of colic, and in a few days after get pneumonia. 
The owner has drenched the patient, got some liquid in the tra- 
chea, and set up traumatic pneumonia; he is going to die. I do 
not like to drench a horse. I get a great deal of benefit from 
continued irrigations of warm soap suds. 

Another condition I would like to say a word on. It is a very 
important thing for us to be able to differentiate the pain due to 
a twisted intestine from colic. It is a very nice thing to go in 
and examine a horse carefully and finally turn to the owner and 
say, ‘In my judgment you have a case of twisted intestine and 
this patient is going to die.” After the patient dies, and you 
show the owner the trouble on autopsy, you have a client for life. 

In most cases of twisted intestine you have got the Hippo- 
cratic face of peritoneal pain, constant pain and tendency to get 
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on back. Another point that is present in most of my cases is, 
that if you auscultate the flanks you get a dropping sound as of 
water falling into a well. Your pain is practically continuous, 
and morphine is a good diagnostic agent, because while mor- 
phine is an antidote to pain, pain is an antidote to morphine. If 
you can give a horse from 10 to I5 grains without effect, you can 
make up your mind you have a twisted intestine. I have felt 
considerable satisfaction in mapping out these cases. 

In impaction you get continuous pain, but your horse will 
have more or less comfort. 

I never saw a case of twisted intestine eat or drink. 

Another point in that connection is this, is twisted intestine 
primary or secondary? I mean is it due to something occurring 
before the manifestation of:pain, or is it due to rolling? I had 
a case some years ago where the condition showed it was primary. 

A pet horse was taken to the blacksmith shop; he was in per- 
fect health when taken to the stable; the owner allowed him to 
take his customary roll; when-he arose he evinced pain which 
was constant until he died. Autopsy showed intestinal strangu- 
lation. 


P. H. Browninc, San Jose, Cal., writes: “ Enclosed find 
check for $3.00 for which please renew my subscription for the 
REVIEW, the best friend of the veterinarian.” 


Dr. J. T. SHANNON, of Lexington, Ky., was recently ap- 
pointed live stock inspector for Fayette County. The doctor 
began his duties at once by inspecting the sheep exhibits at the 
Blue Grass Fair, preparatory to their being shipped out of the 
state. - 7 


THE many friends of Dr. William Sheperd, of Sheepshead 
Bay, will be pleased to learn that his recent accident, caused by a 
large double-deck automobile frightening his horse, while driv- 
ing, while painful is not serious. The doctor was pretty well 
bruised and shaken up, from the fact that he held on to the reins 
after being thrown out of his buggy, and was dragged a con- 
siderable distance. However, he has managed to get around 
and attend to his practice despite his sore condition. 


REPORTS OF CASES. 


VETERINARY OBSTETRICS.* 
By Dr. G. U. MarcHanp, Uhrichsville, O. 


My subject for this occasion is Veterinary Obstetrics, and a 
brief case report of Dystokia in mare, cow, bitch and sow. The 
generation and development of animated creatures is correctly 
described as an “eminently physiological act,’ and one which 
is generally carried out from beginning to the end, as a per- 
fectly natural process, and without any extraneous interference 
being required for its accomplishment. But, speaking now with 
regard to the higher order of viviparous animals, this happy ter- 
mination of a most important series of phenomena is not always 
observed; and not infrequently various causes, internal as well 
as external may operate unfavorably in a number of ways, and 
more or less imperil the perfect development or existence of the 
young creature, or compromise the health or life of the mother. 
More especially is this danger likely to occur when the period 
arrives for the expulsion of the foetus from the abdomen of its 
parent. With the domesticated animals, when these obstacles 
to development or birth intervene in order to remove or overcome 
them, and assist or supplement the natural efforts, recourse must 
be had to artificial means, and the resources of science and art 
are accordingly invoked. The term “ Parturition” is applied to 
the act by which the product of conception when it has reached 
a certain stage of development, is expelled from the body of the 
mother; and this act is that which is usually considered to be the 
most critical in the existence of the young creature, and to most 
frequently demand attention in such valuable animals as the 
mare, cow, sow, etc. The parturition of the domesticated animals 
and the abnormal condition which may precede or follow that 
event, come within the province of veterinary science and from 
that division of it named “ Obstetrics,” which has aptly been 
designated the “ Science of Midwifery,” when applied to this 
division of human surgery. Though it is that which has been 
selected as the title of this paper, and though it is also that which 
is most frequently employed in technical speech by the vetert- 
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narian, yet it is not correctly applied with respect to animals as 
it is to mankind ; inasmuch as, according to one derivation it im- 
plies to “stand before” (obstare),.whereas, in aiding in the 
birth of animals the operator generally stands behind the crea- 
ture which is in difficulty ; though if the derivation from obstare, 
which also means to “ oppose,” be accepted, then the term is 
quite justifiable and expressive. The term “‘Obstetrics”’ is not, 
as has already been shown, limited to the act of parturition— 
certainly one of the most important, and yet difficult, of all the 
animal functions; for it includes not only rules which should be 
followed in order to remove or remedy the material obstacles or 
accidents which may hinder the accomplishment of the act, but 


likewise embraces everything connected with the health and pres- 


ervation of the female parent and the young creature while they 
are in the closest relation with each other before parturition, as 
well as for sometime after their disjunction. It, therefore, es- 
sentially comprehends a mechanical portion, which consists in 
devising means for surmounting obstacles that may impede the 
birth of the young animal, and scarcely less important, a thor- 
ough knowledge of those complex functions and conditions con- 
nected with conception, generation, and the parturient state. The 
veterinarian then, to be a successful obstetrician, must possess 
special and varied information of a highly scientific kind in the 
domain of anatomy, physiology, hygiene, pathology, surgery, etc., 

and to this must be added the benefits to be derived from expe- 
rience. The science of veterinary obstetrics, then, demands a 
perfect acquaintance with the anatomy and physiology of the 
generative organs and the region in which they are situated in 
the different animals. The study of the organs concerned in 


_generation is essential to acquiring a knowledge of their several 


functions, and it is only through understanding these functions 
that we can appreciate the normal or abnormal course they may 
pursue, and be prepared to interfere successfully when required, 
and a correct notion of the formation, structure, magnitude and 
other features of the region containing these organs and which 
has been named the pelvic cavity, is absolutely necessary if. we 
wish to understand the act of parturition in the several animals, 
and to be able to render useful service when delivery of the young 
creature is hindered by mechanical obstacles. A knowledge of 
the physiology of these organs and the phenomena pertaining to 
generation—the formation of the foetus, its development and 
external conformation, and its connections with the parent, with 
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gestation and the modifications it produces in the organism—as 
well as anomalies, accidents, and diseases which may occur dur- 
ing this period, is required, in addition to an acquaintance with 
that of the final act which we have named “ Parturition.” 

The four chief functions of the generative system may be 
enumerated as follows: Odcestrum, conception, gestation and par- 
turition, all of which are intimately related to and dependent 
upon each other—a failure or defect in one disturbing their re- 
lationship and leading to sterility or irregularity in reproduction. 
Deviations or anomalies in form or structure of the individual 
organs upon which these functions rely for their proper perform- 
ance, will also tend to interfere more or less with their accom- 
plishment. The difficulties attending parturition, whether they 
depend upon the mother or the fcetus, or upon both, with means 
of overcoming them, and the accidents which may complicate 
difficult parturition, is called Dystokia. 

Cases of dystokia are much more frequent in the bovine spe- 
cies than in any other, and least so, perhaps, in the equine species. 
These two species are those to which the veterinarian is generally 
called upon to attend during protracted or difficult parturition, 
and every practitioner who has had any experience in this matter, 
will agree that for one case in the mare there will be at least ten 
in the cow. Cases of dystokia are not infrequent in the bitch and 
quite frequent in the sow. A very great disadvantage under 
which the veterinary obstetrist labors in cases of dystokia is the — 
late period at which his services are generally called into request, 
and often after serious and even irreparable injury has been done 
by unskilled hands, and this in instances in which a little scien- 
tific manipulation and some surgical knowledge would have per- — 
haps, made all right and safe in a few minutes. The services of — 
a veterinarian can be beneficial only on the absolute condition 
that he is present in good time. Called upon too late, when the 
“waters” have escaped for a long period, and the neighbor- 
ing empiric has exhausted his science, aggravated a bad presen- 
tation, irritated the generative organs by manipulations, trac- 
tions and violent means; then the ability of the most experienced — 
practitioner may be useless. He will find the passages dry, burn- ~ 
ing, swollen by inflammation, the foetus more or less advanced 
in the pelvic cavity, where it may be said “ wedged” with the 
uterus spasmodically contracted on itself, and so closely applied 
to the body of the fetus that it is almost impossible to pass the — 
hand between them. How is it possible to manipulate in such a 
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place—how change the vicious position of a foetus which the - 
greatest efforts cannot make advance or retire? How can a 
sharp instrument be carried into the uterine cavity and be used 
with safety, when the hand alone can scarcely be made to enter 
it? 

The conditions under which the veterinarian has to perform 
his task are not favorable or encouraging. In practising these 
manipulations, the operator has to contend with the struggles 
and disordered movements of the animals, which sometimes, 
in the midst of its sufferings, does not hesitate to use its feet, 
horns, or teeth as weapons of defense, or to crush its medical 
attendant against the adjacent wall. In addition, the violent con- 
_ tractions of the uterus, and especially of the cervix, fatigue the 
operator extremely; sometimes these manipulations have to be 
continued for hours, destitute of light, and perhaps, cold, wet 
and dirty, exposed to draughts and every kind of discomfort; 
most frequently, too, he is left to his own resources; and all 
this after driving long distances, often at night and in bad 
weather, etc. 

CASE REPORTS. 


Case No. 1.—On May 1, 1909; at 4.00 a. m. I was called to 
the country to see a small bay road mare. On my arrival I found 
a Sterno-Sacral Presentation of Foetus, with its front limbs pro- 
truding out of mare’s rectum above the carpus, and head out 
of vagina. I at once undressed and prepared myself to save the 
mare’s life, making my hands and instruments as asceptic as 
possible. I amputated the limbs above the carpus, pushed the 
remaining portion through the laceration into vagina; owing to 
the tumified condition of vagina and vulva, it was necessary to 
cut the remaining portion of each limb to necessitate an easy 
delivery, removed the placenta, sewed the laceration, prescribed 
diuretics and febrifuges, and laxative diet; also irrigations of 
creolin solution to affected parts. The mare defecates and mic- 
turates normally and made a complete recovery. 

Case No. 2——May 9, 1909. On Sabbath morning I was. 
called to see a cow in the suburbs of our city. On my arrival I 
inquired for the owner. The reply was, ‘‘ Father and mother 
went to church and they told me to help you.” So I asked him 
where the patient was that required my attention. He took me 
over to a small pen built of rails, and here she was, lying down. 
I made her get up and interviewed the case. The son told me 
she was sick since Thursday. She showed colicky pains. I 
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asked him whether she was pregnant. “ Yes, sir, her time is 
up; was the reply. Well, then, I advise you to take her to the 
barn and get some warm water soap and a towel. I made an 
examination per rectum and detected a torsion of the uterus. 
By this time two of the neighbors called and I asked them for 
their assistance. I then proceeded to cast the patient, secured 
her, and ‘disinfected my hands thoroughly, then passed my right 
hand into the vagina and plainly detected left torsion of uterus. 
Two and one-half turns of the cow was necessary to untwist the 
uterus. The foetus was delivered with some difficulty. Left 
treatment and called next day to remove placenta ; after treatment 
consisted in the line’ of -febrifuges, followed by tonics, and the 
cow recovered without complications. i 
Case No. 3.—June 29, 1900, I was called to see a fox terrier 
bitch which had given birth to a pair of nice puppies two days 
prior, but still showed signs of uneasiness and no appetite. I 
made an examination per vagina and detected a puppie, but as 
the vagina and vulva were so badly swollen, it was impossible 
to use instruments, so I at once advised an operation, which the 
Owner agreed upon, as he realized the condition she was in. I 
carried her to my office in a basket, prepared her for the oper- 
ation, and informed Drs. Demster and McCollams, two prac- 
tising physicians, of the operation which was about to take place. 
On their arrival the operation began. Median operation pre- 
ferred, the parts being previously prepared, an incision was made 
in the median line, the uterus exposed and an incision made 
into the uterus. Two dead gangrenous foetuses removed; mem- 
branes removed were green as grass. Uterus sutured with Lem- 
bert sutures, and external incision with silk; treatment, tr. echi- 
nacea internally and injections of creolin solution per vagina. 
The bitch died the second day after the operation. The oper- 
ation was a success, as the patient died from septicemia. The 
two orphan puppies did nicely nursing the bottle until they were 
large enough to partake of food themselves. . 1: 
Case No. 4—Czsarian section in sows for the removal of — 
foetuses where normal birth is impossible has always been to me — 
a very interesting subject, although my experience is limited to 
only seven cases. The first case died, the other six cases made nice 
recoveries. Case-No. 1, operated on August 7, 1905, at 10 p. m., — 
died two days after the operation from enteritis and peritonitis; — 
autopsy revealed. accidental incision in small bowel. The young 
pigs, five in number, were raised on the bottle and made fine — 
pets. My technique of operating is as follows: The sow 1s 
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cast on the right side, the hair over the left flank is shaved, and 
all loose hair is brushed away. I shave a large surface so as to 
allow of drawing much of the uterus out and not contaminating 
it by touching unwashed parts after the parts are thoroughly 
scrubbed. The ether is then administered and usually it takes a 
few inhalations to get them under, when I give it to some assist- 
ant to use as I direct. I wash my hands in an antiseptic, and 
with the sharp scalpel make a bold incision in the skin and mus- 
cular tissues down to the peritoneum, six to eight inches in length, 
almost vertical, but slightly slanting from the point of the ilium 
toward the sternum. When the peritoneum is laid bare, puncture 


a small hole with the scalpel, then introduce a grooved probe and 


make the incision to compare with the other incision. Insert 
hand and at once locate the contents of the uterus; ascertain how 
many foetuses are there and how they are distributed, which is 
a guide as to the procedure of their removal. I usually lift out 
the top or nearest horn of the uterus with its contents and lay 
them out on the washed skin of the mother, and, drawing down 
the horn to its bifurcation, make a longitudinal incision in the 
uterus large enough to extract a pig. I usually have an assistant 
grasp the pig and extract it, leaving myself with clean hands to 
manipulate the foetuses to one opening where the assistant will 
continue to draw them out. When the pigs are all removed from 
the upper horn proceed in the same manner with the lower horn, 
and when they are all removed, the placenta is carefully removed; 
close the incision in the uterus with catgut sutures. After su- 
turing, wash the uterus that is contaminated thoroughly with 
antiseptic solution. When all is disinfected, replace the uterus 
and close the abdominal incision with strong silk, using the in- 
terrupted sutures. If the operation is a neat one, it will be hard 
to see the wound in the skin, as the parts come together so nicely, 
and a great many will ‘heal by primary union. If we veteri- 
narians can do this work successfully, there is no. operation we 
do that commends more profound respect on the part of our 
farmer friends than this one of Czesarean section. 


PECULIAR ACCIDENT TO DOG. 
By Ws. D. Howartrt, V.M.D., Portchester, N. Y. 


Aged fox terrier bitch running through tall grass suddenly 
began to cry out as if in severe pain. When found, she was sus- 
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pended upon a tooth of horse hay rake, entering just back of right 
shoulder and coming out of thigh just above hock joint. 

Muscles back of shoulder lacerated badly and those of thigh 
also badly lacerated, in fact, torn and pushed through opening in 
skin. 

Point of rake tooth must have glanced off of one of ribs and 
simply separated skin from flesh. The illustration shows a 


large seton needle inserted in wound, and at each end a piece 
of gauze bandage fastened to needle. 

Accident happened June 19th, and on July 22d patient went 
home entirely healed, with no indication of any permanent lame- 
ness. 


HERMAPHRODITE OPERATION. 
By Dr. H. E. Myers, Fostoria, Ohio. 


On July 11, 1910, I was asked by Dr. J. W. Rossiter to assist 
in performing an operation, which, being somewhat out of the 
ordinary, I will endeavor to describe. 
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After arriving at the farm a distance of ten miles, we were 
informed that our patient was in a pasture of 100 acres with 
some other colts. The owner had given us just enough infor- 
uation to stimulate our curiosity on our journey around that 
pasture, even though the temperature was 105. 

We were taught, however, that perseverance brought suc- 
cess, so after about two hours of crawling under and climbing 
over shackle rods of which the field was full, being an oil farm, 
we succeeded in driving the colts into a shed. By this time we 
as well as the colts were hot (and it was a dry town), but we 
had only began, for the colt had never been haltered, and we 
_ had to get a rope around his neck and choke him down three 
times before we succeeded in getting the harness on. We were 
saved the trouble of casting, for he laid down, and we had him 
tied before he could get up. 

He, she, or it was a black road colt two years old, with the 
actions of a male, would attempt coitus, but of course could do 
nothing unless he backed up, which he evidently had not learned. 
There was a rudimentary vulva in the normal position. Pro- 
truding from where the clitoris should be was a penis about four 
inches long and one and one-halfinches in diameter while erected. 
The mammary glands were well paar in fact were large 
for a two-year-old. 

Dr. Rossiter being in need of rest, I took my time in making 
an examination and disinfecting the field of operation. 

An incision was made through the skin close to the flank on 
account of the mammary glands. After dissecting in about two 
inches, an enlargement was discovered which looked as though 
it might be a testicle, but proved to be a convoluted portion of 
the dorsal artery surrounded by adipose tissue. 

An entrance to the abdominal cavity was made through the 
inner oblique muscle close to the median line. Just passing two 
fingers the testicle or spermatic cord could not be found. The 
entire hand was introduced and the right testicle was found at- 
tached to the psoas magnus muscle about five inches anterior to 
where it should have been. The cord was very short, but having 
a wound that was plenty large by this time, we succeeded in 
tying the cord with catgut. The left testicle was found about 
opposite of the right. 

The testes were about the size of a small walnut smooth and 
firm with no signs of an epididymis; the internal wound was 
closed with interrupted catgut sutures, dressed with tr. of iodine 
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and a pack of absorbent cotton, applied over which the skin was 
sutured just tight enough to hold the pack. 

After the operation the colt was turned back in the field and 
allowed to run. Three days later we removed the stitches and 
pack and found the wound in good condition ;-no swelling except 
a very little at the umbilicus, and the colt feeling fine. Farther 
recovery was uneventful. Before closing, will make mention 
of another rather peculiar case of cryptorchid castration on a 
four-year-old that had one testicle removed at one year old. 

Dr. Rossiter introduced the entire hand and found nothing 
of the testicle or cord. Then forcing the arm in to the elbow 
farther search was made, declaring there must be one somewhere 
or the gentleman instinct would not be so prominent. He asked 
me if I ever saw a horse with a floating kidney, for he either 
had a testicle or kidney, and it was where the kidney should be. 
Drawing it out, it proved to be a testicle as large as two fists, 
very soft, and attached by a cord no larger than a lead pencil. 
The horse made a good recovery, no swelling being present at 
any time. Campho-phenique was used in this operation. 


TENOTOMY IN BOTH POSTERIOR MEMBERS. 
By Cuas. A. Downey, M.D.V., Waycross, Ga. : 


The case represented by Cut I. was of two years’ standing 
when presented for advice. Tenotomy was advised and per- 
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formed. Cut II. shows the condition of the horse and the legs 
some time after the operation; the horse standing exactly as in 


Cut I., with what had been the worst leg to the front of the 
picture. 


A UNIQUE CASE OF LACERATION OF THE 
SPHINCTER ANTI. 


By A. B. Cooke, M.D., Nashville, Tenn. 


On February 26, 1910, the patient, a boy, seven years old, 
was brought to St. Thomas Hospital, accompanied by his father 
and physician. The following remarkable history was related: 
About noon on the day named the boy who lived on a farm, 
went out to his favorite place behind the corn-crib to attend to a 
call of nature. While engaged in the act, a pet dog, a hound of 
middle size, came up from the rear and mounting him, affected 
entrance into the anus and became “ accoupled.” The boy’s out- 
cries quickly brought his mother upon the scene. The dog 
had reversed his position and was in the same relation to the boy 
as is ordinarily assumed in the natural act with a bitch. The 
mother’s excitement was naturally marked and in her frantic 
efforts to disentangle the two, she used considerable violence and 
finally succeeded in separating the dog. 
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The family physician on his arrival found that the hemor- 
rhage had practically ceased, but upon inspection of the bowel 
found the parts were badly lacerated and advised the patient’s 
removal to Nashville for treatment. 

Dr. Cooke’s examination found very little evidence of ex- 
ternal injury. Traction upon the anus, however, showed that 
several internal lacerations of considerable extent were present. 
Under general anesthesia the deepest of these was found to be 
in the middle line posteriorly, extending from a point two inches 
up the rectum through the sphincter muscles, and out upon the 
skin surface for a distance of approximately one inch. The ex- 
ternal sphincter was torn in two places at this site, one tear be- 
_ ing complete, and other partial. Anteriorly there was a second 
laceration into, but not through, the fibers of the sphincter. In 
addition there was a number of minor tears in the anal. margin 
involving the superficial tissue only. 

Fourteen interrupted catgut sutures were used in repairing 
the posterior laceration, and four in the anterior one. The others 
did not require suturing. The result was entirely satisfactory. 
Union was prompt and complete and the patient returned home 
in two weeks with perfect sphincter control. 


The unusual case of sodomy related above was sent to the Review through the 
courtesy of Dr. Geo. R. White, who states in his letter of transmittal, that Dr. A. B. Cooke is 
one of their highest class medical men in Nashville and a rectal disease specialist. He closes 
his letter by saying—“ I saw the patient and know all the circumstances related by Dr. Cooke 
in regard to same.””—Ed. 


Mary had a little calf, 
Whose bawl most bust his throttle; 
For the milk that he had ought ’er had 


He seen put in a bottle. 
—Horn and Hoof. 


Dr. W. G. CurIsMAN, State Veterinarian of North Caro- 
lina, who occupies the unique position of being secretary to two 
different State veterinary medical associations at the same time; 
viz., the North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association and 
the Virginia State Veterinary Medical Asssociation, speaks of the 
excellent meetings they have had of both organizations recently, 
and says of his own State: “ The profession in the State seems to 
be ever advancing. More young men going into the profession 
annually. Our State holds many inducements for wideawake 
practitioners.” ; 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


STATUS OF THE ARMY VETERINARY BILL. 


Replying to inquiries about the status of the Army Veteri- 
nary Bill, we briefly report that S. 1692, “To increase the effi- 
ciency of the veterinary service of the Army,” passed the Senate 
on March 9, 1910. It was not taken up for consideration by 
the Committee on Military Affairs of the House, on account of 
Chairman Hull’s absence from Washington on the political 
campaign in his home state, which, together with the much- 
heralded policy of economy practised by Congress, blocked 
nearly all military legislation. 

However, the Army Veterinary Bill does not die with the 
adjournment of this Congress and will still be pending before 
the Committee on Military Affairs of the House when Congress 
reassembles on December 9, 1910, for the short session ending 
in March, IgIlI. 

Little active work was done in pushing the bill because Chair- 
man Hull early informed Drs. Melvin, Mohler and Turner that 
there was absolutely no prospect of the measure passing the 
House at the late session of Congress. 

A number of army veterinarians, however, became very un- 
easy about the bill, foreseeing failure over again, and they 
started to make propaganda for the bill among the members of 
the House Military Committee, which, if it had no other effect, 
disclosed the fact that there really was no opposition to our bill, 
but rather a sympathetic feeling towards it. 

No line of work for the bill has been agreed to for the 
coming session as far as we know. Chairman Hull has failed to 
be re-elected and much will depend upon his successor and, per- 
haps, also, upon the political coloring of the new Representatives 
elected. One thing is certain, however, that a campaign for the 
bill will have to be sho.t and decisive if the bill is 
to be taken up and passed, because the short session is not 
only limited in time, but has already been divided into days of 
the week for certain kinds of bills, and precious little time is 
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left for the consideration of so personal and unimportant a bill. 


as ours is. 

Altogether, the sky ahead of us is not bright just now. 
Changes in the personnel of the General Staff are said to be not 
favorable for our cause, and we shall be mighty lucky if this be- 
lated veterinary bill, limited in its improvement of the army 
veterinary service as it is, will finally be passed by Congress. If 
not, we may even witness a reaction from what little we have 
gained since 1899, not to speak of a hope for a commission and a 
Veterinary Corps, the outlook of which is frustrated for years 


to come. Verily, we are taking a slow course in evolution under 


guidance of Father Time. 


Ors: 


ArMy VETERINARY Personats.—Nearly all the army 
veterinarians are in the field practising in annual marches and 
maneuvers. At Leon Springs, Texas, a veterinary field hos- 
pital has been established and Dr. Fred Gage, 3d Field Artillery, 
is in charge of it. This is a new venture, inaugurated at the 
Texas maneuvers in 1908, and has proven a decided success, 

Dr. Aquila Mitchell, 3d Cavalry, has officially forwarded a 
report on the investigations he made of “ horse-dying” in 
Tlahualilo, State of Durango, Republic of Mexico, whither he 
was sent by our War Department. The disease proved to be 
forage-poisoning, infectious cerebro-spinal meningitis. The re- 
port is concise, but clear and interesting. 

O's: 


DANGER IN FEEDING Roots.—Stockmen have long been of 
the opinion that a ration of mangels or sugar beets in some way 
causes kidney or bladder stones when fed for any length of 
time. To shed some light on this subject the lowa Experiment 
Station has been carrying on some experiments in feeding man- 
gels and sugar beets to rams. The results of these experiments 
show conclusively that such feeding is attended with considera- 
ble danger, and is almost sure to prove fatal if continued for 
any considerable period of time. For short fattening periods 
there is no particular danger, and the root makes a valuable addi- 
tion to the ration. A full account of the experiments is given 
in Bulletin No. 112, which may be obtained free by writing to 
Chas. F. Curtiss, Director Iowa Experiment Station, Ames, 
Towa. . 


—— 
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ABSTRACTS FROM EXCHANGES. 


ENGLISH REVIEW. 
By Prof. A. Lrautarp, M.D., V.M. 


ILEO-CoECAL INTUSSUSCEPTION IN A Bitcu [A. W. Noel 
Pillers and H. Thompson].—A seven-months-old spaniel bitch 
is reported as having passed blood-stained feces several times, 
had no appetite and vomited. She, however, presents nothing 
very abnormal and after a little watching, she is sent home. 
Several days later she is reported to be in the same condition, 
and that the feces are abnormally soft, yellow and occasionally 
stained with blood. She strains much and has lost considerable 
flesh. She assumes peculiar resting positions; in one she stretches 
out with fore limbs horizontal and the hinds vertical, as begging 
in acorner. Or again the head-would be placed across the loins 
and the bitch would jump out of her box to assume the former 
position. On careful examination and palpation of the body, a 
large mass is made out extending from the stomach to the um- 
bilicus. By the rectum a fleshy body is detected. Intussusception 
with adhesions is diagnosed. After all minute antiseptic prepara- 
tions, “laparotomy was performed over the enlarged mass and 
that portion nearest the rectum was lifted into the wound. Great 
changes had been expected to be found in the bowel but they 
were only a little injected, thicker and harder than normal. 
Gentle pressure soon caused the ileum to return along the colon, 
until the hardened in-turned portion of the ileum, near the caecum 
was reached. This being hardened by inflammation, cracked 
under gentle pressure. Three fine sutures were inserted. Be- 
tween eight and ten inches of ileum were inside of the colon. 
The bowel was returned and the wound closed.” Milk and bar- 
ley water diet was allowed. A slight complication with tem- 
porary elevation of temperature took place, but the little patient 
recovered well after a comparatively short time—(Veter. News.) 


TRREDUCIBLE INTUSSUSCEPTION — OPERATION — RECOVERY 
[Prof. H. A. Woodruff|.—Black and white cocker spaniel, six 
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years old, has always been in good health. One day she passed 
blood per rectum. She had no vomiting, no pain on the abdo- 
men. She received proper treatment and was relieved. Several 
days after, however, she is again taken in the same way, and by 
careful examination of the abdomen an intestinal obstruction ex- 
tending back from the ribs was felt just within the rectum. It 
is a long cylindrical swelling which presented this peculiarity that 
is felt at one moment, at another only a hard nodule as large as 
a hen’s egg could be found. Opening the abdomen under chloro- 
form gave an explanation. An intussusception eight inches long 
of the large intestine was found, and quite easily reduced, as 


there was no adhesion. During the process of reducing it, a. 


second intussusception was detected of the entire caecum into the 
colon. This was treated as follows: “ It was decided to ampu- 
tate the piece of bowel involved, consisting of a short piece of 
- small intestine, the coecum and a short piece of colon, in all eight 
inches of intestine. The vessels of the mesentery were ligated 
and the large bowels were ringed around by an incision through 
the serous and muscular coats, leaving the mucus intact. The 
serous and muscular coats were split, reflected from the mucus 
and then cut through. Thus a tube of large intestine was left, of 
which a part was denuded of mucous membrane and had a raw in- 


ternal surface. Into this tube the small intestine was inserted and’ 


the large tube stitched round the smaller with fine silk. The abdo- 
men was closed in the ordinary way. Milk diet for the first week. 
Soft diet the second. Feces passed off the third day. Wound 
healed without complications.”—(Veter. News.) 


Hatr-PIN IN THE OrsopHacus [E. Wallis Hoare, F.R.C. 
V.S.].—A greyhound puppy has some twine hanging from the 
mouth. Although it is pulled out, the dog acts as if he has some- 
thing in the throat. By external manipulations, a short distance 
from the pharynx a foreign body is detected. On the right side 
it is blunt, on the left it is sharp. It is situated right across in 
a transverse position. Manipulations are very painful. An in- 
cision is made on the blunt end on the right side, the foreign 
body is extracted with bone forceps. It was a hair-pin whose 
ends were bent on each other. Recovery followed without 
trouble.-—(Veter. Rec.) 


Mummiriep Foetus [M.R.C.V.S.].—Three-year-old heifer 
had been served and when normal period of gestation ended, she 


| 
| 
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showed no indications for parturition. She remained healthy. 
Examined by the author he found the vulva much wrinkled, and 
the introduction of the hand in the vagina was impossible. Rec- 
tal examination was negative. The animal was slaughtered. A 
foetus was found in the uterus. It measured seven inches in 
length and was surrounded by its envelops. The uterine walls 
were thickened. The cow had been served only once and that 
twenty-three months before being killed.—(Ibidem.) 


IMPACTION OF THE DouBLE COLON SUCCEEDED BY RUPTURE 
[E. Wallis Hoare, F.R.C.V.S.|.—Seven-year-old cart gelding 
had an ordinary attack of colic, which was treated by the stable- 
man. The next day the colic returned rather acutely. Chloral and 
linseed oil gave temporary relief only, when eserine sulfate was 
injected. Small amount of hard feces were passed. The animal 
sat on his haunches and was in great pain. This condition lasted 
for several days, chloral, arecoline, eserine, enemas being given 
without any effect. After an illness of fourteen days death took 
place. Autopsy: Acute diffuse peritonitis, fluid in the abdomen 
mixed with intestinal contents. “The contents of the double 
colon in the first division was fluid, in the third there was a 
small rupture. The fourth division was enormously distended with 
food and had a large rupture not involving the mucous coat. 
Floating colon was empty.”—(Jbidem. ) 


Acute Enteritis [Same Author].—An aged thoroughbred 
mare had foaled two weeks previous. She has colic one morn- 
ing. Gets a dose of chlorodyne. She is bad again in the even- 
ing having violent pains, lying on her side, sometimes on her 
back with head turned sideways, when she seems to get some 
relief. At times she would depress her head and carry one fore 
foot over the nose. There was slight tympanitis. The mucous 
membranes were injected, the pulse quick and weak, the respira- 
tion accelerated. She received chlorodyne, chloral, morphia. 
She died. Autopsy: Acute hemorrhagic enteritis of the double 
colon, ingesta stained more or less with blood.— (Veter. Record.) 


VALVULAR DIsEASE witH Diatation [Major W. R. 
Walker, A.V.A.|.—Aged eight years, this black gelding always 
worked well and has never been sick. One morning he is found 
lying down and is making violent efforts to get up. He is then 
taken to a loose box where he lays down immediately for an 
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hour, struggled some and died. At post mortem the heart is 
found hypertrophied, especially on the right side, where the 
auricle is twice the normal size. Its fleshy walls are flabby and 
easily torn. The valves were much thickened, especially the tri- 
cuspid: The heart weighed 10 pounds. All the other organs 
were healthy.— (Veter. Journ.) ~ 


TETANUs IN A Doc [J. Stewart Wood, M.R.C.V.S.].—Male 
fox terrier, about eight years old, had ticks on his back which 
were removed with spirits of turpentine. The dog rolled himself 
afterwards in a garden. Some days later he gradually became 


stiff and soon undoubtful signs of tetanus were present. Head 


raised, spine depressed, legs stretched out, a typical opisthotonos. 
_ As experiment he was put under chloroform, but as soon as its 
effects had subsided, the symptoms returned. Death took place 
three days after—(Veter. Journ.) 


SARCOMA OF THE FEMuR IN A MastiFF [Prof. G. H. Wool- 
dridge, F.R.C.V.S.].—This dog was seven years old. He had 
been lame on one hind leg some time previous, but had recovered. 
However, he now and then had short relapses. Finally he became 
quite lame, but this passed off by exercise. Rheumatism was sus- 
pected. When the writer saw him he had an enlargement at the 
junction of the middle and lower thirds of the femur. It was 
tense and painful. Ostitis was diagnosed and local applications 
of iodine prescribed without satisfaction. The swelling became 
softer, the lameness and pain increased, and the dog was chloro- 
formed. The examination of the leg revealed the nature of the 
enlargement (round-celled sarcoma), with destruction of the 
bone and extensive periostitis of the remaining portion.—( Veter. 
Journ.) 


FRENCH REVIEW. 
By Prof. A. Liautarp, M.D., V.M. 


Cystic Frsro-Myoma oF AN UTERINE Horn IN A Cat— 
LaPAROTOMY—SwusB-TotaL ABDOMINAL HysTERECTOMY—RE- 
covery [Dr. Richard|.—When six years old, this animal was 
intoxicated by licking zinc ointment. She recovered and with 
this exception has always been healthy. She is nine years old 
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and lately has lost her appetite and flesh, while her abdomen has 
grown larger. A veterinarian consulted thought she was preg- 
nant, but as she had very good habits, this was considered im- 
possible by the owner. Then perhaps she has chronic peritonitis. 
To settle the question, radioscopy is resorted to and both supposi- 
tions are excluded. A few days later, greenish and very thick 
pus is observed on a spot where the cat had laid down. This 
contained streptococci and staphylococci in great quantity, with 
also a few bacilli, leucocytes and pus corpuscles. A closer exam- 
ination brings out a final diagnosis of abdominal tumor of the 
uterus or its annexes and an operation is decided. The cat was 
anesthetized with chloroform I part and ether 2, and with the 
greatest of care anesthesia obtained. The parts were thoroughly 
disinfected and the abdomen opened with an incision extending 
from the umbilicus to the anterior border of the pubis. A small 
quantity of peritoneal fluid escaped, and a large tumor not ad- 
herent to the left uterine horn was exposed and isolated. The 
uterus and horns were removed with the tumor. The after care 
was very minutious as the animal had spells of syncope and had 
to receive caffeine and hyoscyamine. Towards the fourth day the 
animal began to take food. The improvement continued on the 
5th and 6th, and on the 7th the dressing was taken off and also 
the straight jacket in which it had been necessary to put the 
animal to prevent him scratching the dressing off. Recovery and 
union were complete about the twelfth day. The examination of 
the tumor showed it to be a cystic fibro-myoma.— (Bullet. Societ. 
Centr. ) 


JAUNDICE FoLLOWING CASTRATION IN THE Horse [A. Bou- 
quet|.—The author has castrated some 500 or 600 horses, and 
with exception of two fatal cases of septicemia, he has had no 
reason to complain of the results he has obtained with his mode 
of operating, viz., disinfection of the scrotum, with tincture of 
iodine, operation by covered testicles one or two injections ot 
anti-tetanic serum. His horse resumed work after the ninth 
or tenth day with a complete cicatrization of the wound towards 
the fifth or sixth week. 

He has, however, observed, say, seven or eight times in a 
year, principally in horses that had been castrated seven or eight 
weeks before, symptoms of jaundice, more or less serious, reced- 
ing rapidly by proper treatment, but in some rare cases accom- 
panied with manifestations of cerebral excitement as in meningo- 
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encephalitis. With proper treatment of cold applications on the 
head, injections of pilocarpine and cold water enemas, recovery is, 
however, the rule. The author inquires whether or no there can 
be relation of cause to effect in those accidents of jaundice, as 
such he has never noticed in stallions or.in mares.—(Rec. de 
Medec. Veter.) 


StirF NECK or Cervicat Myositis 1n Doe [A. Videlier, 
Army Veterinarian].—This trouble is frequent in long haired 
water animals, in dogs hunting in ponds, marshes, etc. The 
symptoms have an apparent severity. The dog holds his head 
stretched forward and the pain due to any movements of the head 
gives rise to great howlings. The animal is afraid of moving and 
in fear of any one touching him. Rather than lie down, he often 
prefers standing, resting his head if possible on a chair. Al- 
though the fever may be rather slight, the dog refuses food be- 
cause of fear of pain in moving his jaws. The author relates a 
case in which one of his dogs suffered terribly a whole day. Cas- 
tor oil and frictions of emetic ointment on the neck brought an 
improvement the next day and in forty-eight hours the dog was 
well. As in some cases the pain manifested by the animal might 
suggest the possibility of meningitis, it will be prudent for young 
practitioners to bear in mind the possibility of a sudden appear- 
ance of acute localized myositis which may also be very painful. 
—(Rec. de Medec. Veter.) 


INTESTINAL INVAGINATION IN Fowts [J. Guittard].—Such 
intestinal lesions are not recorded in any work relating to diseases 
of fowls. The writer has observed one case which he relates as 
follows: “ This bird was sick for several days. The previous 
history is not known. Since three days that she is in the flock 
she has not eaten anything and she is killed. After being feath- 
ered, her carcass appears very thin, evidence of a sickness of long 
standing. The crop is enormously filled. On opening the abdo- 
men the small intestine is found much dilated of a brown color 
and full of liquid excrement. The dilatation is limited and 
stopped suddenly at a hard portion. Then comes the czca and 
the rectum. The remains of the intestines are empty except for 
a little grey substance. The hard portion is incised and all the 
characters of the invagination are exposed, with the three coats 
of the intestines. The first and second layers, mucus against 
mucus, are easily separated, but the second and third lined by 
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the serous membrane are adherent, and finally the internal wall 
of the third coat lined by the mucous membrane is filled with 
mucus mixed with feces.—(Prog. Veter.) 


TEARING OF THE GREAT PosTERIOR STRAIGHT MUSCLE OF 
THE HEAD IN SUCKING CaLves [Same Author].—An accident 
that can take place, when the calf is taken away with force from 
his mother while he is sucking. What may then occur? says the 
author. A seven-months-old calf is suddenly showing signs of 
general locomotor ataxia. Yet if placed in a standing position 
on his hind legs, he holds well on them and with his fore in good 


- position. But if he is not supported, he staggers, carries his head 


to the right and finally drops on the ground. Lying down, and 
he always does it on the right side, he holds his head backwards. 
His appetite is good and rumination normal. Congestion of the 
brain is suspected. Bleeding and cold water on the head are re- 
sorted to, and after a few days the animal is slaughtered. At 
the autopsy a clot of blood already organized will be found back 
of the axis corresponding to the origin of the great posterior 
straight muscle, as the writer has found it in the case recorded 


above. This is an accident which deserves attention —(Prog. 
Veter.) 


RARE CASE OF SERO-FIBRINOUS PERDICARDITIS IN THE 
Horse [Prof. Leblanc and Mr. Reibel|.—This mare is between 
18 and 20 years old and for some time she has been suspected of 
suffering with pericarditis. One day she is found lying down and 
unable to get up. She has a large swelling under the chest and 
abdomen ; her pulse is strong and the artery full. By percussion 
of the chest, a zone of dullness extends in the cardiac region be- 
tween the third and sixth ribs. It reaches about half way in 
the thorax. Auscultation is negative. Pericarditis with exuda- 
tion is diagnosed. The animal dies after a few days. At the post 
mortem, a quite abundant quantity of fluid was found in the 
pericardium, with the parietal layer considerably thickened and 
united to the visceral layer by numerous thick dark yellow false 
membranes.— (Bullet. Soc. Scien. Veter., Lyon.) 


PRIMITIVE SARCOMA OF THE KIDNEY GENERALIZED TO THE 
Lunes 1n a Doc [Mr. Antonio, Maja].—Four years old, this dog 
presented all the ordinary clinical signs of gastro-enteritis and 
also of ulcerated stomatitis with caries of the inferior jaw. Be- 
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sides those, in exploring the abdominal cavity the presence of a 
large tumor was detected. Notwithstanding great care the con- 
dition grew worse and the dog died. At the post mortem, the _ 
ordinary lesions of gastro-enteritis were made out, but the con- j 
dition of the left kidney attracted principally the attention. This 

a 


organ is enormous, and recognized only by the ureter that rises 
from it. It is transformed into a voluminous mass, as big as the 
fist of a man, irregularly bosselated, and having on its surface 
large blood vessels. Not adherent to the surrounding tissues it 
is easily removed. It then cppears as a neoplastic transformation 
of almost the entire kidney. Yellowish in color, it is soft in 
consistency and looks like adipose tissue. It is composed of three 
masses, all connected into one by the renal capsule. The other 
kidney is healthy. In the lungs there are metastatic centers, in 
small number and of small size, say about an hazel nut. Their 
characters resemble those of the renal tumor. All by their ma- 
croscopic and microscopic examination revealed their true nature, 
a Globo-Cellular Sarcoma.—( Bullet. Socie. Cent.) 


g 
4 
A CASE OF ESOPHAGEAL JABOT IN A Doc [Mr. Renou, Army i 
V eterinarian|.—After making violent efforts of deglutition, a — 
low bred dog swallowed a large sized piece of meat. Since, he 
always has trouble in deglutition. This has increased consider- — 
ably and the dog after several months of misery is in a perfect — 
state of marasmus. In very poor condition, he is stiff and sore 
all over, his back is arched and his chest dilated. He walks in 
making short steps. When he takes solid food, the repeated ef- 
forts he makes to swallow are brought out. Notwithstanding a — 
special regime, which was made to allow easier deglutition the — 
condition grew worse and the animal was destroyed. At the — 
post mortem, a tumor as big as the fist of a man is found in the 
thorax; covered by the lungs, it is formed of fibro-lardaceous 
thick tissue. It is a cavity full with pieces of bone mixed with ~ 
whitish fluid and communicating with the cavity of thecesophagus 
by a long slit. There were no indications of parasitism and it is — 
probable that when the dog swallowed the large piece of meat, 
several months before, the muscular coat of the cesophagus gave ~ 
away and the mucous membrane formed a hernia with the jabot 
as a consequence.—(Rec. Medec. Veter.) 


Curtous LEsIoNs OF THE SPLEEN IN A Horse [Mr. Rag- 
neau, Army Veterinarian].—This young horse has been laid up 
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on various occasions for ailments which, relieved by treatment, 
had never been positively diagnosed. Submitted to special diet 
he improved, but as soon as he resumed his ordinary feeding, the 
troubles returned again, varying in intensity and duration. He 
finally died. At the autopsy there were found 15 litres of sero- 
bloody liquid in the abdomen with diffused peritonitis. Run- 
ning across the abdominal cavity, from one side. to the other, 
there was a tumor, formed by the spleen, having a quadrangular 
pyramidal shape with the base turned to the left side. It passed 
round the great curvature of the colon and pressed on the liver. 
This hypertrophied organ measured 87 centimeters in length, 35 
at the base, and weighed 15 kilogs. and 700 grammes. Towards 
the lower border, the duodenum passed through it and is so 
squeezed that its cavity is closed. The antero-superior angle is 
occupied by a cavity containing two litres of pus. Sections of 
the organ revealed the presence of caseous and hemorrhagic 
places from which oozes a liquid analogous to cancerous juice. 
Unfortunately no microscopuic examination was made to deter- 
mine the nature of this growth or even the origin —(Jbidem.) 


ABSCESS OF STRANGLES IN-THE MEDIASTINUM CoMMUNI- 
CATING WITH A SUB-STERNAL PURULENT COLLECTION [Mr. Re- 
naud and Dr. Drouet, Army Veterinarians].—A recently bought 
colt of four years had a rather severe attack of strangles. This 
is complicated with sub-glossal adenitis and formation of several 
abscesses under the throat and in the parotid region. These were 
treated as similar troubles are. Much reduced in flesh and weak- 
ened by his sickness, the horse at last seemed to enter in his 
convalescence when there appeared under the sternum in the 
region of the girth, a warm painful and well-defined swelling, 
which kept spreading, grew bigger and assumed the aspect of 
one following an application of mustard poultice. The horse 
did not seem to mind it and yet the elevation of his temperature 
suggested the idea of the formation of a deep abscess somewhere. 
Finding a soft spot fluctuating on this swelling, it was tapped with 
a trocar; only a few drops of pus escaped. Another puncture 
with the actual cautery gave grumelous pus, having peculiar 
odor and not looking like pus of strangles. The temperature 
kept going up and soon symptoms of double pleurisy made their 
appearance. Notwithstanding thoracenthesis, the horse died 
four days after. In opening the thorax, there was found on the 
left side a large quantity of pleuritic fluid. The layers of the 
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pleura were covered with thick exudates. The left lung was 
congested. In front of the pericardium and adhering to it, there 
is.a purulent pouch with fibrous walls, as big as a man’s head and 
filled with pus in process of caseification. This abscess was com- 
municating by several fistulous tracts with the sternal collection. 
On the right side similar lesions were found. The pericardium 
was normal; the heart but slightly hypertrophied.—( Rev. Gener. 
Medec. Veter.) 


ITALIAN REVIEW. 
By Prof. A. Liautarp, M.D., V.M. 


THROMBOSIS OF THE AXILLARY Artery [Dr. F. Quadrellt}. 
—A seven-year-old horse has an intermittent lameness of the 
left fore leg. When the horse is in the stable, he keeps it in full 


extension. Walking is normal. It requires a trot of 100 or 200. 


meters to have the lameness manifested. The horse starts free 
from any irregularity in his actions. At first no definite diag- 
nosis was made and all kinds of treatment were resorted to. 
Later, the author noticed that the leg was apparently cooler than 
the other, and also that the pulsations of the collateral artery of 
the fetlock were more difficult to detect. He concluded that the 
horse had thrombosis of the axillary artery. The animal died 
shortly afterwards from myocarditis according to the post mor- 


tem made by another veterinarian. But Quadrelli thinks that — 


this is an error and that there was only an hypertrophy without 
any inflammatory character, which was due to the difficulty in 
the circulation by the lesion of the axillary artery—(La Clin. 
Veter.) 


A CASE OF QUINTUPLE PREGNANCY [Dr. Gio Batta Dalan]. 
This was observed at a slaughter house where a cow had been 
killed. She had had an enormously distended abdomen, prin- 
cipally on the right side. The trouble was such that the animal 
could scarcely walk or stand up on her legs. The history was 
that she had only shown that condition since a few hours, that 


the cow was pregnant and expected to calve in about one month, — 


but that fearing by her condition that she might not reach her 
whole time, the owner had decided to have her killed. 


SS 
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At the examination of the large developed uterus five calves, 
three males and two females, were found, varying in weight be- 
tween 15 and 19 kilogrammes and altogether 79 kilogrammes. 
They were comparatively normally developed, living and in good 
condition. Taking in consideration their size, and the distended 
dimensions of the abdomen, it is very doubtful if the cow would 
have been able to reach the normal date of the end of her preg- 
nancy without some serious and probably fatal complication.— 
(La Clin. Veter.) 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF IMMUNIZATION AGAINST 
NaGana IN Docs [A. Lanfranchi].—The various attempts of 
immunization against trypanosomiasis have to this day been un- 
satisfactory, although those of Koch have shown, however, that 
attenuation of the virus may be better than sero-immunization. 


_ After observing that the spleen has a high trypanolytic power, 


the author thought that if the virus of nagana directly inoculated 
in splenic tissue would sustain a certain amount of attenuation, 
it might be possible by several passages in series to obtain a cer- 
tain degree of immunity. A dog is inoculated in the spleen with 
0.5 gramme of guinea pig blood-rich in parasites. He dies in 104 
days. An animal of control inoculated in the peritoneum dies 
towards the fifth day, which is about the ordinary length of time. 
Another dog is inoculated in the spleen with 0.5 gramme of 
blood from the first dog. For fourteen days the blood of this 
dog shows no trypanosomes. He then received under the skin 
0.5 gramme of blood, rich in parasites, obtained from a witness. 
Eight days later there is no trypanosome yet in his blood. He is 
inoculated again in the peritoneum with blood rich in parasites, 
and it is only after fifteen days that trypanosomes are found in 
small number in his blood. From these experiments, it appears 
that: 1. The virus of nagana:is attenuated by its injection in 
the spleen. 2. That by successive passages through the spleen of 
the virus thus modified, a relative immunity can be obtained in 
dogs against virus taken from dog or guinea pigs.——(La Clin. 
V eter.) 


Upon THE VALUE OF THE ANTIADENITIC VACCINATION [Dr. 
Plinio Carlo Bardeili|.—The author records the results he has 
obtained in five vaccinations that he has made with the vaccine 
prepared by the Cabinet of Bacteriology of Military Veterinary 
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Medicine. In the first where an outbreak of equine adentitis 
(strangles) has taken place among fifteen young horses, he in- 
oculated eleven and after, without any local or general reactions 
on the part of the animals, he had no more trouble among them. 
In a second, where out of twenty-one horses, about half had in- 
termaxillary adenitis, the remaining sound ones were inoculated 
and remained free from the disease. In a third and fourth in- 
stance, twenty-three animals were also vaccinated. Five of them 
only manifested very mild disease afterward, and in a fifth when 
eighteen horses having become diseased with quite a severe attack, 
some fourteen animals that remained were then vaccinated and 
escaped all trouble. The conclusions of the author are that 61 

animals were submitted to this anti-adenitic vaccination and that 
_ only five after the operation presented very mild form of the 
disease, consequently these experiments proved that the vac- 
cine possesses of efficacious qualities and that having given good 
results, it deserves to be used.—(J1 Nuovo Ercol.) 


CHONDROMA By ForEIGN Bopy IN A SwINeE [Dr. Ottorino 
Mancinelli].—Consulted for a sow that had a swelling on the 
upper part of the right shoulder, about the size of a large orange, 
rather crepitating to the touch, warm and painful, a diagnosis 
was made of some nedfornation due to traumatic cause and ap- 
plications of iodo-iodurated ointment were prescribed. This 
treatment was followed for about a month without giving any 
satisfactory results and removal of the tumor was requested by 
the owner. The animal was cast, secured, the parts thoroughly 
disinfected and after careful incision of the skin, subcutaneous 
aponeurosis and muscles, the growth was isolated from the bone 
and cartilage to which it was more or less intimately attached 
and finally removed. The edges of the cavity were brought to- 
gether and dressing with sublimate solutions prescribed. In due 
time, the parts healed without complications. 


In the examination that was made of the tumor by incision 
of its mass, the scalpel arrived in the center of a cartilaginous 
deposit where a hard body was found. It consisted of a piece 
of upholsterer needle, about three inches long and very sharp at 
its end. It is supposed that this had dropped into the bed- 
ding of the animal, vertically and with the sharp end turned 
upwards, thus facilitating its entrance through the skin, and 
deeper when the animal laid on it.—(J1 Nuov. Ercol.) 
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GERMAN REVIEW. 
By Joun P. O’Leary, V.M.D., Burrato, N. Y. 


CONTRIBUTION TO -THE PATHOGENY AND TREATMENT OF 
CALVING Fever (Mitk Fever) [Bredo].—The author is of the 
opinion that milk fever, with its train of very rapid non-febrile 
symptoms, paresis of the hind quarters, paralysis of the ex- 
tremities, general paralysis, great prostration, insensibility, is a 
hypo-seroaemia, that is to say, a general acute progressive anae- 
mia with diminution of the serum of the blood (in quantity) a 
draining of the aqueous elements of the latter and which results 
from the physiological congestion of the udder and the activity 
of that gland at the setting in of lactation. The designation 
calving fever (milk fever) is, according to the opinion of the 
author, not well chosen as the malady is purely paralytic in form 
and not a feverish condition, and it appears, too, at times other 
than the result of parturition. When the disease attacks cows at 
time of calving then we ought to call it paralysis, or, better still, 
calving-hypo-seroaemia. If it is a sequel to a severe diarrhoea, 
then we should name it intestinal hypo-seroaemia. The appella- 
tion hypo-seroaemia is better adapted to this disease because the 
symptoms of milk fever coincide with those of acute anaemia 
as they indicate an intense uterine or intra-abdominal hyperaemia. 
These symptoms are a weak, rapid, thready pulse, bloodless 
arteries, accelerated heart beat, mucous membranes slightly 
pallid, absence of fever, progressive weakness, twitchings, coma 
and death. In many cases weak fainting spells are observed in 
which the animal dies very suddenly. The lack of perceptible 
lesions at the autopsy, together with the diminution in the total 
quantity of blood are all facts which support the theory of the 
author in one accord. ‘The- physiological congestion of the 
udder and the consequent lactation produce a considerable dimi- 
nution in the quantity of blood. In the beginning the equilib- 
rium is re-established by the contraction of the uterus, absorp- 
tion of the digestive fluids and resorption of the tissue fluids 
into the blood. When, however, the amount of water and moist 
feed is not sufficient, the symptoms of hypo-seroaemia appear. 
Blood letting in this condition accelerates a general anaemia and 
aggravates the disease, as the author had already observed in 
many instances. In order to confirm his theory Bredo refers his 
readers to the following clinical observations. Hypo-seroaemia 
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appears usually to attack good milch cows, and generally after 
calving, in which case the amount of serum in the blood is con- 
siderably decreased by the sudden onset of lactation. The dis- 
ease, as a rule, appears more frequently among fat cows than 
lean ones, because the amount of blood in the former is propor- 
tionately less body weight than in the case of the latter. After 
a difficult birth, in which case the animals are usually sick, the 
disease never presents itself because such cows give very little 
milk and as a result of their feverish condition drink large 
quantities of water, while, on the other hand, fat cows which 
are heavy eaters and have been dry for some time before calv- 
ing, and are good milkers, easily fall victims to the disease. In 
the case of those animals which yield a large flow of milk a sud- 
den depletion of the watery elements of the blood takes place. 
It may also occur in such animals before calving when milk 
secretion has already set in. When thirst is aroused in those 
animals by the administration of medicinal agents, the disease 
appears gradually and less severe or perhaps not at all. When 
the animals are milked frequently the disease is intensified be- 
cause milk secretion is increased and the serum is absorbed by 
the empty, milked udder. When a copious injection of a physio- 
logical salt solution is made hypodermatically or intravenously, 
or rectal injections of 15 to 20 litres of lukewarm, normal salt 
solution, the disease does not appear, or if it has already at- 
tacked the animal, a rapid recovery ensues. This is also the 
case when the udder is injected with solutions or gases which 
mechanically prevent milk secretion, because on the one hand the 
blood or the lymph is forced back from the surcharged udder 
into the general circulation and, on the other hand, through the 
cessation of milk secretion the blood is not robbed of its watery 
elements. Animals which have not yet given milk do not con- 
tract the disease, provided no other cause produces a sudden 
depletion of the blood serum; for instance, a severe diarrhoea 
following the action of a purgative, or it may be brought about 
by an inflammation of the bowels. It does not affect good milch 
cows which suffer from an inflammation of the udder, nor those 
which are given water to drink freely. The author now en- 
deavors to refute the theories advanced up to the present 
moment concerning the etiology of milk fever, as follows: 

1. Cerebral anaemia, the result of increased activity of the 
portal circulation (Aronsohn, Zehl, Meyer). This theory can- 
not be correct, for the blood which is repelled by contraction of 


a 
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the uterus into the general circulation compensates a possible 
existing disturbance present in the circulation of the blood. 

2. Cerebral anaemia as a result of a pathological hyperaemia 
of the udder. An inflammation of the udder is not present, if it 
were, the first symptoms to be observed would be a hypo or 
agalactia. i 

3. Non-infectious toxaemia which arises from a progressive 
auto-intoxication due to a retrogressive metabolic change in the 
mammary cells. If this were true the milk must also be poi- 
sonous, which is certainly not the case. Again, when milking 
occurs several times daily the toxic material would be removed 
and recovery follow much more rapidly. Clinically, this is just 
the very opposite, as it is the best means of accelerating the 
development of the disease. This theory would not explain the 
appearance of the malady in oxen as was reported by Frank, or 
in yearling bulls as the author had observed personally. 

4. Formation of toxines in the udder, the enzymes, which 
for the most part are similar to the trypsins, the pepsins and so 
on (De Vries). These theories are based upon the same sup- 
positions as the former and are set aside by the same argu- 
ments of the author. 

5. Infection of the udder by anaerobic organisms, a theory 
which is supported upon the curing of the disease by intra- 
mammary injections of oxygen peroxide. Against this we an- 
swer that a gas, free from oxygen, injected at the proper time 
gives equally good results. 

6. Infection from the uterus (Frocard). The conditions 
submitted as to a normal birth having taken place in which no 
injuries have resulted does not support this theory. The 
victims of milk fever are strong, well-nourished animals which 
are capable of resisting infection to a large extent, together with 
the fact that there is no fever present. The rapid recovery, and 
that without a convalescing stage after the action of air in the 
udder, is not observed in cases of infection. Therapy, although 
the preventive as well as the curative treatment should be always 
borne in mind. The blood circulation should be re-established 
to an equilibrium when interrupted. A medium-sized cow, 
according to Boussingalt, gives off daily 33 litres of water 
through the skin and respiratory tract and 15 litres through the 
urine and excrement, besides that which is secreted in the milk. 
One should therefore give a cow, which had just calved, water 
in sufficient quantities and not milk the animal for at least 24 
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hours after calving. Also the stall floor should be constantly 
sprinkled with water in order to keep the air well saturated with 
moisture and minimize the evaporation of fluids from the animal 
economy. If the patient is not inclined to drink, the desire for 
liquids may be aroused by administering alkaline remedies, 
sodium chloride in solution, or bicarbonate of soda and so on. 
When the disease has already developed we should have recourse 
at once to intramammary infusions of air in order, by me- 
chanical means, to drive the blood back into the general circula- 
tion. Also administer intra-uterine and intra-abdominal irriga- 
tions and subcutaneous injections—(Berliner Tier, Wochen- 
schrift, No. 21, 1910.) 


Dr. W. W. Yarp has been appointed Aide on the Staff of 
General Sherman Bell, who is Grand Marshal for the Spanish 
War Veterans’ Roosevelt Parade and Encampment at Denver, 
Colo., August 29, 30, and 31, I9I0. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA STATE VETERINARY MeEpicaL Asso- 
CIATION will hold its semi-annual meeting on September 20th in 
the Y. M. C. A. rooms, Second and Locust streets, Harrisburg, 
Pa. This splendid State organization always gives those in at- 
tendance a literary feast, such as is presented at few State asso- 


ciations. All who can possibly do so should be present to par- 


take of it. 


TROTTING IN SEPTEMBER, I910—September 6 to 10: Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Dongan Hills, S. I.; Orangeburg, N. Y.; Hamburg, 
N. Y.; Rutland, Vt.; Potsdam, N. Y.; Bethlehem, Pa.; Timo- 
nium, Md.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Liberty, Ill. September 12 to 
16: Syracuse, N. Y.; White Plains, N. Y.; Albion, N. Y.; River- 


head, N. Y.; Little Valley, N. Y.; Johnstown, Pa.; Brookville, 


Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Wheeling, W. Va.; St. Johnsbury, Vt.; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Grand Rapids, Mich. September 19 to 23: 
Columbus, Ohio; Mineola, N. Y.; Ogdensburg, N. Y.; Batavia, 
N. Y.; White River Junction, Vt.; Rockville, Conn. ; Allentown, 


Pa: Parkersburg, W. Va. Detroit, Mich. September 26 to 30: 


Columbus, Ohio; Trenton, 'N. J.; Berlin, Conn. 
The horse game is not yet dead! 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Division OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, Iowa STATE COLLEGE, 
Office of The Dean, Charles H. Stange. 


Ames, Iowa, August 8, IgIo. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW, 509 West 152d Street, New 
York City. 


GENTLEMEN—On page 686 of your August number there is 
a report concerning the manufacture of hog cholera serum in the 
State of Iowa stating that it was to be furnished free to stock 
raisers and that it must be administered by a competent veteri- 
narian. I am interested in this report because as experiment sta- 
tion veterinarian I have received numerous inquiries regarding 
the use of hog cholera serum, etc. It is possible that there was 
some mistake in this report, but at any rate it seems that it should 
be corrected; consequently I am enclosing a copy taken from the 
laws of Iowa, Thirty-third General Assembly, which I think 
will be self-explanatory. 
Very truly yours, 


C. H. STANGE. 
CHAPTER 151. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF LABORATORY FOR MANUFACTURE OF Hoc CHoLERA SERUM. 


Aw Act to establish a laboratory for the manufacture of hog cholera 
serum at or near Des Moines under the supervision of the state veterinary 
surgeon and make an appropriation therefor. (Additional to chapter four- 
teen (14) of title twelve (XII.) of the code, relating to state veterinary 
‘surgeon. ) 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Iowa: 

Section I. EstastisHMENT AvuTHORIZED—ASSISTANTS—SERUM, How 
Sotp—Recerets, How ExpENDED—APppROPRIATION, The state veterinary sur- 
geon is hereby authorized to establish a laboratory for the manufacture of 
hog cholera serum, and to provide the necessary equipment therefor at or 
near Des Moines, Iowa. The state veterinary surgeon shall be director of 
said laboratory. He shall employ such assistants as he may deem necessary 
to carry on said work. The director of the laboratory with the approval of 
the executive council shall fix the salaries of the employees connected with 
the manufacture of said serum. Upon application made to the director of 
the laboratory, he shall furnish said serum for use within the state of Yowa 
at actual cost of manufacture, and shall also furnish applicants with instruc- 
tions for the use of same. If said applicant should require the services 
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of the state veterinary surgeon or his assistants, the expenses for their sery- 
ices rendered shall be paid by the applicant to the director of the laboratory 
or his authorized assistant. The receipts from the sale of serum and from 
salvage shall be used by the director of the laboratory to promote the work, 
and he shall file with the executive council a separate official and itemized 
statement of all such receipts and expenditures in lieu of turning such 
receipts into the state treasury, as provided in~ section one hundred 
seventy-d (170-d) of the supplement of the code, 1907. The director of the 
laboratory shall issue receipts for all moneys received by him and shall an- 
nually file with the executive council a complete statement of all moneys 
received by him or expended in the equipping and conducting of said busi- 
ness. Upon passage and publication.of this act there shall be made im- 
mediately available an appropriation out of any moneys in the state treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of eight thousand dollars ($8,000) or 
so much thereof as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 
The amount above mentioned shall be paid upon the order of the director 
of the laboratory upon approval by the executive council. 


Approved April 12, A: D. 1909. 


OBITUARY. 
SE a aaa a ee 
TAGS DURE VS 

Dr. T. G. Duff died at his home, St. Louis, Mich., on April 
28, last, in his fifty-second year, after a second stroke of paralysis, 
both strokes having occurred within a month. Dr. Duff was a 
Canadian, having been born at Clover Hill, Ontario, in 1858. 
He graduated from the Ontario Veterinary College in 1885, and, 
after practising for a short time at Kincardin, where he met and 
married Miss Lizzie Crawford, he located in the city in which 
he died. He had a large circle of friends and enjoyed a good 
practice. He was an earnest and faithful member of the Mich- 
igan State Veterinary Medical Association, and was its repre- 
sentative at the A. V. M. A. in Chicago last September. He 
is survived by a widow, two daughters, a sister and two brothers 
—one of the latter being the Hon. J. S. Duff, Minister of Agri- 
culture, Province of Ontario; the other, R. A. Duff, a resident 
of Cookstown, Ontario. 


DR. CHARLES WARRENER. 


We regret to learn through his sister that Dr. Charles War- 
rener, of Portsmouth, Ohio, died on March 23, last. The 
doctor’s many friends deplore his loss from their midst. 
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